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PREFACE. 


IN  compofing  the  Hiftoiy  of  France,  I  have  riot 
had  it  fo  much  in  my  intention,'  to  relate  the 
feries  of  political  facfs  under  the  reigns  of  Henry 
the  Third  and  Fourth  j  as  to  delineate  the  genius, 
fpirit,  and  cbaracler  of  the  Fi  ench  nation,  during 
^  that  period.  The  nature  and  limits  of  the  work 
itfelf,  did  not  permit  me,  in  the  firfl  volume,  to 
H  do  more  than  to  Iketch,  in  nineteen  chapters,  the 
general ‘ftate  of  the  European  fyflem,  between  the 
4  middle  and  the  conclufion  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
^  In  the  fecond  and  third  volumes,  I  have  minutely 
^and  accurately  ftiaded  the  piclurc.  The  fources 
from  which  information  upon  national  manners, 
and  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  are  derived, 
may  be  pronounced  to  be  neither  obvious,  nor 
fuperficial.  They  can  only  be  found  in  the  moft 
patient  and  laborious  perufal,  or  inveftigation  of 
almoft  ail  the  contemporary  writers,  in  every 
branch  of  fcience,  or  polite  letters.  To  that  merit, 
and  to  that  only,  I  can  lay  claim.. 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  at  the  prefent 
moment,  when  men  are  uniyerfally  agitated  with 
\  A  2  apprehenfions 
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apprehenfions  relative  to  the  deareft  objeds  of 
perfonal  concern,  and  even  for  the  prefervation  of 
civil  order  and  fociety  itfelf ;  few  perfons  will  have 
leifure  or  inclination  to  read  the  hiftory  of  a  period, 
which,  though  not  in  itfelf  remote,  is  yet  cotnpara- 
'  tively  diftant.  But,  may  1  not  be  allowed  to  afl'ert, 
that  to  thofe  who  philofophize  upon  the  nature  of 
man,  it  cannot  be  either  deftitute  of  amufement  or 
of  inttruclion,  to  contemplate  the  fame  nation,  as 
it  exifted  two  hundred  years  ago,  which  engrofies 
at  prefent  fo  much  attention  ?  We  flrall  find,  that 
at  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  Valois,  and  at 
the  elevation  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne, 
the  French  people  were  under,  the  influence  of  a 
delirium,  neither  lefs  ferocious,  nor  lefs  fanguinary, 
than  at  this  moment.  So  extraordinary  a  renewal 
of  the  fame  anarchy,  and  the  fame  enormities,  pre- 
cifely  at  the  termination  of  two  centuries,  might 
almofl:  induce  us  to  adopt  the  fentiment  of  their 
own  hiftorian  de  Thou  ;  who  feems  to  think,  that 
“  nations,  like  individuals,  are  fubject  to  paroxyfms 
of  frenzy,  which  viflt  them  periodically,  at  ftated 
intervals.^’ 

If  the  work  now  prefen  ted  to  the  world,  fliould 
never  exceed  its  prefent  limits,  it  is  complete  in 
itfelf ;  as  containing,  befides  the  flcetch  of  F.urope, 
in  the  firft  volume  a  Hiftory  of  France,  in  its  mofl; 
comprehenfive  fenfe,  from  1574,  to  1610.  At  the 
fame  time,  it  is  my  intention,  if  the  public  appro¬ 
bation  fhculd  be  extended  to  the  work,  to  continue 
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it  through  three  additional  volumes.  The  firft  of 
thefe,  would  contain  the  rei^n  and  ap;e  of  Louis 
the  Thirteenth  ;  and  the  two  laft,  the  reign  and  age 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  down  to  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  in  1715-  The  fever ity  of  truth,  v'hich 
is  demanded  from  hiftory,  as  well  as  the  want  of  a 
number  of  lights  and  documents  of  various  kinds, 
which  time  alone  can  furnifli  5  would  prevent  me, 
even  if  there  were  no  perfonal  impediments  in  the 
way,  from  ever  attempting  to  bring  it  -down  to  a 
later  period.  That  taflc  muft  be  the  province  of 
future  hiftorians,  and  the  work  of  another  century. 

N  W.  W  R  A  X  A  L  L. 

London^ 

March.,  J7Q5. 
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TH  E  principal  object  of  Hiftory,  which  is  to 
expand  and  elevate,  while  it  informs  the  mind, 
can  never  be  fo  effedually  attained,  as  by  afeending 
an  eminence  at  certain  periods,  and  taking  from 
thence  a  comprehenfive  view  ot  man,  as  he  exifts 
under  the  various  forms,  into  which  force,  policy, 
or  accident  have  moulded  fociety.  Before  the  ter_ 
mination  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Europe,  fcarcely 
emerged  from  barbarifm,  and  deftitute  of  all  the 
facilities  of  mutual  communication,  was  little  con¬ 
nected  by  any  general  ties  of  policy  or  commerce. 
But,  after  the  accelfion  of  Francis  the  Firft  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  the  elevation  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  to  the  Imperial  throne,  a  new  order  of  events 
arofe.  The  obftinate  contefts  of  thofe  princes  for 
pre-eminence  and  power,  called  into  action  ftates 
previoufly  unknown  ;  and  eventually  produced  that 
fyftematic  attention  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement 
of  any  one  ftate,  which  has  blended  the  interefts  of 
all.  Letters,  hitherto  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
Arno  or  the  Tyber,  and  only  foftered  by  the  pro¬ 
tecting 
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te(fling  care  of  the  Medecis,  or  the  fovereign  poiir , 
tiffs,  began  to  penetrate  beyond  the  Appennines 
and  the  x^lps.  They  were  patronized  by  fovereigns,  j 
cultivated  by  the  nobility,  and  gradually  diffufe4  | 
through  the  inferior  ranks  of  mankind.  Trade,  ^ 
which  had  been  exclulively  limited  to  the  Mediter-  ^ 
ranean,  embraced  the  Baltic  and  the  Atlantic.  The  | 
extremities  of  Europe  became  in  fome  meafure  ap-  ^ 
proximated,  and  the  mutual  wants  of  various  coun¬ 
tries  united  them  by  a  common  chain.  It  is  from  , 
this  period  that  a  liberal  curiofity  is  juftly  excited ; 
and  that  hiftory,  liberated  from  fable  or  fuperftition,  ; 
becomes  the  guide,  and  the  beft  inllructor  to  which  ij 
we  can  have  recourfe.  ,j 

France,  from  its  central  pohtion,  from  the  mag. 
nitude  and  variety  of  its  refources,  as  well  as  from  ^ 
the  fpirit  of  enterprize  and  turbulence  which  has,, 
frequently  characterized  its  counfels,  has,  in  every  | 
age,  had  great  influence  on  the  general  repofe  of  thcii 
furrounding  ftates.  During  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  that  kingdom  may  be  con-; 
fidered  as  the  mafter-fpring,  by  which  all  the  inferior  I; 
movements  were  affeded  or  regulated.  Charles  the  1; 
Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second,  although  poffeffed  of  li 
far  more  extenfive  dominions,  and  mailers  of  the  i 
treafures  remitted  from  the  new  world  ;  yet  in  real|<j 
power  were,  perhaps,  not  fuperior  to  the  French 
princes,  their  contemporaries.  All  Europe  was  im-  i 
plicated  in  the  quarrels  of  Francis  the  Firft.  England  ), 
and  Scotland,  either  as  allies  or  enemies,  took  the  'i 
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moft  active  part.  Italy  was  the  great  theatre  of 
action,  and  the  perpetual  fcenc  of  hofulity.  The 
German  empire,  convulfed  in  its  interior  by  poli¬ 
tical  and  religious  diffen/ions,  was  agitated  by  the 
intrigues  of  Francis,  and  openly  invaded  by  his 
fucceflbr,  Henry  the  Second,  who  difmembered 
from  it  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun.  Even  beyond 
the  Ihore  of  the  Baltic,  their  enmity  oppofed  new 
barriers  to  the  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Aultria. 
Chriftian  the  Second,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Gufta- 
Vus  Vafa,  king  of  Sweden,  entered  into  connexions 
of  ofTenfive  policy  with  the  crown  of  France.  Not 
fatisfied  with  appealing  to  all  the  Chriftian  ftates, 
they  introduced  an  Afiatic  and  a  Mahometan  upon 
the  ftage  of  Europe.  Soliman  the  Second,  fultan 
of  the  Turks,  and  mafter  of  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire,  was  their  ally  and  confederate.  The  Me¬ 
diterranean  was  covered  with  the  French  and  Otto¬ 
man  fleets,  who  befieged  Nice  in  concert,  laid  wafte 
the  coafts  of  Italy,  and  fprcad  terror  from  the  mouth 
‘of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

■  Even  after  the  deceafe  of  Henry  the  Second,  and 
’the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  which  plunged 
The  kingdom  of  France  into  a  temporary  anarchy, 
The  reftlefs  ambition  of  Catherine  of  Medecis,  or  the 
Tffbrts  of  the  two  factions  which  contended  for  fu- 
Iperiority,  perpetuated  the  general  fermentation. 
'Scotland,  by  the  marriage  of  its  young  queen  to 
Francis  the  Second,  became  for  a  fhort  period  an- 
Inexed  to,  and  incorporated  wdth,  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy.  The  Netherlands  were  on  the  point  of 
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palling  permanently  into  the  houfe  of  Valois,  in  the 
perfon  of  the  duke  of  Alenfon,  the  youngeft  of  the 
fons  of  Henry  the  Second.  Catherine  herfelf  laid 
claim  to  the  vacant  feeptre  of  Portugal,  after  the 
death  of  the  Cardinal  king,  in  1 580  ;  and  endea¬ 
voured,  though  vainly,  to  place  on  the  throne  an 
illegitimate  defeendant  of  its  ancient  monarchs.  Her 
intrigues  pervaded  the  moll  remote  countries,  and, 
by  a  lingular  caprice  of  fortune,  raifed  to  the  Polilh 
crown  one  of  her  ons,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  after 
the  extineflion  of  the  family  of  Jagellon.  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  England,  notwithftanding  the  numerous 
reafons  which  Ihould  have  induced  her  to  dread  a 
French  alliance,  feemed  to  be  inclined  towards  ac¬ 
cepting  the  hand  of  the  duke  of  Alenfon.  Germa¬ 
ny,  Spain,  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
Italian  Rates,  were  aftive  participators  in  all  the 
troubles  of  France,  and  lent  their  affiftance  to  one . 
or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties.  | 

In  order,  therefore,  to  read  the  French  hiltory! 
with  information,  and  to  derive  from  its  perufal 
that  enlarged  inllruclion  which  it  is  peculiarly  cal¬ 
culated  to  convey,  it  becomes  indifpenfable  to  furvey 
previoully  the  Rate  of  Europe.  By  comparing  the 
relative  fituation,  force,  and  progrefs  of  the  refpec- 
tive  countries  which  compofe  it,  we  lliall  be  affifted 
in  forming  thofe  deductions,  wdthout  which  the 
mere  narration  of  events  is  neither  productive  of 
utility  nor  benefit.  The  prefent  age,  which  has^ 
produced  fo  many  illuftrious  writers,  and  which  is! 

illuminated  by  a  variety  of  knowledge  on  every , 
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fubjed,  expeds  from  an  hiftorian  a  comprehenfive 
view  of  the  time  and  period,  not  the  dull  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  battles,  treaties,  and  alliances.  Such  is  the 
avowed  objefl  of  the  work  now  undertaken.  In 
contemplating  the  European  fyftem,  as  it  exifted  at 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  France,  in  1574, 
it  is  natural  to  begin  with  England. 
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SINCE  the  sera  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  which  chap. 

had  transferred  the  Englifh  fceptre  to  a  race  of 
foreign  princes,  and  which'  was  fucceeded  by  a  ge-  General  re- 
neral  change  of  the  private  property  of  the  king- ^icw  of  the 
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c  p.  dom,  no  reign,  during  near  five  centuries,  had  been 

^  .  productive  of  alterations  fo  vaft,  or  fo  permanent  in 

their  confequences,  as  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
The  fuccefiful  wars,  waged  by  the  barons  and  great 
vaflals  of  the  crown,  againft  John  and  Henry  the 
Third,  had  rather  tended  to  fecure  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  nobility,  than  to  emancipate  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  who  in  that  age  were,  from  a  multiplicity  of 
caufes,  equally  incapable  of  comprehending  and  of 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  free  conftitution,  and 
a  limited  monarchy.  The  victorious  inroads  of 
Edward  the  Firft  upon  Scotland,  and  the  final  re¬ 
duction  of  that  country,  which  he  appeared  to  have 
nearly  atchieved  a  fhort  time  before  his  deceafe,  were 
as  rapidly  overturned  under  his  fucceffor.  Even 
the  brilliant  career  of  Edward  the  Third,  and 
Henry  the  Fifth,  in  France,  though  calculated  to 
dazzle  their  fubjects,  and  to  ornament  the  page  of 
hiftory,  had  neither  produced  any  beneficial  nor 
lafting  effect.  The  victories  of  Creffy,  Poitiers,  and 
Agincourtj  the  captivity  of  John,  and  the  marriage 
of  Henry  the  Fifth  with  Catherine  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Sixth,  which  was  defigned  to  cement 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns;  had  been  fucceffively 
rendered  abortive  by  the  defperate  valour,  or  wif- 
dom  and  policy,  of  the  French  princes.  Debility,  ■ 
languor,  and  civil  commotions  had  followed  thefe  I 
violent  efforts,  which  feemed  to  have  exceeded  the  j 
ftrength,  and  exhaufled  the  refources,  of  England. 

'I  he  long  contefl  and  alternate  triumphs  of  the  : 
two  houfes  of  York  and  Lancalfer,  had  deluged  the 
kingdom  with  blood,  and  terminated  in  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  family  of  Plantagenet ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  impeded  the  introduefion  of  order,  " 
feience,  and  civilization.  At  the  acceflion  of  Henry  ji 
the  Seventh,  England  was  depopulated  ;  the  inha-  ii 
bitants  were  rendered  ferocious,  from  their  i'amili-|i 
arity  with  fee nes  of  anarchy  and  violence;  and  the  f 
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connexion  with  foreign  ftates,  commercial  or  po-  chap, 
litical,  was  almoft  annihilated,  under  the  preffure  of 
dotneftic  calamities. 

The  flow  and  fagacious  policy  of  that  artful  mo.  Reign  of 
narch,  by  permitting  and  encouraging  the  alien- 
ation  of  the  eftates  of  the  nobility,  had  begun  to 
fap  the  edifice  of  the  feudal  fyflem,  and  to  open  the 
profpeft  of  wealth  and  confideration  to  the  com- 
mons.  But  it  was  referved  for  his  fon,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  to  effeifl  changes  equally  falutary,  and  far 
more  comprehenfive.  The  abolition  of  the  monaf- 
tic  orders ;  the  confifeation  and  feizure  of  their 
property  ;  the  renunciation  of  the  papal  fupremacy  ; 
and  the  fubverfion  of  fo  many  tenets  or  ufages, 
fanclified  by  prefci’iption,  and  enjoined  by  fuperfti- 
tion:  thefe  mighty  innovations,  civil  and  religious, 
had  not  been  equalled,  or  paralleled,  in  any  pre¬ 
ceding  age  ;  and  though  they  originated  in  the  fu¬ 
rious  paflions,  or  infatiable  rapacity,  of  the  king, 
yet  they  were  eventually  productive  of  the  happieit 
confequences  to  his  people.  A  fpirit  of  inquiry 
anddifquifition,  favourable  to  the  progrefs  of  learn¬ 
ing,  fucceeded  to  the  torpid  indolence  of  the  cloy- 
fter  ;  while  the  unlimited  tyranny,  which  Henry 
had  acquired  and  exercifed  over  the  minds  and  per- 
fonsof  his  fubjects,  enabled  him,  in  his  wars,  or  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  other  princes,  to  call  into  action, 
and  to  direct,  with  energy  and  effect,  all  the  vigour 
of  the  ftate. 

If  we  furvey  the  condition  of  England  towards  1 540— 
the  termination  of  his  life  and  reign,  we  fhall  find, 
notwithftanding  the  political  errors  which  he  com¬ 
mitted  from  caprice  or  impetuolity;  notwithftand¬ 
ing  his  prodigality  of  the  public  treafure,  and  the 
unrelenting  barbarity  of  temper,  which,  in  its  pa- 
roxylms  of  rage  or  jealoufy,  fpared  neither  his 
wives,  his  minifters,  nor  his  favourites;  yet,  that 
the  monarchy  occupied  a  rank  in  the  fcale  of  Eu- 
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CHAP,  rope,  only  inferior  to  thofe  of  France  and  Spain. 

_  His  fevere  adminiftration  had  eftabliflied  a  profound 
repofe  throughout  his  own  dominions,  in  an  age  of 
theological  controverfy,  when  the  minds  of  men 
were  heated  to  the  greateft  degree  of  mutual  viru¬ 
lence  and  animofity.  Coercing  equally  the  catholic 
and  the  proteftant  part  of  his  fubjecls,  he  impofed 
his  own  rule  of  faith,  and  religious  dogmas,  upon 
the  followers  of  both  perfuafions.  In  the  laft  rup¬ 
ture  with  France,  though  he  had  been  abandoned 
by  his  ally,  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  had 
been  left  alone  in  the  conteft,  he  had,  notwithftand- 
ing,  efferied  the  reduction  of  Boulogne,  and  re¬ 
tained  poffeiTion  of  it  at  the  fubfequent  treaty  of 
1540—  peace.  Ireland  had  given  him  no  dillurbance,  nor 
excited  any  commotion  againft  his  government, 
during  the  laft  thirteen  years  of  his  reign.  The 
premature  death  of  James  the  Fifth ;  the  ftrug- 
gles  for  power  which  enfued ;  the  minority  of  the  ’ 
young  queen,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  Mary ;  , 
and,  more  than  all  thefe  caufes  combined,  the  inter¬ 
nal  convulfions  excited  by  the  introduction  and 
rapid  progrefs  of  the  reformation;  had  difabled  the 
Scots  from  fuftaining  the  repeated  inroads,  or  re¬ 
pelling  the  invafions,  made  by  Henry  on  their  fron¬ 
tiers.  Though,  from  his  charadteriftic  violence,  hei 
failed  in  the  only  wife  and  rational  object  of  policy  ; ; 
that  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  by  the  marriage! 
of  his  fon  Edward  with  Mary  ;  yet  his  arms  obtained  | 
the  moft  decided  fuperiority  over  Scotland,  and  left  I 
him  nothing  to  apprehend  from  titat  dangerous; 
quarter.  I’lie  emperor  Charles  the  Eftfth,  notwith- 
ftanding  numerous  domeftic  and  political  fubjects 
of  difguft,  was  anxious  to  maintain  an  amicable 
correfpondence  with  a  fovereign  who  had  already ; 
extended,  and  was  competent  to  lend  at  any  future  i 
time,  the  moft  effectual  affiftance  to  the  Smalcaldicr 
league,  compofed  of  the  proteftant  princes  of  the 
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empire.  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  vainly  le«  ^  hap, 

veiled  at  Henry,  had  loft  their  force,  and  excited  , _ 

neither  terror  nor  attention  f  i). 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  crown  devolved  to  1547— 
Edward  the  Sixth;  but,  during  the  fliort  period  of  of 
fix  years,  within  which  his  reign  is  comprifed,  Edward  the 
many  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  vigour  of 
his  father’s  government,  were  fucceffively  loft  or 
facrificed.  The  royal  power,  diminiftied  in  the  un- 
fkilful  hands  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  uncle  to  the 
king,  and  prote<5tor  of  the  realm,  no  longer  infpired 
the  dread,  or  excited  the  refpecl,  which  it  had  fo 
long  been  accuftomed  to  produce.  Internal  dilTen- 
fions  divided  the  counfel,  and  enfeebled  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  England.  The  prote<ftor,  after  reluAantly  1547-. 
bringing  his  own  brother,  lord  Seymour,  to  the  ‘553- 
block,  for  his  criminal  and  dangerous  intrigues, 
was  himfelf  in  a  fhort  time  deprived  of  his  office, 
and  eventually  conduced  to  the  fcaffbld,  by  the 
arts  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  Somerfet,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  adminiftration,  had  obtained  a 
fignal  victory  over  the  Scots,  at  Pinkey,  wdiich,  if 
it  had  been  purfued,  might  have  enabled  him  to 
diftate  conditions  to  that  country ;  but,  his  appre- 
henfion  of  the  influence,  which  his  brother  at¬ 
tempted  to  eftablifh  during  his  abfence,  prevented 
his  reaping  any  folid  advantage  from  his  fuccefs. 

It  was  even  injurious  to  his  fovereign  and  to  Eng¬ 
land,  by  aflbrding  a  pretext  and  an  occafion  for 
tranfporting  the  young  queen,  Mary,  then  in  a  ftate 
of  childhood,  to  the  court  of  France,  w  here  fhe  was 
educated,  and  betrothed  to  the  dauphin  :  an  event 
equally  productive  of  misfortunes  to  herfelf  and  to 
Scotland.  Tho’  the  reformation  had  been  adopted 
in  England,  and  zealoufly  fupported  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  yet  the  German  princes  of  that  perfuafion 


(i)  Rapin,  Hume,  palTim. 
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CHAP,  were  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  finally  over- 
powered  by  the  emperor.  Boulogne,  acquired  at 
an  immenfe  expence,  was  tamely  furrendered  to 
the  French,  for  an  inconfiderable  fum ;  and  the 
young  king,  whofe  extraordinary  endowments  of 
underftanding  and  qualities  of  heart,  had  excited 
the  moft  flattering  expectations  in  his  fubjeds,  was 
fnatched  away  at  a  period,  when  his  virtues  might 
foon  have  been  actively  exerted  for  their  protection 
^nd  benefit.  He  was  even  induced,  during  the 
progrefs  of  the  diftemper  which  conducted  him  to 
the  grave,  to  entail  a  civil  war  upon  his  dominions, 
by  invading  the  natural  order  of  fucceflion,  and  by 
calling  to  the  throne  a  princefs,  who  could  claim  no 
right  to  it  from  proximity  of  blood  or  defcent. 
The  lady  Jane  Gray  was  proclaimed  queen,  and  ex¬ 
piated  her  momentary  and  unwilling  acceptance  of 
the  crowm,  by  an  early  death  2). 

1555—  All  thofe,  to  whom  either  the  honour  of,  their 
Rdgn  of  country,  or  the  general  rights  of  humanity  arc 
Mary.  dear,  muft  turn  wdth  difguft.from  the  reign  of  Mary. 
The  fir  ft  aCt  of  her  government,  which  was  the 
punifliment  of  the  ambition  and  crimes  of  North¬ 
umberland,  is  almoft  the  only  one  which  excites  ap¬ 
probation.  Her  narrow  and  furious  bigotry,  com¬ 
bined  yvith  the  inhumanity  and  afperity  of  her  tem¬ 
per,  impelled  her  to  attempt  the  extirpation  of  he- 
refy  by  every  cruel  and  fanguinary  mode,  which  in- 
quifitorial  rancour  could  devife.  Born  with  ail  the 
hereditary  fuperftition  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and 
of  her  mother,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  fhe  wanted 
capacity  to  moderate  and  direCt  its  violence.  She 
completed  the  unpopularity  of  her  adminiftration, 
by  contracting  a  marriage  with  Philip,  prince  of 
Spain,  to  whom  the  leading  features  of  her  mind' 
and  characfter  bore  a  ftriking  fimilarity.  To  the^ 

j 
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gratification  of  his  animofity  or  ambition,  flie  deli-  chap. 
berately  facrificed  the  glory  and  the  interefts  of  her  , 
own  kingdom.  In  contradiflion  equally  to  the»ss3— 
diclates  of  policy,  and  to  the  ties  of  faith  between 
nations,  fhe  violated  the  peace  fubfifting  with 
France ;  and  took  an  adivc  part  in  the  war  then 
carrying  on  between  Philip  and  Henry  the  Second. 

By  a  retribution,  as  fingular  as  it  was  juft,  (he  be¬ 
came  the  victim  of  this  infraction  of  treaties :  at  a 
moment  when  her  hufband  and  ally  had  obtained 
the  memorable  victory  of  Saint  Quintin,  and  feemed 
on  the  point  of  dilating,  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  his 
own  terms  to  the  French  monarch,  Mary  received 
the  moft  humiliating  blow.  From  the  criminal 
neglect  and  parfimony  of  the  court,  as  much  as  by 
the  well-directed  enterprize  of  the  duke  of  Guife, 

Calais  was  unexpectedly  attacked  and  taken.  This 
place,  which  the  circumftances  of  its  original  cap¬ 
ture,  the  pofleflion  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  and  the  facility  which  it  afforded  to  invade 
the  dominions  of  France,  had  rendered  dear  to  the 
pride  and  prejudices  of  the  Englifh  nation,  was  ir¬ 
recoverably  loft.  One  only  benefit  might  be  faid 
to  have  refill  ted  from  the  misfortune  ;  as  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  mind  which  the  queen  underwent  at  fo 
difgraceful  an  event,  aided  and  accelerated  the  pro- 
grefs  of  thofe  diftempers,  under  which  her  frame 
was  already  haftening  to  decay.  She  expired  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year ;  leaving  an  ex- 
haufted  exchequer,  an  enfeebled  country,  and  a 
memory  defervedly  odious  to  the  lateft  pofterity  ( 3}. 

Such  were  the  circumftances  of  national  de- 
preffion,  under  which  Elizabeth  afcended  the  Eng-  November, 
iifli  throne ;  and  the  firft  meafures  which  fhe  em-  EHzTb°th. 
braced,  evinced  to  her  fubjecfts,  and  to  all  Europe, 
that  the  fceptre  had  palled  into  hands,  capable  of 

(3)  Rnpin,  Hume,  paditr. 
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c  H  A  p.  fwaying  it  with  energy  and  efFeci:.  The  enlarge- 
ment  of  her  mind,  and  her  fuperiority  to  the  dic- 

1558.  tates  of  perfonal  revenge,  induced  her  to  receive 
with  benignity  even  thofe,  who,  during  the  late 
reign,  had  ftimulated  the  bigotry  of  Mary,  to  adls 
of  violence  againft  her  ;  and  who,  not  content  with 
endeavouring  to  exclude  her  from  the  fucceflion, 
had  meditated  to  bring  her  to  the  fcaffold.  d'his 
contempt  of  injuries  was  not  lefs  the  effedf  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  liberal  policy,  than  of  magnanimity. 
Though  attached  to  the  reformed  religion  from 
education  and  convidion,  yet  in  this,  as  in  almoft 
every  other  feature  of  her  public  character,  the  pre¬ 
cautions  of  a  wife  and  cau'.'ous  government  re- 
prefled  the  indifcreet  zeal  or  erxthufiafm,  fo  charac- 
teriftic  of  that  age  of  innovation.  The  change  of 
the  national  worfliip  and  profefhon  of  faith  was 
conducfed  with  temper,  exempt  from  every  unne- 
cefl'ary  violence,  and  even  accommodated,  in  fome 
degree,  to  the  prejudices  of  her  catholic  fubjecls  (4 
The  popularity  of  her  manners,  and  gracioufnefs  of 
her  demeanour,  acquired  the  affecfions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple;  and  in  thefe  commendable  arts,  Ihe  has  fcarcely 
been  exceeded  by  any  prince. 

1559.  While  Ihe  difplayed  qualities  fo  beneficial  in  her 
domeftic  adminilfration,  her  fituation  with  refpect 
to  foreign  powers  demanded  equal  fagacity  to  dif- 
cern,  and  ability  to  condud,  the  interefts  of  her 
crown.  Two  powerful  princes,  Philip  and  Henry, 
occupied  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  of  France.  The 
former,  after  the  death  of  Mary,  anxious  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  his  nominal  fovereignty  of  England,  offered 
her  his  friendfhip,  and  folicited  her  hand  in  mar¬ 
riage.  The  latter,  already  in  pofl'eflion  of  Calais, 
refufed  to  cede,  or  to  reftore,  fo  valuable  an  acqui- 

(4)  Hume’s  Hift,  ofEngland,  vol.  v.  p.  £—8.  Camden’s  Annals  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  p.  5,  6. 
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fition.  Her  addrefs  and  the  wlfdom  of  her  coun-  chap. 
fels,  were  equally  confpicuous  towards  both  thefe 
monarchs.  She  prudently  temporifed  with  Philip,  15^9^ 
and  even  allured  him  with  hopes,  until  fhe  had 
fecfed  the  important  changes,  religious  and  civil, 
which  were  indifpenfable  on  her  accefilon.  She 
then  tempered  her  refufal  with  every  profefllon  of 
perfonal  regard,  calculated  to  diminlfh  its  effecfl,  and 
to_ retain  the  good  w'ill,  at  the  fame  time  that  llie 
rejected  the  propofal,  of  the  king  of  Spain (5). 

Confeious  that  the  juncture  w'as  unfavourable  for 
the  recovery  of  Calais,  by  open  force;  and  that,  in 
the  exhaufted  Hate  of  the  kingdom,  repofe  and  fru¬ 
gality  w  ere  requifite  to  eftabhfh  the  foundation  of 
her  throne,  and  of  the  national  grandeur ;  fhe  pru¬ 
dently  yielded  to  the  neceffity  which  thefe  circum- 
Itances  impofed  :  yet,  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  fhe  not 
only  retained  her  pretenfions  to  Calais,  but  fup- 
ported  her  own  dignity,  while  fhe  flattered  the 
pride  of  the  Englifli  nation,  by  flipulating  for  its 
reftitution  at  the  end  of  eight  years.  She  knew 
how  to  appreciate,  and  how  to  defpife  this  pof- 
feflion,  when  oppofed  to  more  important  interefts 
of  flate ;  and  only  a  few  months  afterwards,  w^hen 
the  court  of  France  affeded  to  offer  the  immediate 
reftoration  of  the  place  and  its  dependant  territory, 
if  fhe  would  withdraw  her  troops  from  Scotland* 
file  rejeded  the  propofal  with  difdain  (6).  ’ 

The  mafeuline  underftanding  and  vigilant  policy  ,560- 
of  Elizabeth,  were  never  fo  fully  exerted  or  mani- 
fefted,  as  in  hercondud  towards  the  laft  mentioned 
kingdom  ;  it  occupied  her  whole  reign,  and  formed 
the  moft  eflential  objed  of  her  unremitting  atten¬ 
tion.  The  crowm  of  Scotland  had  devolved,  like 
that  of  England,  to  a  woman.  Mary,  queen  of 


.  (5)  Camden,  p.  4. 

England,  oOavo,  vol.  vii.  p.  155-— 


(6)  Ibid,  p.  1 1—14.  Rapin’s  Hift.  of 
97.  flume,  vol.  v.  p.  16—18. 
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CHAP.  Scots,  was  a  princefs  peculiarly  formed  to  excite  the 
companion,  as  well  as  to  conciliate  the  affeclion,  of 
156c--  the  age  in  which  Ihe  lived,  and  of  pofterity.  Her 
perfonal  beauty,  her  addrefs,  her  accompliftments, 
and  her  undaunted  fpirit  under  circumftances  the 
moft  diftrefsful,  claim  our  admiral’ on.  Her  errors, 
or  rather  her  crimes,  challenge  our  deteftation;  but 
they  are,  in  feme  meafure,  effaced  by  her  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  expiated  by  her  imprifonment  and  death. 
In  the  fcience  of  reigning,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  ren¬ 
dering  her  peopWiappy  and  herfelf  refpecled,  fhe 
was  far  inferior  to  her  illuftrious  rival.  Elizabeth, 
actuated  by  the  perfonal  jealoufy  of  a  woman,  as 
well  as  impelled  by  her  apprehenfion  of  Mary’s  de- 
figns  again  ft  her  crown,  exhaufted  all  the  fubtle  re¬ 
finements  of  an  infidious  and  unprincipled  policy, 
in  exciting  fuch  domeftic  difturbances  againft  the 
queen  of  Scots,  as  might  effectually  reftrain  her 
from  carrying  into  execution  her  plans  of  aggran¬ 
dizement.  She  fucceeded  in  this  endeavour;  and 
even  againft  the  wilhes  of  her  own  fubjects,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  addreffes  of  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  fhe  ultimately  prevented  Mary  from  being 
acknowledged  as  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England. 

The  fatal  imprudence  and  mifconducl  of  the 
latter  princefs ;  her  acquiefcence,  or  participation, 
in  the  murder  of  her  hufband,  lord  Darnley ;  her 
fubfequent  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Bothwell ;  in 
a  word,  that  feries  of  infatuation  and  enormities, 
which  ftains  and  degrades  her  characler,  gave  to 
Elizabeth  advantages,  that  no  fuperiority  of  power 
or  capacity  could  ever  have  procured.  Mary,  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  infamy  and  ruin,  im.prifoned  and  de¬ 
throned  by  her  own  rebellious  fubjects,  defeated  in 
her  attempts  to  re-afeend  the  throne,  and  dreading 
the  laft  degree  of  violence  if  fne  fell  alive  into  thei»* 
hands,  embraced  the  moft  fatal  and  irremediable  of 

ali 
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all  expedients ;  that  of  flying  for  refuge  and  pro-  chap. 
tediion  to  Elizabeth,  whom  flie  had  injured,  and  by 
whom  {he  was  detefted.  The  queen  of  England  '560— 
improved  to  its  utmofl  extent  this  extraordinary 
interpofition  of  fortune,  which  laid  at  her  feet  the 
object  of  her  hatred  and  terror;  Every  profellion 
of  fympathy  and  concern,  every  blandifliment  of 
generous  friendfiiip,  were  at  firft  aflumed  and  ex- 
prefled,  to  deceive  the  captive  queen,  and  induce 
her  to  fubmit  the  arbitration  of  her  caufe  to  the 
juftice  of  Elizabeth.  Anxious  only  to  expofe  to  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe,  the  crimes  of  the  unfortunate 
princefs,  and  firmly  determined  never  to  releafe 
her,  or  permit  her  to  refume  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land,  expedients  were  not  wanting  to  prolong  the 
final  decifion.  Mary,  transferred  fucceflively  to 
different  prifons,  and  denied  ail  accefs  to  the  queen 
of  England,  faw  her  youth  pafs  away  in  vain  at¬ 
tempts,  on  the  part  of  her  numerous  partizans,  to 
procure  her  freedom  and  revenge  (7). 

The  vigilant  adminiflration  of  Elizabeth  conti-  ,559. 
nually  difcovered,  and  rendered  ineffecTual,  the  in- domef- 
trigues  or  confpiracies  fet  on  foot  to  reftore 
queen  of  Scots.  Her  uncles,  the  duke  of  Guife  and 
cardinal  of  Lorrain,  though  {fill  difpofed  to  exert 
their  unwearied  efforts  to  place  her  on  the  throne 
of  England,  no  longer  polfeffed  that  unlimited  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  counfels  of  France,  which  they  had 
enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  Francis  the  Second. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  after  having  embarked  in  her 
caufe,  and  even  ftipulated  to  marry  her,  loft  his  head 
for  thefe  criminal  and  reiterated  plots.  The  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  who  com¬ 
menced  a  premature  infurreclion  in  the  northern 
counties,  w^ere  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fly  for 
fafety  into  foreign  kingdoms.  Similar  enterprizes, 

(7)  Camden,  Rapia,  Hume,  paflim. 
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CHAP,  undertaken  by  the  zealous  catholics,  met  with  the 
fame  fuccefs.  Nor  were  the  interpofitions  and  ex- 
>369.  ertions  of  France  and  Spain  attended  with  better 
confequences.  The  former  country,  plunged  in 
civil  diffenfions  ;  governed  by  a  minor  king  (Charles 
the  Ninth);  and  torn  by  oppofite  factions;  was 
little  able  to  interpofe  with  vigour  and  effect,  by 
force  of  arms.  The  expoftulations  of  fucceffive 
French  ambaffadors,  in  behalf  of  Mary,  affectedly 
made  rather  to  fave  appearances,  than  with  any  fe- 
rious  wifh  or  expectation  of  extricating  her,  were 
eafily  eluded,  or  anfwered  by  complaints  on  the 
part  of  Elizabeth.  Philip,  the  moft  powerful  fo- 
vereign  in  Europe,  bigotted  to  the  catholic  faith, 
and  the  determined  enemy  of  England,  might  have 
employed  more  decifive  means  to  enforce  his  de¬ 
mands.  But  the  revolt  of  his  fubjects  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  and  the  employment  which  his  arms 
found  in  endeavouring  to  conquer  thofe  provinces, 
incapacitated  him,  during  a  confiderable  part  of  his 
reign,  from  making  any  hoftile  invafion  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  dominions  ;  though  the  duke  of  Alva,  aiding 
the  wifhes  of  Philip,  repeatedly  attempted  to  excite 
rebellions  in  the  kingdofn.  From  Scotland  itfelf, 
fhe  was  ftill  liable  to  inroads  the  moft  ruinous  and 
frequent,  if  Mary’s  adherents  had  been  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  annoy  her  upon  that  vulnerable  quarter; 
but  after  the  flight  of  the  Scottifh  queen,  and  the 
depreffion  of  her  party,  it  was  not  difficult  for  fo 
able  a  princefs  as  Elizabeth,  to  procure  a  decided 
fuperiority  for  her  friends.  A  regent,  (the  earl  of 
Murray,)  devoted  to  her  interefts,  fupported  by  her 
forces,  and  almoft  fubfifting  on  her  bounty,  retained 
Scotland  in  obedience,  and  governed,  under  the 
infant  fon  of  Mary,  who  w'as  declared  King  (8). 
By  thefe  wife  and  active  meafures,  Elizabeth  main- 


(8)  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  124—126, 
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tained  England  in  peace,  and  excited  refped  or  ^  h  a  p. 
terror  in  every  court  of  Europe. 

If,  after  the  review  of  her  conduft  towards  the  1569, 1574. 
captive  queen  of  Scots,  we  furvey  the  great  outlines 
of  her  policy  with  refped  to  France  and  Spain,  wetowwds^ 
lhall  be  compelled  to  own  that  it  was  equally  maf- 
culine  and  fuccefsful.  The  time  was  paft,  when 
her  father,  Henry  the  Eighth,  could  hold  the  ba. 
lance  between  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Francis  the 
Firft,  and  decide  as  his  interefts  or  caprice  dictated, 
in  favour  of  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  princes. 
Elizabeth  reigned  by  a  queftionable  title  and  a  de¬ 
puted  claim.  Her  mother’s  marriage  and  death 
had  call  a  doubt  over  the  legitimacy  of  her  birth;  ' 
and  many  of  her  own  fubjecls  held  the  pretenfions 
of  Mary  to  be  fuperior  in  validity.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  circumftance  which  rendered  her  liable  to 
danger  and  attack.  She  was  the  head  and  the  pro- 
tecdrefs  of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  though  flie 
appears  rather  to  have  been  driven  to  the  neceffity 
of  placing  herfeif  in  the  lituation,  than  to  have 
adopted  it  from  any  enthufiafm  for  the  tenets  of 
the  proteftant  faith ;  yet  ihe  could  derive  little  ad¬ 
vantage  from  her  moderation  or  liberality  upon 
that  article. 

Theological  difputes  and  a  Hnguinary  zeal  had, 
in  a  great  meafure,  fuperfeded  or  fufpended  the  in¬ 
terefts,  which  lor  half  a  century  involved  the  mo¬ 
narchies  of  France  and  Spain  in  perpetual  hoftilities. 

Philip  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Ninth,  facrificing 
to  their  mutual  bigotry  and  deteftation  of  the  re¬ 
formers,  all  the  fubjects  of  conteft  between  the  two 
crowns,  had  recently  entered  into  the  clofeft  alli¬ 
ance.  The  conferences  held  at  Bayonne,  between 
Catherine  of  Medicis  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  were 
univerfally  fuppofed  to  have,  for  their  principal  ob- 
jedl,  the  extirpation  of  the  hugcnots.  An  attack 
upon  England  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  cru- 
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CHAP,  fade,  meriting  the  immediate  benediclion  of  Heaven, 
^^^izabeth  lay  under  a  papal  excommunication;  and 

1569,15:4.  fucceffive  pontiffs  had  abfolved  her  fubjects  from  all. 
allegiance  to  her  perfon  or  government.  Ihe  en¬ 
mity  of  France  was  faintly  concealed  through  the 
veil  of  exterior  regard  and  profeffions  of  amity ; 
nor  did  that  profligate  court  hefitate  to  exert  the 
inoft  perfidious  duplicity,  in  order  to^  lull  the  cir- 
cumfpe(flion  of  Elizabeth,  and  diininifh  her  vigi¬ 
lance.  Philip,  though,  during  the  life  of  Francis 
the  Second,  had  been  reftrained  from  afting  in  a 
hoflile  manner  towards  the  queen,  by  the  dread  of 
feeing  the  crown  of  England  united  to  thofe  of 
France  and  Scotland  under  one  head ;  was  no 
fooner  releafed  from  his  apprehenfions,  by  the  death 
of  the  French  king,  than  he  tlirew  off  the  mafk. 
The  queen  endeavoured,  by  every  mark  of  perfonal 
refpecf,  but  in  vain,  to  preferve  his  friendfhip ;  or, 
at  all  events,  to  deprecate  the  refentment  of  fo  pow¬ 
erful  a  prince.  He  lullenly  refufed  the  order  of  the 
'i^arter,  which  fhe  tendered  him,  and  declined  re¬ 
newing  the  ancient  league  between  the  houfes  of 
England  and  Burgundy.  Ihefe  firft  denionftra- 
tions  of  alienation,  were  followed  by  more  unequi¬ 
vocal  proofs  of  anger.  The  Englifh  ambaffadors  in 
Spain  were  wantonly  infulted;  and  no  latisfaclion 
was  made  for  the  capture  of  three  Ihips,  commanded 
by  fir  John  Hawkins,  on  the  coaft  of  Mexico.  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  yielding  to  the  necelTity  of  the  time,  em- 
barraffed  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  aware  of  the 
infidious  duplicity  of  the  French  court,  prudently 
difl'embled  her  fenle  of  thefe  injuries,  and  waited 
for  a  more  favourable  moment,  in  which  to  take 
vengeance  on  Philip.  The  troubles  that  arofe  in 
the  Isietherlands,  foon  afforded  her  an  occafion,  of 
which  ftie  availed  herfelf.  Without  violating  the 
peace  fubfifting  with  Spain,  or  involving  herfelf  in 
open  hoftilities  with  that  monarchy,  flie  effeduaily 
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defeated  the  fchemes  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  by  feizing  chap. 
and  retaining,  at  a  moft  critical  juncture,  a  very 
large  fum,  which  fome  Genoefe  merchants  were  1574- 
remitting  to  Antwerp.  Though  flie  accompanied 
this  acT  with  excufes,  and  affurances  of  reftitution, 
the  confequences  to  Spain  were  fatal  and  irreme¬ 
diable. 

Towards  France,  of  whofe  powder  Ilie  ftood  lefs  in 
awe,  her  conduct  was  more  decided,  and  her  inter¬ 
ference  clearly  avowed.  At  a  very  early  period  of 
her  reign,  wdien  the  civil  wars  commenced  in  that 
country,  fhe  fent  a  powerful  fuccour  to  the  prince 
of  Conde  and  the  hugonots  ;  who,  as  a  pledge  for 
the  repayment  of  the  afliftance,  delivered  Havre  de 
Grace  into  her  poffeflion.  At  the  pacification  which 
Ihortly  afterwards  took  place  between  Charles  the 
Ninth  and  his  fubjects,  they  jointly  invelted  Havre, 
and  the  plague  co-operating  w'ith  famine,  it  war, 
furrendered  by  capitulation.  So  ungrateful  a  re¬ 
turn  for  her  protection,  did  not  prevent  the  queen 
from  renewing  her  fupport,  when  the  diffenfions  re¬ 
vived  in  France;  and  Ihe  extended,  after  Conde’s 
defeat  and  death  at  Jarnac,  the  lame  aid  to  Coligni, 
who  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  proteftanc 
forces.  Yet  even  this  open  acT:  of  interference,  fhe 
qualified  by  her  ambaflador  at  the  court  of  France, 
and  avoided  carefully  involving  her  kingdom  in 
war,  while  it  was  polfible  to  attain  the  fame  objecT 
by  indirect  means. 

Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  already  de¬ 
termined  to  maflacre  the  rebels  whom  he  could  not 
fubdue,  and  who,  with  that  refoluiion,  had  granted 
them  an  advantageous  peace,  diflembled  his  indig¬ 
nation  at  ElizabetlFs  condud.  He  went  further, 
and,  in  order  to  extinguifli  the  remembrance  of 
paft  raifunderftandings,  made  every  flattering  ad¬ 
vance  to  obtain  her  friendfhip  and  alliance.  He 
had  long  been  invefted  with  the  order  of  the  garter: 

he 
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c  H  A'  p.  Jie  now  propofed  to  enter  into  the  clofeft  connections 
with  England,  and  fet  on  foot  a  negotiation  for 
'574.  the  marriage  of  his  brother  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou, 
with  the  queen.  She  affected  to  liflen  with  appa¬ 
rent  complacency,  to  the  offer,  which  flattered  her 
perfonal  vanity ;  and,  confcious  that  on  the  pretext 
of  religion,  fhe  could  at  any  time  break  off  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  treaty,  fhe  permitted  it  to  be  dif- 
cuffed,  and  the  leading  articles  to  be  agitated.  The 
maffacre  of  Paris,  that  quickly  followed,  evinced  to 
her  the  deep  and  perfidious  defigns  of  the  French 
court,  which  v^ere  not  only  levelled  at  Coligni  and 
his  adherents,  but  had  for  their  object,  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  proteflant  religion  in  every  country 
of  Europe.  She  dreaded  the  union  of  Charles  and 
Philip,  and  faw  her  own  inevitable  ruin,  in  fo  un¬ 
equal  a  combination  againft  England.  Happily,  the 
new  commotions  which  immediately  arofe  in  the 
dominions  of  the  former  prince,  where  the  hugo- 
nots,  more  exafperated  than  fubdued,  exerted  the 
moft  fuccefsful  efforts  againft  the  crown,  in  a  con- 
•fiderable  degree  calmed  her  apprehenfions  from 
that  quarter. 

d'he  armies  and  revenues  of  Spain  were  drained 
by  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  which  reluc¬ 
tantly  compelled  Philip  to  poftpone,  though  not 
finally  to  lay  afide,  his  projeefs  of  conqueft  and  re- 
venffe  asrainft  the  Eng-lifh.  Yet,  confcious  of  the 
delicacy  and  danger  of  her  fituation,  which  required 
not  only  vigilance,  but  diflimulation,  fhe  adapted 
her  conducl  to  it  with  wonderful  fkill.  and  verfa- 
tility.  To  Philip,  fhe  continued,  even  when  fend¬ 
ing  fecret  affiftance  to  his  fubjecls  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  to  make  profeflions  of  neutrality  and  amity. 
She  admitted  the  ambaffador  of  Charles  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  apology,  and  to  ftate  the  pretended 
reafons  of  his  fovereign,  for  exterminating  his  un¬ 
armed  and  unfufpecting  fubjecls.  She  moderated 
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the  expreflions  of  her  indignation  at  this  aft  of  fan-  chap. 
guinary  treachery,  and  Ihe  affefted  to  fuppofe  that 
it  had  not  been  premeditated  on  the  part  of  the  1569,1574. 
king.  Though  well  aware  of  the  little  reliance  to 
be  placed  upon  the  oaths  or  treaties  made  with 
fuch  a  prince,  (he  permitted  the  negociation  for  her 
marriage  with  the  duke  of  Alenfon,  Charles’s  fe- 
cond  brother,  to  be  renewed.  Elizabeth  even  fent 
one  of  the  firft  noblemen  of  her  coiirt,  to  affift  as 
her  reprefentative  at  the  baptifm  of  the  infant 
daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  and  appeared  to 
cultivate  that  monarch’s  friendfhip  with  the  utmoft 
fincerity  (9).  ' 

While  flie  made  fo  many  facrifices  to  policy,  and 
to  her  perfonal  fafety,  fhe  neglefted  no  precaution  orEU?»-°"* 
that  might  enable  her  to  meet  and  to  overcome 
the  dangers,  which  menaced  her  tranquillity.  She 
redoubled  her  vigilance  in  difcovering  and  reprelT- 
ing  the  plots  of  her  catholic  fubjefts  in  favour  of 
Mary.  She  wifely  courted  all  the  arts  of  popula¬ 
rity,  augmented  her  navy,  exercifed  her  people  to 
arms,  and  renewed  her  alliance  with  the  German 
princes  of  the  proteftant  perfuafion.  By  thefe  ef¬ 
forts,  fhe  faw  herfelf  in  a  condition  to  fuftain  any 
attack,  which  her  inveterate  enemies  might  make ; 
and  the  alfeftionate  zeal  of  her  parliament  and  peo¬ 
ple,  grateful  for  the  blefling  of  her  government, 
fcconded  the  exertions  of  their  fovereign. 

Such  was  the  lituation  of  affairs,  when  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Ninth  took  place,  and  Henry  the 
Third  afcended  the  throne  of  France. 

The  queen  had  nearly  compleated  her  forty-firft  charaner 
year,  and  was  in  the  plenitude  of  her  vigour  and 
talents.  Though,  conlidercd  as  a  woman,  fhe  ap¬ 
pears-  to  have  laboured  under  many  of  the  charac- 

(9)  Ciinden’'!  Aiinnls,  p.  103 — 178.  P.ajjin,  vol.  vii.  p,  344 — 396. 
litinie,  vpI.  V.  p.  167.  --ii.o. 
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CHAP,  teriftic  weakncffes  or  defefts  of  her  fex ;  yet,  as  a 
monarch,  fhe  united  almoft  every  great  endowment 
1574.  which  could  conciliate  love,  or  infpire  refpecT;. 
The  violence,  caprice,  and  tyranny  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  are  certainly  to  be  traced  in  many  of  her 
actions.  The  vanity,  coquetry,  and  inordinate 
paffion  for  admiration,  that  diltinguiflied  Anna 
Bullen,  and  which  conduced  to  her  ruin,  we^'e  car¬ 
ried  to  a  much  more  inexcufable  heighth  by  her 
daughter.  Her  condud  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
however  palliated  by  neceffity,  excites  difapproba- 
tion,  and  even  abhorrence.  The  malignity  with 
which  fhe  perfecuted  the  unfortunate  countefs  of 
Hertford,  filler  to  lady  Jane  Gray,  and  whofe  only 
crime  feems  to  be  her  defcent  from  the  blood-royal 
of  England,  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  reprobated. 
Perhaps  more  than  either  of  thefe,  her  feledion  of 
Robert  Dudley  for  her  favourite,  and  the  continued 
protedion  which  Ihe  extended  to  fo  dangerous  and 
profligate  a  man,  during  almoft  the  whole  courfe  of 
Jiis  life ;  in  a  public  point  of  view,  calls  for  the 
greateft  condemnation.  But  thefe  vices  or  faults 
were  eclipfed  by  her  frugality,  vigilance,  magnani¬ 
mity,  wifdom,  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  profperity  of  her  people.  They  repaid 
her  care  with  the  warmeft  attachment,  and  were 
fully  fenfible  of  their  felicity  in  being  governed  by 
lb  great  a  princefs. 

.State  of  the  1574,  the  internal  troubles  and  commotions, 

.kingdom  at  wliich  had  fo  frequently  difturbed  her  tranquillity, 
tins  period,  ^  great  mcafure  extin d,  and  their  caufes  re¬ 

moved.  Her  prifoner,  the  queen  of  Scots,  languifh- 
ing  in  confinement,  and  transferred  fuccelfively  to 
various  places  of  fecurity,  was  detained  in  the 
caftle  of  Tutbury,  under  the  guard  of  the  earls  of 
Shrewfbury  and  Huntingdon.  The  party  attached 
to  that  princefs,  wearied  with  vain  efibrts  for  her 
releafe  and  re-eftablifhment,  was  funk  into  defpon- 
'  dency. 
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dency.  With  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  their  hopes  chap. 
had  been  extinguiflied.  Elizabeth,  after  a  delay  of 
fomc  months,  and  a  reludfance,  which  feems  to 
have  been  real,  Cgned  an  order  for  his  execution  ; 
and  his  head  was  Itruck  off  upon  Tower-hill  (lo).  . 

The  rebellion,  raflily  commenced  in  the  northern 
counties,  had  left  fcarcely  any  traces.  No  part  of 
the  queen’s  dominions,  during  her  whole  reign, 
caufed  her  more  difquietude,  or  occafioned  her  more 
expence,  than  Ireland.  The  unfettled  nature  of  the 
ifland  j  the  feuds  continually  fubfifting  between  the 
chiefs;  their  bigotted  adherence  to  the  catholic 
faith  ;  and  the  efle<ft  produced  among  fo  uncivilized 
a  people,  by  the  bull  of  Pius  the  Fifth,  excommu¬ 
nicating  Elizabeth :  thefe  caufes  gave  birth  to  per¬ 
petual  revolts ;  and  though  fpeedily  quelled  or  re- 
prelied  by  the  lord-deputies,  they  drained  the  royal 
coffers,  and  painfully  exercifed  the  unremitting  at¬ 
tention  of  the  government.  In  Scotland,  the^ laft 
remaining  adherents  of  Mary  had  either  fubmitted 
themfelves  voluntarily  to  the  eftabliflied  govern¬ 
ment,  or  were  reduced  to  obedience,  and  the  leaders 
capitally  punilhed,  by  force  of  arms.  The  caftle  of 
Edinburgh,  which  ftill  held  out  for  the  imprifoned 
queen,  was  taken  by  the  Englilh,  and  her  partizans 
were  finally  vanquifhed.  The  earl  of  Morton, 
chofen  regent,  depended  upon  Elizabeth,  and  looked 
up  to  her  for  fupport  and  protection  (x  i).  In  the 
Low  Countries,  her  implacable  and  powerful  ad« 
verfary,  the  duke  of  Alva,  who  had  aided  every  at¬ 
tempt  againfl;  her  perfon  and  government,  was  at 
length  recalled  by  the  king  of  Spain.  His  fucceffor, 
Requefens,  a  man  of  milder  difpofition,  rather  en¬ 
deavoured  to  cultivate  her  friendfliip,  than  to 
widen  the  breach.  The  revolted  fubjeds  of  Philip, 
in  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  already 

(to)  Hume,  vcl.  v.  p.  15^.  (uj  Papin,  vol,  vii.  p.  386 — 392, 
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regarded  her  as  their  prote£lrefs,  and  fued  for  her 
afliftance  (12). 

From  the  power  of  France,  flie  had  no  immediate 
caufe  for  alarm.  The  deceafe  of  Charles;  the  ab- 
fence  and  diftance  of  Henry,  who  was  in  Poland,  at 
the  time  of  his  brother's  death  ;  the  diftrafted  Rate 
of  the  country ;  the  weaknefs  of  the  crown ;  and 
the  diverfion  which  might  at  any  moment  be  made 
in  her  favour,  by  the  hugonots :  all  thefe  circum- 
flances  guaranteed  her  fecurity.  Spain  was  a  more 
formidable  enemy  ;  and  (he  conftantly,  during  her 
whole  reign,  kept  her  eye  fixed  upon  that  bigotted 
and  vindictive  court.  But  neither  had  fhe  hitherto 
altogether  ceafed  to  obferve  fome  meafures  with 
Philip,  nor  had  he  leifure  and  ability  to  bend  the 
force  of  his  monarchy  againft  England.  With  Se- 
baftian,  the  young  king  of  Portugal,  fhe  had  re= 
cently  contracted  an  alliance,  and  terminated  fome 
differences  relative  to  commerce,  which  had  fub- 
fifted  between  the  fubjeCts  of  the  two  crowns  fince 
the  time  of  Edw^ard  the  Sixth  ( 1 3').  The  emperor 
Maximilian  the  Second  had  always  profeffed  for  her 
the  molt  partial  efteem,  and  had  even  exerted  his 
intereft  at  the  court  of  Rome,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
communication  with  which  fhe  was  menaced.  Eli¬ 
zabeth  repaid  his  attention,  by  every  act  of  regard, 
and  treated  him  on  all  occafions,  as  her  father. 
When  his  daughter,  the  archduchefs  Anne,  was 
married  to  Philip  the  Second,  fhe  fent  a  fleet,  com¬ 
manded  by  lord  Howard,  to  efcort  her  from  Zea¬ 
land  into  Spain.  At  the  nuptials  of  another  of  the 
emperor’s  daughters,  Elizabeth,  who  efpoufed 
Charles  the  Ninth  of  France,  fhe,  from  the  fame 
motives,  difpatched  a  fplendid  embaffy  to  aflift  at 
the  ceremony  (14).  The  proteftant  princes  of  the 

(12)  Camden,  p.  173.  (13)  ibid.  p.  147. 

(14)  Ibid.  p.  129, 130.  Hume,  Tol.  V.  p.  208.  Rapin,  vol.  vii.  p.  388. 
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German  empire  courted  her  friendfliip  ;  and  even  chap. 
from  the  extremities  of  Europe,  John  Bafilowitz,  . 
czar  of  Mufeovy,  not  only  granted  peculiar  com- 
mercial  immunities  to  her  fubjecls,  but  folicited  her 
alliance,  and  warmly  urged  her  to  enter  into  the 
clofeft  ftipulations  for  their  mutual  fafety. 

The  high  confideration  to  which  the  queen  had  Minifters 
attained  in  the  ellimation  of  foreign  courts,  was 
the  refult  of  that  energy  and  vigilance,  which  dif-  SL'aSth. 
tinguiihed  her  domeftic  counfels  and  government. 

Though  many  of  the  greateft  names  which  adorn 
her  annals,  appeared  at  a  later  period  of  her  reign, 
yet,  the  perfons  employed  at  this  time  in  the  high- 
eft  offices  of  truft,  have  merited  the  applaufes  of 
pofteriry,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  men  whom  England  has  produced.  At 
their  head,  muft  be  placed  fir  William  Cecil,  feqre-  Cecil, 
tary  of  ftate ;  and  whom  ffie  raifed,  after  thirteen 
years  of  fervice,  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the 
name  of  lord  Burleigh  (15).  His  fagacky,  applica¬ 
tion,  and  devotion  to  the  interefts  of  his  miftrefs, 
induced  her  foon  afterwards  to  nominate  him  lord 
high  treafurer,  in  which  employment  he  continued 
to  his  death.  Though  accufed  by  his  enemies,  of 
too  great  a  difpofition  to  parfimony,  and  of  re- 
preffing  the  bounty  of  the  queen  towards  thofe, 
who  had  impoveriffied  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of 
the  ftate ;  he  neverthelefs  ftands  defervedly  in  the 
firft  rank  of  wile  and  able  minifters.  He  even  ven¬ 
tured,  more  than  once,  to  oppofe  the  indifereet  pro-  \ 
fufion  of  dignities  and  honours,  which  ffie  heaped 
upon  the  earl  of  Leiceftcr ;  and,  in  fuch  a  contra- 
di<ftion  to  her  avowed  partiality,  he  evinced  the 
higheft  elevation  of  mind,  and  regard  to  the  pubiiq 
interefts. 


(15)  Camden,  p,  163. 
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CHAP.  The  talents  of  fir  Francis  Walfingham  were 
fcarcely  inferior,  and  his  virtue  was  more  pure, 
IJ74.  than  that  of  Cecil.  At  this  period  of  Elizabeth’s 
waifing-  reign,  he  was  her  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  France, 
where  his  vigilance  gave  her  timely  intimation  of 
many  of  the  treacherous  meafures,  defigned  to  in¬ 
vade  her  repofe.  His  dillntereftednefs  and  active 
precautions  diminiihed  his  private  fortune,  and  re¬ 
duced  him  to  fuch  poverty,  as  to  leave  his  daughter 
to  be  portioned  by  the  queen. 

Throck.  Throckmorton  was  endowed  with  extraordinary 
morton.  abilities,  which  he  had  evinced  in  many  arduous, 
and  delicate  firuations;  but,  having  offended  lord 
Burleigh,  he  had  met  with  a  return  from  Elizabeth, 
inadequate  to  his  faithful  fervices  ;  and  be  died,  a 
fhort  time  before  the  elevation  of  that  nobleman  to 
the  poft  of  treafurer'  i6).  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  feal,  was  not  more  eminent  for 
his  capacity,  than  for  having  given  birth  to  a  fon, 
whofe  genius  eclipfed  the  talents  of  his  father. 
Drake,  fprung  from  an  obfcure  family,  but  deftined 
to  the  moft  glorious  naval  atchievements,  had  al¬ 
ready  fignalized  himfelf  by  a  bold  and  fuccefsful  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  Spaniards  in  America ;  and  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  carry  his  depredations  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  norie  of  his  countrymen  had  hitherto 
ventured.  Raleigh,  afterwards  fo  renowned  and  fo 
unfortunate,  firfl;  appeared  in  the  fuccours,  fent  by 
Elizabeth  to  CoHgni,  where  his  courage  and  capa¬ 
city  rendered  him  diflinguifhed. 

Lekefier.  TIus  lift  is  difgraccd  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter-; 

whofe  influence,  founded  only  on  exterior  graces  of 
perfon  or  manners,  and  whofe  character,  compofed 
of  the  moft  odious  vices,  reflect  difhonour  on  his 
miftrefs’s  choice.  The  truth  of  hiftory  will  not, 
however,  permit  the  omiflion  of  a  man,  whofe  af- 

(i  6)  Camden,  p.  i,^o. 
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cendency  over  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,  can  only  be  c  h  a  p. 
compared  to  that  of  Bothwell  over  Mary,  queen  ot 
Scots,  and  whofe  crimes  fcarcely  appear  to  have 
merited  a  milder  fate.  Like  him,  Leicefter  afpired 
to  his  fovereign’s  bed  ;  and  though  Elizabeth’s  jea- 
loufy  of  any  participation  of  her  authority,  or  other 
more  unascertained  caufes,  prevented  her  from 
giving  to  her  favourite  this  lafi  proof  of  his  empire, 
and  ot  her  weakneis ;  he  neverthclefs  attained  to  fo 
exorbitant  a  heighth  of  power  as  to  thake  the 
queen’s  popularity,  and  confiderably  to  diminilh 
the  refpeft  paid  to  her  perfon  and  government. 

If,  after  this  furvey  of  Elizabeth’s  perfonal  cha«Conftitu. 
rafter,  her  minifters,  and  meafures,  we  permit  our-£°^i°^j 
felves,  diverted  of  prejudice,  to  contemplate  the 
conrtitution  of  England  under  her  reign,  we  muft; 
be  compelled  to  admit,  that,  notwithllanding  the 
forms  of  a  limited  monarchy,  it  approached,  in 
many  eflential  points,  to  the  genius  of  defpotifm. 

The  throne  was  not  only  intrenched  behind  num- 
berlefs  branches  of  prerogative,  the  moft  inimical 
to  liberty;  but  it  was  furrounded  by  tribunals,  fub- 
verfive  of  freedom,  civil  or  religious.  Ihe  dif- 
penfing  power  alone,  which  was  ackno'wledged  to 
refide  in  the  crown,  rendered  its  poffeiTor  para¬ 
mount  to  all  laws.  The  right  of  arbitrary  impri- 
fonment  fubjefted  every  individual  to  arrefl  and 
detention.  Monopolies,  granted  at  pleafure,  im- 
pofed  the  mort  ruinous  fetters,  or  rertriftions,  on 
general  indurtry.  Benevolence  and  loans,  arbitra¬ 
rily  exafted,  rendered  property  infecure  (17).  As 
if  fo  many  opprefiive  claims  or  powers  were  not 
furticient  to  retain  the  people  in  fubjeftion,  and  to 
awe  the  moft  enterprizing  and  feditious,  courts  of 
criminal  juftice,  armed  with  indefinite  authority, 
were  like  wife  added.  At  the  head  of  them  may  be 

(17)  Hume,  voL  v.  Appendix,  uv 
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c  H^A  p.  ranked  the  Star  Chamber,  fo  celebrated,  and  fo 
odious,  in  the  Englifti  hiftory.  Its  jurirdi<5lion  ex- 
2  574-  tended  to  almoft  every  fpecies  of  crimes,  not  cog¬ 
nizable  in  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  law:  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  compoied  it,  were  remov^able  at  pleafure ; 
and  their  fentences  might  inflicl  corporal  punilh- 
ment,  fines,  and  imprifonment  (i 8>  The  High 
Commiflion  Court  was  a  fcourge,  if  polTible,  more 
fevere;  becaufe  it  tyrannized  over  the  opinions 
and  the  confciences  of  men.  It  was  inhituted  foon 
after  the  queen’s  acceffion,  on  her  afl'umption  of 
the  fpiritual  lupremacy,  and  exercifed  the  fame 
.powers,  which  Henry  the  Eighth  had  delegated  to 
a  vicegerent,  or  vicar-general,  in  1536.  If,  to  the 
two  tribunals  already  mentioned,  we  add  Courts 
Martial,  which  the  fovereign  might  authorize,  and 
before  whofe  jurifdiclion  all  treafonable  offences 
might  be  brought,  we  fhall  need  little  additional 
proof  of  the  boundlefs  pretenfions  and  exercifes  of 
r.xtenfive  prerogative,  or  of  the  feeble  barriers  by  which 
preroga-  the  fubjecl  was  then  defended  from  its  inva- 
non(ig). 

Pdiiia-  parliaments,  though  frequently  convoked, 

ments,  w'cre  neither  free  in  their  deliberations,  nor  did 
they  poffefs  the  independence,  courage,  and  fenfe 
of  dignity,  indifpenfable  to  impel,  and  fuftain  them, 
in  a  contefl  with  the  crown.  It  was  not  among 
the  peers,  that  the  flame  of  liberty  could  be  natu¬ 
rally  expected  to  take  birth;  and  the  other  houfe 
had  not  as  yet  made  fufficient  advances  in  opulence, 
or  knowledge,  to  feel,  in  its  full  force,  the  inefti- 
mable  value  of  equal  laws,  impartial  juftice,  and 
civil  liberty.  Elizabeth  rcpreffed,  throughout  her  ' 
whole  reign,  every  attempt,  on  their  part,  to  eman¬ 
cipate  either  themfelves  or  their  conftituents,  with  j 

(:8)  Hume,  vol.  v,  p.  453,  454. 

(19J  Ibid.  Appsiidiyi,  iii. 
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the  moft  vigilant  attention  ;  and  (he  did  not  fcruple  chap, 
to  order  into  cuftody,  or  to  detain  in  confinement, .  j. 
any  member,  who  prefumed  to  pafs  the  limits  1574^ 
which  Ihe  thought  proper  to  affix,  to  the  freedom 
of  debate.  The  reprehenfion,  accompanied  with 
menaces,  which  file  ufed  towards  both  houfes  of 
parliament,  at  the  clofs  of  the  feflion  in  1 566  ;  be- 
caufe  they  had  ventured,  with  indifcreet  loyalty 
and  zeal  for  their  country,  to  prefs  her  marriage, 
or  the  nomination  of  the  eventual  fucceffor,  if  fhe 
perfifted  in  remaining  fingle ;  may  evince  how  fe- 
verely  fhe  checked  the  firft  dawnings  of  popular  in- 
vafion(2o).  In  1571,  the  lord- keeper  admonifhed 
the  parliament,  at  its  meeting,  not  to  meddle  with 
affairs  of  ftate;,and  a  member  of  the  lower  houfe 
was  fummoned  before  the  privy  council,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  from  appearing  again  in  his  place,  for  ha¬ 
ving  made  a  motion  relative  to  the  reformation  of 
the  liturgy.  The  queen  afterwards  fignified  to  him 
her  permiflion  to  return  to  the  houfe  of  commons. 
Another  member,  in  the  courfe  of  the  feflion,  was 
reprimanded  by  the  council,  for  daring  to  cenfure 
a  ruinous  patent,  granted  by  the  crown.  At  the 
prorogation,  the  lord-keeper  again  reminded  them 
of  their  audacity,  infolence,  and  prefumption,  in 
offering  to  call  into  doubt  the  prerogatives,  inhe¬ 
rent  in,  and  exercifed  by,  Elizabeth  (21). 

It  is  indifputable,  that  in  her  able  hands,  the 
royal  prerogatives  were  preferved,  and  prolonged 
beyond  the  term  at  which,  with  lefs  Ikilful  manage¬ 
ment,  they  mu  ft  have  arrived,  from  the  rapid  pro- 
grefs  of  true  fcience,  wealth,  and  liberality,  among' 
the  people.  Her  natural  difpofition  to  economy, 
confirmed  by  the  neceflity  of  maintaining  her  inde¬ 
pendence  on  the  parliament,  or  of  bartering  prero- 

(20)  Camden,  p.  68—70. 

^21)  D’Ewes,  p.  141.  and  p.  17S,  176.— and  p.  151, 
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CHAP  gative  for  fuppHes,  made  her  not  only  fparing  of 
the  public  treafure,  but  induced  her  rather  to  refufe 
1574*  the  pecuniary  aids  offered  her  by  the  commons, 
than  to  purchafe  them  by  the  flighteft  facrifice  of 
,  power.  It  is  difficult  to  commend  too  highly,  as 
a  virtue,  the  frugality  of  Elizabeth,  fince  it  neither 
partook  of  an  illiberal  pariimony,  nor  degenerated 
into  avarice.  1  he  want  of  it  in  her  two  immediate 
fucceffors,  expofed  them  to  all  the  inroads  of  demo¬ 
cratic  violence,  and  accelerated  the  deftruclion  of 
royalty  itielf. 

Belides  the  great  features  of  prerogative  enume- 
da^im^or  rated,  many  inferior,  but,  very  onerous  rights  or 
the  crown,  claims,  cxifted  under  this  reign.  The  court  of 
wards  was  a  fevere  and  humiliating  one,  which  fub- 
jecfed  the  heirs  of  all  landed  eftates,  during  their 
non  age,  to  the  guardianfhip  of  the  crown :  great 
abuies  were  committed  in  its  adminiftration.  1  he 
right  of  purveyance,  or  pre-emption,  was  a  ftill 
more  extenfive  grievance  in  its  operation.  The 
prohibition  of  the  nobility  to  marry,  without  pre- 
vioufly  obtaining  the  royal  confent ;  fimilar  re- 
ftraints  on  their  leaving  the  kingdom  ;  exemptions 
from  profecution,  and  feizure  of  effecls ;  embargoes 
on  particular  articles  of  trade  ;  prelents,  exacted  to 
an  indefinite  amount:  all  thefe  acts  of  interference 
tended  to  plunder,  opprefs,  or  trample  on  the  fub- 
ject,  and  continued  to  be  exercifed,  without  oppo- 
fition,  till  a  much  later  period  (22).  The  extent  of 
her  power  may  be,  perhaps,  ftill  more  ftrongly 
evinced,  by  obferving,  that  it  extended  even  to 
manners,  drefs,  and  faffiion  ;  objects,  which  have 
ever  been  found  by  legiflators  and  fovereigns, 
harder  to  regulate,  than  matters  of  a  graver  nature. 
Elizabeth,  in  1574,  iffued  a  proclamation,  enjoining 
all  perfons  to  conform  to  the  modes  worn  in  her! 

(2Z)  Hume,  vol.  v.  p,  460 — 462. 
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own  court,  within  fourteen  days ;  and  to  enforce  chap. 
the  obfervance  of  fo  Angular  a  command,  flie  fent  ^  ^ 

out  her  officers  to  break  the  fwords,  or  clip  the  \s-a- 
ruffs,  which  exceeded  the  dimenfions  fpecified  in 
her  prohibition.  Nothing  can  convey  a  livelier 
idea  of  the  fubmiffion  which  flie  exaded,  even  in 
things  exaded,  even  in  things  unconneded  with 
government  and  policy  (23). 

I'he  revenues  of  the  crown  bore,  however,  no  Revenues, 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  prerogatives. 

They  were  as  limited  and  (lender,  as  the  latter  were 
ample  and  comprehenfive.  When  we  confider  with 
how  inadequate  refources,  Elizabeth,  during  four- 
and-forty  years, conducT:ed  the  internal  government; 
fed  the  diffenfions  in  Scotland ;  defended  or  fub- 
jecled  Ireland ;  aided  the  hugonots  in  France ;  re¬ 
pelled  the  attacks  of  Spain,  the  moft  formidable 
monarchy  in  Europe  ;  and  even  carried  her  arms  or 
inroads  into  the  remote  colonies  and  provinces  of 
Philip  the  Second ;  we  are  penetrated  with  admi¬ 
ration,  and  no  longer  wonder  at  the  high  applaufes 
bellowed  by  her  cotemporaries,  on  her  wifdom  and 
capacity.  No  effort  of  economy,  the  moft  vigi¬ 
lant  and  unremitted,  could,  however,  have  enabled 
her  to  compafs  objects  fo  vaft,  and  many  of  which 
demanded  large  pecuniary  fupplies,  unlefs  Ihe  had 
availed  herfelf  of  the  power  of  alienating  and  felling 
the  royal  domain  (24).  Her  dread  of  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  parliament,  induced  her  to  have  recourfe 
to  an  expedient,  which,  though  it  liberated  her 
from  prefent  embarraffments,  effectually  impove- 
riffied  the  crown,  and  involved  the  princes  of  the 
family  of  Stuart  in  accumulated  diftrefs.  To  this 
refource  muft  be  added,  the  energy  and  fpirit  of  en- 
terprize,  exhibited  by  her  fubjefts;  who,  when  their 

(23)  Camden,  p.  179.  Sttype,  vol.  2.  p.  603.  Townfend’s  Journals, 
p.  ISO- 

(24)  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  472—476. 
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country  wis  to  be  defended,  or  foreign  expeditions 
of  glory  undertaken,  did  not  wait  for  the  fandtion 
of  law,  but  anticipated  the  wants  of  government, 
by  equipping  fliips,  and  arming  them  at  their  pri¬ 
vate  expence.  Incredible  exertions  of  the  nature 
alluded  to,  were  made,  at  different  periods  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign. 

No  regular  troops,  properly  fo  denominated,  ex- 
ifted  in  England  at  this  period;  and  the  only  body 
of  military  forces,  capable  of  being  called  out  on  a 
fudden  emergency,  was  the  militia  They  were 
computed,  in  1574,  not  to  fall  very  fhort  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  in  number ;  but  their  difcipline 
was  by  no  means  fuch  as  to  permit  of  a  reliance  on 
them  for  defence ;  and  the  coafts  were  frequently 
plundered  by  fmall  bodies  of  Spaniards,  fent  over 
from  Flanders  for  that  purpofe  (25).  The  greateft 
fecurity  of  Elizabeth  confifled  in  the  general  attach¬ 
ment  of  all  ranks  of  her  fubjeds,  produced  by  her 
attention  to  their  welfare,  and  the  wifdom  of  her 
meafures.  Even  the  catholics,  confcious  of  the 
lenity  and  beneficence  of  her  adminiftration,  gave 
her  the  moft  unequivocal  teftimonies  of  loyalty, 
during  the  Northern  rebellion,  in  1569(26). 

The  Engiifli  navy  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  have 
had  any  permanent  exiftence  before  the  year  1574* 
After  the  Spaniili  invafion  of  1588,  it  began  to  af- 
fume  a  more  fettled  form,  and  continued  annually 
to  receive  augmentations;  but,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  reign,  the  whole  number  of  feamen  in 
Elizabeth’s  dominions,  was  not  eftimated  at  more 
than  twelve  thoufand.  Trading  veffels,  on  occa- 
ffons  of  danger,  were  converted  into  ftiips  of  war  ; 
and  the  queen  gradually  emancipated  herfelf  from  1 
the  necellity,  under  which  her  father,  Henry  the  I 
Eighth,  had  found  himfelf,  of  applying  to  the  ' 

(3)  Hume,  vol.v.  p.  481  and  482.  (26)  Camden,  p.  II5- 
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Hanfe  towns  for  affiftance,  when  obliged  to  equip  ch^ap, 
a  fleet.  The  royal  navy  might  be  reckoned  at  ^  / 

about  twenty  large  fliips,  and  three  gallies,  which  *^74- 
generally  lay  in  the  river  Medway,  near  Gillingham- 
caftle.  They  appear  to  have  been  conftantly  ready 
for  fervice  (27). 

The  true  principles  of  commerce  were  not  fufli-  Commerce, 
ciently  underftood,  at  the  period  which  we  are  re¬ 
viewing,  to  receive  from  the  government  an  effec¬ 
tual  proteftion  :  monopolies,  patents,  and  exclufive 
grants  of  various  kinds,  continually  emanating 
from  the  crown,  opprefled  the  genius  of  trade,  and 
checked  its  progrefs ;  but  the  fpirit  of  difcovery 
and  enterprize,  which  chara<ff:erifed  the  fixteenth 
century,  made  ample  amends  for  every  impedi¬ 
ment.  The  recent  exploits  and  conquefts  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  and  of  the  Portuguefe 
in  India,  excited  the  emulation  and  exertions  of 
England.  The  moft  important  enterprizes  were 
undertaken  by  individuals,  who  attempted  to  navi¬ 
gate  the  frozen  ocean,  and  to  find  a  paffTage  round 
the  northern  pole,  to  America,  and  to  China. 
However  unfuccefsful  were  thefe  endeavours,  new 
adventurers  appeared,  and  channels  of  trade,  hi¬ 
therto  unknown,  were  explored.  That  to  Mufeovy, 
was  peculiarly  beneficial,  and  received  the  greateft 
encouragement  from  the  czar,  John  Bafilowitz.  It 
is  fcarcely  credible,  that  as  early  as  1570,  when 
commerce  muff;  ftill  be  regarded  as  in  its  infancy, 
the  Englifh  undertook  and  executed  plans  fo  bold  - 
and  hazardous,  as  fcarcely  to  be  exceeded  in  the 
prefent  age.  Befides  the  voyages  of  Frobiffier, 

Davis,  Haw'kins,  and  many  others,  which  were 
partly  intended  to  difeover,  or  colonize  diftant  parts 
of  the  earth ;  the  traders  to  Ruflia  afeended  the 
river  Duna,  to  Wologdaj  tranfported  their  com- 


(17)  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  480. 
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c  H^A  P-moditieii  by  land,  through  the  interior  provinces, 
to  Jaroflau  ;  and  defcending  the  Wolga,  arrived  at 
*574.  Aftracan.  They  afterwards  crolTed  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  entered  Perfia ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  ob- 
llacles  arifing  from  the  unfettled  ftate  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  the  deferts  which  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  pafs,  penetrated  to  the  cities  of  Cafbin, 
Teverin,  and  others,  where  they  fold  their  goods. 
It  is  owing  to  the  perpetual  wars,  which,  under 
Amurath  the  Third,  were  made  by  the  Turks, 
upon  Perfia,  that  fo  extraordinary  and  beneficial  a 
mart  was  loft  to  the  Englifti  nation ;  but,  the  very 
attempt  evinces  the  ardor  and  fpirit,  which  then 
pervaded  the  middle  ranks  of  fociety(28).  The 
gold  trade  with  the  negroes  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
had  exifted  ever  fince  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Sixth,  notwithftanding  the  remonftrances 
of  the  court  of  Portugal,  which  pretended  to  the 
foie  and  exclufive  dominion  of  that  part  of  the 
globe.  Elizabeth  adjufted  the  differences,  in  1571, 
by  a  commercial  treaty,  which  ftill  left  her  fubjefts 
at  liberty  to  carry  on  their  traffic  to  Africa (29). 

In  1563,  Cardinal  Granvelle,  who  conduced  the 
affairs  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  under  Margaret 
of  Parma,  had  induced  her  to  prohibit  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  the  Englilh  cloths.  In  this  predicament, 
the  city  of  Emden,  in  Eaft  Friezland,  was  chofen 
for  the  mart  or  ftaple,  to  which  the  woollen  manu- 
fadlures  of  England  were  fent.  But  foon  after¬ 
wards,  the  original  treaty,  denominated  “  the  great 
intercourfe,”  was  revived,  by  the  mutual  neceffities 
of  the  two  countries  (30}.  It  was  again  completely 
fufpended  by  the  quarrel,  which  took  place  in  1568, 
between  the  courts  of  London  and  Madrid,  on  oc- 
cafion  of  the  feizure  and  detention  of  the  Genoefe 

(28)  Camden,  p.  105,  icC.— and  p.  86. 

(29J  [bid.  p.  147. 

(30)  Rapin,  vol.  vii.  p.  248  and  249. 
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vefTels,  deftined  to  carry  pecuniary  remittances  to  c  h  a  p. 
the  duke  of  Alva.  Hamburgh  then  became,  for 
fome  years,  the  channel  of  trade  to  Germany,  in- 
ftead  of  Bruges  and  Antwerp;  but,  early  in  1573, 

Philip  the  Second,  whofe  Flemifh  fubjects  feverely 
felt  the  privation  of  the  Englifh  commerce,  con- 
fented  to  renew  the  ancient  treaty  between  the  two 
crowns  (31).  The  oppreffions  of  that  tyrannical 
prince  had  already  driven  great  numbers  of  his 
moft  induftrious  people  to  abandon  Flanders,  and 
take  refuge  under  Elizabeth’s  protedion.  They 
fettled,  principally,  in  the  eaftern  and  fouthern 
counties,  where  they  introduced  the  art  of  manu¬ 
facturing  bays,  as  well  as  various  fpecies  of  linen 
and  woollen  cloths,  unknown  before  in  Eng- 
land(32).  As  early  as  1 5^5>  ^he  parliament  appears  , 
to  have  made  the  article  of  wool,  an  object  of  the 
moft  ferious  attention.  ^  An  acT:  paffed,  prohibiting, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture, and  imprifonment  for 
the  fiift  offence,  and  on  pain  of  felony  for  the  fe- 
cond,  the  exportation  of  fheep.  The  annual  amount 
of  the  woollen  trade  to  Flanders  was  immenfe,  and 
continued  to  be  progreffive,  during  all  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  whole  number  of  vefl'els,  employed 
by  the  Englilh,  in  trade,  before  1574,  feems  not  to 
have  exceeded  twelve  hundred ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  thele  fell  Ihort  of  eighty  tons  burden  (33). 
^Commerce  itlelf  muft  have  been  very  precarious 
and  infecure,  fince  the  Englifh  channel  was  iafefted 
with  pirates,  particularly  French. 

j  If  we  except  the  woollen  manufacture,  moft  of  Manufac 
,the  others  appear  to  have  been  only  in  their  in-^“‘’^®' 
fancy ;  and  articles  of  elegance  or  luxury  were  fa¬ 
bricated  in  a  much  fuperior  manner,  by  the  Fle- 
ciiungs  and  Italians,  from  whom  they  were  princi- 

(31)  Rapin,  vol  vii.  p.  322  and  323.  Camden, p.  i8r  and  182. 

{J2)  Hume,  vcl.  v.  p.  483.  (33J  Hume,  vol.  v.  p  4I0. 
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pally  procured.  The  knowledge  of  the  proceis  of 
making  gunpowder,  was  recent;  before  1561,  it 
was  imported  from  foreign  countries.  That  of 
brimftone  took  place  four  years  later  ( 34).  Silk 
ftockings  were  worn  by  Elizabeth,  very  early  in 
her  reign :  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  were 
knit,  and  of  the  colour  of  black  (35 \  Watches, 
coaches,  and  many  other  appendages  of  drefs  or 
Jplendor,  were  totally  unknown  among  the  Englifhj 
till  a  later  period  than  that  w'hich  we  are  review- 
ing. 

London,  like  the  other  principal  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  was  compofed  of  very  mean  buildings, 
conftructed  with  wood,  and  faced  with  clay  of  va¬ 
rious  colours.  Brick  and  ftone  edifices  fcarcely  be¬ 
gan  to  be  known,  among  the  higheft  nobility  ;  and 
the  ufe  of  glafs  for  windows,  was  limited  to  the 
fame  clafs  (36).  The  foundation  of  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  conftru<5led  by  the  celebrated  fir  Thomas 
Grelham,  w'as  laid  in  156  ,  and  it  was  completed 
in  the  following  year.  Elizabeth  evinced  her  pro- 
teclion  of  trade,  by  vifiting  it  in  1571,  and  giving 
it,  by  proclamation,  the  name  which  it  ftill  bearsr37). 
We  may  judge,  however,  of  the  [lender  intercourfe 
between  the  Engliih  and  other  nations,  by  the 
fmall  number  of  foreigners  found  in  the  metropolis, 
On  an  accurate  inqueft,  taken  in  1567,  there  were 
not  fo  many  as  five  thoufand  in  London,  from 
every  country  in  Europe ;  and  the  majority  of 
thofe  were  Flemings,  either  compelled  to  fly  foi 
refuge  to  Elizabeth,  by  the  perfecutions  of  Philip 
the  Second,  or  induced  to  vifit  England  from  com¬ 
mercial  motives  (38). 

(54)  Rvmer's  Foedera,  tom.  15,  p.  650. 

( jS)  Howell’s  Hift.  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

(56)  Harrifon,  book  ii.  ch.  la. 

(37)  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  483. 

(78)  Haynes,  p.  461  and  462. 
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It  was  to  Grefham,  one  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied 
characters  of  his  time,  that  the  crown  was  indebted 
for  its  emancipation  from  the  neceflity  of  recurring 
to  Antwerp  for  loans,  whenever  money  was  wanted, 
on  fudden  or  extraordinary  emergencies.  That 
opulent  city,  the  gfeateft  mart  in  the  northern  feas, 
could  only  fupply  funds  ;  and  intereft  was  exa(5led 
at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  By  Grefliam’s 
example  and  exertions,  London  began  to  make 
thefe  pecuniary  advances  ;  and  parliament  fixed  the 
rate  of  legal  intereft,  in  1571,  at  ten  per  cent.  (39) 

Scarcely  any  of  thofe  obvious  and  neceflary  pre¬ 
cautions  for  the  falubrity  and  cleanlinefs  of  the 
capital,  or  the  fafety  and  protedlion  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  which  we  denominate  police,  were  known  at 
this  period.  London  was  infefted  with  riotous, 
diffolute,  and  tumultuous  vagabonds,  againft  whom 
it  was  frequently  necelfary  to  proceed  with  the  ut- 
moft  rigour  and  promptitude  of  juftice  (40).  Simi¬ 
lar,  and  even  greater  diforders,  were  common  in 
the  provinces,  where  troops  of  profligate  and  law- 
lefs  perfons  frequently  affembled,  committed  de¬ 
predations,  and  fet  the  laws  at  defiance.  More 
than  three  hundred  were  executed  every  year,  for 
theft  and  robbery  only,  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  during  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign ;  a  circumftance  very  unfavourable  to  the 
idea  of  fimplicity  or  purity  of  manners,  among  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  people  (41). 

Gypfies  were  another  nuifance,  of  an  aftonifhing 
magnitude :  their  numbers,  throughout  England, 
were  fuppofed  to  exceed  ten  thoufand  ;  and  par¬ 
liament,  as  early  as  1563,  rendered  it  felony  to  be 
feen  or  found  for  one  month  in  their  company  (42}. 

(39)  Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  476  and  483. 

(40)  Rymer,  tom.  xvi.  p.  279. 

(41)  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  469. 

(42)  Rapii),  vol.  vii.  p.  248,  note. 
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CHAP.  The  plague  committed  continual  and  terrible  ra* 
vages  ;  nor  were  any  wholefome  regulations  adopted, 
1574-  to  prevent  its  entrance.  The  garrifoB,  which, 
under  the  earl  of  Warwick,  had  defended  Havre- 
).emp.is.  brought  it  to  England  in  the  fummer  of 

1 563  5  and  more  than  twenty  thoufand  perfons 
were  carried  off  by  its  attacks,  in  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  alone  (43).  The  ufe  of  coals,  as  an  article  of 
fuel,  feems  to  have  been  almoft  totally  unknown  in 
the  metropolis,  before  1574.  Wood  was  univer- 
fally  ufed  for  fires.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
James  the  Firft,  that,  from  the  immenfe  and  in- 
creafing  confumption  of  wood,  coals  began  to  be 
fubftituted  in  its  place. 

Feudal’  Notwithftanding  the  progrelfive  Rate  of  opulence 

grandeur,  confideration  among  the  commons,  ftrong 

traces  of  the  feudal  grandeur  and  ancient  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  barons,  exifted  after  Elizabeth’s  accef- 
fion  (44^.  The  earl  of  Leicefter,  her  unworthy  fa¬ 
vourite,  is  faid  to  have  laid  up  arms  for  near  ten 
thoufand  men,  in  Kennelworth-caftle.  Ramparts, 
moats,  artillery,  and  dependants,  ready  to  appear 
on  the  firft  fummons,  ftill  diftinguiflied  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  nobility.  In  1 569,  the  earls  of  North¬ 
umberland  and  Weftmoreland  drew  together  an 
army,  amounting  to  four  thoufand  foot,  and  fix 
hundred  horfe,  at  a  very  Ihort  notice,  compofed  al¬ 
moft  wholly  of  their  catholic  tenants,  vaffals,  and 
*  retainers  (45).  Perfonal  fervitude  was  not  extineft 
till  towards  the  clofe  of  this  reign. 

Learning.  It  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  age  was  very 
learned  ;  and  that  erudition  was  even  more  generally 
pofiTeffed,  or  diffufed,  efpecially  among  the  higheft 
clafles  of  fociety,  than  in  the  prefent  century.  The 
enthufiafm,  and  almoft  idolatry,  with  which  the 

(43)  Camden,  p.  51,  52.  (44)  Hume,  vol.  v,  p,  486,  487.  ' 

(45)  Camden,  p.  115. 
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great  writers  of  antiquity  were  received,  on  the  chap. 
revival  of  letters,  had  not  yet  totally  fubfided^  or 
exhaufted  itfelf,  before  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  ‘S-'i- 
century.  Elizabeth,  her  minifters,  favourites,  and 
even  the  ladies  of  the  court,  were  familiar  with  the 
Greek  philofophers,  and  Roman  hiftorians  (46). 

The  queen,  on  many  public  occafions,  evinced  the 
facility  which  flie  poffeflTed  in  the  dead  languages ; 
and  learning  eminently  conduced  to  preferment,  or 
public  employment  (47).  But,  pedantry  infeded 
the  fchools,  the  univerfities,  and  the  palace.  Tafte 
had  not  yet  manifefted  itfelf:  the  Englifh  language 
was  far  from  having  fixed  its  ftandard,  or  attained  • 
its  perfeftion.  Hiftory,  poetry,  philofophy,  and  ail 
the  delicate  productions  of  refined  and  cultivated 
genius,  were  either  unknown,  or  in  their  com¬ 
mencement.  Bacon  and  Shakfpeare  had  not  pafled 
the  limits  of  childhood;  nor 'had  Spenler  yet  com- 
pofed  a  ftanza  of  his  “  Fairy  Queen.’* 

Ireland,  before  the  year  1 574,  can  only  be  re-  state  of 
garded  as  a  barbarous  province,  nominally  confti- 
tuting  a  dependency  of  the  Englifli  crown  ;  but,  in 
reality,  productive  neither  of  revenue,  nor  effentiai 
benefit  of  any  kind,  to  Elizabeth.  The  fierce  na¬ 
ture  of  its  inhabitants;  their  ignorance,  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  fervile  reverence  for  the  Romifh  fee;  the 
want  of  arts,  manufacT:ures,  trade,  and  civilization ; 
above  all,  the  unlimited  authority  exercifed  by  the 
great  barons  and  nobility,  over  their  vaflals  ;  thefe 
caufes  confpired  to  bereave  the  Englifh  princes  of 
any  advantage,  from  their  titular  fupremacy  over 
the  ifland.  It  was,  in  fad,  from  the  period  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  accefllon  to  her  death,  in  a  Rate  of  perpe¬ 
tual  revolt  and  commotion,  open,  or  concealed. 

The  province  of  Ulfter  gave  her  the  moft  copious 
matter  of  alarm,  occupied  her  attention,  exliaufted 


(46)  Hume,  vol.  v  p  490. 
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CHAP,  her  finances,  and  frequently  emancipated  itfelf 
from  her  obedience.  The  queen  exerted,  in  vain, 
1574.  her  clemency,  and  her  feverity,  by  turns:  no  per¬ 
manent  tranquillity  was  eftabliflaed.  Shan  O’Neal, 
who  had  been  created  earl  of  Tyrone,  by  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  who  denominated  himfelf  King  of 
XJIfter,  was  a  barbarian  of  no  common  fpecies,  and 
inacceflible  to  pity,  generofity,  or  forgivenefs.  He 
was  furnamed  Bacco,  or  the  Lame  (48).  The  de- 
feription  left  us  by  Camden  of  his  appearance  and 
attendants,  in  the  year  1562,  when  he  came  oyer 
to  London,  to  implore  pardon  for  his  multiplied 
crimes  and  offences,  is  equally  extraordinary  and 
Barbanfm  entertaining.  “  He  was  accompanied,  fays  that 
chiefs  hiftorian,  by  a  guard  of  gallowglalfes,  bearing  axes, 
’  and  bareheaded ;  their  curled  hair  hanging  loofely 
down,  dilhevelled.  They  wore  yellow  furplices, 
dyed  with  faffron,  or  urine;  long  fleeves,  fhort 
coats,  and  hairy  mantles.  The  Englifh  gazed  at 
them  with  the  fame  admiration,  which  they  wodld 
now  exprefs  at  the  fight  of  a  Chinefe,  or  an  Ame¬ 
rican  (49  j.”  O’Neal  behaved  with  a  fort  of  haughty 
and  arrogant  fubmiffion,  towards  Elizabeth,  who 
pardoned,  reftored,  and  fent  him  back  with  ho¬ 
nour,  to  his  native  country. 

In  return  for  fo  much  lenity,  he  again  took  up 
arms  in  1567.  We  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  his 
command,  and  the  formidable  power  of  fuch  a 
rebel,  by  the  troops  or  followers  whom  he  levied, 
and  retained  under  his  ftandard.  Befides  his  body¬ 
guards,  amounting  to  feven  hundred  men,  he  had  a 
force  compofing  four  thoufand  infantry,  and  a 
thoufand  cavalry  (50).  Such  was  his  unconquer¬ 
able  deteftation  of  the  Englifh  name  and  nation^ 
that  he  offered  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  to  Mary, 

(48)  Camden,  p.  25—36.  (45)  Ibid.  p.  48. 

(50)  Camden,  p.  87. 
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^ueen  of  Scots,  and  ftrangled  feveral  of  his  own  ^  n  a  p. 
i^aflals,  for  no  other  fault,  than  feeding  on  Englifli 
bread  (51).  His  end  was  fuch  as  his  enormities  *S74. 
iuflly  merited.  Driven  from  his  morafles  and  fo- 
'efts,  by  fir  Henry  Sydney,  the  lord  deputy,  he 
:hrew  himfelf  upon  the  mercy  of  fome  Scottifh 
nfurgents,  whom  he  had  previoufly  injured,  by 
ivhom  he  was  cut  to  pieces  in  their  own  camp. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  modern  hiftory, 

;o  this  favage  chief,  who  reminds  us  of  the  fabulous 
•obbers  and  banditti  of  ancient  Greece.  He  not 
)nly  feized  and  deprived  his  father  of  his  rightful 
aatrimony,  and  put  to  death  his  natural  brother, 

)ut  committed  every  excefs.  Like  the  Knipper- 
iollings,  and  other  leaders  of  the  anabaptifts  in  the 
impire,  he  retained  numerous  concubines  for  his 
deafures.  “  A  man,  fays  Camden,  moft  polluted 
vith  murders  and  adulteries  ;  and  fo  immoderately 
iddiriied  to  drunkennefs,  that,^  to  cool  his  body 
vhen  inflamed  with  wine  and  ufquebaugh,  he  was 
iccuftomed  to  bury  himfelf  in  the  earth,  or  to  wal- 
ow  in  mud  up  to  the  chin  (52).”  We  may  con- 
:lude,  that  the  inferior  claft'es  were  equally  un- 
ivilized  and  ferocious. 

Munfter  became  the  fcene  of  rebellion  in  1 569  j  Frequency 
nd  the  facility  with  which  Philip  the  Second  could 
ntroduce  fupplies  of  men  and  arms  into  that  pro¬ 
vince,  which  was  not  very  remote  from  the  coafts 
)f  Gallicia  and  Bifcay,  rendered  every  infurredion 
leculiarly  critical  and  alarming.  The  earls  of  Or- 
nond  and  Defmond  poflefled  in  Munfter  an  autho- 
ity,  fimilar  to  O’Neal’s,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
he  ifland;  but,  they  appear  to  have  been  more 
lumane  and  tradable  (53). 


(51)  Camden,  p.  87.  (52)  Ibid.  p.  89, 

(53)  Ibid.  p.  117,  ij8. 
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c  H  A  P.  In  1570,  Connaught,  where  the  O’Briens,  earls 
of  Thomond,  were  the  moft  powerful  barons,  re- 
1J74.  volted  ;  but  it  was  fpeedily  reduced  to  obedience. 
Even  Leinfter  could  not  be  retained  in  fubjeftion 
Oppreflion  by  the  prefence  of  the  lord  deputy  v  54}.  Thefe 
of  the  go-  perpetual  infurrecfions  feem  to  prove,  at  leaft  as 
nauch  oppreflion  and  mal-adminiftration  on  the 
part  of  the  Englifh,  as  they  evince  the^  refradory, 
or  untamable  character  of  the  Irifh.  T.he  greateft 
effort,  made  during  this  period  of  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
for  the  complete  redu(^ion  of  Ultter,  was  one 
undertaken  by  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of  Effex,  in 
1 573.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous  band 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  on  the  expedition  ;  to 
defray  the  expences  of  which,  he  borrowed  of  the 
queen  ten  thoufand  pounds,  on  a  mortgage  of  his 
eftate.  She,  in  recompence,  made  him  a  liberal 
grant  of  the  lands  to  be  conquered;  and  he  en¬ 
gaged  to  maintain,  at  his  own  charge,  two  hun¬ 
dred  horfe,  and  four  hundred  foot.  '  The  attempt 
was  very  unfortunate  and  ruinous  to  all  the  adven¬ 
turers  ;  but  to  none  more  than  the  commander, 
Effex,  who  injured  his  fortune,  narrowly  efcapedj 
with  his  life,  and  vainly  implored  Elizabeth’s  affift-j 
ance.  She  appears  to  have  paid  little  attention  toi 
his  entreaties,  or  demands  (55)- 
Attempts  Some  endeavours  to  colonize  and  civilize  thd 
at  colon i-  ifland,  v  ere  made  by  fir  Thomas  Smith,  in  1572] 
was  fecretary  of  ftate;  and  his  natural  fon  conj 
dudfed  to  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Ulfler,  a  thriving  co- 
lony.  Every  foot  foldier  received  in  fee  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  acres  of  land ;  and  every  horfe< 
man,  two  hundred  and  forty.  Thefe  grants  wer^ 
very  confiderable,  as  the  Irifli  acre  w^as  nearly  oij 
quite  double  that  of  England.  Only  one  penny 
annual  quittance  or  rent,  was  exacted  from  th« 

(54)  Camden,  p.  130 — 164.  (S5)  P-  r7? — 
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Ibldkrs.  But,  the  expedition  was  as  unproductive,  chap, 
as  lord  Effex’s  proved  in  the  following  year  (56), 

Money  feems  to  have  been  fcarcely  known  among  rsi^. 
the  native  Irifli :  the  poffelTions  of  the  chiefs,  like 
thofe  of  mankind  in  the  patriarchal  and  primitive 
ages  of  the  earthy  confifted  principally  in  cattle. 

Brian  MacPhelim,  who  had  ufurped  the  territory  of 
Ciandeboy  in  1573,  had  near  thirty  thoufand  cows, 
befides  ftieep  and  hogs  (57).  Corn  and  grain  were 
little  cultivated.  Wolves  infefted  the  country  ;  and' 
in  1575,  a  peftilence  fwept  off  vaft  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  (58;.  It  was  not  without  reafon,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  that  we  find  Eli¬ 
zabeth  regarding  it  as  the  moft  vulnerable  quarter 
of  her  dominions ;  and  as  peculiarly  open  to  in- 
vaflon  from  the  power  of  Spain,  which,  as  early  as 
1569,  made  fome  infidious  attempts  to  excite  a  re¬ 
bellion  in  Munfter  (59). 

(56)  Camden,  p.  164,  165.  (58)  Camden,  p.  165— i8fc 

(57)  Ibid.  p.  175.  (J9)  P- 
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CHAP.  II. 

SCOTLAND. 


Review  of  the  Scoitijh  HiJlory,from  the  death  of  yames 
the  Fifth,  to  the  year  1574- — State  of  Scotland  at 
that  period, — Limited  nature  of  the  royal  power.—— 
Effed  of  the  reformation. — Revenues. — Military  force, 
— Manners  of  the  nation. 

CHAP.  ^  kingdom  of  Scotland,  long  plunged  in 

ii-  dotneftic  diflenfions,  and  fcarcely  emerged 

from  barbarifm  under  the  firft  princes  of  the  houfe 
Scotland  of  Stuart,  cannot,^  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  have 
deatrof^  affumed  any  place  in  the  European  fyftem,  till  to- 
james  the  wards  the  commencement  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

‘  ^  ■  During  the  reigns  of  James  the  Fourth,  and  Fifth, 
'  the  Scots  contrafted  the  clofeft  alliances  with 
France  ;  and  the  former  of  thofe  kings  fell  a  victim 
to  his  attachment  to  that  nation  j  having  periihed, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  with  his  braveft  followers, 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  gained  over  him  by 
the  arms  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  James  the  Fifth, 
likewife,  terminated  his  life  by  a  premature  end, 
caufed  from  the  conflift  of  indignation  and  (hame, 
at  being  forfaken  by  his  nobility,  when  on  the  point 
of  invading  England.  His  infant  daughter,  Mary, 
fucceeded  to  his  crown,  and  to  the  hereditary  mif* 
fortunes  of  her  family. 

1542,1561.  During  the  period  of  near  nineteen  years,  which 
elapfed  between  the  birth  of  Mary,  and  her  return 
to  Scotland,  after  the  death  of  her  hufband,  Francis 
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he  Second ;  that  unhappy  kingdom,  abandoned  chap. 
o  various  governors,  was  plundered  and  ravaged 
)y  the  contending  factions. 

The  earl  of  Arran,  afterwards  better  known  in  Regency  of 
liftory,  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Chatelherault ; 
nan  of  irrefolute  temper,  and  of  very  limited 
alents;  was  chofen  regent,  and  exercifed  the  office 
luring  eleven  years.  The  intrigues  and  influence 
)f  the  French  court  compelled  him,  at  the  end  of 
hat  time,  reludantly  to  cede  the  dignity  to  Mary  of 
juife,  widow  of  James  the  Fifth,  and  mother  to  the 
^oung  queen.  No  princefs  was  better  calculated  to 
lave  promoted  the  profperity,  and  reftored  the 
;ranquillity  of  Scotland,  by  her  endowments  of 
nind,  and  virtues  of  charader ;  if  (he  had  not  been 
iropelled,  from  her  deference  to  the  counfels  of  her 
irothers,  the  duke  of  Guife  and  cardinal  of  Lorrain, 
jpon  violent  meafures,  religious  and  civil.  It  be- 
:ame  indifpenfable  to  fuftain  them,  by  the  moft 
idious  and  unpopular  of  all  ac1;s  ;  the  intro^uftion 
if  French  troops  :  but,  far  from  attaining  the  end 
iropofed,  flte  gradually  alienated  the  affeclions  of 
:he  nobility  and  people.  Her  government  grew 
^eeble ;  and  being  ftained  by  repeated  violations  of 
•aith,  funk  into  contempt.  Infurreclions  againfi: 
ler  authority  were  fet  on  foot,  in  which  religious 
seal  added  fury  to  the  other  caufes  of  complaint ; 
ind  though  repeatedly  diffipated  by  the  addrefs  or 
dgour  of  the  regent,  they  perpetually  revived  (i). 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  Elizabeth  fucceeded  ,558. 
o  the  throne  of  England;  and  fliortly  afterwards, 
denry  the  Second  of  France  was  killed  in  a  tour¬ 
nament,  by  the  count  of  Montgomery.  Few 
svents  could  have  been  more  injurious  to  the  au¬ 
thority,  or  unpropitious  to  the  projects,  of  the 
queen  dowager.  France,  which,  from  that  period, 

to  Robeitfon’s  Hilt,  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  95—168.  palliai. 
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CHAP,  began  to  be  involved  in  diffenfions,  that  terminated 
in  civil  war,  was  rendered,  in  a  great  meafure,  in- 
1558.  capable  of  interfering  with  energy  in  the  concerns 
of  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  queen  of  . 
England  not  only  poffefled  talents  the  moft  indih 
putable  for  government ;  but  every  motive  or 
principle,  perfonal  and  political,  combined  to  in-' 
duce  her  to  extend  proteftion  to  the  Scottifh  in- 
TronMes  of  furgents.  It  was  requifite  that  no  time  fhould  bei 
Scotland,  jofj-  jjj  granting  this  affiftance,  the  French  having 
already  entered,  and  fortified  Leith ;  and  though 
the  nobles,  who  had  taken  up  arms  againft  the  re-i 
gent,  proceeded  formally  to  depofe,  and  declare  her 
deprived  of  ail  rightful  power,  they  were  by  nO; 
means  in  a  condition  to  enforce  their  fentence.i 
They  applied  to  Elizabeth,  and  fhe  did  not  hefitatei 
infiantly  to  fend  a  body  of  forces  to  their  aid,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  powerful  fquadron.  Leith  was  befieged  ; ; 
and,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  during  thel 
progrefs  of  which  the  queen  dowager  died,  was  fur- 
rendered  by  capitulation,  to  the  united  army  of 
England  and  Scotland.  A  treaty  followed,  by 
which  the  French  troops  were  compelled  immedin 
ately  to  evacuate  the  latter  kingdom;  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  in  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  by  fo  viJ 
gorous  and  faccefsful  an  enterprize,  acquired  an  i,n»| 
terefi,  and  an  afcendancy,  which  fhe  never  aftern 
wards  lofi,  in  the  Scottiih  affairs  and  counfels  (2).  ; 

The  deceafe  of  Francis  the  Second,  which  took 
place  a  few  months  fiibfequent  to  thefe  eveiots, 
enabled,  and  in  forne  meafure  compelled  Mary,  the 
young  queen  of  France  and  Scotland,  to  rev.ifit  feePi 
native  dominions.  Her  reign,  which  failed  fcarcely! 
feven  years,  to  the  time  of  her  flight  into  England 
and  imprifonment,  is  fo  intimately  conne<fted  withl 
the  Mitory  of  Eiizabetii, 
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infeparable  part  of  it ;  nor,  after  the  review  which  chap. 
has  been  taken  of  the  latter,  is  it  neceflary  to  enter 
here  upon  any  difcufTion  of  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  1561, 1568. 
during  that  period.  The  mal-adminiftration  of 
Mary,  fucceeded  by  the  cataftrophe  of  the  king,  her 
hufband’s  death,  and  her  marriage  with  Bothwell, 
excited  univerfal  abhorrence  and  indignation.  Her 
captivfty  and  depofition  were  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable  confequences  of  thefe  foul  proceedings ; 
and  file  only  effected  her  efcape  from  confinement, 
to  incur  a  greater  misfortune,  that  of  failing  into 
the  hands  of  her  inveterate  enemy  and  rival,  Eli- 
j  zabeth. 

As  it  became  indifpenfable,  after  the  imprifon- Regency  of 
ment  of  Mary  in  Lochlevin  Caftle,  to  eleft  a  re- 
3  gent,  who  m'ight  reprefent  the  perfon  of  the  fove- 
reign,  till  the  young  king,  then  in  infancy,  lliould 
.attain  to  years  of  difcretion,  the  earl  of  Murray  was 
=  chofen  to  fill  the  office.  He  was  natural  fbn  to 
James  the  Fifth,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  endowed 
with  qualifications  which  rendered  him  worthy  of 
jfuch  an  elevation.  The  precarious  tenure  by  which 
,he  held  his  dignity,  and  the  number  of  adherents, 
who  ftill  waited  only  for  a  favourable  occafion  to 
reftore  the  queen,  compelled  him,  however,  not 
.only  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fupport  of  Elizabeth  ; 
but,  on  many  occafions,  to  facrifice  the  honour  and 
independence  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  ambition.  He  condefcended  to  become  the 
inftrument  of  her  vengeance  againfi;  Mai'y,  at  the 
.conferences  of  York  and  of  Hampton  Court,  which 
were  fucceffively  held,  with  the  pretended  intention 
of  reftoring  the  captive  queen  of  Scots  to  fome  por¬ 
tion  of  powder ;  and,  during  his  life,  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  England  in  the  counfels  of  the  latter  coun¬ 
try,  was  ftrongly  marked. 

The  regency  of  Murray  was  of  fhort  duration ;  1570. 

he  was  aflaflinated  at  Linlithgow,  by  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman. 
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Lenox. 


^  ^  tleman,  whom  he  had  injured ;  and  the  kingdom 

1  relapfed  anew  into  anarchy  and  confufion  (3). 

The  earl  of  Lenox,  father  to  Henry  Darnley, 
king  of  Scotland,  and  grandfather  to  James  the 
Sixth,  fucceeded,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  months, 
to  the  office  of  regent.  Bound  by  every  tie  of 
obligation,  to  the  queen  of  England,  who  had  fa¬ 
voured  his  eleftion ;  irritated  againft  Mary,  as  the 
fuppofed  murderer  of  his  fon ;  and  deftitute  of 
talents,  or  force,  to  emancipate  himfelf  and  his 
country  from  their  dependence  on  Elizabeth  ;  her 
influence  was  rather  augmented,  than  diminiflied, 
during  the  adminiftration  of  Lenox.  But  an  act 
of  violence,  fimilar  to  that  which  had  deprived  the 
earl  of  Murray  of  his  life,  terminated  the  regency 
of  his  fucceflbr,  in  little  more  than  a  year  from  its 
commencement. 

The  earl  of  Mar  was  chofen  to  fupply  his  place, 
and  held  it  nearly  an  equal  time.  Of  a  high  and 
generous  fpirit,  and  of  unimpeached  integrity,  he 
deeply  lamented  the  calamities  of  his  country,  and 
vainly  exerted  himfelf  to  extinguifli  the  inveterate 
factions  by  which  it  was  divided.  Lefs  docile  than 
his  predeceflbr,  he  attempted  to  refcue  Scotland 
from  the  ftate  of  fervile  infignificance  into  which  it 
had  fallen.  But,  unequal  to  the  execution  of  fo 
patriotic  a  plan,  and  impeded  by  his  own  party,  in 
every  effort  to  attain  it,  his  mind  funk  under  the 
difappointment,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  difeafes 
occafioned  by  his  fenfibility  (4). 

After  fo  rapid  a  fucceffion  of  regents,  the  earl  of 
Morton  was  raifed  to  that  office,  without  a  compe¬ 
titor.  Under  his  adminiftration,  the  kingdoni  of  | 
Scotland  was  reduced  to  the  loweft  degree  of  poli-  | 
tical  humiliation.  Elizabeth,  fuftaining  him  with  i 
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(3)  Robertfon,  vol.  i.  p.  441 — 514. 

(4)  Robertfon,  vol,  ii.  p.  1 — 37, 
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all  her  power,  and  uniting  her  forces  to  thofe  of  c  h  a  p. 
Morton,  the  fiege  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was  ^  ^ 

formed ;  the  laft  place  of  ftrength,  which  had  con-  157a, 
tinned  to  hold  out  for  Mary.  It  was  taken,  after 
a  long  and  gallant  defence ;  but  the  regent  tar- 
niflied  the  acquifition,  by  the  cruel  abufe  which  he 
made  of  it,  and  by  his  feverity  againft  the  van- 
quiftied  rebels  (5). 

In  1 574,  Scotland,  which,  for  fucceflive  centuries, 
had  continually  been  the  rival  and  the  enemy  of  Gotland. 
England,  no  longer  appeared  capable  of  molefting 
its  repofe.  Exhaufted  by  feuds  and  internal  com¬ 
motions,  deftitute  of  pecuniary  or  commercial  re- 
fources,  and  governed  under  a  regent,  conftituted 
by  Elizabeth,  and  maintained  by  her  bounty ;  few 
traces  of  the  proud  and  martial  fpirit,  which  cha- 
rafterized  the  times  of  her  ancient  kings,  are  hence¬ 
forward  to  be  difcovered.  Scotland,  notwithftand- 
ing  fome  intervals  of  alienation  or  refentment,  gra¬ 
dually  funk  into  a  ftate  of  fubferviency,  nearly  re- 
fembling  that  of  a  province  of  England  ;  and  feemed 
to  anticipate  the  final  incorporation  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  which  took  place  at  the  acceffion  of 
James. 

T.  he  power  of  the  Scottilh  princes,  during  the  Royal 
courfe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  did  not,  by  any 
means,  advance  with  the  rapidity,  which  marked 
the  progrefs  of  the  monarchical  authority  in  moft 
of  the  other  European  ftates.  While  France,  under 
Lewis  the  Eleventh,  had  feen  defpotifm  fully  efta- 
blilhed ;  and  while  in  England,  the  fubtle  policy  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  capricious  tyranny  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  had  Tapped,  or  overturned  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility  ;  in  Scotland,  the  ancient 
foundations  of  the  ariftocracy  feemed  to  bid  defi¬ 
ance  to  every  attack.  The  fovereign  could  fcarcely 


(S)  Robertfon,  p.  38—51- 
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CHAP,  be  confidered  in  any  other  light,  than  as  the  head 
j  and  chief  of  his  barons,  from  whom  he  was  faintly 
JJ74-  diftinguilhed  by  external  pre-eminence  and  dig¬ 
its  limited  iiity(6).  Many  caufes  had  contributed  to  prolong, 
nature.  fortify  the  feudal  fyftem,  among  the  Scots. 

The  fmall  number,  and  vaft  poffeffions  of  the  nobles: 
the  mountainous,  or  fterile  nature  of  the  country, 
dilhcult  to  penetrate  and  fubjecl :  the  intimate  con¬ 
nection  between  the  lord  and  his  vaffals,  llrength- 
ened  by  confanguinity,  intereft,  and  affedlion.  But 
more  than  all  thefe,  the  two  minorities  of  James 
the  Fifth,  and  of  Mary,  had  relaxed  the  vigour  of 
government,  produced  an  oblivion,  or  contempt  of 
'  the  royal  funftions,  and  introduced  every  fpecies  of 
diforder  into  the  different  departments  7  .  After 
the  return  of  Mary  from  France,  in  156J,  the 
crov/n  might,  by  management,  time,  and  addrefs, 
have  gradually  recovered,  or  extended  its  preroga¬ 
tives.  Her  mifconducf,  followed  by  her  crimes, 
her  depolition,  and  flight  to  England,  difconcerted 
every  view  of  this  nature.  An  infant  prince,  under 
the  tuition  of  a  regent,  was  placed  on  the  throne,, 
and  poffeffed  the  nominal  fupremacy  over  a  fierce 
and  uncivilized  nation.  Of  four  noblemen,  fuc- 
ceffively  elected  to  fill  the  oflke  in  the  fhort  fpace  of, 
five  years,  two  had  perifhed  by  affaffination  Thcj 
eai  I  of  Morton  exercifed  only  a  precarious  and  ill-i 
eftablilhed  power,  fuflained  by  the  Englifh  influ¬ 
ence,  or  treafures,  under  a  minor  king.  ^ 

As  if  the  combined  operation  of  fuch  multiplied  ! 
caufes,  or  circumftances,  were  not  fufficient  to 
humble,  and  almoft  extinguifli  the  royal  authority; 
another  event,  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and  capable, 
even  alone,  of  fhaking  the  bafis  on  which  monarchy  ‘ 
Genius  of  itfclf  refts,  had  recently  taken  place.  The  reforma-  j 
lion,  completed  in  1560,  had  been  conducted  upon  : 


the  refor 
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(6)  Robertfon,  vol.  i.  p.  25 — 32. 


(7)  Ibid.  p.  3*^— 39- 
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irinciplcs,  widely  different  from  thofe  which  a^lu-  chap. 
ted  the  Englifh  kings,  who  fubverted  the  catholic 
aith  and  eftablifhments.  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  13-4. 
Llizabeth,  while  they  corrected  the  abufes,  retained 
nany  of  the  ceremonies  and  forms,  of  the  Romifli 
hurch ;  and  far  from  deftroying  the  ecclefiaftical 
olity,  or  dignities,  they  admitted  neither  change 
lor  innovation  in  that  effential  point.  But,  the 
rdent  and  republican  fpirit  of  the  Scotch  reformers 
/as  not  to  be  repreffed  by  the  fanclity  of  ufages, 
owever  venerable  or  judicious.  After  havino^ 
endered  their  doctrines  triumphant,  and  feized  on 
he  lands  of  the  clergy,  they  could  not  be  fatisfied 
dthout  deftroying  the  hierarchy  itfelf.  The  de- 
locratic  conftitution,  introduced  by  Calvin  at 
Geneva,  was  imitated  in  Scotland ;  and  by  the  fub- 
itution  of  deacons  or  prefbyters,  in  the  place  of 
ifcops,  the  crown  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  de¬ 
rived  of  one  of  its  moft  effential  fupports  (8). 

In  a  fingle  particular  only,  the  kings  of  Scotland  Lords  of 
:emed  to  have  enjoyed  a  right,  which,  in  times  of 
ibordination  and  repofe,  might  have  enabled  them 
Dfurmount  every -barrier,  and  to  trample  on  every 
:ftralnt  of  law.  The  “  Lords  of  Articles,”  a  com- 
littee,  elected  from  the  various  orders  or  eftates  of 
'hich  the  parliament  was  compofed,  and  which 
offeffed  the  foie  privilege  of  admitting,  or  pre- 
uding  the  difcullion  of  all  bills,  were  in  the  im- 
lediate  nomination  of  the  fovereign(9).  But  even 
lis  engine,  formidable  as  it  muft  be  coufidered, 

)uld  not  enable  the  government  to  enforce,  or 
ceoute  the  laws,  among  a  haughty  knd  turbulent 
:ople,  accuftomed  to  regard  the  orders  of  their 
liefs  as  the  only  legitimate  authority ;  and,  with 
le  exception  of  the  Polifh  kings,  thofe  of  Scotland 

(8)  Rapin’s  Hift.  of  England,  vol,  vii,  p,  239.  Hume’s  Hift.  of  England, 

1.  V.  p,  20 — io.  and  p.  37 — 39.  Robettfon,  vol.  i.  p.  236—242. 

(9)  Robeitfon,  vol.  i,  p.  77—79. 
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may,  perhaps,  juftly  be  regarded,  in  1574,  asth( 
moft  limited,  or  deftitute  of  power,  of  any  in  Eu 
rope. 

The  paucity  of  their  revenues  was  proportionat< 
to  the  fevere  limitations  on  their  prerogative,  ant 
incapacitated  them  for  any  enterprize  of  expence  oi 
duration.  The  royal  demefnes,  or  crown  lands 
were  long  confidered  as  the  only  legitimate  fouro 
from  whence  all  fupplies  could  be  drawn ;  and  an] 
impofitions,  levied  upon  the  people,  were  merely  oc 
cafional,  and  granted  for  temporary  purpofes 
Commerce  was  too  limited,  to  admit  of  derivinj 
an  effeclual  afliftance,  from  duties  on  merchandize 
and  before  the  death  of  James  the  Fifth,  taxes,  prc 
perly  fo  denominated,  and  regularly  exafted,  wer 
unknown  (io>  Even  in  1555,  when  Mary  d 
Guife^  the  queen  regent,  ventured  to  propofe  i 
parliament,  a  contribution  upon  property  througt 
out  the  kingdom,  of  the  fmalleft  defcription,  th 
propofal  was  rejeded  with  indignation  (i  i).  Te 
years  later,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  attempted,  h 
virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative,  to  raife  fupplie 
Fines  and  loans  were  demanded,  with  a  view  I 
enable  her  to  maintain  a  body  of  forces  againft  tl 
rebels,  who  had  openly  infulted  and  attacked  t^ 
throne ;  but  fhe  foon  difcovered  the  imprariicabilii 
of  enforcing  her  commands,  and  was  neceffitated  \ 
adopt  other  meafures  for  railing  money  (12).  N 
thing  contributed  more  towards  rendering  the  ea 
of  Morton’s  regency  odious,  than  his  granting . 
cences,  or  monopolies,  for  carrying  on  particul 
branches  of  trade ;  and  laying  taxes  on  commoc; 
ties,  in  order  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  exchequt 
Thefe  expedients,  equally  repugnant  to  the  geni 

(10)  Robertfon,  p.  17,18.  (12)  Robeitfon,  p.  34*. 

(11)  Ibid.  p.  152. 


of  the  conftitution,  and  to  the  ufages  of  the  nation,  chap, 
excited  univerfal  refentmerit('i3). 

It  may  naturally  be  fuppofed,  that,  in  fuch  a  fiate  '574- 
of  fociety,  kings,  deftitute  pf  authority  and  of  re- 
\enues,  could  not  maintain  any  body  of  regular 
forces.  James  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  only  com¬ 
bated  at  the  head  of  their  nobility,  who  were  at¬ 
tended  to  the  field  by  their  relpecfive  vaflals:  how 
feeble  was  their  influence  or  command  over  fuch 
an  army,  may  be  judged,  from  the  memorable 
aftion  at  Solway,  in  1 542  ;  where  the  great  barons, 
diiguifed  with  their  fovereign,  chofe  rather  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  the  Englifh,  and 
to  facrifice  their  liberty,  than  to  fubmit  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  whom  James  the  Fifth  had  thought  proper  to 
appoint  (14').  The  confpirators,  amounting  only 
to  an  hundred  and  fifty,  who  affaffinated  the  cardi¬ 
nal  Beatoun,  in  1^46,  maintained  themfelves  in  the 
caftle  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  held  it  out  againft  the 
power  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  then  regent,  for  five 
months  ( 15).  Mary  of  Guife,  during  her  regency, 
was  conftantly  fufiained  by  French  troops,  who  ap-  ^ 
pear,  on  fome  occafions,  to  have  been  carried  to  the 
number  of  fix  thoufand,  and  fcarcely  ever  to  have 
fallen  below  three  thoufand.  They  were  paid  and 
maintained  by  Henry  the  Second,  or  his  fiiccefTor ; 

^nd  eminently  contributed  to  fupport  the  precarious 
dignity,  and  to  enforce  the  illegal  or  opprelhve 
meafures,  of  the  queen  regent  ( 1 6).  But,  by  the 
.reaty  of  Edinburgh,  concluded  in  1560,  thefe 
■orces  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  j 
md  Mary,  her  daughter,  uhen  fhe  returned  to  her 
dominions,  in  1561,  had  no  foreign  army  on  which. 

:o  rely.  We  find,  that  fhe  was  unable  to  retain 
more  than  fix  hundred  cavalry,  and  about  half  the 


(13)  Rotertfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

(14)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  73,  74. 
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(.13)  Robertfon,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
(i6j  Ibid.  p.  180. 
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^  number  of  infantry,  befides  her  ordinary  guards. 
Even  this  fmall  force  exhaufted  her  fcanty  trea- 
'574.  fury;  as  they  received  regular  pay,  and  might  be 
confidered  in  the  light  of  difciplined  foldiers  (17). 
All  the  battles  of  Mary’s  reign  were  fought  by  the 
retainers  of  the  barons,  who  followed  their  fupe- 
riors  to  the  field,  v/ith  equal  alacrity,  either  to 
attack,  or  to  defend  the  crown.  .The  nobles,  who 
drove  Bothwell  to  feek  his  fafety  by  flight,  and 
who  afterwards  depofed  the  queen,  in  1567,  never 
brought  above  three  thoufand  followers,  to  effed 
fo  complete  a  revolution  ( i8>.  At  the  battle  of 
Langfide,  in  the  fubfequent  year,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Scottifti  queen,  the  two  armies  were 
entirely  compofed  of  the  adherents  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  and  other  great  lords,  who  had  haftily  joined 
Mary,  after  her  efcape  from  Lochlevin  caftle,  on 
one  fide  ;  and  on  the  other,  of  the  vaflals  of  the 
earl  of  Murray  and  his  friends.  No  regular  troops 
fought  with  either  party ( 19).  We  may  reafonably 
conclude,  that  under  the  regencies  which  followed, 
the  crown  was  not  in  a  ftate  to  augment  the  mili- 
tary  force,  and  to  maintain  any  body  of  foldiers, 
however  fnialL  We  find,  in  fact,  that  when  the 
earl  of  Morton  prepared  to  inveft  and  befiege  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh,  in  1573,  he  had  neither  am¬ 
munition,  men,  nor  money,  for  fuch  an  enterprize. 
Elizabeth,  his  ally  and  protectrefs,  fent  to  his  affift- 
ance  fifteen  hundred  Englifli,  together  with  a  train 
ot  artillery,  which  enabled  him  to  become  mafter  of 
the  fortrefs ;  20). 

Arts.  traces  of  a  navy  are  to  be  found  during  this 

period,  nor  does  it  leem  as  if  the  Scottifli  kings 
poftefled  any  maritime  force  :  commerce  could  not 

(17)  Robertfon.vol.  i  r.34i.  (i8)  Ibid,  p.442. 

(19)  Hume  s  Hift.  of  England,  vol.  v,  p.  ij;,  128.  Robeitfon,  toI.  i.  p. 
453-457- 

(20)  Robeitfon,  vol,  ii.  p.  47, 
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extend  itfelf,  nor  arts  and  manufactures  attain  be-  c  ha  p, 
yond  the  rudeft  efforts,  among  a  people,  poor,  def- 
titute  of  incitements  to  indulfry,  and  held  in  the  1574. 
fevereft  vaflalage  by  their  fuperiors.  Mary,  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  French  court,  and  accuftomed  to  its 
magnificence,  endeavoured,  not  witi\oi’t  luccefs,  to  ^ 
introduce  fome  portion  of  that  fplendour  and  re¬ 
finement  among  h^r  fubjects,  though  even  thefe  at¬ 
tempts  were  impeded,  or  cenfured,  by  the  Scotch 
reformers;  the  fevere  and  melancholy  genius  of 
whofe  religion  was  inimical  to  every  fpecies  of  in¬ 
nocent  gaiety,  or  gallant  diverfion  (2 1).  After  Manners; 
her  imprifonment,  fcarcely  any  veftiges  of  a  court 
were  to  be  difeovered,  during  the  four  fucceffive 
regencies,  till  the  majority  of  James  the  Sixth. 
Edinburgh  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
could  not  be  deemed  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the 
young  king,  who  was  principally  brought  up  at 
Stirling.  'I'he  manners  of  the  nation  continued  to 
be  fierce,  rude,  and,  on  many  occafions,  barbarous. 

They  were  aSec1;ed  by  the  morofe  and  gloomy 
fpirit  of  the  reformation,  which  had,  in  a  great 
meafure,  deftroyed  the  hierarchy,  and  eftablifhed  a 
democratic  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government  and. 
worfhip.  Scarcely  any  thing,  except  the  name,  of 
the  epifcopal  funftion,  remained  in  1572;  and  fo^a^po^el* 
completely  were  the  revenues  of  the  church  fe- 
queltered  by  the  crown,  or  feized  and  appropriated 
by  the  nobility,  that  the  whole  aggregate  fum,  an¬ 
nually  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  the  Scottiflr 
clergy,  did  not  exceed  nine  thoufand  pound.s  fler- 
ling(22).  Civil  war,  heightened  by  perfonal  in¬ 
juries  and  aniniofity,  inflamed  the  two  factions,  and 
impelled  them  to  acts  the  moft  fanguinary.  The 
parties  of  Mary  and  James,  in  the  names  of  their 

(21)  Hume’s  Hilloiy  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  51 — 53. 

(22}  Robertlon,  vol.  i.  p.  592.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  38 — 41. 
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CHAP,  refpeftive  fovereigns,  defolated  the  country,  and 
- 1^.  carried  their  ravages  over  every  part  of  Scotland. 

1574-  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  fo  late  as  1572,  during 
the  liege  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  the  leaders,  on 
both  fides,  had  fo  totally  obliterated,  or  extinguilh- 
ed,  the  fentiments  of  humanity,  as  to  renew  the 
maffacres,  committed  near  four  centuries  earlier, 
by  Richard  the  Firft,  and  Saladin,  in  Paleftine. 
I’he  prifoners  of  war  were  inhumanly  led  out  to 
execution,  without  diftinftion  of  rank  or  quality, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  at  a  time ;  and  a  practice, 
which  would  difgrace  the  moft  favage  people,  long 
continued  to  be  exercifed(23). 
letters.  Uncivilized  as  the  age  muft  be  regarded,  it  was 
not  deftitute  of  letters ;  and  the  beautiful  Latin 
compofitions  of  Buchanan,  more  efpecially  thofe 
which  are  poetical,  would  alone  be  fufficient  to 
refcue  it  from  the  imputation  of  ignorance.  He 
was  appointed  preceptor  to  James  the  Sixth,  and 
died  at  a  later  period,  than  that  which  we  have 
reviewed. 


(23)  Robertfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  30,  31. 
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•  SPAIN. 


General  review  of  the  reign  of  Philip  'the  Second,  from 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  the  year  1574* — 
Infurrediion,  and  progrefs  of  the  revolution,  in  the 
Low  Countries. — State  of  the  Spanijh  monarchy,  in 
1574. — hnynenfe  power  and  revenues  of  Philip. — 
Defeds  of  the  adminijlration. — Public  debt. — Trade. 
— State  of  the  arts. — Religious  perfecution. — Decline 
of  Spain. 


The  foundation  pf  the  Spanifii  monarchy,  which  chap. 

became  in  a  few  years  fo  formidable  to  the 
repofe  and  liberty  of  Europe,  was  laid,  by  the  mar- 
riage  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  The  junction  of  spaniih  mo- 
the  crowns  of  Caftile  and  Arragon,  on  the  heads 
thofe  powerful  princes,  was  confirmed  by  the  con- 
queft  of  Grenada,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors, 
who  had  reigned  for  feveral  centuries,  over  the 
moft  fertile  provinces  of  Spain.  The  difcoveries 
of  Columbus  opened  a  new  world  to  the  avidity, 
and  ambition  of  the  conquerors  of  America.  Gon- 
falvo  de  Cordova  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
for  Ferdinand.  Thefe  vaft  dominions  devolved,  by 
the  deaths  of  fucceflive  princes,  to  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  in  right  of  his  mother  Joanna ; 
and  he  added  to  them,  his  hereditary  provinces  in 
the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Milan,  on 
the  extinction  of  the  family  of  Sforza.  The  reign  ^ 
of  Charles,  clouded  with  fome  misfortunes,  was.  Reign  of 
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CHAP,  notwithftanding,  during  the  greater  portion  of  it, 
diftinguilhed  by  the  moft  brilliant  fuccefs.  The 
j5i6,  1556.  battle  of  Favia ;  the  capture  of  Francis  the  Firft ; 
thefackof  Rome;  the  expedition  to  Tunis;  and 
the  victory  of  Muhiberg,  by  which  he  became,  for 
a  time,  nearly  defpotic  in  the  empire;  thefe  at- 
chievements  had  covered  him  with  j^ierfonal  glory, 
and  rendered  him  equally  theadmirauon  and  terror 
of  the  European  world.  Tlie  evening  of  his  life 
did  not,  however,  correfpond  with  the  meridian, 
and  juftiSed  the  querulous  remark,  which  fell  from 
him;  that  ‘-fortune  only  favoured  the  young.” 
He  was  over-reached  in  policy,  and  driven  to  fly 
before  the  arms  of  Maurice,  whom  he  had  protected, 
and  raifed  to  dignity  of  elector  of  Saxony. 
While  fmarting  under  the  humiliation,  inflicted  by 
fo  unexpected  an  attack,  and  anxious  to  repair  his 
honour,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  recovered  Metz 
from  the  king  of  France,  he  met  with  a  complete 
repuife  before  that  city  ;  and  with  difficulty  faved 
the  remains  of  his  army  from  the  ravages  of  pefti- 
lence,  and  the  fword  of  an  incenfcd  enemy. 

To  thefe  political  misfoi  tunes,  were  added  the 
preflure  of  perfonal  and  mental  infirmity.  A  pre¬ 
mature  decay  of  his  bodily  powers  unnerved  his 
mind,  and  left  it  open  to  the  impreffion  of  various 
emotions,  difregarded  during  the  profperity  and 
His  abdiM-  fplendour  of  his  youth.  After  long  revolving  it  in 
his  thoughts,  he  dctcrmincd  to  abdicate  his  crown, 
and  to  retire  from  the  gi  eat  fituation,  which  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  fill  with  energy  and  capacity. 
The  inofi;  auguft  and  affecting  exhibition  of  the 
inanity  of  human  grandeur,  which  has  been  ever 
made,  was  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  at  Brufl'els, 
laying  down  the  infignia  of  his  dignity,  before  an 
immenfe  audience,  melted  into  tears.  All  his  titles 
and  pofieffions  defc^nded  to  Philip,  his  only  fon, 
with  the  excenticn  of  the  imperial  crown  ;  which, 
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after  many  vain  efforts  to  transfer  from  his  brother  chap. 
Ferdinand,  to  the  prince  of  Spain,  he  was  reluc- 
tantly  obliged  to  yield  to  the  former.  Hiftorians,  1516,1556^ 
reafoning  partly  from  the  nature  of  man,  and 
partly  from  lome  grounds  of  difcontent,  which 
were  given  him  by  Philip,  have  doubted,  whether 
the  emperor  did  not  find  occafion  fpeedily  to  repent 
his  having  made  fo  vaft  a  donation.  He  retired, 
however,  foon  afterwards  into  Spain,  and  termi¬ 
nated,  in  a  profound  retreat,  his  memorable  life. 

His  end  was  accelerated  by  exercifes  of  devotion 
and  penance,  too  fevere  for  his  enfeebled  frame  ; 
and  which  feem  to  indicate,  that  his  mind  had  fuf- 
fered  by  the  approach  of  age,  and  was  debilitated, 
in  proportion  with  his  bodily  organs  ( 1 ). 

Philip  the  Second,  at  his  acceffion,  was  in  the  ^1556. 
prime  of  life,  and,  unqueftionably,  the  moft  power-  Acceflion  of 
ful  prince  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived.  Th^  P^oHp^tha 
commencement  of  his  reign  was  rendered  peculi¬ 
arly  fplendid,  by  the  victories  of  Ot.  Quintin.  and 
of  Gravelines,  fucceffively  gained  over  the  French 
by  his  generals,  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  the  celebrated  count  Egmont,  afterwards  ex¬ 
ecuted  at  Bruflels.  A  peace,  not  lefs  honourable 
than  advantageous  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  fol¬ 
lowed  thefe  triumphs ;  and  Philip,  whole  habits 
and  manners  were  Spanifh,  and  who  was  impatient 
at  fo  long  a  ftay  in  the  Netherlands,  embraced  the 
firft  occalion  of  returning  to  his  native  kingdom. 

He  poffeffed  many  qualities,  which  might  have  His^charac- 
enabled  him  to  promote  equally  his  own  glory,  and  ter.' 
the  welfare  of  his  people.  His  underftanding  was 
found,  and  capacious ;  his  thoughts,  conftantly  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  cares  of  government ;  and  his  vi-  ^ 
gilance  unexampled,  in  directing  his  attention  to 

(ij  Mayerne  Turquet’s  Hilt,  of  Spain,  pafrim.-— -Abr.  Chronol.  d  Efpagnc, 
vol.  ii.  paffim. 
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CHAP,  the  minuteft  details  of  admlnlftration.  He  fuper- 
intended  in  perfon,  and  his  interference  was  f^elt, 
1556.  over  the  immenfe  extent  of  his  dominions.  In  ap- 
Endow-  plication,  he  has  rarely  been  equalled,  never  ex- 

ceeded  ;  and  his  ftrength  of  conftitution,  aiding  the 
activity  of  his  mind,  he  dedicated  whole  nights  to 
the  labour  of  the  cabinet,  after  having  paffed  the 
day  in  the  fame  painful  exertion.  Neither  pleafure, 
nor  indolence,  relaxed  his  attention  to  bufinefs. 
His  information  of  the  intrigues,  or  meafures,  pro¬ 
jected  in  foreign  courts,  was  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
other  cotemporary  prince ;  as  it  was  one  of  his 
maxims,  that  intelligence  could  fcarcely  be  pur- 
chafed  at  too  high  a  price.  He  enforced  the  rigid 
execution  of  public  juftice,  and  puniflied  feverely 
the  infraction  of  the  laws.  He  polfeiTed  difcern- 
ment,  and  knew  how  to-diftingui£h,  and  to  call  out 
great  talents.  His  mini  hers  and  generals  felt  the 
eye  and  hand  of  a  mailer  always  prefent,  which  in- 
vehigated  their  conduct,  and  would  rigoroufly  ap¬ 
preciate  its  merits.  Neither  profperity  nor  adver- 
'  fity  altered  his  demeanour,  nor  were  capable  of  af¬ 
fecting  his  external  ferenity.  Seated  at  Madrid,  in 
the  center  of  his  dominions,  he  from  thence  fur- 
veyed,  and  directed,  all  operations,  not  by  delegates, 
but  in  perfon. 

Vices  and  'fhcfc  great  endowments  were,  however,  not 
crimes.  Only  fullicd,  but  even  rendered  pernicious  to  his 
fubjects,  by  vices  and  prejudices,  fingulariy  unfur- 
moUntable.  His  bigotry  was  fallen,  languinary, 
and  active  to  dchroy.  It  was  fometimes  mflamed 
by  the  natural  feverity  of  his  temper,  and  frequently 
made  tlie  vehicle,  or  the  mafk,  of  his  ambition  ; 
but  it  never  was  mollified  or  extinguiflied,  at  any 
period  of  his  reign.  It  produced  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  carried  terror  into  every  province 
of  the  Spanilh  monarchy  :  it  fhed  torrents  of  hu¬ 
man  blood,  during  the  iniiin;ec1;ion  of  the  Moors  in 
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Grenada,  which  it  had  originally  provoked.  Even  o  h  a  p. 
the  memory  of  his  own  father,  and  the  perfons  of 
thofe  who  had  been  moft  dear  to  Charles  the  Fifth, 
were  not  fecure  from  Philip’s  religious  perfecution. 
lo  this  deilruclive  principle,  even  more  than  to  his 
inlatiable  love  of  power,  are  to  be  traced,  and  af- 
:ribed,  the  calamities  of  his  reign,  and  the  detef- 
:ation  with  which  pofterity  has  marked  his  charac- 
er.  Scarcely  any  prince  in  modern  times,  has  been 
3urfued  wdth  fuch  general  abhorrence  and  anti- 
5athy.  His  private  and  domeftic  conducT:  afforded 
10  extenuation  for  his  political  crimes.  Envious, 
ufpicious,  vindictive,  diffembling,  and  implacable  ; 
le  was  the  tyrant  of  his  family,  as  much  as  of  his 
)eople.  Accufed  of  having  hallened  the  death  of 
us  queen,  Elizabeth  of  France;  of  his  fon,  Don 
"arlos ;  and  of  his  brother,  Don  John  of  Auftria  : 
ven  if  thefe  charges  w’ere  not  fuftained  by  pofitive 
vidence,  yet  it  will  be  flill  more  difficult  to  excul- 
late  him  from  the  murder  of  Efcovedo ;  the  aflaf- 
nation  of  William,  prince  of  Orange;  and  many 
ther  flagitious  acts,  performed  by  his  command, 
r  undertaken  at  his  fuggeftion.  Of  boundlefs  am- 
ition,  yet  deflitute  of  talents  for  war,  and  hardly 
fteemed  to  poffefs  even  perfonal  courage,  he  de- 
ghted  in  all  the  machinations  of  the  cabinet;  and, 
rom  his  clofet,  fed  or  fomented  diffenfion  in  everv 

•  Capable  of  yielding  to  love, 
nd  of  forming  connexions  of  gallantry,  his  furious 
affions,  and  relentiefs  jealoufy,  rendered  them  fatal 
3  his  confidents,  and  dangerous  even  to  the  object 
f  his  affeXion.  Dreaded  in  his  own  court,  and 
apital ;  odious  to  foreign  nations;  not  beloved, 
ven  by  the  fee  of  Rome,  to  which  he  profeffed  and 
vinced  fo  entire  a  devotion  ;  eflranged  from,  and 
ondemned  by  his  own  relations,  of  the  houfe  of 
tuitria ;  dear  only  to  inquifitors ;  his  reign  was 
larked  by  the  rapid  decline  and  extind’on  of  that 
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CHAP,  enormous  power,  which  had  menaced  ancj  terrifiec 
j  Europe.  Spain,  though  fuftained  by  the  emulatiot 
and  valour  of  the  fineft  troops,  and  fed  by  the  pei* 
petual  influx  of  wealth  from  the  new  world,  ye 
was  unequal  to  the  vaft  expeqditure,  caufed  b) 
Philip’s  projects  of  power  and  aggrandizement 
He  was  difappointed  in  all  his  views  upon  France 
repulfed  by  Elizabeth,  in  his  attack  upon  England 
and  finally  driv'^en  out  of  Holland,  by  the  revolt  o 
his  fubjefts,  which  the  oppreflions  of  the  duke  o 
Alva  had  occafioned  (2). 

■^556, i5<9-  Among  the  numerous  provinces,  which  confti 
State  ot  the  tutcd  the  Spanifli  monarchy,  there  were  none  more 
commercial,  populous,  and  important,  than  thofi 
hp'saccef.  Qf  tPe  Netherlands.  They  were,  however,  held  b^ 
a  tenure,  lefs  abfolute  than  almoft  any  other  o 
Philip’s  hereditary  dominions ;  and  had  retained 
from  the  generous  policy  of  their  ancient  prince 
of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  many  of  the  moft  vaj 
luable  franchifes  and  immunities,  political  and  civil 
Their  inhabitants,  the  Flemings,  had  been  pecull 
arly  cheriflied  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  was  hid 
felf  a  native  of  Ghent.  They  had,  for  the  fpace  cl 
eighty  years,  been  governed  by  women  ;  and  th; 
mild  adminiftration  of  Mary,  queen  of  Hungary 
lifter  to  the  emperor,  which  was  recently  expired 
rendered  him  more  impatient  of  any  rigorous  con 
troul.  The  new  opinions  of  Luther  and  Calvii 
had  found  an  eafy  introdudion,  and  met  with  j 
welcome  reception,  among  a  wealthy  people,  fon( 
of  religious  enquiry.  The  fevere  edicts,  iflued  b' 
Charles,  to  prevent  alt  innovation,  or  promulgatioi 
of  doctrines  ftigmatized  as  heretical  by  the  churcl 
of  Rome,  had  not  produced  any  permanent  efie£t 

(■2)  Bentivoglio’s  Wars  of  Flanders,  folio,  p.  318.  Mayerne  Turquet.  J 
J-jSC — 1288.  Deformeanx  Hift.  d’Efpagne,  vol.  iv.  p.  191  — 195.  Abregj 
Cli'on.  d’Elp.  vol.  ii,  p.  456 — 458.  Giegotio  Lcti.  Vie  de  Philippe  Seconi 
ycl.  vi.  p.  396 — 443.  De  Thou,  vol.  xiii.  p.  228—236.  ! 
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and  the  wars,  in  which  that  monarch  was  involved  chap. 
during  almoft  his  whole  reign,  had  impeded  their 
;2xecution,  or  diminifhed  their  force.  But,  Philip,  '556,1559. 
>vhofe  predominant  paflion  was  the  extirpation  of  !"on"Jand 
(lerefy,  liad  no  fooner  concluded  a  peace  with 
"rance,  than  he  evinced  his  determination  to  en-'ei^'^ 
'orce,  by  rigorous  meafures,  his  father’s  laws.  To 
fffcd  this  point,  and  to  fupprefs  by  the  hand  of 
))ower  the  firft  appearances  of  departure  from  the 
latholic  faith ;  he,  by  virtue  of  a  papal  permillion, 
nd  in  violation  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
yow  Count;  ies,  augmented  the  number  of  bifhop- 
licks,  and  afiigned  them  revenues.  Not  content 
vith  the  affumption  and  exercife  of  a  power,  unac- 
-rnowledged  by  the  conftitution,  and  odious  in  its 
mature,  he  openly  avowed  his  intention  to  introduce 
vito  the  Low  Countries,  the  inquifition,  as  exercifed 
ii  Spain.  The  affeclionate  loyalty  of  the  Flemings, 

/ho  had  voluntarily  made  him  a  donation  of  a  mil- 
ion  of  florins,  immediately  after  the  conclufion  of 
|he  war,  tended  in  no  degree  to  mollify  the  zeal, 
r  retard  the  refolution  of  Philip,  upon  a  point, 

/here  his  prejudices  and  his  paflions  equally  im- 
ielled  him  to  perfeverance.  The  feeds  of  difaffec- 
lon,  thus  early  fown,  required  only  time  and  oc- 
)ifion,  to  ripen  them  into  revolt;  and  which  would, 
inqueftionably,  have  manifefted  itfelf  with  more 
i»pidity,  if  its  progrefs  had  not  been  retarded  by 
le  adherence  of  the  nobility  to  the  crown,  and  the 
itachment  felt  by  all  ranks  of  people,  for  the  per- 
;)n,  to  whom,  at  his  departure,  Philip  had  dele- 
rated  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  (3'. 

;  Margaret,  natural  daughter  ofthe  emperor  Charles  1559, *1561. 

pe  Fifth,  and  wife  of  Octavio  Farnefe,  duke 

arma,  was  felefted  by  her  brother,  the  king  of  poised  gol 

vernefs  of 


(3)  Strada,  de  Bello  Belg. 
z8. 


vol.  i.  p,  45—65.  Deformeaux,  vol. 
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CHAP.  Spain,  for  fo  delicate  and  arduous  an  employment 
She  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  thirty-feventh  year  o 
1559,1561.  her  age,  and  endowed  with  almoft  every  qualit-j 
Herchatac-^.J^J^J^  could  enable  her  to  maintain  the  repofe,  anc 
augment  the  felicity,  of  the  people  entrufted  to  hei 
care.  She  refembled  her  father,  in  the  alFabilit] 
and  condefcenfion  of  her  manners,  fo  powerful  it 
its  operation,  and  fo  conciliatory  of  general  aflPec 
tion.  Her  natural  parts,  vigorous,  folid,  and  formec 
for  government,  had  been  cultivated  by  education 
and  matured  by  experience.  She  knew  how  tc 
yield  with  dignity,  and  to  deny  with  firmnefsi 
33orn  in  Flanders,  Ihe  had  ftudied  the  character  c 
its  inhabitants,  and  adapted  her  adminiftration  tij 
the  genius,  prejudices,  and  peculiar  circumftance 
of  the  Flemings.  Sincere  in  her  profeffion  and  ad 
herence  to  the  catholic  religion,  her  enlargement  o 
mind,  and  fuperiority  to  narrow  bigotry,  inducei 
her  to  oppofe,  though  unfuccefsfully,  the  furiou 
zeal  of  Philip.  Convinced  by  her  own  judgment 
of  the  danger  and  impracticability  of  reducing  t« 
one  ftandard  of  faith,  a  people,  among  whom  th 
new  opinions  had  taken  fo  lirong  a  hold ;  fiie  yet 
while  flie  remonftrated,  endeavoured  to  enforce  th 
orders,  tranfmitted  to  her  from  Madrid.  Blending 
gentlenefs  with  the  feverity,  enjoined  by  Philip 
temporifing,  when  neceffity  demanded  it ;  and  ful 
pending  or  mitigating  thofe  edicts,  which  were  cal 
culated  to  produce  a  general  infurreclion  ;  fhe  prq 
ferved  the  veneration  and  love  of  the  Flemings 
even  at  the  time  that  flie  was  made  the  inftrumen 
of  their  oppreffion  (4\  , 

The  jealous  precaution  of  the  king  of  Spain  haj 
induced  him,  at  the  time  when  he  felected  Margarej 
of  Parma  for  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  t| 

C4)  Ben’iioglio,  p.  8 — 12.  Strada,  vol.  i.  p.  6; — 81.  Greg.  Leti,  vol.  i 
'9. 
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lace  near  her  perfon,  and,  in  a  certain  dep-ree,  to  c  h  a  p. 
ffbciate  with  her,  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  pro- 
inces,  Anthony  Perrenot,  known  in  hiftorv  by  the  1559,1561. 
itle  of  cardinal  Granvelle.  He  had  been  employed  charaaer 
y  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  recommended  his 
dents  and  fervices  to  his  fon  Philip.  No  man 
lat  century,  fo  fertile  in  extraordinary  and  illuf- 
-ious  perfons,  was  fuperior  to  Granvelle,  in  many 
f  the  moft  fublime  endowments  of  the  human 
lind  ;  and  peculiarly  in  thofe,  which  diftinguifti 
nd  charadlerife  a  ftatefman.  Courage,  fecrecy, 
exibility,  penetration,  fortitude;  thefe  qualities’ 
ven  his  enemies  allowed  him  to  poflefs.  His  ap- 
lication  to  bufinefs  was  unremitting;  and  fuch 
^e  comprehenfive  facility  of  his  genius,  that  he 
ould  conduft  and  regulate,  without  confufion, 
latters  of  the  moft  complex  and  intricate  nature, 
lotwithftanding  thefe  talents,  fo  fitted  for  the  go- 
ernment  of  mankind,  his  implicit  devotion  to  the 
Duncils  of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  the  warmth 
ith  which  he  profecuted  the  unfortunate  objects 
f  Philip’s  religious  hatred,  rendered  Granvelle  uni- 
erfally  odious  to  the  Flemings  (5).  I  he  depar- 
ire  of  the  Spanifti  troops  from  the  Netherlands, 
ad  been  loudly  demanded  by  all  ranks  of  men ; 
id  the  long  delay  in  carrying  the  meafure  into 
iecution,  which  was  attributed  to  the  advice  and 
ifluence  of  the  cardinal,  tenc^  to  complete  his ' 
npopularity.  Even  when,  at  “length,  thofe  vete- 
in  and  formidable  bands,  fo  obnoxious  to  the  in- 
ibitants  of  the  I.ow  Countries,  were  finally  em-  Departure 
arked  from  the  ports  of  Zealand ;  the  effect  and  ^p^- 
enefit,  which  might  have  refulted  from  an  ad  of 
lat  nature,  were  loft,  by  its  taking  place  at  a  mo- 
lent  of  diftrefs,  when  Philip,  having  fuftained  a 
efeat  at  Gerbes,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  was  fup- 

(5)  Bentivog.  p.  13,  14.  Strada,  vol,  i.  p,  128—141. 
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CHAP,  pofed  to  have  yielded  to  necefllty,  rather  than  cor 
ceded  to  inclination  (6). 

1561,1563.  At  the  head  of  the  body  of  nobility,  who  ha; 
of^wtuiam  ^  decided  part  againft  cardinal  Granvelle,  i 

prince  ot  ’  defence  of  the  immunities  of  the  Flemings,  hihor 
Oiange.  places  William,  prince  of  Orange.  Though  he  ha 
fcarcely  attained  to  the  maturity  of  manhood,  yi 
his  genius  feemed  to  partake  more  of  the  lagacitj 
and  coolnefs  of  age,  than  of  the  intemperance  n; 
tural  to  youth.  His  taciturnity  was  conftitution: 
and  habitual.  Cautious,  and  ever  apprehenfive  c 
danger,  he  met  it,  when  unavoidable,  with  dete 
mined  courage.  The  m.arks  of  capacity  and  virtu 
which  he  exhibited  at  a  very  early  period  of  h 
life,  had  endeared  him  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  wl| 
had  difclofed  his  partiality  for  the  prince  of  Oran^ 
and  given  him  the  moil  diftinguiflaing  proofs  1 
conflderation  and  efteein.  But,  the  predilection  j 
the  emperor  had  not  recommended  him  to  Philip 
and  the  degree  of  ambiguity,  which  William  o 
ferved  upon  the  great  article  of  religious  belief  aij’ 
pradtice,  ftill  further  alarmed  and  alienated  t| 
king  of  Spain  (7).  ' 

The  recal  of  cardinal  Granvelle,  to  which  he ! 

March,  length  reluctantly  contented,  might  have  exti 
of ^th^Fie-  guifhed  the  growing  difcontents  of  the  Low  Cou  ’ 
mings.  tries,  if,  at  the  time  when  he  withdrew  that  mini 
ter,  he  had  abandoned  the  fyftem  of  religious  tyraj: 
ny,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  perfifted.  But,  neithf 
the  repeated  entreaties  of  the  Fkmifh  nobility,  wlj; 
deputed  count  Egrnont  to  carry  him  their  unite: 
fupplications,  to  the  foot  of  his  throne  at  Madric 
nor  the  remonftrances  and  advice  of  Margaret,  wij‘ 
reprefented  to  him,  in  the  ftrongeft  language,  t| 
calamities  which  impended  over  the  Netherlands,) 

!■ 

(6 )  Strada,  vol.  !.  p.  161 — i^o. 

(7)  Ibid.  val.  i.  p.  143 — jjS,  Ber.Cv,  p.  5,  6.  1 
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5  perfifted  to  introduce  the  inquifition  ;  could  ef-  c  h  a  p. 
cl:  any  beneficial  change  in  Philip’s  determination.  . 
iftained  by  his  infuperable  and  bigotted  preju- 1564. 1567. 
ces  ;  inflamed  by  the  paftoral  exhortations  of  Pius 
e  Fifth,  who  had  nev.^!y  fucceeded  to  tiie  chair  of 
.  Peter,  and  who  was  imbued  with  all  the  furious 
al  of  a  Dominican  monk;  incenfed  againft  his 
bjefls,  for  prefuming  to  reclaim,  and  defend  their 
ivileges;  and  not  lefs  irritated  at  the  protection, 
tended  to  the  common  people,  by  the  Flemifh 
ibles :  thefe  conjoined  motives  rendered  him  deaf 
every  confideration  of  clemency,  or  even  of  in- 
refl:(8).  He  refiited,  with  equal  pertinacity,  the 
:iuefl:  which  his  fifter,  the  governefs  of  the  Low 
)untries,  continually  urged,  of  imitating  the  ex- 
iple  of  the  emperor  Charles ;  who,  on  the  firfl; 
pearance  of  the  ledition  of  Ghent,  had  iminedi- 
:ly  repaired  ip  perfon  to  the  Icene  of  revolt,  and 
ilhed  it  by  his  prefence,  vigour,  and  activity. 

This  wPe  and  falutary  counfel  met  with  infupe- conduO  of 
)le  obftacles,  from  the  character  and  apprehenfions  P^ip- 
Philip ;  and  though  he  not  only'  felt  its  expedi- 
:y,  but  affevted  to  make  preparations  for  adopting 
yet,  realcms  ftill  more  powerful  retained  him  at 
idrid.  He  w'as  averfe  to  appearing  perfonally  at 
;  head  of  an  army,  for  which  lie  was  unqualified 
any  military  ralents;  and  he  preferred  the  fyf- 
n,  more  analogous  to  his  genius,  of  ififuing  his 
iers  from  the  cabinet.  He"  was  embarraffed  by 
;  revolt  of  the  Moors  of  Grenada ;  and  he  was 
leflltated  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Turks,  in 
ler  to  defend  his  coafls  from  their  invafion.  ’  He 
:aded  the  confequcnces  of  leaving  behind  him 
only  fon,  Don  Carlos,  of  whom  he  had  con- 
ved  the  ftrongeft  fuipicions:  and  when,  after 
nerous  delays,  he  at  length  granted  permillion 

(8)  Bsntiv,  p,  17,  ig,  Sirada,  vol,  i,  p.  254.  256. 
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^  Margaret,  to  difmifs  the  inquihtors,  and  to  mo 

dify,  in  fome  meai’ure,  the  edidls  againft  herefy,  h' 
1564, 1567.  fettered  it  with  fo  many  exceptions,  or  weakened  i 
by  fuch  conditions,  as  to  defeat  its  effects  (9).  TIk 
Flemings,  weary  of  expecting  redrefs,  fecretly  fli 
mulated  by  the  nobility,  and  believing  that  the  go 
vernefs  was  not  capable  of  repreffing  them  by  force, 
in  the  unarmed  condition  to  which  fhe  was  reduced 
irtfurrec-  by  the  departure  of  the  Spanifli  troops;  rofe  in  tu- 
Nether-^"*  multuary  bodies.  They  committed  the  greateft  ex 
laudi;  cefles  againft  the  catholics,  plundered  the  monafte 
ries,  and  defaced  the  churches.  Margaret,  by  hei 
vigour  and  ability,  joined  to  the  univerfal  affecfior 
which  her  wife  and  popular  adminiftration  had 
conciliated,  fupprefled  this  dangerous  infurreiftion. 
She  obtained  fome  deciftve  advantages  over  the  in- 
quelled  by  lurgents,  defeated,  and  difperfed  them.  The  cities. 
prudfnlTe  ^  which  had  joined  their  party,  were  befieged,  and 
and  lenity.  Compelled  to  furrender.  Her  remonftrances,  added 
to  the  conlideration  and  refpecl  which  flie  infpired, 
induced  even  the  prince  of  Orange  and  count  Eg. 
mont  to  aid  her  in  fupprefiing  the  revolt.  The  go- 
vernment  derived  ftrength  from  its  temporary  fub. 
verfion  ;  and  every  pollible  reparation  was  made  tol 
the  catholic  religion,  and  its  minifters,  for  the  out¬ 
rages  which  they  had  fuftained.  The  royal  author 
rity  was  maintained  in  all  its  force,  and  the  follow-* 
ers  of  the  new  opinions  were  puniftied  with  exemi 
plary  feverity.  Margaret,  after  making  her  trie 
umphal  entry  into  Antwerp,  reftored  a  general 
calm  to  the  provinces;  and,  notwithftanding  th^' 
feeds  of  difeontent  which  yet  remained,  her  firmiji 
but  gentle,  adminiftration,  would  have  graduall|j 
extinguiflied  them,  if  Philip,  from  a  fpirit  of  vin. 
diclive  defpotifm,  had  not  overturned,  and  frulf 
trated,  her  labours.  Inftead  of  embracing  the  hu> 


(9)  Strada,  vol,  ii.  p,  59—65. 
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expedient,  recommended  by  c  h  a  p. 
his  lifter  of  coming  in  perfon  to  the  Netherlands 
not  as  a  foyereign,  to  chaffife ;  but  as  a  father’ .15?^ 
to  forgive;  he  followed  a  line  of  condud,  more 
adapted  to  his  difpofition.  He  determined  to 
lend  the  duke  of  Alva,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
to  conquer  and  enflave  his  fubjeds ;  a  refolution 
t^o  which  may  be  juftly  afcribed  the  lofs  of  a  con! 
liderable  part  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
eventual  ruin  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  (lo). 

During  the  portion  of  Philip’s  reign,  which ,  ,  , 

elapfed  between  his  departure  from  the  Nether- 
lands,  and  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars 
that  country,  many  fignal  events,  in  the  condud 
ot  which  his  charader  and  policy  come  forward 
eminently  to  view,  took  place  in  other  parts  of 
ms  vaft  dominions.  In  the  furvey  of  thefe  we 
every  where  difcover  the  fame  watchful  vigilance 
the  fame  bigotted  devotion,  and  the  fame  unre! 
denting  feverity,  which  characterized  his  govern- 
ment  of  the  Lovy  Countries.  Among  the  principal 
^bjeds,  to  which  his  attention  was  conftantly 
directed,  was  the  protection  of  the  coafts  of  Spain 
apinft  the  ravages  of  the  Turks.  They  were,  at 
|that  time,  governed  by  one  of  the  greateft  princes 
who  has  fwayed  the  Ottoman  fceptre,  Solyman 
the  Second ;  and  not  with  (landing  that  he  was 
‘  j  ^^/^iiced  in  years,  ^  the  vigour  of  his  mind, 
and  his  ambition  of  adding  new  provinces  to  his 
ibrmer  conquefts,  feemed,  in  no  degree,  to  be 
^ibated.  Dragut,  king  of  Tripoli,  a  lieutenant  of 
;jhe  lurkifli  fultan,  powerfully  fuftained  the  ho- 
mafter’s  arms.  In  the  commencement 
3r  Philip’s  reign,  he  had  defeated  a  formidable 
laval  armament,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 

'•  P-  ^^3—449.  palHm,  and  vol. 

’  P-  1  72.  paffim.  Mayerne  Turquet,  p.  1126. 
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CHAP.  Medina  Coeli,  which  had  been  fent  by  the  king 
of  Spain  to  the  coaft  of  Barbary.  Not  content 
is^rnS  with  obtaining  this  advantage,  he  fpread  terror 
throughout  the  whole  Mediterranean  ;  captured  a 
Spaniili  fleet  near  Sicily;  and,  landing  on  the 
ifiand,  carried  off  into  captivity,  a  prodigious 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  an  immenle 
plunder.  In  the  fubfequent  years,  he 
a  fimilar  manner,  the  defencelefs,  and  unprote^d 
provinces  of  Calabria  and  Abruzzo,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples  (i  i).  Philip  was  not  only  unable 
to  take  any  vengeance,  or  exact  any  reparation, 
for  the  infults  on  his  crown,  and  the  injuries 
fuftained  by  his  people  :  he  was  equally  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  an  attempt  upon  Penon  de  Vele^  a 
fortreff  fituate  upon  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  ot 
Africa,  whence  the  Moors  committed  continual 

depredations  on  the  Spanifli  commerce  (12). 

Expediiions  Thefe  difafters  were  however  compenfated  by 
in  Barbajy.  the  gallant  defence,  which  the  garrifons  of  Oran 
and  Mazerquiver  made,  againft  the  forces  or 
Plafcem,  king  of  Algiers,  who  was  compelled  to 
retire,  with  lofs  and  diChonour,  from  before  both 
places.  Penon  de  Velez,  attacked  a  fecond  time, 
by  don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  was  taken,  and  ^r- 
rifoned,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Spain  (13). 
the  principal  exploit  in  which  Philip  acqumed 
renown,  and  by  which  he  rendered  a  diuin- 
guifhed  fervice  to  the  chriflian  world,  was,  in 
contributing  to  the  relief  of  Malta,  befieged  by 
the  Turks,  and  reduced,  notwithftanding  the  he¬ 
roic  valour  of  the  knights,  to  the  laft  extremity. 

'li)  Mayerne  Tirquet,  p.  1083 — 1085.  and  1086—1093.  Abrtgl 
Chron.  vol.  ii.  p.  352,  353.  and  p.  357.  Leti,  vol.  ii.  p.  3'*  3^9* 

P-  393- 

(12)  Ahrege  Cnron.  vol.  lu  p.  363. 

(13)  Turquet,  p.  iti2,  jilj.  Lett,  vo!.  ii.  p.  519— 522.  and  407-“ 

470.  Abrege  Chrou.  vol,  Li.  p  33i“363.  Deiornieaux,  vol.  iv.  p.  4* 
and  44.  ! 
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His  fleet,  arriving  to  their  aid,  obliged  the  enemy  chap. 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat;  and  don  Alvaro 
de  Sande,  who  commanded  the  Spaniih  troops,  1564, 1567. 
landing  on  the  ifland,  gave  battle  to  the  Turks,  ^aita 
and  completed  their  deftruclion  (i4\ 

While  Philip,  as  the  common  defender  of  the  Perfecming 
chriftian  ftates,  maintained  a  perpetual  conflict 
with  Solyman,  and  on  fome  occallons,  derived  no  ^ 
inconfiderable  degree  of  glory  from  his  interpoC- 
tion,  he  did  not  neglect  another  object,  w^hich 
was  ever  prefent  to  his  mind ;  the  extirpation  of 
herefy.  Previous  to  his  arrival  in  Spain  from 
the  Netherlands,  the  moft  rigorous  punifhments, 
by  his  exprefs  command,  had  been  inflicded  on 
thofe,  who  were  fufpefted  of  having  quitted  the 
^  catholic  faith.  Thefe  cruel  facritices,  at  which 
i  humanity  Ihudders,  were  renewed  on  his  return, 
and  folemnized  with  a  fpecies  of  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony,  in  his  prefence.  Forty  perfons  of  both 
:  fexes,  and  fome  among  them,  of  condition,  were 
1  committed  to  the  flarnes,  at  Valladolid  :  in  the 
fubfequent^  year,  no  lefs  a  number  than  feventy, 

(  were  publicly  burnt  at  Seville  (15).  The  king 
'  expreffed  a  barbarous  fatisfaciion  at  the  executions^ 
fuited  to  the  gloomy  and  ferocious* fpirit  of  his 
religion.  He  was  encouraged  to  perfift  in  them, 
iby  the  fee  of  Rome,  which  honoured  him  with 
£  every  flattering  encomium,  as  the  champion  of 
I  the  church.  Not  content  with  extinguifhing  the 
'new  opinions  in  Spain,  his  indefatigable  and  vi- 
.gilant  zeal  extended  over  every  part  of  his  domi« 

'jnions,  with  fimiiar  violence.  Having  received 
information,  that  in  fome  obfcure  diftrids  of 
[Calabria,  Cavinifm  had  penetrated,  he  fcnt  pe- 

(14)  Leti,  vol.  iii.  p.  21—43.  Turquet,  p.  1114—1119.  Abregfi 
Cnron.  vol.  ii.  p.  371 — 374. 

(15)  neci,  vol.  ii,  p.  zgi — 2^4.  Abrege  Cliron.  vol.  ii.  p.  348 — 350, 
and  p.  354, 
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CHAP,  remptory  orders  to  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  which 
were  literally  executed,  to  put  every  individual 
1564, 1567  to  death  (16).  Even  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
power,  his  exhortations  and  fupport  were  not 
fpared,  to  induce  other  princes  to  imitate  his  ex¬ 
ample.  The  governor  of  the  Milaneze  was  en- 
ioined  to  aid  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
in  the  maffacre  of  the  peafants  of  the  valley  of 
/\ngrogno,  who  had  committed  no  offence,  except 
that  of  being  proteftants  (17)*.  fame  ardent 

and  fanguinary  enthufiafm  incited  him  to.  write  a 
letter  of  compliment  and  acknowledgment  to  Si- 
gifmund  Auguftus,  king  of  Poland,  on  that  prince  s 
having  burnt  feveral  Jews,  accufed  of  impiety  and 
profanation  (18). 

Severities  Such  was  the  depreffed  ftate  of  the  human  mind, 
of  the  In-  time,  in  Spain ;  fo  much  had  the  tribunal 

qmhtion.  inquifition  impreffed  terror  by  its  feverity  ; 

and  fo  defpotic  was  Philip,  that  not  a  murmur 
was  heard  againft  thefe  tyrannical  a61:s.  The 
archbifhop  of  Toledo,  a  prelate  of  exemplary  life, 
and  in  whofe  arms,  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
had  expired ;  on  a  fufpicion  of  leaning  to  fome 
heretical  opinions,  was  arrefted,  and  committed  to 
a  dungeon.  The  king  declared,  that  “  he  would 
not  fpare  his  own  fon,  if  convicted  of  this  unpar¬ 
donable  crime  and  no  exertions  were  omitted, 
even  by  holding  out  inducements  to  the  violation 
of  the  moft  facred  bonds  of  private  amity  and 
confidence,  to  difeover,  and  deliver  over  to  the 
inquifitors,  every  perfon  who  was  believed  to 
approve  the  doftrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin  (19)- 
Notwithflanding  the  profound  fubmilTion,  with 
which  Philip’s  commands  were  received  and  obeyed 

(16)  I.eti,  vol.  ii  p.  371,  372. 

(17)  Ihid.  p.  372,  373. 

(18)  l.eli,  vol.  ii.  p.  112—114. 

119)  Turquet,  p.  1110—1123.  Leti,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.  j 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  he  experienced  the  limits  chap 
of  his  authority,  when  he  attempted  to  introduce 
the  fame  ecclefiaftical  tribunal,  into  the  dependant 
branches  of  the  monarchy.  Even  the  college  of 
cardinals  difapproved  his  requeft  to  the  fovereign 
pontiff,  to  permit  its  eftabliftiment,  in  the  dutchy 
of  Milan, ^  and  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  But, 
the  .inhabitants  of  thofe  countries,  of  every  order, 
oppofed  more  infurmountable  obftacles  to  Philip’s 
defign,  by  declaring  that  they  never  would  fubmit 
to  fo^  deteftable  an  inftitution,  and  by  their  pre¬ 
parations  to  refift  its  entrance  by  force  of  afms. 
Convinced  of  the  imprafliicability  of  this  dange¬ 
rous  experiment,  he  at  length  reluctantly  defifted 
from  its  profecution  (20). 

^The  ardour,  which,  throughout  his  whole  Bei>eficiai 
reign,  he  remonftrated  in  defence  of  the  catholic 
religion,  and  which  was  the  predominant  feature  of  Phiiip"* 
of  his  character,  did  not,  however,  prevent  him 
from  attending  to  many  objecls  of  inferior  mo¬ 
ment,  becoming  a  great  monarch,  and  fome  of 
which  reflect  honour  upon  his  government.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  palace  of  the  Efcurial, 
after  having  transferred  the  royal  refidence  from 
Toledo  to  Madrid,  which  latter  place  began, 
under  him,  to  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Spain. 

He  exjiended  the  wealth  of  Peru,  in  the  immenle 
edifice  of  the  Efcurial,  and  enriched  it  with  the 
choiceft  productions  of  art  and  genius  (21).  Her- 
mando,  a  celebrated  naturalifl,  was  fent  by  him 
to  America,  in  order  to  make  accurate  drawings 
of  the  plants  .and  animals  of  the  new  w'orld  :  a 
commiflion,  which  he  executed  with  uncommon 
fkill.  This  invaluable  work,  contained  in  fifteen 

(zo)  Leti,  vol.  ii.  p.  457 — 461,  and  p.  491,  492. 

(Zi)  Ibid.  p.  446 — 449.  Abrege  Chron.  vol.  ii.  p.  354.  Defor- 
nieaux,  vol.  iv.  p.  43. 
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€  H  A  p.  volumes,  and  compiled  with  incredible  labour  and 
expence,  was,  by  tlie  king’s  order,  depofited  in 
'  1564,1567.  the  Royal  Monaftery  of  St.  Laurence,  near  his 
perfon,  and  under  his  immediate  care  (22%  The 
archives  of  the  monarchy,  and  many  of  the  moil 
curious  documents  of  ftate,  which  the  negligence 
dr  ignorance  of  his  predeceflbrs  had  fuffered  to  be 
loft,  he  collected,  and  commanded  to  be  carefully 
preferved  in  the  caftie  of  Simencas.  An  example 
deferving  of  univerlal  imitation,  and  which,  in 
that  century,  had  no  precedent  in  any  European 
kingdom  (23). 

The  Philippine  iflands  were  difeovered,  fubjeefed 
Hii  treat-  to  the  Spanilli  crown,  and  colonized  (24).  Phi- 
Don^rhn  ^vinccd  ih  his  treatment  of  Don  John  of 
ot  Auftria.  Auftria,  a  degree  of  generofity  and  affetftion, 
which,  had  not  his  fublequent  conduct  effaced, 
might  have  entitled  him  to  the  praife  of  private 
vir'rue.  This  youth,  who  was  the  natural  fon  of 
the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  had  been  brought 
up  in  ignorance  of  his  birth  and  rank.  The  king 
recognized  him  publicly,  treated  him  with  fra¬ 
ternal  regard,  01  dered  him  to  receive  the  honours 
due  to  his  proximity  of  blood,  and  fuperintended 
fits  education.  Don  John  gave  early  proofs  of 
tliat  heroic  courage,  and  thofe  fuperior  endow¬ 
ments,  which,  alter  having  covered  him.  with 
perfonal  glory,  eventually  conducted  him  to  a 
premature  death,  not  without  lufpicions  of  its 
having  been  accelerated  by  his  brother  and  fo- 
vereign  (25). 

In  the  midft  of  tliefe  various  occupations  of 
foreign  and  domeftic  policy,  a  fource  of  calamity, 
the  moft  poignant  and  afiliding  which  ^human 

(t,2)  Deformeaux,  vol.  iii.  p,  55  —  59, 

(2;^)  I.fti,  vol,  lit  p.  ^9 — 6,^ 

(24)  Ib-.a.  V1-;  u.  p.  522—525. 

(i5)  Sti-'-d;..  oi,  ii.  p.  472—4:”. 
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nature  can  experience,  was  flowly  preparing  to  c  h  a  p. 

Embitter  the  repofe  of  Philip,  and  finally  to  in-  _ , 

volve  his  characler  in  univerfal  deteftation.  Don  1564,1567. 
Carlos,  his  only  fon,  and  heir  to  the  Spanifti 
narchy,  had,  from  his  infancy,  betrayed  fymp- 
tonis  of  an  intractable  difpofition,  and  a  ferocious 
temper;  if  not  of  a  depraved,  and  vicious  mind. 

Elizabeth  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Se¬ 
cond,  had  been  deftined  for  his  wife ;  but,  Mary 
queen  of  England,  dying  before  the  completion  * 

of  the  treaty,  Philip  fubftituted  himfelf  in  the 
place  of  the  prince.  It  was  commonly  believed 
and  aflerted,  that  Don  Carlos  had  expreffed  on  the 
occaffon,  fentiments  of  refentment  againft  his  fa¬ 
ther,  for  having  deprived  him  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  princefs,  whofe  age  was  much  more 
fuited  to  his  own,  and  for  whom  he  had  conceived 
fentiments  of  affection.  Philip,  however,  foon 
after  his  return  to  Spain  from  the  Low  Countries, 
caufed  Don  Carlos  to  be  folemnly  acknowledged 
heir  to  all  his  dominions,  in  an  affembly  of  the 
ftates,  convened  at  Toledo.  But,  finding  that,  as  Inttaftabi- 
his  fon  advanced  to  manhood,  he  became  more  *1*^ 

I  ,  1  •  t  1  charact«^r* 

ungovernable,  and  evinced  many  dangerous  pro- 
penuries,  the  king  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of 
Alcala.  In  embracing  this  expedient,  Philip  not 
only  meant  to  humanize  and  foften  his  manners, 
by  the  ftudy  of  letters  ;  but,  to  infpire  him  with 
emulation,  from  the  continual  prefence  and  fociety 
of  Don  John  of  Auftria,  and  of  Alexander  Farnefe, 
prince  of  Parma,  who  were  nearly  of  his  own  age 
and  quality.  The  fuccefs  of  the  experiment  did 
not  anfwer  the  king’s  intention.  Don  Carlos 
preferved  all  the  natural  intractability  of  his  cha- 
rafrer,  and  the  violence  of  his  paflions  was  aug¬ 
mented,  in  proportion  as  the  (trength  of  his  un- 
derflanding  was  weakened,  by  the  effed  of  a  fall, 
which  happened  during  this  period  of  his  life. 

He 
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^  received  a  concuffion  of  the  brain  ;  languished 

a  confiderable  time,  in  extreme  danger  of  his 
1564,1567- life ;  and,  on  his  recovery,  grew  nmre  out¬ 
rageous. 

The  king,  from  this  asra,  feems  to  have  me- 
ditated  to  leave  the  crown  to  another  fuccelTor. 
He  had  no  other  iffue,  male  or  female  ;  and  ap¬ 
parently,  with  a  view  of  Setting  alide  his  fon,  he 
invited  into  Spain  the  two  arch-dukes,  Rodolphus 
•  and  Eriieft,  Ions  of  Maximilian,  king  of  the 

Romans.  They  complied  with  the  Summons,  were 
received  at  Barcelona,  by  Philip,  and  refided  Se¬ 
veral  years  in  his  court.  As  a  further  proof  of 
his  difgull;  to  Don  Carlos,  he  found  excufes  to 
delay,  and  finally  to  defeat  the  marriage  of  that 
unfortunate  prince,  with  the  arch-duchefs  Anne, 
to  whom  he  had  been  promifed.  He  did  not 
conceal  his  averfion  for  his  fon,  removed  him 
from  any  participation  in  affairs  of  ftate  or  go¬ 
vernment,  and  entertained  Spies  conftantly  near 
his  perfon,  who  reported  all  his  words  and  actions 
Severity  of  to  Philip.  Under  Such  reftraints  and  marks  of 
wSato.  alienation,  on  the  part  of  his  father,  it  cannot  be 
vvardshis  matter  of  wonder,  that  Don  Carlos  conceived  a 
reciprocal  hatred  for  the  author  of  his  misfortunes. 
His  temper,  irritated  by  difgrace,  broke  out  into 
the  moll  violent  excefles ;  and  he  is  Said,  repeat¬ 
edly  to  have  purfued  the  king’s  minifters.  Sword 
in  hand,  with  the  intention  of  Sacrificing  them  to 
his  fury. 

Various  crimes,  of  a  heinous  nature,  have  been 
laid  to  his  charge,  including  in  their  moft  exten- 
five  fenfe,  the  guilt  of  treafbn,  herefy,  inceft,  and 
parricide.  But,  the  only  one  which  appears  to 
amount  to  proof,  is  that  of  his  having  exprefled 
disapprobation  of  his  father’s  meafures  refpecling 
the  Flemings,  and  having  plotted  to  withdraw 
hirnfelf  from  Spain,  with  a  view  to  join  the  in¬ 
surgents 
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furgents  in  Flanders.  The  unanimous  teftimony  chap. 
of  hiftorians  renders  tliis  allegation  highly  pro- 
bable,  and  it  receives  ftrength  from  various  cor-  1564,  is^7- 
roborating  circumftances.  _  Yet,  the  fame  dark- Son  Lbs. 
nefs  and  uncertainty,  which  conteal  the  prccife 
nature  of  Don  Carlos’s  death,  aie,  in  a  great 
meafure,  common  to  his  crime.  We  know,  how-  i.;68. 
ever,  with  certainty,  that  he  was  arrefted  by  Philip 
in  perfon,  in  the  night,  and  in  his  bed  ;  that  he 
was  treated  with  extreme  rigour  as  a  criminal, 
confined  under  a  ftriff  guard  for  above  fix  months, 
and  finally,  that  he  died  in  that  fiate  of  impri- 
fonment.  dhofe  authors  who  deny,  or  doubt, 
that  the  king  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
his  fon,  or  ordered  his  execution,  yet,  admit,  that 
the  prince  accelerated  and  produced  his  diffolution, 
from  the  effects  of  indignation  and  defpair.  The 
execration,  with  which  Philip  vas  loaded  through- 
Dut  Europe,  as  the  fuppofed  murderer  of  his  fon, 
evinced  the  general  fentiments,  entertained  of  his 
diaracler  (26 ). 

Ihefe  fufpicions  and  condemnations  were  re- Death  or 
lewed  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Spain, 

A'ho  only  furvived  Don  Carlos  about  two  months, 
ind  whofe  end  was  accompanied  with  fome  cir- 
-umftances,  which  afforded  new  fubject  for  ca- 
umny  or  accufation.  She  w'as  a  princefs  of  the 
noft  amiable  character,  and  irreproachable  mau¬ 
lers  ;  but  her  beauty,  youth,  and  above  all,  the 
ubftitution  of  Philip  as  her  hufband,  in  the  place 
if  Don  Carlos,  afforded  obvious  fcope  for  curious 
inquiry,  and  malignant  conjecT:ure  (27.  Do- 
neftic  calamities  of  lo  fevere  a  nature,  neither 
iffected  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Spain,  nor 


(26)  Turquet,  p  ir26,  and  Leti,  vol.  Hi.  p.  aoz-.ai, 

tbrege  HiHor.  vol.  n.  p.  384—386.  Deformeaux,  vol.  iv.  p  66,  67. 
trada,  vol.  11.  p.  120—129.  y  >  / 

(27)  iurquet,  p.  1136.  Leti,  vol.  Hi.  p.  342,  343. 
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CHAP,  diminlflied  the  king’s  application  to  affairs  of  ftate 
Almoft  immediately  after  the  deceafe  of  the  queen 
1564,1567  by  whom,  though  flic  had  left  him  two  daughters 
he  had  no  male  iffue,  a  treaty  of  marriage  wa 
begun  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  a  demand  mad 
of  the  arch-duchefs  Anne,  daughter  of  the  em 
peror  Maximilian  the  Second,  for  his  fourth  wih 
It  was  accomplifiied,  and  folemnized  near  tw^ 
years  afterwards  ;  the  king,  by  a  fatality  withou 
example,  having  twice  carried  off  the  princeffes 
deftiued  for  his  fon  (28). 

The  duke  of  Alva,  mean  while,  having  bee 
felecled  for  the  inftrument  of  the  king’s  veng€ 


15'jke  of 

Alva  fent 

Ojunuter  ance  on  his  fubjects  in  the  Netherlands,  and  having 
received  his  inftrudlions,  prepared  to  pafs  ove 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  tranfport  himfelf,  at  th 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  into  that  country 
The  inflexible  feverity  and  haughty  arrogance  c 
his  character,  rendered  him  peculiarly  fit  for  f 
odious  an  employment.  His  great  military  talents 
joined  to  his  unconcealed  deteftation  of  herefj 
infpired  terror ;  and  feemed  to  leave  no  altern; 
tive,  except  unconditional  fubmiffion,  or  defperat 
refiftance.  Every  effort  was  made  by  MargariS 
of  Parma,  to  diffuade  Philip  from  fo  unpopula 
a  meafure,  which  fhe  predicted  to  him,  would  t 
followed  by  civil  war.  The  emperor  Maximilia 
the  Second  vainly  added  his  expoftulations  toher’i 
and  fent  his  brother,  the  arch-duke  Charles,  t 
Madrid,  to  deprecate  the  ruin  which  mult  enfm 
from  the  introduftion  of  Spanifh  forces  into  Flat 
ders,  under  fuch  a  leader.  Even  in  the  council  c 
Spain,  the  king’s  own  confeffor,  and  fome  of  tli 
moll  moderate  of  his  minifters,  urged  every  aj 
gument,  to  avert  fo  injurious  a  refolution.  Tlj 
theologians  themfelves,  confulted  by  Philip,  ga^ 


(28)  Stiada  vol.  ii.  p.  196,  197.  Lcli,  vol.  iiJ.  p.  492—494. 
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:  as  their  opinion,  that,  in  the  condition  of  c  hap, 
'landers,  and  with  the  profpeft  of  a  rebellion,  a  , 
litigated  degree  of  toleration  and  liberty  of  con- 1567^15^8. 
:ience  might  be  granted,  without  incurring  any 
uilt,  or  participation  of  criminality.  But  the 
igotry  and  prejudices  of  Philip,  fuftained  by  the 
atural  hardnefs  of  his  character,  rendered  ' him 
eaf  to  every  fuggeftion  of  humanity.  He  did 
ot  hefitate  to  declare,  that,  “  rather  than  reign 
over  fubjects  of  a  religion  different  from  his 
own,  he  was  content  to  lofe  his  crown  nor 
3uld  any  motives,  derived  from  confiderations  of 
olicy,  operate  upon  his  mind  (29). 

The  appearance  of  the  duke  of  Alva  in  the  Low 
lountries,  at  the  head  of  the  veteran  bands  of 
pain,  was  immediately  followed  by  all  the  cala- 
lities  which  Margaret  had  forefeen,  but,  which 
le  could  not  prevent.  Her  refignation  of  the  Refignadon 
filce  of  governefs,  was  the  prelude  to  thefe  evils,  of  Marga- 
id  was  regarded  by  the  Flemings,  as  the  great e ft 
lisfortune.  Her  inability  to  ftop  the  oppreffions 
hich  fhe  faw  cxercifed,  her  partial  attachment  to 
sr  native  country,  and  her  indignation  at  the 
ctent  of  the  powers,  delegated  by  her  brother  to 
le  Spanifh  general ;  thefe  combined  motives  in- 
uced  her  warmly  to  Solicit  permiffion  to  refign 
fituation,  which  fhe  could  no  longer  fill  with 
ignity,  or  exercife  with  benefit.  Philip,  with 
^parent  reluctance,  confented  to  her  requeft ;  and 
le  foon  afterwards  quitted  Flanders,  accompanied 
Y  the  benedictions  and  regrets  of  every  order 
1  people  (30).  On  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of 
Iva,  fhe  had  been  a  reluctant  witnefs  to  the  firft 
51  of  his  duplicity  and  violence  j  that  of^'arrefting  counts  of 
le  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  who  were  taken  Egmont 

and  Horn, 

(29)  Strada,  vol.  ii.  p.  63—73.  Bentivog.  p.  40—45.  ^eti,  vol.  iii. 

122—138,  Turqiiet,  p.  1126,  and  p.  1129. 

(30)  Stiada,  vol.  ii.  p.  94 — joS. 
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CHAP,  into  cuftody,  as  they  prepared  to  quit  the  counei 
of  Hate,  at  which  they  had  been  fummoned  tc 
1567,1563.  affift.  Many  other  perfons  of  rank  were  at  the 
fame  time  feized,  and  committed  to  prifon.  But| 
the  prince  of  Orange,  the  ableft  and  moft  formi 
dabie  individual  in  the  Netherlands,  more  cautioui 
than  his  aflociates,  and  better  inftrueiled  in  the 
fecret  orders,  entrufted  by  Philip  to  the  duke  ol 
Efcape  of  Alva,  efcaped  the  danger.  He  did  not  hefitate 
of  Orange  approach  of  this  general,  to  withdraw  in- 

Hantly  into  the  empire,  with  his  family  and  fol 
lowers.  Cardinal  Granvelle,  who,  by  experience' 
knew  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  and  the  deptt 
of  his  refources  ;  when  he  received  the  informatioc 
of  the  prince  having  evaded  the  fnare,  expreffeo 
his  concern,  and  aflerted,  that  while  William  re 
mained  at  liberty,  nothing  effectual  was  done  bj 
the  capture  of  the  other  nobles  (31).  '' 

,568,  Every  meafure  of  the  duke  of  Alva’s  governi 
ment  evinced  to  the  Flemings,  that  their  libertiet 
were  extinct,  and  that  a  fyftematical  plan  of  opj 
preffion,  violence,  and  confifcation,  had  beer 
adopted  by  the  court  of  Spain.  A  citadel  wa| 
conltruHed  at  Antwerp,  by  the  duke’s  commanJ 
in  order  to  awe  that  wealthy  and  mutinous  city! 
The  council  of  blood,  as  it^as  denominated,  conP 
Aiva,'^  *  lifting  of  twelve  perfons,  named  by  the  famf 
power,  took  cognizance  of  all  offences ;  and  ill 
contempt  of  the  antient  ufages  of  the  national' 
tribunals,  decided  in  a  fummary  manner,  withoil’ 
appeal,  upon  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizensj! 
All  the  cxpoftulations  of  the  emperor  Maximilian^ 
in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries!' 
as  relieving  of  the  German  empire,  were  rejedtedi' 
I’he  prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents  were  ad|, 
judged  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  the  prifons  werl 

I 

filled 


(31)  Bentivog.  p.  46,  47.  Leti,  vol.  iii,  p.  148—176. 
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filled  with  vidims,  condemned  to  death.  The  chap. 
palace  of  count  Culembourg,  in  which  the  nobles 
had  met  at  Bruflels,  when  they  prefented  their  firft  ''‘7s6^ 
rDCtition  to  Margaret  of  Parma,  was  pulled  down, 

IS  a  houfe  polluted  by  rebellion.  In  a  word,  the 
tyranny  of  the  governor,  fuftained  by  an  army  of 
Spaniards  and  Italians,  appeared  to  have  overcome 
ill  reliftance  ;  and  to  have  reduced  the  Netherlands 
;0  the  fame  proftrate  condition,  and  abject  obe- 
ilience,  with  the  other  countries  which  compofed 
rhe  Spanifh  monarchy  (32% 

This  ftate  of  apparent  calm  was,  however,  of  Entry  of  a 
hort  duration.  Louis,  and  Adolphus  of  Naffau, 
orothers  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  marched  into  Sand? 
he  province  ofFriefland,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
iderable  force,  compofed  principally  of  Germans. 

•They  were  attacked  by  count  Aremberg,  whom 
hey  routed  ;  and  he  himfelf,  as  well  as  Adolphus 
f  Nalfau,  both  fell  in  the  action.  The  victors, 

•lated  by  their  fuccefs,  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of 
jironingen  (^33). 

,  When  intelligence  of  an  event,  fo  favourable 
)0  the  infurgents,  was  carried  to  Brulfels,  the  duke 
■f  Alva,  more  irritated  than  deprelfed  by  it,  de- 
ermined  inftantly  to  proceed  in  perfon  againft 
hem,  with  the  troops  under  his  command  ;  in 
(Opes  of  being  able  to  extinguilh  the  rebellion, 

[cfore  it  fhould  become  more  formidable,  by  the 
dditional  ftrength  which  the  prince  of  Orange 
i^as  colledting  in  the  German  empire.  But,  pre- 
ious  to  his  quitting  the  feat  of  government  and 
[le  interior  provinces,  his  apprehenfion  of  the  at- 
dmpts,  which  might  be  made  by  a  difcontented 
:nd  incenfed  people  during  his  abfence,  induced 
im  to  adopt  the  refolution  of  executing  the  prin- 
ipal  perfons,  detained  in  prifon.  The  horror, 

(32)  Stiada,  vol.  ii.  p.  109—119.  Bentivog.  p.  48  —  53. 

(33)  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  129 — 135,  Bentivog.  p.  54 — 56. 
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CHAP,  excited  by  the  numbers  who  fucceflively  were  lec 
out  to  die,  and  the  cruelty  which  accompanied 
1568.  many  of  the  puniihments,  were  in  a  confiderable 
degree  loft,  or  fwallowed  up,  in  the  indignation 
Execution  ptoduccd  by  the  deaths  of  the  counts  Egmont 
cfEgmont  and  Horn.  Thefe  two  noblemen,  of  the  mod 
and  Horn,  jpufl-rjous  families  of  Flanders,  and  not  lefs  did 
tinguiflied  by  their  high  endowments  and  virtues] 
than  by  their  univerfal  popularity,  had  been  con 
fined  nine  months,  in  the  citadel  of  Ghent.  The\ 
had  both  performed  eminent  fervices  to  the  ftate 
in  peace,  and  in  war :  thofe  of  the  former  wer^ 
even  fuch,  as  it  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  fubjedl 
to  execute.  Their  condu<ft,  during  the  govern 
ment  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  however,  in  fom(i 
inftances,  it  might  appear  equivocal,  or  favour 
able  to  the  civil  liberties  of  the  Flemings,  couk 
not  be  regarded  as  diftoyal  and  treafonable.  Sen 
tence  was,  notwithftanding,  palTed  on  them,  bj 
the  duke  of  Alva,  in  confequence  of  direftion; 
from  Philip  j  and  it  was  carried  into  executioci 
at  Bruflels,  with  a  publicity  and  folemnity,  raorjl 
calculated  to  excite  vengeance,  than  to*  impreti 
terror.  They  were  beheaded  ;  and  their  deathii 
terminated  the  long  lift  of  eminent  perfons,  ofi 
fered  up  to  the  refentment  of  the  Spanifh  court  (34I 
No  fooner  was  this  fcene  clofed,  than  the  dukei 
inftantly  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army 
direffed  his  courfe  towards  Groningen,  the  fiegu 
of  which  was  raifed  by  the  infurgents,  befoul 
his  arrival.  Anxious  to  efface  the  diflionour  anti 
^"archeShe  iofsj  recently  fuftained  by  the  defeat  of  coun 
in^'rgents!  Arcmbcrg,  he  purfued  Louis  of  Naflau,  who  re 
treated  before  him  ;  and  who,  having  occupier 
a  very  ftrong  polition,  which  was  rendered  ftil 

(34)  Leti,  vol.  iii.  p.  230—251.  Strada,  vol.  ii.  p.  136— IS r.  Bcntij 
p.  56.  Abrege  Chcon.  vol.  ii,  p.  3B8.  Dcfouneaux,  vol.  iv.  p.  69—71.  ; 

molt 


nore  difficult  by  art,  waited  for  the  duke  of  Alva’s  chap. 
iittack :  but  the  valour  and  difcipline  of  the  royal 
•Toops,  direcled  by  fo  experienced  a  commander,  1^68. 
I'urmounted  every  obftacle.  A  mutiny,  which  Viftory  of 
took  place  among  the  Germans,  at  the  fame  June- 
lure  which  the  duke  had  cholen  for  beginning  the 
udion,  gave  him  a  complete,  and  almoft,  on  his 
ide,  a  bloodlefs  victory.  Six  thoufand  of  the 
[memy  were  left  on  the  field,  and  Louis  himfelf 
^fcaped  with  difficulty,  by  a  timely  flight  (35). 

>rhe  enormities  and  excefles,  committed  by  a  re¬ 
giment  of  Sardinians,  who  wantonly  fet  fire  to  a 
tonfiderable  diftrid  of  Friefland,  in  revenge  for 
he  lofs  of  fome  of  their  companions  ;  though  in- 
ifantly  and  rigidly  puniffied  by  the  duke  of  Alva, 

>^61  augmented  the  general  deceftation  borne  to  the 
Spaniards  (36). 

I  Having  received  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  Prince  of 
tnoney,  conducted  by  his  fon  Frederic,  he  loft  not  ° 

1  moment  in  returning  to  proted  the  provinces  ^ers. 
of  Brabant  and  Hainault,  menaced  with  an  inva- 
lion  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  Notwithftanding 
he  vigilance  and  (kill  exerted  by  the  Spanifh  ge- 
lieral,  William  fucceffively  crofled  the  Rhine,  and 
he  Meufe ;  having,  by  his  boldnefs  and  addrefs, 

H  furmounting  the  difficulties  of  the  paflage  acrofs 
he  latter  river,  extorted  involuntary  eulogiums 
rom  his  adverfary.  No  endeavours  on  the  part 
f  the  prince,  could,  however,  induce  him  to 
hazard  a  general  action,  or  to  commit  the  fafety 
Ilf  the  Netherlands,  to  the  contingency  of  a  battle, 
hiperior  to  every  infult,  and  on  his  guard  againft 
very  ftratagem,  he  waited  the  effect  of  time.  He 
mew,  how  odious  the  SpaniCi  government  was 
become,  and  how  readily  the  Flemings  would 

(35)  Strada,  vol.  ii.  p.  152—160.  Eentiv.  p.  58—60.  Leti,  v.  iii.  p. 

53—256. 

(36)  Strada,  vol.  ii,  p.  163—165. 
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c  H  A  p.  embrace  any  occabon  of  teflifying  their  fenfe  of  its 
feverity.  He  was  well  informed,  of  the  numerous 
1568, 157c.  fources  of  difcontent  and  divifion  exiiling  in  the 
army  of  William.  Adhering,  therefore,  pertinaci- 
oufly  to  his  plan  of  avoiding  an  engagement,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  following  the  enemy,  haraf- 
fing  and  intercepting  their  parties,  hovering  on  their 
rear,  and  frequently  cutting  to  pieces  expofed  de¬ 
tachments.  This  cautious  fyftem  was  attended  with 
complete  fuccefs  The  prince  of  Orange,  difap- 
pointed  in  his  expectations  of  a  general  revolt, 
fruftrated  in  his  attempt  upon  every  fortified  city, 
and  deftitute  of  means  to  pay  or  fubfift  his  army,  at 
an  advanced  feafon  of  the  year ;  after  exhaufting 
his  political  and  perfonal  refources,  abandoned  the 
He  retreats  projed.  He  retreated  into  Germany,  difbanded 
a^ain  into  g^-eater  part  of  his  forces,  already  confiderably 

Germany.  c  •  J 

dimmilhed  by  an  unfortunate  campaign,  and  re- 
ferved  himfelf  to  renew  the  war,  under  more  pro¬ 
pitious  circumftances. 

The  duke  of  Alva,  victorious  without  bloodflied, 
and  as  admirable  for  his  caution  when  oppofed  to 
the  prince,  as  he  had  been  for  his  promptitude  and, 
decifion  againft  Louis  of  Naffau,  returned  to  Bruf-j 
fcls,  and  entered  it  in  triumph.  The  hatred  of  the/ 
Flemings  was  overcome  by  their  terrors ;  not  a- 
fymptoni  of  revolt  appeared  in  the  Low  Countries  j 
and  the  defpotifm  of  Philip,  fuftained  by  his  troops,j 
efiabliflied  a  profound,  though  afhort  and  fallacious| 
calm,  in  every  part  of  the  provinces  (37). 
infurre<aion  Thc  attention  of  that  prince  was  too  much  occu4 
during  the  prefent  period  of  his  reign,  by  aj 
rebellion  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain  itfelf,  to  permit! 
of  his  vifiting  the  Netherlands  in  perfon,  even  hadj: 
his  inclinations  prompted  him  fo  to  do,  without ,j 

y 

(37)  Bentiv.  p  61—63.  Strada,  vol.  ii.  p,  i66— iSo.  Let!,  vol.  iii.  p-  25^ 
" — 2.62.  ,1 
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manifeft  danger  to  the  very  exiftence  of  the  monarchy,  chap. 
Severely  as  the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  . 
felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders,  his  oppreffions  1563, 1570. 
were  light,  when  compared  with  the  inhuman  poli¬ 
cy,  and  ads  of  violence,  exercifed  againft  the  Moors 
ol  Grenada.  This  people,  the  remnant  of  thofe 
conquerors,  who  had  reigned  for  feveral  ages,  over 
the  faireft  provinces  of  Spain  ;  after  their  reduction 
by  Ferdinand,  and  Ifabella,  had  given  few  proofs  of 
their  antient  intrepidity.  Charles  the  Fifth  govern¬ 
ed  them  by  very  fevere  and  intolerant  laws :  under 
Philip,  a  fyftem  appears  to  have  been  formed,  not 
only  for  their  complete  fubjeclion  ;  but,  by  heaping 
on  them  wanton  indignities,  and  contumely,  for 
compelling  the  nation  to  a  general  revolt,  and  there¬ 
by  furnifliing  a  pretence  for  their  difperfion  and  ex¬ 
termination.  In  confequence  of  this  principle,  eve- Tyrannical 
ry  right  of  humanity  was  invaded,  and  every  per- 
million,  ufually  accorded  even  to  flaves,  was  denied,  by  Philip, 
or  taken  from  them.  Prohibitions,  or  edids,  dic¬ 
tated  by  capricious  cruelty,  invaded  their  moft  fa- 
cred  privileges,  and  by  violating  their  prejudices  and 
cuftoms,  ftimulated  them  to  rebellion.  They  were 
riot  only  difarmed,.  but,  by  a  new  order  of  the  court. 

It  was  enjoined,  that  they  fliould  inttantly  renounce 
their  language,  drefs,  and  manners ;  conforming. 

In  every  article,  to  thofe  of  Caftile.  Though  the 
execution  of  fuch  a  law  was,  in  itfeif,  to  a  certain 
, degree,  impradlicable  on  the  part  of  the  Moors,  it 
was  followed  by  others,  if  poflible,  hill  more  afflict¬ 
ing.  They  were  obliged  to  profefs  the  catholic  reli¬ 
gion,  to  practile  all  its  ceremonies  without  referve, 
jind  to  deliver  up  their  children,  to  be^ educated  in 
the  Romifh  faith.  Yet,  to  thefe  extraordinary  acts 
.of  legiflation  they  lubmitted.  Their  names  were 
then  taken  from  them  ;  and  they  were  compelled, 
though  not  without  fymptoms  of  the  utmolt  repug¬ 
nance,  to  renounce  their  Moorifli,  and  affume  uni- 
VoL.  I.  G  verlally. 
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CHAP,  verfally,  Spanifh  titles  and  denorriinations.  To  com- 
plete  the  code,  Philip  commanded  the  abolition  of 


Rebellion 
in  Grenada. 


5568,1570.  the  pra6lice  of  bathing,  and  the  immediate  demoli¬ 
tion  of  all  the  baths  throughout  Grenada.  They 
ventured  to  remonftrate  againft  the  edict,  not  only 
as  depriving  them  of  a  gratification,  indifpenfable  in 
a  fultry  climate ;  but,  as  being  of  a  nature,  which 
could  neither  militate  againft  the  catholic  religion, 
nor  againft  the  duty  and  obedience  due  to  the  crown. 
Their  entreaties  w'ere  fupported  by  the  marquis  of 
Mondejar,  captain  general  of  the  kingdom  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  and  by  other  great  ofiicers  of  ftate ;  but  Phi¬ 
lip  was  inflexible,  and  enjoined  fubmiflion.  Driven 
to  defpair,  the  Moors  refolved  to  refift,  took  up 
arms,  elected  a  fovereign  from  among  themfelves, 
and  endeavoured  to  expel  their  tyrants. 

During  the  progrefs  of  a  war,  which  they  main- 
tained  againft  the  united  power  of  the  Spanifti  mo¬ 
narchy,  for  near  two  years,  and  in  which  unequal 
conteft  they  difplayed  great  refources,  the  utmoft 
rage  of  military  violence  was  exercifed  towards  all, 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  No  quar¬ 
ter  was  given  to  thofe  found  in  the  places  captured. 


and  the  moft  folemn  capitulations  were  broken. 


They  de¬ 
mand  fnc- 
cours  of 
Selim  the 
Sefcijd. 


Near  twelve  hundred  women  were  niafifacred  in  one 
caftle ;  and  the  enormities,  pracfifed  in  the  new 
world  by  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  were  renewed,  in  the 
unprovoked  attack  of  a  difarmed  and  innocent  peo¬ 
ple.  Though  the  Moors  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
carry  by  furprife  the  city  of  Grenada,  which  might 
have  decided  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms,  and] 
though  they  were  frequently  vanquilhed  in  theirj 
engagements  with  the  enemy ;  yet,  fuftained  by 
defpair,  animated  with  enthufiafm,  and  continually! 
fupplied  with  frefh  troops  from  Algiers,  and  thej 
Mahometans  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa,  they 
made  an  obftinate  refiftance.  They  loudly  implored 
protedion  and  fupport  from  thefultan,  Selim  the 
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second,  and  fent  a  deputation  to  Conftantinople,  chap. 
n  order  to  reprefen t  to  him,  how  much  he  was 
)oui^,  by  motives  religious  and  political,  not  to  be 
.  paffive  Ipeclator  of  their  entire  deftrucirion.  But 
•elim,  though  he  neither  wanted  ambition,  nor 
nmity  to  Spain,  yet  declined  to  engage  in  their 
erence.  ^  If  he  had  taken  a  decifive  part  in  their 
ivour,  it  is  not  improbable,  in  Philip’s  embarraflTed 
ate,  that  he  might  have  had  reafon  to  repent  of 
unprovoked  attack  on  the  Moors. 

^•^doned  to  their  own  force,  they  Defperate 
.naered  the  final  iffue  of  the  war,  doubtful  and 
■dious.  Their  new  fovereign  poffeffed  courage,  and 
ade  every  effort  for  the  emancipation  of  his  fub- 
Cts.  In  this  hate  of  affairs,  Philip  called  into  ac- 
on  the  talents  of  his  brother,  Don  John  of  Auftria. 
he  age  of  the  prince,  which  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
^ree  years,  feemed  to  difqualify  him  for  fo  arduous 
:ommiffion  ;  but  the  king,  notwithftanding,  nam- 
him  to  the  fupreme  command  againfl  the  rebels 
■le  motives  for  the  feledion,  whether  arifing  from’ 
gard  and  favour,  or  whether  originating  in  pro- 
'ind  jealoufy  and  malignity,  on  the  part  of  Philip 
Ve  aduated  the  curio'fity  of  hiftorians,  and  muft 
ever  remain  problematical.  The  great  and  early 
lications  of  courage  and  ambition,  exhibited  by 
;^n  John,  the  charader  of  his  brother,  and  the 
Sequent  conducT  which  he  obferved  towards  the 
nee,  certainly  afford  grounds  for  fufpicion  of  the 
^•ity  of  Philip’s  intentions.  Don  John  embraced  They  arc 
n  ardour,  fo  glorious  an  occafion  for  the  difplav 
Ms  talents;  and,  after  many  defperate  encoun.Sit” 

S  With  the  Moors,  in  one  of  which  he  was  rout- 
^  and  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life,  he  fermi- 
fed  fuccefsfuily  the  war.  The  vanquilhed  Maho- 
^ans  were  difperfed  by  the  conqueror,  throughout 
I  G  2  Caftiie, 
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CHAP.  Caflile,  and  reduced  to  the  loweft  degree  of  abje<J 
humiliation  (38). 

Tsm^o.  While  Flanders  and  Grenada  thus  exhibited 
occupa-  {cene  of  oppreffion  and  depopulation,  Philip,  coi 
pwiip?^  ftantly  refident  in  the  center  of  Spain,  and  rarel 
removing  to  any  confiderable  diftance  from  his  c 
pital,  divided  his  time  between  the  fatigues  of  g* 
vernment,  and  the  amufements  of  gallantry.  ^  No 
wkhftanding  the  obftacles,  and  even  prohibition 
ifl'ued  from  the  Vatican,  he  proceeded  flowly  to  cor 
plete  a  very  important  object ;  that  of  afcertainii 
the  number,  and  revenues,  of  all  the  ecclefiaftic 
foundations,  of  every  kind,  in  his  vaft  dominioi 
This  enumeration  descended  to  the  minuteft  deta 
and  embraced  all  denominations  of  the  clergy.  T 
refult,  when  fubmitted  to  him,  is  faid,  in  mag 
tude,  to  have  furpaffed  his  belief.  Not  ftoppi, 
here,  Philip  caufed  refearches  of  a  fimilar  nature  ^ 
be  made,  relative  to  the  employments,  milita 
civil,  and  judicial,  either  immediately  conferred 
the  crown,  or  in  the  gift  of  his  viceroys  and  gov 
nors.  Such  enquiries  were  certainly  worthy  o 
great  monarch,  and  they  were  peculiarly  analog* 
to  the  genius  of  the  prince  by  whofe  command  tl 
were  made ;  of  which,  vigilance,  application,  ? 
infpection,  were  the  leading  characleriftics  (39). 
Gaiiantnes  Among  thefc  occupations  of  date,  his  he: 
•f  Philip,  which  feemed  to  be  little  formed  for  the  imprefll 
of  love,  was  inflamed  by  the  beauty  and  accc 
plifliments  of  Anne  de  Mendoza,  princefs  of  Efc 
and  wife  to  his  favourite,  Ruy  Gomez  de  Sy 
This  paflion,  like  almoft  every  other  of  Philip,  |. 
duced  in  the  event,  very  tragical  confequences. 
princefs,  folicited  to  yield  by  her  own  hufband,  , 

(38)  Tiirquct,  p.  II  38 — 1156.  Abrege  Chion.  vol.  ii.  p.  390 — 408. 

vol.  iii.  p.  280 — 291,  and  366,  367,  and  495.  Deformeaux,  vol.  iv.  p.  d 
and  p,  67,  68,  and  p.  71—74.  and  p.  80.  ' 

(39)  Deformeaux,  vol.  iv.  p.  78,  79.  Leti,  vol.  iil  p.  S36 — 438. 


not  averfe  to  gratify  the  wiflies  of  her  royal  lover,  c  h^a  p. 
interpofed  fcarce  any  obftacle  or  delay  to  his  defires. 

Philip,  who  afifected  to  mingle  a  degree  of  religion  is68, 1570* 
even  in  his  vices,  and  who  fcrupled  to  feduce  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  fubjecls,  was  liberated  from  the 
Veftraint  on  his  inclinations,  by  the  convenient  faci*< 
lity  of  Ruy  Gomez  :  yet,  cautious,  fecret,  and  myf- 
^erious  in  his  amour,  he  confided  to  Antonio  Perez, 
recretary  of  ftate,  his  wilhes  and  irrefolution.  The 
'ninifter,  happy  to  render  fo  delicate  a  fervice,  con¬ 
duced,  with  profound  filence,  the  princefs  of  Eboli, 

':o  Philip.  She  foon  obtained  over  him,  the  moft 
unbounded  afcendancy :  the  intrigue  became  public, 
md  caufed  no  fmall  fcandal  throughout  Europe. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  more  incompa- 
ible  with  the  gloomy  devotion,  and  auftere  piety, 
af  which  Philip  fo  loudly  made  profeflion,  and  which 
’erved  him  as  a  veil  to  conceal  his  projeCs  of  ambi- 
don.  Perez  himfelf,  from  being  the  confident,  be¬ 
came  afterwards  the  rival  of  his  fovereign  ;  but  his 
^ccefs  was  fatal  to  himfelf,  and  to  the  princefs  (40), 
^Vlagnificence  occupied  Philip’s  leifure  as  much  as 
’ove.  Befides  the  continuation  of  the  Efcurial,  in 
which  immenfe  fums  were  expended,  he  conftruCed 
^he  palace  of  the  Pardo,  near  Madrid,  and  adorned 
t  with  coftly  monuments  of  art.  The  caftle  of  Se- 
Sgovia  was  raifed  by  his  order ;  the  aqueduct  of  To¬ 
ledo  built ;  and  many  other  edifices  of  general  uti- 
ity  or  convenience,  completed,  in  different  provin¬ 
ces  of  Spain  (41). 

If  the  duke  of  Alva  had  ufed  with  moderation,  violence  of 
4nd  improved  by  clemency,  the  victory  which  his  AiV’in  ° 
irms  had  obtained  over  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  Flanders. 
Netherlands  might  have  remained  entire  to  Philip, 
lotwithftanding  the  paft  feverities,  exercifed  in  his 

(40)  Leti,  vol.  iii.  p.  416— 41  j,  Deformeaux,  vol.  iv.  p.  80, 

(41)  Leti,  vol.  iii.  p.496 — 498. 
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c  p  name,  and  under  his  authority.  But  the  prefump- 

_ _ i^ion  of  the  Spanifh  general,  augmented  by  profpe- 

1568, J57o.rity,  difdained  all  limits;  and  he  regarded  the  Fle-‘ 
mings  as  a  vanquifhed  people,  already  accuftomed 
to  deipotifm.  iNot  content  with  having  enflaved,  he 
proceeded  to  Infuit  them,  by  the  conftruction  of  a 
Itatue,  which  vs  as  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  ; 
anci  where  he  was  reprelentea  in  the  acf  of  tramp¬ 
ling  under  his  feet,  the  liberties  of  the  Flemidi  no¬ 
bility  and  people.  Even  his  mafter  was  difpleafed 
at  fo  injudicious  and  indecent  a  difplay  of  arrogance 
and  vanity,  in  which  the  merits  of  the  general,  were 
more  confpicuoully  exhibited  than  thofe  of  the 

^  snd  impolitic  delay,  the 
command  of Alva  at  length  promulgated,  with  oftenta- 
phiiip.  tious  folemnity,  the  pardon  and  amneify  of  all  paft 
offences  committed  againft  the  crown  of  Spain,  fince 
the  origin  of  the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands.  This 
boalled  acl  of  oblivion  contained,  neverthelefs,  fo 
many  exceptions,  and  the  vehicle  through  which  it 
was  difpenfed,  had  become  fo  univerfally  odious  or 
fufpeded,  that  it  produced  no  effect  or  benefit.  The 
feafon  of  reconciliation  and  obedience  w'as  paft, 
though  that  of  revenge  was  not  yet  arrived  (43}. 

Meanwhile,  the  governor,  fearful  of  new  com¬ 
motions,  ardently  foiicited  his  recal ;  but  was  refufed 
the  permifiion,  by  the  kmg :  yet,  confcious  how 
deteftable  to  his  Flemifli  fubjects,  and  how  injurious; 
to  his  own  interefts,  the  duke  of  Alva’s  adminiftra- 
tion  was  become,  he  meditated  to  fend  him  a  fuc- 
cellor.  the  fame  procraliinaiion  and  irrefidution, 
which  atttended  ahnoft  all  the  meafures  of  Philip, 
prevented  the  execution  of  his  defign,  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  aeftruclion  of  the  Spanifli  power  in  the 

(42)  Strada,  vol.  ii.  p.  i8i — iSf.  Bentivog.  p.  68,  69,  Leti,  vol.  iiL; 
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(43)  Strada,  vol.  ii.  p.  194—196. 
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Low  Countries  (44).  The  neceffities  of  the  duke ;  c  h  a  p. 
the  arrears  due  to  his  troops  ;  and  the  feizure  of  a 
fum  of  money,  on  its  paflage  to  Flanders,  deftined  '568,1570. 
for  that  purpofe,  by  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England  : 
thefe  united  caufes  impelled  him  to  commit  exacli- 
ons,  and  to  iffue  edids,  fo  oppreffive  and  intolera¬ 
ble,  that  when  remonxlrance  and  fupplication  were 
found  to  be  vain,  a  general  refiftance  fucceeded. 

He  demanded  the  tenth  upon  moveables  of  every 
kind,  as  often  as  they  fliould  be  fold  ;  the  twentieth 
upon  immoveables;  and  the  hundredth,  upon  all 
commodities.  The  clamours  of  the  Flemings,  and 
the  damage  fuflained  by  an  inundation  of  the  fea  in 
Friefland,  retarded,  but  did  not  prevent  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  taxes.  The  revolt,  which  all  the  cruel-  Uni^erfai 
ties  of  Alva  had  not  excited,  was  inftantly  produced 
by  his  attack  upon  perfonal  property.  A  party  of  CountX. 
defperate  men,  who  infefted  the  coafts  of  Flanders, 
and  whom  Elizabeth  had  compelled  to  quit  the  Engl 
lifli  ports,  in  confequence  of  applications  from  the 
embaffador  of  Philip,  headed  by  the  Count  de  la 
Marck,  furprized  the  town  of  Brill,  in  Flolland. 

Their  unexpeaed  fuccefs  was  the  fignal  of  an  uni- 
vei  fal  infurreaion,  which  no  exertions  of  valour  or 
ability,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanifh  commander,  were 
ever  able  to  fubdue  (45). 

So  general  was  the  difafFedion,  that  alinoft  every  1571. 
place  of  confequence,  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Ziealand,  inflantly  declared  for  the 
prince  of  Orange,  expelled  their  garrifons,  and  re¬ 
nounced  all  allegiance  or  fubjeftion  to  Philip.  Am- 
fterdarn  remained  nearly  alone  in  its  adherence  to 
that  prince.  Lhe  duke  of  Alva,  who  was  ready  to 
enforce  by  military  execution,  the  pecuniary  impo- 
fitions  recently  publiflied,  fufpended  his  refentment, 

(44)  Strada,  vol  ii.  p.  197,  198. 

(4J)  Bemivog,  p.  69 — 72.  Strada,  vol.  ii.  p.  zoi — 208. 
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CHAP,  and  prepared  to  extinguifli  the  rebellion,  while  yet 
j  in  its  infancy.  But,  before  he  could  interpofe  with 
Ji7i-  effect,  new  commotions  engaged  his  attention,  and 
Progrefs  of  demanded  his  prefence.  Count  Bergues  entered 
Guelderland,  and  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  as  w’ell  as  in  the  adjoining  ones  of  Zutphen 
and  Overyffel.  A  ftill  more  alarming  event,  was 
the  furprize  ojF  the  city  of  Mons,  the  capital  of 
Hainault,  by  Louis  of  Naffau,  who  was  aided  in 
the  enterprize  by  a  body  of  French  Hugonots.  In 
this  embarraffed  fituation  of  affairs,  and  among 
fuch  multiplied  difafters,  Philip’s  general  betrayec 
Condua  of  no  fymptoms  of  terror  or  apprehenlion.  Efteeming 
the  French  invafion  to  be  the  mod  formidable,  a: 
originating  from  the  prevalence  of  Coligni  and  hij 
adherents  in  the  counfels  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  he 
without  delay,  bent  his  efforts  to  that  quarter,  anc 
detached  his  fon  Frederic  to  form  the  fiege  of  Pvlons 
leaving  the  fuppreflion  of  the  revolt  in  the  othe! 
provinces, '  to  a  more  favourable  juncture.  Th'' 
baron  de  Genlis,  who  conducted  fome  troops  to  th! 
aid  of  the  befieged,  was  defeated  by  the  Spaniards 
himfelf  taken  prifoner,  and  Mons  clofely  inveftec 
Piinceof  In  Order  to  fuccour  his  friends,  already  reduced  t' 
?ades^Fkn-  extremity,  the  prince  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of 
ders  anew,  formidable  army,  croffed  the  Rhine,  and  entere 
Flanders  a  fecond  time.  Le  was  received  with  jo 
by  the  Flemings.  liouvain  ranfomed  itfelf  froii 
pillage  ;  Mechlin  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and  man 
inferior  places  imitated  the  example.  Brullels  rt 
mained  firm  in  its  allegiance.  The  prince,  advant 
ing  towards  Mons,  appeared  in  fight  of  the  Spanif 
lines,  and  attempted  to  compel  the  duke  of  Alva  t 
an  action :  but  that  general,  ftrongly  entrenched' 
defied  his  utmofl  endeavours,  and  preffed  more  V' 
goroufly  the  fiege  (46). 

(46)  Bentivog.  p.  74 — 8l.  Strada,  vol,  ii.  p.  31I'— ziS. 
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Such  was  the  pofition  of  the  tw’o  commanders,  c  h^a  p. 
hen  the  demonftrations  of  joy  in  the  camp  of  the 
uke,  occafioned  by  the  reception  of  the  news  of  157'- 
le  maffacre  of.  St.  Bartholomew,  which  had  taken 
lace  at  Paris,  communicated  the  fatal  intelligence 
)  the  prince  of  Orange.  Confcious  of  the  inju- 
ious  confequences  neceffarily  refulting  from  it,  as 
7ell  as  of  its  effect  upon  his  troops,  William,  after 
gain  vainly  exerting  himfelf  to  force  the  enemy  to 
battle,  determined  on  a  retreat.  No  hopes  of  any 
fiiftance  from  France  remained,  Coligni  and  his 
fiends  having  periihed  in  the  carnage. 

Having,  therefore,  fignified  to  his  brother  Louis,  He  iscom- 
he  neceility  of  renouncing  his  prefent  enterprize, 
le  marched  back  to  Mechlin,  haraffed  and  purfued  Ddft. 

)y  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  beat  up  his  head 
[uarters,  penetrated  even  to  his  tent,  and  had  near- 
y  killed,  or  made  him  prifoner.  He  retired  to 
3elft,  to  wait  for  a  more  propitious  moment,  in 
vhich  to  renew  the  war ;  while  Louis,  having  no 
onger  any  expeftation  of  fuccours,  furrendered 
dons  by  capitulation,  and  withdrew  into  Germany. 

I'he  duke  of  Alva  dilhonoured  and  fullied  his  vic- 
;ory,  by  the  acts  of  violence  which  he  committed, 
ind  the" pillage  to  which  he  abandoned  the  cities, 
ittached  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Mechlin  was 
7xpofed,  during  three  days,  to  all  the  exceiTes  of  a 
Ferocious  and  infolent  foldiery ;  and  though  every 
part  of  Flanders  fubmitted  to  the  Spaniih  yoke,  yet 
the  abhorrence,  excited  by  fuch  opprefiions,  pre¬ 
pared  the  inhabitants  for  new  commotions  (47). 

A  more  honourable  triumph,  and  a  more  benefi-  Turidih 
dal  one,  if  it  had  been  wifely  improved,  attended"'*"- 
the  arms  of  Philip,  in  another  part  ot  Europe.  In 
this,  as  in  almoft  every  other  brilliant  atchievement 
of  the  early^part  of  his  reign,  Don  John  of  Auftria 

(9)  Strada,  vol.  ii.  p.  119— 223. 
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c  II  A  p.  was  eminently  diftinguiflied  ;  and  the  luftre  of  tl 
action  was  in  the  prefent  inllance  augmented,  by  i 
bcif  ^  of  a  nature  not  confined  to  a  fingle  kingdon 
bur,  equally  sinrious  and  ufeful  to  all  the  chriftia 
fiates.  I  he  J  iirks  had  recently  attacked,  and  r; 
pidly  fulviecded,  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  one  of  th 
mofi  valuable  pofiTefTions  of  the  republic  of  Venic< 
'i  he  barbariiies,  com.mitted  by  their  troops,  an 
fancTioned  by  their  commanders,  after  the  captur 
of  Famagofia  and  Nicofia,  the  two  principal  citie; 
excited  general  indignation,  and  loudly  demande 
vengeance,  lo  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  allie 
powers,  and  to  flop  the  alarming  progrefs  of  Selim 
Pius  the  Fifth,  and  the  Venetians,  who  had  prev 
ouily  formed  a  league  for  their  common  defenct 
with  Philip,  exerted  the  greateft  efforts  to  equip 
fleet.  After  many  delays,  and  variou 
Oon’johnr  e>bftacles,  the  armament  was  accomplifhed  ;  and  th 
fetiuii.  Xupreme  command  was  delegated  to  the  kino-  c 
Spain,  who  named  to  the  employment,  Don  Johi 
of  Aullria.  The  prince,  afiembling  the  combinei 
forces  at  Naples,  failed  from  Meffina  in  Sicily,  a 
the  head  of  above  two  hundred  gallies,  to  feek'th 

Lt'^rnle”^  ^nerny.  He  found  them  near  the  entrance  of  thi 
tpante.  the  coaft  of  Greece;  and  hi 

did  not  hefitate  to  give  them  battle,  in  defiance  o, 
the  remonftrances  of  Requefens,  commander  o 
Caltiie,  whom  the  king  of  Spain  had  fent  to  mo 
derate  his  ardour.  Few  viclories  were  ever  mon 
complete;  the  Ottoman  admiral,  Ali  Bacha,  perifii 
ed  in  the  engagement,  and  his  fliip  was  taken 
Above  one  hundred  gallies  fell  into  the  hands  of  th( 
conquerors.  Ulucciali,  who  diflinguifiied  himfelj 
in  the  aclion,  effecled  his  retreat,  and  faved  thirty 
gallies  from  the  general  deftruc^ion,  with  which  he 
reached  Conftantinople,  and  brought  the  firfl;  ad 
count  of  the  difafter.  lhat  capital  was  in  the  utj 
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piofl:  conflernation,  and  incapable  of  fuftalning  a  c  h  a  p. 
•igorous  attack  (48).  “‘• 

But,  the  irrefolution  and  inaflion  of  the  allied  1571. 
owers,  after  fo  lignal  a  fuccefs,  was  as  confpicuous 
s  tneir  courage  and  condufl  in  its  atchievement. 

1:  is  faid,  that  Don  John,  with  the  decifion  and  en- 
rgy  which  charafterized  him,  exhorted  to  purfue 
he  flying  enemy,  and  to  prefent  themfelves,  while 
he  terror,  excited  among  the  Turks  w'^as  yet  recent, 
efore  the  paflage  of  the  Dardanelles,  where  they 
/^ould  find  no  impediment  to  their  progrefs.  It  is 
latter  of  curious  fpeculation,  though  not  of  hifto- 
ical  enquiry,  toconfider  what  confequences  might 
ave  refiilted  from  fo  magnanimous  and  bold  a  mea- 
ire,  had  it  been  immediately  carried  into  execu- 
on.  The  Ottoman  empire,  it  is  probable,  might* 
ave  received  a  deep  and  lafting  wound ;  and  the 
ipidity  of  their  conquefts  have  been  retarded,  if. 
ot  completely  prevented. 

Far  from  improving  the  advantage  obtained,  the 
ilies  feparated  almoft  inftantly,  without  effedlin'g 
ay  objeci;  beneficial  to  the  common  caufe.  Often- 
itious  triumphs,  and  exhibitions  of  joy,  occupied 
le  various  powers,  who  loft  the  occafion  of  hum- 
ling  the  Turks.  Philip  received  the  intelligence  of 
le  vidlory,  with  that  phlegm  and  apparent  tran- 
uillity  of  temper,  which  he  affeded  equally,  in 
tolperous  or  adverfe  fortune.  He  even  exprefled 
)me  doubts  of  the  prudence  of  Don  John,  in  hav- 
ig  expofed  to  the  hazard  of  war,  the  great  inter¬ 
ns  committed  to  his  charge;  and  he  betrayed  in 
iefe  ceni'ures,  the  jealoufy  with  which  he  was  ac- 
lated  (49). 

’(48)  Led,  vol.  iii.  p.  445— 490,  and  p.  503— 460.  Turquet,  p.  u  57-^ 

170. 

U9)  Abtege  Chron.  vol.  ii.  p.  411—413.  Deformeaux,  vol.  iv,  p.'84— 
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c  H  A  p.  ftrengthened,  by  the  difplay  of  ambition  which 
John  made,  in  requefling  to  be  allowed  to 
j573*  afllime  the  title  of  king  of  Tunis ;  a  demand 
which,  nqtwithflanding  that  it  was  ftrenuoufly 
fupported  by  pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  and, 
if  rendered  effective,  might  have  been  highly  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  interefts  of  Spain,  was  rejected  by 
the  king,  with  indignation  (51). 

Tunis,  and  The  acquifition  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  though 
precaution  had  been  taken  by  Don  John  for 
the  Turks,  its  fecui'ity,  was  eventually  a  fource  of  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  difgrace  to  the  arms  of  Spain.  In  the 
following  year,  it  returned  to  the  Mahometan 
yoke.  1  he  bafhaw  Sinan,  and  Ulucciali,  having 
under  their  command  a  formidable  force,  under¬ 
took,  and  atchieved  its  redudion,  before  any 
affiftance  could  be  fent  to  its  relief.  The  city  of 
Tunis  was  haftily  evacuated  on  their  firft  ap¬ 
proach  ;  and  the  Goletta,  vigoroufly  attacked, 
was  carried  by  afiault,  notwithftanding  the  efforts'' 
of  Porto  Garrero,  the  Spanifli  governor,  for  its 
prefervation.  Encouraged  by  fo  profperous  a  com-  i 
mencement,  the  Purks,  without  lofs  of  time, 
^  turned  all  their  efforts  againft  the  new  fort,  in  ( 
which  Serbellone  commanded.  That  officer  fuf- ) 
tained  with  great  intrepidity,  the  attempts  of  a  t 
fuperior  and  indefatigable  enemy ;  but  his  gar- 1 
rifon,  diminiflied  confiderably,  was  unequal  to  the  1 
conteft.  Sinan  entered  the  fort  by  ftorm,  and  i 
put  to  the  fword  all  thofe  whom  he  did  not  re-  1 
lerve  for  flavery.  Serbellonne  and  Porto  Garrero  1 
were  among  the  latter  number  ;  and  after  being  1 
compelled  to  aflift  in  the  demolition  of  the  Spanifh 
fortifications,  they  were  chained  to  the  oar,  and  ' 
conducted  by  the  conquerors,  to  Gonftantinople. 


(51)  Turquet,  p.  1173,  ri74. 
Chron,  vol,  ii.  p.  417,  418. 


Leti,  vol.  Iv.  p,  53 — j8. 
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Such  was  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  chap. 
hkh  affeded  deeply  the  honour  of  the  k'ng  of 
Dain,  while  it  diminiflied  his  confideration  in  the  ^ 

'€5^  of  all  the  European  powers.  Don  John, 

Jtained  by  contrary  winds  in  the  ports  of  Si- 
ly,  does  not  appear  to  have  totally  efcaped  fome 
;gree  of  cenfure,  on  account  of  'its  lot's.  1  he 
loice  of  the  commanders,  left  in  charge  of  the 
frican  fortSj  was  blamed ;  and  it  was  thought, 
at  greater  Expedition  might  have  been  ufed'^for 
e  relief  of  lunis.  A  circumllance,  peculiarly 
emorable,  is,  that  a  body  of  four  thoufand  Jews, 
ho  had  been-  expelled,  in  common  with  the 
oors,  by  t;R6  intolerance  of  Philip''^  from  Gre- 
da,  embarked  unddr  Sinan,  on  this  expedition, 
leir  nartional  -anapticude  and  averlion  to  war, 
hich  fo-  ftrongly  ChdracTiefize  them  as  a  people, 

IS  furmounted  b^  their  antipathy  to  the  crown 
Spain  ;  and  they  took  a -bloody  revenge  on  their 
tive  fovereign,  for  his  cruelty  in  having  com- 
lled  them  to  bear  arms  againft  their  country, 
is  the  only  inftance,  recorded  in  modern  hillory, 
a  fimilar  nature  (52). 

Thefe  difafters  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  not  Progrefy, 
mpenfated  by  any  beneficial  acquifitions  in  the^fjl^f^hc 
)w  Countries.  The  prince  of  Orange,  thoucrh  Spaniards 
mpelled  to  evacuate  Flanders,  fuftained  himfeif 
the  northern*  provinces,  and  derived  refources 
)m  the  abufe  w*hich  his  enemies  made  of  their 
ftories  :  while  the  duke  of  Alva,  abandoning 
s  inhabitants  ' to  the  rage  of  his  fon  Frederic, 
tried  his  barbarities  to  the  utmoft  length  of 
bridled  fury.  Zutphen  was  taken,  and  facked 
the  foldiery  :  at  Naarden  in  Holland,  a  maffacre 
every  individual,  of  both  fexes,  and  of  every 


52)  Leti,  vol,  iv.  p.  87 — 98. 
iv.  p.  94. 


Turquet,  p.’ 1174— 1176.  Deformeaux, 
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CHAP. age,  took  place.  The  citjr  was  burnt,  and  th 
walls  razed.  So  atrocious  a  conduct,  far  fror 
IS74.  infpiring  terror,  produced  the  contrary  effect,  c 
animating  the  people  to  defend  themfelves  to  th 
laft  extremity. 

During  the  fiege  of  Haarlem,  which  was  cor 
tinned  for  eight  months,  the  ads  of  wanton  oul 
rage  and  favage  animofity,  continually  comraitte 
by  the  Spaniards,  produced  retaliations  on  th 
part  of  the  befieged,  equally  repugnant  to  humt 
nity.  All  the  limits,  which  policy  and  civiliz; 
tion  have  affixed  to  the  horrors  of  war,  were  mi 
tually  broken  down  and  violated.  Frederic,,  d( 
fpairing  of  fuccefs,  and  ready  to  raife  the  fiegi 
was  prevented  by  his  father’s  reproaches,  froi 
Surrender  carrying  liis  defign  into  execution.  Ihe  inhi 
•fHaaricm.  fuftaming  the  moft  fcvere  extrernith 

with  undaunted  refolution,  furrendered  at  difcp 
tion  ;  and  the  garrifon,  reduced  from  four  thoi 
fand  to  fixteen  hundred,  was  treated  by  the  vidq 
with  the  fame  cruelty,  which  he  had  exhibited  o 
limilar  occafions.  J^ine  hundred  perifhed  in  tlj 
Spanifli  camp,  by  the  hand  of  the  executione 
and  completed  the  deteftation  univerfally  entej 
tained  towards  that  nation. 

The  advantage  was  dearly  purchafed  on  the  pal 
of  the  conquerors,  who  loft;  not  only  a  confiderab, 
number  of  foldiers,  but  many  of  their  moft  abi 
and  experienced  oflicers.  It  feemed  to  be  tl 
boundary  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Aiv 
His  fon  Frederic  was  repulfed  from  before  Alcmaej 
and  reduced  to  retire  with  difgrace.  Symptoms  < 
mutiny  appeared  among  the  Spaniards  ;  and  tl 
unconquerable  fpirit  of  the  Dutch,  was  ftill  moi 
confirmed  by  a  fignal  victory,  obtained  at  fea,  i 
which  their  fleets,  after  an  obftinate  refiftanc 
captured  the  admiral’s  (hip,  and  the  count  of  Boll 
himfelf,  her  commander.  Some  inconfiderati 
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acquifitions  of  the  Spanifli  troops,  in  the  province  chap. 
of  Holland,  faintly  balanced  thefe  important  . 

Ioffes  (53).  ^ 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  Rs- ^ 
quefens  arrived  from  Milan,  to  fuperfede  the  duke  to  I'ucceed 
of  Alva,  as  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  The'^^''** 
latter  general  returning  to  Bruffeis,  immediately 
quitted  a  country,  in  which  his  name  was  held  in 
execration,  and  which,  having  found  loyal  and 
peaceable,  he  had  driven  into  rebellion,  by  a  feries 
of  impolitic  and  fyllematic  oppreflion.  He  was, 
notwithflanding,  gracioufly  received  by  Philip,  on 
his  arrival  at  Madrid  ( 54  . 

His  liicceffor  was  eminently  diftinguifhed  by  the 
humanity  of  his  character,  as  well  as  by  the  talents 
of  a  ftatefman  ;  and  he  had  evinced  equal  capacity 
in  the  command  of  armies.  But,  no  combination 
of  endowments,  or  ads  of  clemency  and  conci¬ 
liation,  could  repair  the  injury  committed,  or 
reftore  obedience.  The  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of  the  Spaniards, 
began  already  to  feel  their  ftrength ;  nor  would 
the  prince  of  Orange  truft  to  the  forgivenefs  of 
Philip,  and  renounce  his  independence,  purchafed 
vvith  fuch  toil  and  bloodlhed.  It  was  in  vain,  that  ineffVftual 
Requefens,  by  offers  of  oblivion,  and  by  the  po-  ^equefens, 
pular  act  of  demolifhing  the  ftatue  of  the  duke  of  toreftoie 
Alva,  which  had  juftly  excited  fuch  general 
dignation,  endeavourecl  to  awaken  the  allegiance, 
or  recover  the  affections  of  the  people  committed 
to  his  care.  Every  overture  was  rejeded  with 
difdain  ;  and  the  letters  of  the  new  governor, 
addreffed  to  the  Zealanders,  and  couched  in  terms 
the  molt  calculated  to  produce  an  effed,  were 
completely  unfuccefsful.  , 

(53)  Strada,  vol.  ii.  p.  223—234.  Eentiv.  liv.  vii.  p.  89 — 101. 

(54)  l.eti,  vol.  iv.  p.  59 — 63 
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CHAP. age,  took  place.  The  city  was  burnt,  and  the 
walls  razed.  So  atrocious  a  conduct,  far  froir 
1574.  infpiring  terror,  produced  the  contrary  effect,  oi 
animating  the  people  to  defend  themfelves  to  tht 
laft  extremity. 

During  the  fiege  of  Haarlem,  which  was  con 
tinned  for  eight  months,  the  acls  of  wanton  out 
rage  and  favage  animofity,  continually  committee 
by  the  Spaniards,  produced  retaliations  on  thi 
part  of  the  befieged,  equally  repugnant  to  huma 
nity.  All  the  limits,  which  policy  and  civiliza 
tion  have  affixed  to  the  horrors  of  war,  were  mu 
tually  broken  down  and  violated.  Frederic, ,  do 
fpairing  of  fuccefs,  and  ready  to  raife  the  fiege 
was  prevented  by  his  father’s  reproaches,  fron 
Surrender  carrying  his  defign  into  execution.  Ihe  inh? 
•f Haarlem.  aftcp  fuftaming  the  moft  feyere  extrernitia 

with  undaunted  refolution,  furrendered  at  difera 
tion  ;  and  the  garrifon,  reduced  from  four  thoii 
fand  to  fixteen  hundred,  was  treated  by  the  vidif 
with  the  fame  cruelty,  which  he  had  exhibited  o 
fimilar  occafions.  Nine  hundred  perilhed  in  tl]| 
Spanifli  camp,  by  the  hand  of  the  executionei 
and  completed  the  deteftation  univerfally  entei 
tained  towards  that  nation. 

The  advantage  was  dearly  purchafed  on  the  pan 
of  the  conquerors,  who  loft  not  only  a  confiderabj 
number  of  foldiers,  but  many  of  their  moft  abj 
and  experienced  officers.  It  feemed  to  be  tljj 
boundary  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Alvs 
His  fon  Frederic  was  repulfed  from  before  Alcmaej 
and  reduced  to  retire  with  difgrace.  Symptoms  d 
mutiny  appeared  among  the  Spaniards ;  and  th 
unconquerable  fpirit  of  the  Dutch,  was  ftill  tnoB 
confirmed  by  a  fignal  vidory,  obtained  at  fea,  i 
which  their  fleets,  after  an  obftinate  refiftana 
captured  the  admiral’s  fhip,  and  the  count  of  Boil 
himfelf,  her  commander.  Some  inconfiderabi 
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acquifitions  of  the  Spanifh  troops,  in  the  province  chap. 
of  Holland,  faintly  balanced  thefe  important .  ^ 

loifes  ('53).  ^  ^ 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  Rs*  Req„!|ens 
quefens  arrived  from  Milan,  to  fuperfede  the  duk  e  to  I'ucceed 
of  Alva,  as  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
latter  general  returning  to  Bruffeis,  immediately 
quitted  a  country,  in  which  his  name  was  held  in 
execration,  and  which,  having  found  loyal  and 
peaceable,  he  had  driven  into  rebellion,  by  a  feries 
of  impolitic  and  fyflematic  oppreflion.  He  was, 
notwithilanding,  gracioufly  received  by  Philip,  on 
his  arrival  at  Madrid  ( 54  . 

His  fuccell'or  was  eminently  diftinguiflied  by  the 
humanity  of  his  character,  as  well  as  by  the  talents 
of  a  ftatefman  ;  and  he  had  evinced  equal  capacity 
in  the  command  of  armies.  But,  no  combination 
of  endowments,  or  atfts  of  clemency  and  conci¬ 
liation,  could  repair  the  injury  committed,  or 
reftore  obedience.  The  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of  the  Spaniards, 
began  already  to  feel  their  ftrength ;  nor  would 
the  prince  of  Orange  truft  to  the  forgivenefs  of 
Philip,  and  renounce  his  independence,  purchafed 
with  fuch  toil  and  bloodfhed.  It  was  in  vain,  that  ineffeftuai 
Requefens,  by  offers  of  oblivion,  and  by  the  po- 
pular  act  of  deinolifhing  the  ftatue  of  the  duke  of  to  reftoie 
Alva,  which  had  juftly  excited  fuch  general 
dignation,  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  allegiance, 
or  recover  the  affections  of  the  people  committed 
to  his  care.  Every  overture  was  rejected  with 
difdain  ;  and  the  letters  of  the  new  governor, 
addreffed  to  the  Zealanders,  and  couched  in  terms 
the  moft  calculated  to  produce  an  effect,  were 
completely  unfuccefsful.  , 

(53)  Strada,  vol.  ii.  p.  223 — 234.  Eentiv,  Uv.  vli.  p.  89 — lol. 

(54)  l.eti,  vol.  iv.  p.  S9 — 63 
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CHAP.  Finding  the  attainment  of  peace  impradicable 
'  upon  terms  honourable  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  he 
i‘;74-  made,  therefore,  the  moft  vigorous  exertions  to 
SiroUhe  reduce  the  rebels  by  force  of  arms.  But,  fortune 
war.  was  unfavourable  to  the  execution  of  his  defigns  : 
and  a  numerous  fquadron,  which  lailed  from  the 
Schelde  to  the  relief  of  Middleburg,  being  inverted 
by  the  enemy,  was  defeated.  The  Spanifli  veffels 
were  either  burnt,  driven  on  fhore,  br  captured ; 
and  Requefens  was  himfelf  a  fpeclator  of  the  dif¬ 
arter,  from  an  eminence  near  Bergen-op-Zoom. 
The  furrender  of  Middleburg  by  capitulation,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  defeat  of  the  naval  armament  fent  for  its 
fupport  (55). 

While  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  fo  important  a 
vidory,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  his  own  ele¬ 
vation,  and  that  of  the  infant  republic  of  Holland, 
his  affairs  fullained  a  fevere  reverfe  in  another 
Defeat  of  quarter.  Louis,  count  of  Naflau,  and  Henry,  a 
ofNXu.“'you>"‘ger  brother  of  the  fame  illuftrious  houfe, 
aided  by  Chrirtophey,  prince  Palatine,  entered 
Guelderland,  having  under  their  command  an 
army  of  Germans.  But,  before  they  could  efFedf 
any  objecT:  of  importance,  Sancho  d’Avila  attacked 
^  and  routed  them,  near  the  city  of  Nimeguen. 
'I  he  three  princes  perifhed  in  the  aflion  ;  by  what 
fpecies  of  death  is  uncertain,  their  bodies  having 
never  been  found.  The  cannon  and  baggage  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  together  with  a 
prodigious  plunder. 

Mutiny  of  1  he  elFecl  of  fo  fignal  a  fuccefs,  might  have 

beneficial  to  the  arms  of  Philip,  if  it  had 
not  been  loft  by  the  mutiny  and  fedition  of  the 
vidtorious  fbldiery.  Irritated  at  the  continual  de- 
lay  in  paying  them  their  arrears,  tired  with  inef¬ 
fectual  expoftulations,  and  arrogant  from  their  late 

(i5)  Bentiv.  p.  102— 104.  Strada,  vol.  ii,  p.  243—248. 
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iumph,  they  difclaimed  any  further  appeal  ex-  chap. 
;pt  to  the  Iword.  Renouncing  all  fubjeclibn  to 
leir  commander,  and  refuhng  to  lilten  to  the ' 
fers  of  Requefens,  they  marched  in  a  confiderable 
)dy,  to  Antwerp,  which  they  entered  ^yithout 
fiftance.  Yet,  in  the  midft  of  their  contempt  of 
bordination  and  military  obedience,  they  pre- 
rved,  and  feverely  enforced,  private  difcipline 
nong  themfelves.  The  city  was  prote(5led  from 
llage  ;  and  the  Spanifli  governor,  confcious  that 
eir  demands  were  juft,  having  found  means  to 
tisfy  them,  publifhed  a  general  pardon.  They 
turned  to  their  duty,  and  were  fent  to  tlie  fiege 
Leyden  ;  while  Requefens  again  caufed  an 
anefty  of  all  paft  offences  to  be  read,  in  the 
me  of  his  fovereign,  though  with  as  little  effc(ft 
from  that  formerly  offered  by  the  duke  of 
Iva  (56). 

Such  was  the  afpeff  of  affairs  in  the  Low  Coun-  state  of  the 
es,  in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1574.  It  is  re- 
lifite,  at  this  period,  to  take  a  general,  but  fuc- 
ift  view  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  as  it  then?^™^* 
ifted,  in  order  to  form  a  clear  eftiinate  of  its 
ignitude,  ftrength,  and  refources.  When  we 
nfider  the  number  of  kingdoms  and  provinces 
lich  compofed  it,  fituated  in  the  moft  fertile 
d  commercial  parts  of  Europe,  and  fubjeefed 
ider  one  head  ;  the  terror  which  fuch  extcnflve 
minions  excited,  ought  not  to  affeeft  Us  with 
■prize.  If  the  ambition  and  talents  of  Philip 
d  been  allowed  to  acf,  unbiaffed  by  the  imo- 
•ance  and  bigotry  of  his  charaefer,  it  feems  dif- 
ult  to  judge  what  limits  could  have  been  affixed 
his  power  and  enterprizes  ;  fince,  labouring 
ider  thefe  impediments,  and  having  a  continual 

56)  Tiirquer,  p,  1575.  Bentivog.  p.  104 — no.  Stiacla,  vol.  ii.  p. 

—260,  Deformtaux,  vol.  iv.  p.  95,  96.  Leti,  vol.  iv.  p.  98—107. 
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dominions 
of  Philip. 


Military 
and  naval 
forceJ. 


Revennes, 


war  to  maintain  for  fo  many  years,  agalnft  h 
revolted  fubjefts  in  the  Netherlands,  he  conquert 
Portugal,  and  had  nearly  atchieved  the  reductic 
of  Fi-ance  and  England.  Italy  was,  virtually,  in  t 
poffelFion.  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Milan,  ar 
Placentia,  were  part  of  his  hereditaiy,  or  acquin 
dominions.  The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  ti 
dignity  of  the  Holy  See,  were  protected  by  Spai 
Tufcany  had  been,  in  a  great  degree,  conferri 
by  his  father,  the  emperor,  upon  Cofmo  of  M 
dicis  ;  and  Philip  ftill  retained  the  principal  poi 
of  the  duchy  in  his  own  hands.  Octavio  Farnei 
duke  of  Parma,  was  his  vaffal  ;  and  Genoa  own( 
him  for  her  prote^or.  Emanuel  Philibert,  dul 
of  Savoy,  who  was  indebted  to  his  powerful  i 
terpofition,  for  the  reftoration  of  all  his  patrim 
nial  territories,  looked  to  Spain  for  their  preferv 
tion.  Even  Venice  trembled  at  the  enormo 
influence  and  proximity  of  fo  dangerous  a  neig 
hour. 

The  German  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria  w 
conftantly  fubfervient  to  the  policy  and  views 
the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  which  it  aided  and  fl 
tained  on  every  occaflon  ;  while  the  treafures 
the  new  world,  regularly  tranfmitted  to  Phili 
enabled  him  to  equip  fleets,  or  maintain  armi< 
far  fuperior  to  thofe  which  the  comparatively  _fle 
der  refources  of  any  other  cotemporary  print 
could  fupport.  He  had  at  one  time,  near  a  hu 
dred  thoufand  men  in  the  field,  and  a  hundr 
and  fifty  gallies  at  fea  (57).  Louis  the  Fourteen t 
in  the  laft  century,  it  is  true,  made  far  great 
exertions  ;  but,  the  king  of  Spain  alone,  befo 
1570,  had  given  the  example  of  fo  vaft  a  na\ 
and  military  force.  His  revenues,  in  1569,  d 
not  fall  fiiort  of  twenty-five  millions  of  ducats  j 


( J7)  Deformisauit,  vol  W.  p.  79. 
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fum  not  only  of  incredible  magnitude  in  that  age,  chap. 
but  furpafling  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  reve- 
aues  of  all  the  other  European  fovereigns  (sS\  >574- 

The  power  of  the  crown,  augmented  and  con- 
firmed  by  the  two  preceding  reigns  of  Ferdinand 
;he  catholic,  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  had,  in  a 
Treat  meafure,  extinguidied  the  liberties  of  the 
fubjecl  in  every  part  of  the  Spanifli  dependencies, 
except  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  Naples,  Sicily, 
in d  Milan,  the  orders  of  Philip  were  as  implicitly 
ibeyed,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Caftile.  Arragon  Patronage 
done  continued  to  preferve  fome  traces  of  its  crowl 
indent  freedom.  The  prodigious  influence,  ne- 
:eflarily  refulting  from  I'uch  unlimited  authority, 
nay  be  in  fome  meafure  appreciated  by  the  pa- 
ironage  immediately  vefted  in  the  king.  Philip, 
n  his  own  perfon,  named  and  appointed  eighty- 
:hree  thoufand  officers,  civil,  military,  criminal, 
ind  of  finance,  in  the  different  provinces  of  Eu- 
'ope,  and  America.  Neither  Auguftus,  nm-  'fra- 
an,  probably  enjoyed  a  more  extenfive  power  of 
:onferring  benefits.  Three  hundred  and  lixty- 
even  thoufand  inferior,  or  fubaltern  employments, 
vere  diftributed  by  the  viceroys,  chancellors,  and 
Tovernors,  throughout  his  dominions.  To  thcle 
offices,  we  muff  add  the  ecclefiaftical  preferments  ; 
imounting  to  fifty-eight  archbiftioprics,  fix  hun- 
Ired  and  eighty-four  bifhoprics,  befides  eleven 
houfand,  four  hundred  abbeys  (59).  So  vaft  a 
ource  of  honours  and  emoluments  had  never  been 
:oncentertd  in  one  prince,  fince  the  extinction  of 
he  Roman  empire  ;  and  when  it  is  conlidered  that 
Philip,  to  a  refllefs  and  infatiable  ambition,  joined 
d  many  qualities  fitted  to  give  energy  and  activity 
;o  that  paffion,  it  is  evident,  that  Europe  never 

(58)  Deformeaux,  p.  79. 

(59)  r.eti,  vol.  iii.  p.  456—438.  Deforgseaux,  ibid.  p.  78,79. 
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CHAP,  appeared  to  be  fo  near  falling  under  the  authority 
of  a  Angle  man,  as  at  the  period  under  our 


1J74- 

Caufes  of 
the  Recline 
of  Spain. 


a  ling 

review.  j 

Many  caufes  and  circumftances,  however,  either’ 
obvious  or  latent,  contributed  tO'diminifh  the 
difproportionate  greatnefs  of  the  Spaniih  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  and  infenfibly  to  reduce  it  nearer  to  a 
level  with  the  furrounding  hates.  Philip’s  gran¬ 
deur  was  more  apparent  and  ohenfible,  than  real 
it  was  unwieldy,  disjointed,  and  fubjed  to  the 
inconveniencies,  attached  to  the  diftance  and  fepa- 
lation  of  its  component  parts,  d'he  population  of 
Spain  bore  no  proportion  to  its  fize,  and  was  an¬ 
nually  diminifliing.  by  the  emigrations  to  America, 
as  v/ell  as  by  perfecution.  'Ihe  inhabitants,  efti- 
mated  under  Ferdinand  the  catholic,  at  near  twen¬ 
ty  millions,  had  diminifhed  above  a  third,  fined 
his  deceafe  ;  and  the  whole  European  territories  o4 
Philip  were  not  fuppofed  to  contain  above  that 
number,  in  1570  (60).  Agriculture  was  negleded  ^ 
manufactures  declined  ;  and  the  internal  fources 
of  vigour  were  drying  up ;  while  a  fallacious 
prolperity  and  wealth",  cauled  by  the  annual  arrival 
of  the  floras  and  galleons  from  the  new  world, 
fpread  a  faife  luftre,  and  concealed  the  decay  of  tho 
exhaufted  monarchy.  Even  the  Spaniards,  who 
returned  from  Peru  and  Mexico,  imported  the 
Vices  to  which  they  had  been  habituated  ;  and  by 
their  luxury,  tended  to  extinguifii  the  virtues  of 
frugality,  induftry,  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  in 
their  native  country. 

dhe  number,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
and  ediba-  was  HO  inconflderable  caufe  of  the  depopulation  of 
cLknaftks.  appeared,  from  the  refult  of  the  inqueft 

made  by  Philip,  in  1369,  that  in  the  whole  extent: 
of  his  dominions,  there  were  not  lefs  than  threei 

I 

(60)  Deformeaux,  vol.iv.  o.  78.  Abiege  Chronol.  vol.  il.  p.  324. 
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hundred  and  twelve  thoufand  pflefts ;  two  hun-  chap. 
dred  thoufand  clerks,  in  the  fubordinate  eccle- 
fiaftical  olEces  ;  and  above  four  hundred  thoufand  1574. 
of  the  monaftic  orders,  of  both  lexes  (6i\  Their 
revenues  were  proportionately  ample,  and  amount¬ 
ed  to  the  fum  of  tw’O  millions  fterling'de).  The 
impofition  of  a  tenth,  which  Pius  the  Fourth,  in 
1561,  permitted  the  king  to  levy  on  the  property 
of  the  clergy  during  live  years,  was  ellimated  at 
fifty  thoufand  ducats  a  year,  for  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  only  (63).  The  cruel  and  unprovoked  hof- 
tilities,  commenced  and  profecuted  againll  the 
Moors  of  Grenada,  had  not  only  deprived  the 
kingdom  of  a  race  of  men,  indullrious  and  labo¬ 
rious  ;  but  had  transferred  them  from  fubjecls 
into  enemies,  either  open  or  concealed. 

Immenfe  fums  were  expended  by  the  king  ofoepredati- 
Spain,  in  the  protedlion  of  his  coafts,  againll;  the 
depredations  of  the  Turks,  Algerines,  and  other 
African  corfairs.  Dragut  and  Ulucciali  were  fuc- 
ceffively  the  fcourge  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the 
whole  Mediterranean.  Notwithftanding  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Lepanto,  the  repulfe  which  the  Ottoman 
arms  fuftained  before  Malta,  in  1565,  and  fome 
gallant  exploits  performed  by  various  Spanilli 
commanders,  againll  thefe  enemies  of  the  chriftian 
name ;  Philip  was  very  unfuccefsful  in  his  enter- 
prizes  to  Hop  their  progrefs.  The  balhaw,  Piali, 
in  1558,  carried  off  fifteen  hundred  captives,  from 
Sorrento,  near  Naples,  and  ravaged  Prooida :  fail¬ 
ing  thence  to  Minorca,  he  put  the  garrifon  of  Port 
Mahon  to  the  fword,  and  dellroyed  the  place  itfelf 
by  fire  (64).  Three  years  afterwards,  Dragut 
landed  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  ;  from  whick  unfor- 


(61)  Defbrmeaux.  I.eti,  vol.  Hi.  p.  437. 
{62)  I.eti,  vol.  Hi.  p.  437,  438. 

(63)  Defotmeaux,  vol.  iv.  p.  38. 

(64)  Abrege  Chron.  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 
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^  ^  tunate  provinces  he  bore  away  fix  thoufand  perfonS 

of  both  fexes,  and  a  fpoil  amounting  in  value  to 
1574.  above  two  millions  of  crowns  (65).  Conftanti- 
r.pple  was  full  of  Spanilh  prifoners,  captured  in  the 
defeats  at  the  ifland  of  Gerbes,  in  the  fort  of  the 
Goletta,  and  at  Tunis ;  many  of  whom  were  of 
the  highefl  condition.  .'I  he  Abruzzo,  and  all  the 
eaftern  coafts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  again 
defolated  and  plundered,  bythedurks,  in  1566, 
notwithflanding  the  exertions  of  Don  Garcia  de 
Toledo,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  who  had  under  hi^ 
command  a  fleet  of  eighty-five  gallies  (66).  It 
became  indifpenfable  to  arm  againft  thefe  invaders, 
who  continued  to  infeft  the  fliores  of  Italy,  and 
even  of  Spain.  Don  John  of  Aufiria,  in  1568, 
joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  the  Pope  and  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  for  their  common  defence. 


Vafl  Aims 
expended 
by  Philip. 


The  numerous  garrifons,  maintained  by  Philip 
on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  demanded  continual  fup- 
plies  of  men  and  money,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  The  ardent  zeal  of 
that  monarch  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  fend  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  to  expend  his  treafures  in  enabling 
Charles  the  Ninth  to  vanquifli  the  hugonots ; 
though  at  the  fame  time,  his  own  Flemifh  pro¬ 
vinces  were  in  rebellion,  and  his  foldiers  on  the 
point  of  mutinying  for  want  of  their  arrears.  He 
lavifhed  enormous  fums  on  monafleries,  palaces, 
and  public  edifices.  The  Efeurial  alone  coft  five 
millions  of  pounds  fterling  (67) :  the  convent  of 
the  Jefuits,  conftructed  by  his  order  at  Cufeo  in 
Peru,  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns ;  and  that  of 
the  barefooted  Carmelites,  at  Madrid,  nearly  as 
much  money.  His  benefactions  to  other  religious 


(65)  Abrege  Ghron.  vol.  ii  p.  357. 

(66)  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  376,  377.  JLcti,  vol.  iii.  p.  89—92. 

(67)  Deformeaux,  vol.  iv.  p.  43. 
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mrpofes,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  chap 
,t  Jerufalem,  exceed  any  calculation  '  68).  The  . 

inited  efl'ecl  of  all  thefe  caufes  was,  notwithftand- 
ng,  inferior  to  the  revolt,  and  civil  wars  in  the 
'Netherlands,  towards  producing  the  deftruclion  of 
he  SpaniQi  greatncfs.  In  that  abyfs,  were  fwal- 
owed  up  the  forces  and  revei  ues  of  Philip  the 
lecond.  In  1574  he  had  already  contracted  an  PnHicdebt 
mmenfe  public  debt,  amounting  to  near  feven- 
een  millions  fterling,  upon  wliich  he  paid  twenty- 
)ne  per  cent,  intereit :  to  relieve  the  crown  from 
b  oppreffive  a  burden,  he,  in  the  following  year, 
lifcharged  the  capital,  but  deprived  his  creditors 
)f  the  intereft  ;  and  tliis  fpecies  of  fraudulent  bank- 
uptcy  was  fatal  to  his  credit  (69).  We  may  severe 
udge  how  great  were  the  pecur  iary  embarrafl'ments 
)f  Philip,  by  his  exacting  from  his  Spanifli  fub- 
ecls,  in  1574,  the  tenth  of  all  goods  or  property 
vhatever.  Such  a  tax  neceffarily  produced  fome 
nurmurs,  notwithftandlng  the  profound  fubmif- 
ion  eltabliflaed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the 
ixtinclion  of  every  fpark  of  freedom.  A  gentle- 
nan  of  St.  Maria  del  Campo,  named  Prehllas,  who 
ventured  to  exprefs  his  indignation  at  the  exac- 
ions  of  the  king,  and  to  condemn,  with  afperity, 
lis  maxims  of  adminiftration  ;  was  committed  to 
irifon,  and  adjudged  to  die,  by  the  council  of 
late,  as  guilty  of  treafon.  But  Philip,  with  much 
nagnanimity  and  wifdom,  ordered  him  to  be  fet 
It  liberty;  obferving,  that  “  a  fovereign  is  never 
‘  more  fecure  from  the  refentment  of  his  fubjecls, 

‘  than  while  their  difcontent  is  allowed  to  exhale 
‘  in  complaints  •  yo). 

Some  accidental  circumftances.contributed  to  give  Banier&op- 
frength  to  the  principles  of  decay,  already  enume.-  phnfp’\° 

conquetls. 

(68)  Leti,  vol.  iv.  p.  75 — 80. 

(69)  Deformeaux,  vol.  iv.  p.  79,  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  346,  347. 

(70)  Leti,  vol.  iv.  p,  123 — 128. 
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^  vigour  and  capacity  of  Elizabeth,  quee 

of  England,  feeined  to  be  oppofed  as  a  barrier  to  ti 
I574'  inroads  of  the  power  of  Spain,  towards  the  norti 
Ihe  warlike  and  enterprifing  charadler  of  Solymai 
theTurkifh  emperor,  checked  the  arms  of  that  crow 
in  Africa  and  the  Levant.  More  than  either,  th 
genius  and  refources  of  William,  prince  of  Orangi 
rendered  ineffedual  ail  the  efforts  of  the  duke  ( 
Alva,  fuftained  by  the  veteran  troops  and  treafur* 
of  his  mafier.  The  very  pofition  of  the  Low  Coui 
tries,  feparated  from  all  the  other  branches  of  th 
monarchy,  and  fo  conveniently  fituated  for  receij 
ing  fupport  from  France,  Germany,  and  England 
fliould  have  induced  a  cautious  prince  to  paufe,  be 
fore  he  invaded  their  privileges,  and  compelled  then 
to  refiftance.  Philip  overlooked,  or  del'pifed  thel 
obvious  impediments,  and  commenced  a  war,  whid 
furvived  the  limits  of  his  life  and  reign.  i 

Commerce  The  Commerce  of  Spain  with  tlie  colonies  (| 
»f  Spam.  North  and  South  America,  was,  at  this  period,  cal 
ried  on  exclufively  from  the  port  of  Seville,  in  Aij 
dalufia.  When  Philip  vilited  the  city  for  the  firl 
time,  in  1570,  the  inhabitants  gratuitoufly  prefenj 
ed  him  fix  hundred  thoufand  ducats,  as  a  teflimonj 
of  their  attachment,  on  his  approaching  nuptial 
with  the  arch-duchefs  Anne  (7 1 ).  No  other  plac| 
in  Europe  could  have  given  to  its  fovereign,  a  fimi 
lar  mark  of  liberality.  The  galleons,  wdiich  annii 
ally  failed  and  returned  from  Peru  and  Mexico,  t< 
Seville,  rendered  it  the  moft  opulent  city  in  th 
world.  But,  the  kingdom  was  little  enriched  k 
the  American  trade,  and  manufadlures  of  every  kinJ 
experienced  a  rapid  decline. 

Transferor  It  is  from  the  year  1560,  that  Madrid  may  bi 
confidered  as  the  capital  of  Spain,  Philip  havinj 
transferred  thither  his  court.  Toledo  was  the  an| 


ticn) 


(71)  Deformeaux,  vol.  ir.  p.  8i, 
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tient  metropolis  of  Caftile,  and  the  ufual  refidence  c  h  a  p. 
of  the  kings ;  but  Charles  the  Fifth  had  already,  in 
a  great  degree,  abandoned  it,  and  conftru^fed  a  pa-  1574- 
lace  at  Madrid,  and  traced  the  plan  of  a  town,  which 
his  fucceflbr  continued  and  completed  (72).  All  the 
hne  arts  found  in  Philip  a  liberal  patron,  and  pro- 
teclior.  John  Baptirt  de  Toledo,  and  his  difciple, 
d’Heinera,  two  celebrated  architects,  were  employed 
in  the  conftruftion  of  the  Efeurial  (73).  The  fuperb 
aquedudt,  which  conveyed  water  to  the  palace  at 
1  oledo,  was  built  by  his  order  ;  and  he  adorned  the 
kingdom  with  numerous  monuments  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  utility  (74).  The  drawings,  executed  at  Encourage- 
his  expence,  by  Francis  Hermando,  and  which  com-™j"b°p^' 
prehended  every  object  of  natural  hiftory,  together  S-'  ’ 
with  the  drefles  and  ceremonies  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  new  world,  formed  one  of  the  moft  coftly 
and  curious  works,  ever  undertaken  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  any  prince,  and  did  honour  to  the  elegance 
of  his  tafte(75).  ^  Neither  the  elder  Cofmo,  nor 
Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  the  encouragers  of  genius  and 
^the  fciences,  exhibited  a  ftronger  proof  of  munifi¬ 
cence  and  well-dire<ted  enquiry.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  invaluable  collection  ftill  exifts,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  perifhed  in  the  fire  which  confumed  a  part  of 
the  Efeurial,  in  1671,  under  Charles  the  Second  of 
Spain  Cyo). 

^  To  Philip’s  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith,  and  not  to 
^his  protection  of  letters,  we  muft.  attribute  another 
fplendid  work,  begun  in  1562,  and  not  completed 
before  1577  >  Complect  Bible,  enriched  with 
^commentaries,  notes,  and  various  readings.  It  was 
printed  at  Antwerp  by  ChriftopherPlantinus,  under 

^  (72)  Deformeaux,  vol.  iv.  p.  34, 

'  (73)  Leti,  vol.  ii.  p.  446—449. 

■  (74)  Ibid.  voJ.  iii.  p,  406,  407. 

(75)  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  56 — 59, 

(76)  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  449. 
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CHAP,  the  direclion  and  fuperintendence  of  the  greatefl: 
theologians  in  Europe,  aided  by  various  perfons  ce- 
j  S74.  lebrated  for  their  erudition  in  the  Oriental  languages. 
The  council  of  the  inquihtion,  as  well  as  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Alcala,  Louvain,  and  Paris,  were  con- 
fulted  relative  to  it ;  and  the  expence,  amounting 
to  fifty  thoufand  ducats,  were  deirayed  by  the 
king  (77). 

Seventies  Not withftanding  thefe  munificent  proofs  of  his 

quifiiLn"  religion,  and  attention  to  the  arts ;  the  bi-  , 

gotry  of  Philip,  and  his  intolerant  fpirit,  banifhed 
learning,  extinguilhed  genius,  and  degraded  the 
very  character  of  the  Spaniards.  The  terrors  of  the 
inquifition,  and  the  frequency  of  its  executions,  ; 
altered  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  rendered 
them  diftruftful,  filent,  and  gloomy  (78).  No  rank, 
virtues,  or  even  ecclefiafiical  dignity,  proteded  from  1 
the  refearches  of  the  holy  office.  Carranza,  arch- ' 
biffiop  of  Toledo,  the  firft  prelate  in  Spain,  was  ar- 
refted,  thrown  into  prifon,  and  confined  during  j 
many  years,  only  upon  fome  pretended  doubts  re-  | 
fpecling  the  orthodoxy  of  his  faith  (79).  Philip  | 
had  no  fooner  landed  in  his  dominions,  from  Flan-  : 
ders,  in  1559,  than  he  demanded  the  fpedacle  of  j 
an  Auto  de  Fe,  at  Valladollid,  though  the  inquifitors  j 
had  recently  celebrated  one  in  that  city,  where  thirty  j 
puWicpu.  perfons  had  periffied  in  the  flames.  We  can  fcarcely 
cf^iieraiL  conceive  it  poflible,  that  the  king,  accompanied  by  ; 
’  his  fitter,  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  court,  aflitted  at  , 
fo  horrid  a  ceremony,  as  an  aef  of  ftate.  More  than  | 
forty  unhappy  perfons,  of  both  fexes,  and  fome 
among  them  of  noble  extraclion,  were  burnt  to  jj 
death,  under  the  eyes  of  their  own  fovereign  (8o),  j 

I 

(77)  Led,  W.  ii.  p,  442,  ^43.  J 

(78)  Turquet,  p.  1119 — 1123.' 

(79)  Leti,  vol.  ii.  p.  449— 457.  __  j 

(80)  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  291 — 294.  Abrege  Chron.  vol.  ii.  p-  348 — 350-  I 

Pefoimtauji,  vol,  iv.  p.  32,  33.  i 
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On  the  2 2d  of  December,  1560,  feventy  people, chap, 
meft  and  women,  were  confumed  to  afhes,  at  Se-  ^ 
vilic,  in  another  of  thefe  acls  of  faith  (81).  It  is  1574, 
eafy  to  imagine  the  horror  and  confter nation,  which 
fuch  human  facrifices  muft  have  impreffed  on  the 
whole  nation.  The  Jews  and  Mahometans  were 
compelled  to  affume  the  catholic  profelTion,  in  order 
to  avoid  death  and  confifcation  (82),  It  is  faid,  that  ' 
in  almoft  every  adion  fought  by  the  Spaniards,  dur¬ 
ing  Philip’s  reign,  on  infpecling  the  dead  bodies  left 
upon  the  field,  numbers  of  them  were  found  to  be 
circumciled :  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  unfortunate 
neceffity,  to  which  the  followers  of  Mofes  and  Ma¬ 
homet  were  reduced,  of  diffembling  and  concealing 
their  real  religion.  It  may  juftly  be  queftioned, 
whether  the  Mexicans,  accufed  of  offering  human 
victims  to  their  deities,  ever  facrificed  as  many,  as 
Philip  the  Second. 

Neither  hiftory,  poetry,  nor  polite  letters,  had  state  of 
attained  to  any  degree  of  eminence  in  Spain,  before 
the  conclufion  of  the  period  under  our  review. 

Since  the  death  of  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega,  who  flou- 
riflied  under  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  who  perifhed  by 
the  chance  of  war,  in  the  courfe  of  the  unfortunate 
invafion  of  Provence  by  that  emperor,  in  1536;  no 
poet  of  fuperior  genius  had  arifen  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  Garcilafib  enriched  and  ornamented  the 
Spanifh  language  by  his  productions  in  verfe.  His 
odes,  from  their  fweetnefs  and  delicacy,  were  com¬ 
pared  by  his  contemporaries  with  thofe  of  Horace, 
and  rendered  him  celebrated  throughout  Europe  f  83). 
Cervantes,  who  has  eclipfed  the  fame  of  all  his  pre- 
deceffors,  and  who  contributed  above  any  other  per- 
fon  ot  the  age,  to  fpread  the  knowledge  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  his  native  tongue  beyond  the  limits  of  the 


(•Si)  Abregc  Ghron.  vol.  ii.  p.  354'. 

(82)  Leti,  vol.  ii.  p.  285,  286. 

(83)  Biogi.  DiO.  vol.  V.  p.  542,  543. 
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^  monarchy,  cannot  with  propriety  be  Paid  to 

have  commenced  his  literary  career  before  1574. 

*574-  He  fought,  indeed,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  three  years  earlier,  where  he  received  a  wound 
in  the  left  hand ;  but,  having  been  foon  afterwards 
captured  by  the  Moors,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  he 
remained  a  prifoner  in  Africa,  during  feveral  years. 
T-he  earlieft  effufions  of  his  genius  are  of  a  later  date 
than  the  portion  of  time  before  us ;  and  “  Don 
“  C^ixote”  belongs  even  to  another  century.  It 
did  not  appear  till  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Third,  in 
1605(84).  Mariana,  the  father  of  Spanifli  hiftory, 
was  ftill  unknown  j  and  his  voluminous  work, 
though  compiled  under  Philip  the  Second,  was  not 
publiflied  before  the  year  of  that  monarch’s  deceafe, 
in  1598(85). 

name  the  period,  in  which  the  Spa¬ 
re  exions.  grandeur  was  at  its  higheft  point  of  elevation, 

and  from  which  it  began  to  decline,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  we  fhould  date  it  from  the  peace  of 
Gateau  en  Cambrefis,  in  1559,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  hoftilities  in  Flanders,  in  1 567  :  a  fpace  of  about 
eight  years.  The  acquifition  of  Portugal,  in  1580, 
with  all  its  dependencies  in  Afia  and  Africa,  how¬ 
ever  prodigious,  could  not  counterbalance  the  irre- 
parable  injury  which  Philip  had  fuftained,  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Flemings.  At  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Ninth,  he  maintained  the  firft  fitua- 
tion  among  the  European  princes  ;  and  his  ambition, 
added  to  the  poirefllon  of  fo  many  kingdoms,  and 
treafures  fo  inexhauftible,  infpired  general  appre- 
henfion.  The  Spanifli  nation  derived  confequence 
from  the  grandeur  of  the  monarchy.  Their  lan¬ 
guage,  modes,  and  drefs,  obtained  univerfally;  and 
this  confideration  did  not  ceafe  or  diminifli,  for  ma¬ 
ny  years  fubfequent  to  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  treating. 


(S4)  Bingi  .  Dio.  vol.  xi.  p.  174, 
(85)  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  77. 
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■vey  of  the  Poriugueze  difconjeries  before  the  death  of 
dlfonfo  the  fifth.— Accejfion,  and  reign  of  John  the 
^ifth. — Profecution  of  naval  enterprizes.—Acceffton  of 
Emanuel— Dfcovery  of  the  paffage  to  India,  by  Yafco 
ie  Gama. — Conquejis  of  Albuquerque. — His  recal  and 
ieath. — Deceafe  of  Emanuel. — Reign  of  John  the 
ThirJ.— Magnitude  of  the  Portugueze  empire  in  Afta» 

—Accejfton  of  Sebajiian.—l^tdte  of  Portugal,  in  1574. 

-Power  of  the  crown. — Revenues. — Military  force’. 

—Navy.  Letters. — Review  of  the  Portugueze  exploits 
n  Afia. — Difficulty  of  the  navigation  to  India. — Cou~ 

age  and  atchievements  of  the firji  adventurers. Virtue 

nd  difinterejlednefs  of  the  Portugueze,  contrajled  with 
heir  vices  and  crimes.— Oppreffions  and  cruelties,  ex. 
rcifed  on  the  Afiatics.— Pernicious  effeds  of  their  re. 
gious  zeal. — Conclufwn. 

HOWARDS  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  chap 
the  human  mind,  which  had  remained,  in  a  iv. 

It  degree,  torpid  and  inactive  during  the  fpace  ' — 
tear  a  thoufand  years,  fince  the  deftrucTon  of  sl'teof 
Roman  empire  in  the  weft;  appeared  to  awaken  Po^'gai  ' 
to  exert  itfelf,  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Its^Seo/ 
rts,  m  the  louthern  kingdoms,  were,  however  thefit- 
:h  more  powerful,  thanin  thofe  fituated  nearer 
pole.  -  In  Italy,  as  if  congenial  with  the  foil  and 
late,  the  ai  ts  gradually  unfolded  themfelves,  and 
itin^  led  the  way  to  fculpture  and  arcliiteclure. 

But, 
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c  H  A  *?.  But,  no  country,  at  that  memorable  sera,  attraded 
^^l^i^more  of  the  admiration  of  its  cotemporaries,  ot 
1412, 1460.  lays  ftronger  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  curiofity  o| 
pofterity,  than  Portugal.  Its  fituation,  open  to  th^ 
Atlantic,  and  the  nuvnber  of  ports  which  it  poffeffej 
on  the  ocean,  feemed  eminently  to  qualify  the  inha 
Ignorance  bitants  for  naval  enterprizes.  ^  The  vicinity  of  th 
of  naviga-  provinccs  to  the  African  coaft,  and  eve 

the  perpetual  hoftilities,  in  which,  from  religion 
zeal  or  from  policy,  their  kings  were  engaged  wit 
the  Moors  of  Fez^  contributed  to  give  the  Porti 
gueze  fome  information  refpecling  the  extent,  ani 
productions  of  that  vaft  continent.  Yet,  fo  cor! 
tracted  was  their  knowledge  on  thefe  points,  tha 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  ged 
graphy  of  the  wellern  fliore  of  Morocco  was  utter  1 
unknown,  beyond  the  twenty-eighth  degree  of  no 
them  latitude;  and  the  name  of  Cape  Non  was  givq 
to  the  head-land  itfelf,  which  terminated  their  d 
coveries,  from  the  fuppofed  impradticability  of  p| 
ling,  or  navigating  beyond  that  limit  (O.  , 

Difco-vcrks  The  genius  and  exertions  of  a  Tingle  man  fod 
effefieti  by  ygn-joved,  oi'  furmountcd  thefe  imaginary  obftaclej 
tienry.  Hcni'y,  fifth  fon  to  John  the  Firft,  king  of  Port! 

gal,  was  one  of  thofe  extraordinary  perfons,  who| 
Providence  feems  to  produce,  for  the  purpofe  I 
illuminating  mankind,  and  diffufing  knowledgj 
From  his  youth,  he  evinced  the  ftrongeft  ardoii 
and  the  mod  indefatigable  induftry,  in  pufhing  li 
refearches  along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  which  was  t| 
moft  obvious  and  natural  field  for  maritime  Ikill  a4 
enterprize.  He  beftowed  his  time  and  his  revenu, 
almoft  wholly  in  the  attempt,  regardlefs  of  the  ni 
merous  impediments,  which  ignorance,  prejudi() 
and  error  continually  prefented,  to  check  his  endd 
vours  :  and  though  near  ten  years  elapfed  before  ti 

(i)  I.afitau,  Dcfcomcrtes  dcs  Portugais,  vol.  I,  p.  7>  8. 

navigate 
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navigators,  whom  he  employed,  had  advanced  from  chap. 
Cape  Non  to  Cape  Boyador,  a  fpace  of  only  about 
thirty  leagues;  yet,  the  fpirit  to  which  he  had  given  i4i2.i4&o- 
birth,  acquired  vigour  as  it  proceeeded. 

In  1418,  the  ifland  of  Porto  Santo  was  difcover-  Madeira. 


ed ;  and  the  more  valuable  acqailhion  of  Madeira 
I  was  made  two  years  afterwards.  Prince  Henry, 
not  fatisfied  with  merely  dilcovering  them,  caufed 
,  fugar-canes  to  be  procured  from  Cyprus  and  Sicily, 
as  well  as  fome  of  the  choiccft  vines  of  the  Greek 
iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  tranfplanted  them 
to  Madeira  (2).  The  Canaries,  already  known  to  Canary 
the  Caflilians,  were  vihted  by  the  Portugucze, 
they  advanced  fouthward  (3).  The  Ihore  of  Africa  coaftof 
was  explored:  Cape  Blanco,  and  Cape  de  Verd, 

I  were  fuccefiively  doubled,  before  the  year  1444; 
jand  a  fort  was  begun  in  the  ifland  of  Arguin,  on 
the  coafl;  of  Negroland,  for  the  protedion' of  com¬ 
merce.  Gold,  in  very  confiderable  quantities,  was 
j found,  and  brought  into  Portugal.  The  kingdom, 
enriched  by  thefe  difcoveries,  engaged  in  them  with 
enthufiafm :  the  popes  gave  their  fanclion  to  enter- 
jprizes,^  calculated  to  diffufe  the  catholic  faith  over 
countries  plunged  in  idolatry;  and  confirmed  to  the 
, crown  of  Portugal  the  exclufive  fupremacy  and  pof- 
fefllon  of  all  the  regions,  which  their  courage  fliould 
acquire.  At  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  in  1460,  Death  of 
:he  had  laid  open  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  the 
world,  a  prodigious  trad  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
^extending  to  the  frontier  of  Guinea  ;  and  had  given 
adivity  and  energy  to  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  (4). 

^His  beneficence  and  liberality  were  equal  to  the  en- 
krgement  of  his  views  ;  and  in  whatever  light  we 
Purvey  him,  it  is  impoflible  to  refufe  him  our  vene- 


(2)  Lafitan,  vol.  1,  p.  9—11. 
t  (3)  La  Clede,  Hiftoire  de  Portugal,  vol.  i.  p,  401,  402. 

(4)  La  Clede,  vol.  i.  p.  406.  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  and  p.  28—30. 
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CHAP,  ration,  or  to  rank  ?him  among  the  moft  illuftrious 
men,  to  whom  modern  ages  have  given  birth:  i 

The  reign  of  Alfonfo  the  Fifth,  nephew  to  Henry,  | 
Reign  of  was  unpropitious  to  the  profecution  of  naval  difco- 
veries,  which  languiflied  for  fome  years.  Alfonfo 
was  engaged  during  the  former  part  of  his  reign, ' 
in  perpetual  and  fuccefsful  wars  againft  the  Moors 
of  Fez  and  Morocco  ;  from  whom  he  took  the  cities 
of  Arzyle  and  Tangier,  which  acquired  him  the 
glorious  lirname  of  “  the  African.’'  The  latter 
portion  of  his  life  was  paffed  in  a  ruinous  conteft 
with  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  of  Caftile,  which  defo- 
lated  his  dominions,  and  impoverifhed  hisfubjecT:s(5}.  | 
5,^.8,.  The  crown  defcended  to  his  only  fon,  John  the  Se- 
cond,  then  in  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  his  age-.  It, 
is  with  his  acceffion,  that  the  hiftory  of  Portugal^ 
becomes  equally  interefting,  and  copious  in  events' 
state  of  deferving  attention.  John  found  the  kingdom  in^ 
poLtugai,  f lituation,  which  England  exhibited  at  the  ex- 
cefrio^oV  tincdion  of  the  Plantagenets  ;  in  which  France  flood,! 
when  Louis  the  Eleventh  afeended  the  throne  ;  andj 
■  of  which  every  country  in  Europe  then  partook. ' 
The  fovereign  was  the  head  and  leader  of  a  power-| 
ful  ariftocracy,  wdio  were  not  only  pofTefTed  of  aiv 
immenfe  landed  property,  but,  every  individual  oq 
which  body  affumed  a  fpecies  of  independent  and' 
Limited  uncontroulablc  jurifdiftion  over  his  vafTals.  lhe| 
nature  of  j-oyal  authority,  checked  and  reftrained  by  the  noj 
auL'ority.  bles,  could  excrdfe  no  acl  of  fupremacy  on  their| 
eftates,  nor  venture  on  any  fuch  general  regulations,j 
as  affeefed  the  particular  immunities  of  that  clafsj 
who  were  fcarcely  to  be  denominated  fubjecls.  It! 
was  the  irrevocable  determination  of  the  king,  to| 
liberate  himfelf  from  fetters  fo  fevere ;  and  the  vH 
gour  of  his  mind  rendered  him  equal  to  the  magni-* 
tude  and  difficulty  of  the  attempt  (5). 

’  i 

(S)  La  Clede,  vol.  i.  p.  425—481,  padim.  Vaftoncellos,  Vic  de  Jean  Se¬ 
cond,  p.  36—123.  paffim. 
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He  began  by  revoking  every  donationj  extorted  chap, 
rom  him  by  importunity,  or  conceded  by  inexpe- 
ience,  previous _  to  his  acceiuon.  Commiffaries 
ere  tent  by  bis  direcT:ion,  through  all  the  provinces,  Augmenta- 
)  enquire  into  abufes.  The  adminiflration  of  oub- 
c  juftice  w'as  reformed  j  and  the  irregularities  of^^ing. 
nious  kinds,  to  whicn  the  facility  and  profuhon 
f  his  father  Alfonfo  had  given  rife,  were  corrected, 
roceeding  to  the  great  object  of  his  regulation,  he 
•-Xt  altered  the  oath,  taken  by  the  nobility  at  every 
.ironation ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  far 
ore  binding  and  coercive,  than  it  had  been  by  the 
,rm  previoufly  adminittered.  He  demanded  the 
les  of  fuch  of  their  lands  as  were  held  of,  or  had 
l|en  conferred  by  his  predeceflTors ;  annulled  their 
i.urts  of  criminal  Juflice,  in  which  fentence  of  life 
i^d  death  was  pronounced  without  appeal ;  and  or- 
f.red  his  own  officers  to  enter  upon,  and  to  deter- 
Ijne  finally  every  caufe  of  a  capital  nature.  Their 
jmber  was  proportionably  augmented ;  and  men 
I  letters,  verfed  in  the  laws  and  jurifprudence  of 
eir  country,  were  fubfiituted,  in  place  of  the  no- 
.:s,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  take  cognizance 
\  all  crimes,  and  to  proceed  to  execute  their  arbi- 
jvy  decrees  (7). 

^Innovations  fo  unprecedented  and  comprehenfive,  145*. 
,ead  univerfal  alarm,  and  excited  inftant  oppofi. 
in.  Ihe  principal  nobility,  intimidated  by  the  nobiiity,'^'^*’ 
^mptitude  of  the  king’s  meafures,  contented  them- 
;es  with  complaining:  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Bra- Duke  of 
|iza,  alone,  as  head  of  the  order,  not  only  en- 
-ed  a  proteft  againft  the  violence  committed  upon 
ar  privileges  ;  but,  warmly  remonftrated  with  his 
.^ereign,  in  a  perfonal  conference.  This  nobleman, 

.0  defeended  by  a  natural  fon,  from  John  the  Firft, 

(6)  Vafconcellos,  p.  Its  — 160. 

(7)  Ibid.  p.  160-167;  Da  Clede,  vo!.  i.  p.  485,  4S6. 
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CHAP,  was  in  the  vigour  of  his  age  ;  of  a  charafter  equal! 
•  calculated  to  excite  refpeft,  and  to  conciliate  affe< 
tion  His  poffelEons  and  revenues  were  immenfe 
and  his  confideration  among  the  people  vt^as  fuftaii 
ed  by  his  liberality,  valour,  and  courtefy.  Ihn 
younger  brothers,  who  occupied  high  fituatioi 
about  the  throne,  added  to  his  eonfequence,  ar 
rendered  him  formidable. 

Incenfed  at  the  obftacles  which  the  duke  of  Bi 
ganza’s  firmnefs  oppofed  to  hisdefi'gns,  John  appea 
tO'  have  determined  on  his  deftru6tion.  The  punil 
nient  of  fo  illuftrious  a  perfon,  allied  by  blood  ai 
by  marriage  to  the  crown,  would,  naturally, 
conceived,  llrike  univerfal  terror,  and  operate, 
the  moft  elfeaual  manner,  to  extinguifli  all  furtf 
refinance.  Concealing,  however,  his  intenticj 
under  the  veil  of  profound  diffimulation,  and  w^ 
ing  for  a  pretext  to  juftify  fo  hazardous  a  meafu 
the  king  fufpended  the  blow.  Some  papers,  ol 
nature  approaching  to  criminal,  contained  in  a  d 
refpondence,  that  the  duke  had  carried  on  vil 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  of  Caftile,  and  of  which  Jo 
became  pofleffed,  furniflied  him  with  a  plaufi 
HUfcizure,  prcteiice  for  coming  to  extremities.  He  caufed  I 
duke  to  be  arrefted  in  his  own  palace  and  prefeni 
and  having  commanded  the  royal  council  of  jull 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  caufe,  proceeded,  with| 
regard  to  the  accuftomed  formalities,  to  pronoui 
fentence.  The  articles  of  accufation  were  ambij 
ous  and  equivocal ;  but,  the  tribunal  condemned 
priloner  to  lofe  his  head,  and  to  forfeit  his  eftatej 
the  crown.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  declined,  in^ 
hope  of  mollifying  the  royal  indignation,^  to  ei 
on  any  defence,  or  extenuation  of  the  crimes  ^ 
puted  to  him  :  John  was  inexorable,  and  had  mS 
ed  him  out  as  a  victim,  and  an  example.  He 
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jred  with  exemplary  fortitude  and  calmnefs  (8).  chap. 
:  is  impoffible  to  regard  him  as  other  than  a  facri- 
ce  to  the  fyftem,  laid  down  by  the  king,  on  his 
:ceffion,  of  humbling  the  formidable  power  of  the 
ortugueze  nobility.  The  brothers  of  the  duke, 
n  the  firft  intelligence  of  his  feizure,  had  retired 
ito  Caftile ;  and  all  the  ample  poffeflions  of  the 
imily  were  immediately  confifcated.  John,  who 
new  and  praclifed  the  arts  of  popularity,  proceed- 
1,  after  fo  bold  an  act  of  power,  to  vifit  in  perfon 
le  provinces,  in  which  the  patrimony  of  the  houfe 
.  Braganza  was  fituated.  He  took  poffcflion  of 
leir  caftles ;  fortified  the  frontiers  towards  Spain  ; 
id  above  all,  he  lent  an  ear  to  the  complaints  of 
e  people,  redrefled  their  grievances,  and  endea- 
pured  to  reconcile  them  to  their  change  of  maf- 
■rs(9). 

1  he  innocence  of  the  duke  of  Braganza  was,  '4^3- 
)wever,  fo  generally  underilood  ;  and  the  appre-  f,ain(>?he 
iinfion,  excited  by  the  king’s  conduct,  among  the 
ability,  was  fuch,  as  foon  to  produce  aferious  andliki'oV* 
al  confpiracy.  It  had  for  its  objeci:  the  death 
[hn ;  the  feizure  of  Alfonfo,  his  only  fon,  and 
ir  to  the  crown ;  and  to  place  on  the  throne, 
mes,  duke  of  Vifeo,  coulin  to  the  king,  and  firll 
ince  of  the  blood.  Several  noblemen,  eminent 
r  courage  and  talents,  entered  into  the  plot.  1  he 
^ke  of  Vifeo  himfelf  was  the  conductor  of  it,  en- 
^ared  by  his  ambition,  and  deluded  by  the  predic.- 
•ins  of  aftrologers.  He  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
orned  with  many  qualities  of  mind  and  body, 
rmed  to  acquire  partizans,  and  to  attach  the  muU 
mde :  his  love  of  pleafure,  his  prodigality  of  dif- 
ifition,  and  his  affability,  rendered  him  popular, 
well  as  dangerous. 

j  _  • 

8)  La  Clede,  vol.  i.  p.  487 — 599.  Vafconcellos,  p.  i7r— 175,  and  p.  258. 

'.80. 

9J  Vafconcellos,  p.  303—316.  La  Clede,  vol.  i.  p.  502. 
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^  The  vigilance  of  the  king,  and  the  fpies  whic 

he  entertained  about  the  perfons  of  all  thofe  wh 
*483*  were  fufpefted  by  him,  pirocured  him  fpeedy  info; 
ination  of  tne  danger.  Having  augmented  his  oi 
dinary'’  guard,  and  taken  other  precautions,  Ii 
waited  for  more  manifeil  indications  of  their  guil 
befoie  he  inflicted  punifliment ;  and  the  conlpir; 
tors,  emboldened  by^  delay,  were  repeatedly'  on  t!; 
point  of  carry! ng^  their  defign  into  effecT;.  '  Beiiv. 
at  length,  determined  to  take  exemplary  vengeanci 
and  even  to  execute  it  in  perfon,  he  fent  to  con 
mand  the  attendance  of  the  duke  of  Vifeo  at  S 
tJbes,  where  the  court  then  refided.  That  prinp 
who  was  on  a  vifit  to  the  Infanta,  his  mother,  : 
the  caftle  of  Palmela,  only  a  league  dillant,  imm 
diately  obeyed.  He  had  no  fopner  arrived  at  tli 
palace,  and  entered  the  royal  prefence,  than  thr^ 
perfons  inllantly  fecured  the  door  of  the  apart  men 
Iheking  abruptly  demanded  of  him,  w’hat  punifl 
ment  he  would  inflicf  on  the  man  who  fhould  a 
tempt  his  life  ;  and  the  duke,  in  confufion  at  fuch 
ills  death,  qudlion,  replying,  “  Sire,  i  would  kill  him,  if 
was  able  j  John  anfwered,  “  You  have  pri 
nounced  your  own  fentence.”  Drawing  his  pj 
jniaid  at  the  fame  moment,  he  plunged  it  into  tl| 
duke’s  breafl,  and  repeated  the  blow  till  he  ei 
pired(io).  '  ! 

SeTere,  and  1  his  extraordinary  and  tragical  fcene  was  followd! 
niea fuies  of  kizurc  and  exccution  of  the  principal  accoq 

John.  plices.  Notwithllanding  the  genius  of  the  age,  li' 
tie  accuftomed  to  the  regular  formalities  of  juftic 
and  familiarized  to  afts  of  violence ;  yet,  the  coi 
duel  of  John,  in  affuming  the  right  of  putting  h 
coufin  to  death  with  his  own  hand,  unheard,  ei 
cited  fevere  animadverfions.  To  juflify  his  trea^ 


Oo)  Vafconccllos  p.  319-344-  La  Clcde,  vol.  i.  p.  503-506.  Abi 
Chronol.  de  Portugal,  voi.  1.  p,  716— 718. 
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ment  of  the  duke,  he  therefore  not  only  caufed  the  chap. 
proofs  of  the  treafon  meditated  againft  him,  to  be 
rendered  public  and  inconteflible ;  but,  he  iffued  a  1483. 
declaration,  fetting  forth  the  reafons  which  had  ne- 
celTitated  him  to  adopt  fo  unufual  a  mode  of  punifh- 
ment,  and  ftating  the  hazard  annexed  to  bringing 
fo  illuftrious  a  culprit,  before  the  ordinary  tribunal, 
for  crimes  of  ftate  (11). 

Such  was  the  vigour  of  his  adminiftration,  and 
fo  completely  were  the  Portugueze  nobility  humbled 
‘  by  the  king’s  decifion  and  feverity,  that  no  traces 
of  difalFeclion  were  difcovered.  John,  fatisfied  with  He  prote£ls 
the  example  which  he  had  held  out,  in  the  perfon 
of  the  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  treated  his  younger,  Beja, 
and  only  furviving  brother,  with  affection  and  ge- 
nerofity.  He  was  then  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
,age,  and  afterwards  afcended  the  throne,  by  the 
^  name  of  Emanuel.  The  king,  in  order  to  oblite- 
^  rate  the  remembrance  of  the  crimes  and  misfortunes 

*  of  the  duke  of  Vifeo,  changed  his  title  to  that  of 
Beja ;  conferring  on  him  the  dignities  of  grand 

^  mailer  of  the  military  order  of  Chrift,  and  confta- 
'>ble  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  all  the  eftates,  which  his 
^  brother’s  treafon  had  forfeited  to  the  crown  ( 1 2). 

Thefe  private  acts  of  liberality  and  munificence,  Abie admi- 

*  were  followed  by  inflitutions  of  the  mofl  beneficial 
nature  to  his  fubjecls.  Agriculture  received  every 
encouragement,  and  commerce  enjoyed  a  diltin- 

*  guifhed  protection.  The  duties  on  articles  of  trade 
'  were  dirninifhed ;  and  foreigners  were  invited  to 

fettle  in  Lifbon.  The  coin,  which  had  been  debafed, 

,  was  reflored ;  and  all  the  regulations,  which  a  wife 
^  and  enlarged  fyflem  of  government  could  dictate, 

'  for  the  profperity  of  the  people,  were  adopted. 
Portugal,  though  defolated  by  the  plague,  yet  began 

I'  (ii)  Vafconcellos,  p.  344 — 349. 

'  (12)  Ibid,  livre  V.  p.  3 — 5. 
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CHAP,  already  to  enter  upon  that  period  of  its'  hiftory, 
^  ^  which  has  been  commemorated  by  the  epithet  of 

1484.  “  the  golden  a^e(i3).” 

Profecution  The  commotions  and  confpiracies  which  bad  hi- 
difcovcrLs  difturbed  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 

kingdom,  had  not,  however,  been  able  to  divert 
the  king’s  attention  from  profecuting  tiie  difcoveries 
along  the  coait  of  Africa.  Within  a  few  months 
after  his  accellion,  he  fent  Mendez  to  complete  the 
fort  in  the  ifle  of  x^rguin,  begun  by  command  of 
the  celebrated  prince  Henry.  Notv  ithftanding  the 
oppofition,  which  thefe  enterprizes  underwent  in 
the  council  of  hate,  Diego  de  Azambuya,  at  the 
head  of  a  conliderable  fquadron,  fet  fail  from  the 
Tagus ;  and  advancing  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
landed  in  the  territories  of  a  prince,  named  Cara- 
manza,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  treaty  (14). 
A  fortrefs  and  fettlement,  named  St.  George  de  la 
Mina,  were  conftrudted  in  confequence  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  ;  and  a  m.oft  lucrative  commerce  was  efta- 
Conquefts  blifhed.  Gold  mines  were  opened  and  worked, 
inAfnca.  Yvhich  produccd  a  prodigious  profit  to  the  crown, 
and  te  the  adventurers,  who  engaged  in  the  under¬ 
taking.  A  town  was  gradually  formed,  and  rapidly! 
peopled.  It  Mas  foon  garrifoned  by  above  five  hun-^ 
dred  regular  troops,  and  became  the  capital  of  a| 
‘  tract  of  country,  fubjecfed  to  the  crown  of  Portu¬ 

gal,  extending  feventy  leagues  along  the  fea-fhoreJ 
John  already  affumed  the  title  of  Lord  of  Guinea! 
which  his  fucceflbrs  have  retained  ( 1 5).  Such  wer^ 
the  advantages  arifing  from  this  poffeffion,  that] 
every  exertion  Mas  made  by  the  king,  not  only  forj 
its  protection  and  prefervation  ;  but,  as  far  as  pofii-j 
ble,  to  preclude  the  other  European  nations  from| 


(13)  Vafconcellos,  Hire  iv.  p.  i6 — 22.  : 

( 14)  li.'id.  p.  183  —  200.  ! 

(is)  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  31—37.  La  Clcde,  vol.  i.  p.  511—516.  Vafcon-| 

cellos,  liv.  iv.  p.  3  3— 4'3. 
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taining  any  knowledge  of  its  fituation.  The  dlf-  chap. 
:ulties  of  the  voyage  and  navigation  were  ftudi- 
aflv  exacsrerated  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  veil  was  1484. 
*awn,  and  filence  enjoined,  upon  every  circum- 
mce  relpedting  the  difcoveries.  Nor  did  the  jea- 
us  precaution  of  John  flop  here.  Having  been  Precautions 
[formed,  that  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidunia,  a 
cT;  of  Caftile,  had  obtained  permiffion  of  Edward  commeuc. 
le  Fourth,  king  of  England,  to  equip  an  arma- 
lent  in  his  ports,  the  dehination  of  which  w'as  for 
le  coaU  of  Guinea,  he  difpatched  two  embaffadors 
)  London.  They  reprefented  to  Edward,  the  in- 
ifdce  of  the  attempt,  in  fo  forcible  a  manner,  and 
ififted  fo  ftrongly  on  the  fanclity  of  the  exclufive 
rant,  made  by  the  popes,  to  the  Portugueze  prin¬ 
ts,  of  all  lands  difcovered  by  them  ;  that  he  im- 
lediately  iffued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  his  fub- 
;cfs,  under  fevere  penalties,  not  to  give  any  aid  to 
le  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia(i6). 

The  improvements  which  were  made  upon  the 
ivention  of  the  quadrant,  at  this  period,  greatly 
.cilitated  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  :  they  were 
ue  to  the  ftudies  and  genius  of  three  very  able  ma- 
lematicians,  employed  by  John,  and  who  rendered 
lat  inftrument  common,  as  well  as  generally  ufeful. 
he  Portugueze,  joining  nautical  fkill  to  intrepidity, 
entured,  the  firlf  of  any  modern  nation,  to  quit 
le  coafls ;  and  with  their  aftronomical  guide,  to 
ntruft  themfelves  at  a  diftance  from  land,  on  the 
nknown  ocean  (17)-  * 

Notwithftanding  the  aftive  and  enlightened  atten-  Rejeflionof 
.on  which  the  king  evinced  relative  to  every  pro-  coluS^us?^ 
ofilion,  that  tended  to  promote  the  further  difco- 
[Cry  of  the  earth,  he  loft  the  moft  glorious  occalion 
f  immortalizing  his  name  and  reign,  by  rejecting 


(l6)  Vafconctllos,  liv.  ii.  p.  200— 2o6. 
ji7)  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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CHAP,  the  offers  of  Columbus.  That  extraordinary  mar 
arriving  at  Lifbnn,  made  propofals  to  him  for  fai 
US4.  ing  in  queft  of  the  wettern  continent.  They  wer 
fubmitted  for  examination,  to  the  ableft  cofmogr- 
phers  in  Portugal,  who  treated  them  as  abfurd  an 
vifionary.  But,  John,  not  fatisfied  with  their  df 
cihon,  caufed  the  propofitions  of  Columbus  to  b 
agitated  and  difcuffed,  in  a  convocation  of  the  pr( 
lates  and  grandees  of  the  kingdom.  After  veh( 
ment  difputes,  it  was  finally  determined  in  the  a 
fembly,  on  account  of  the  vaft  expence  annexed  r 
fuch  an  undertaking,  and  the  improbability  of  il 
fuccefs,  to  decline  engaging  in  it  j  but,  rather,  t 
pnrfue  with  augmented  induftry,  the  profecutioi 
of  the  dilcovery  of  a  paflage  to  the  Eall  Indies,  b' 
doubling  the  fouthern  point  of  Africa.  Columbi 
Reftexions  w'^as  difmifl'ed  with  this  reply.  If  we  reflecl  upo 
the  fmall  extent  and  limited  population  of  Portuga 
it  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  determination,  hov 
ever  inglorious,  was  wife  and  prudent.  Neithe 
the  revenues,  nor  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  wei 
adequate  to  fuch  an  enterprize  ;  the  fruits  of  whicl 
if  fuccefsful,  muft  have  been  gathered,  or  dividec 
by  a  m.ore  pow'erful  nation.  Spain,  or  Frano 
were  the  only  European  ftates,  in  that  age,  comp< 
tent  to  fo  great  an  attempt,  or  to  the  prefervatio 
of  the  countries  difcovered  and  fubjecled.  We  ma] 
perhaps,  find,  on  mature  confideration,  reafon  t 
applaud,  and  approve,  rather  than  to  condemn,  tin 
decilion  of  John,  upon  this  point  ( 1  8).  | 

1484, 1488.  As  if  anxious  to  refcue  hirnfelf  from  the  imput3| 
having  Telaxed  in  the  purfuit,  the  king  fi< 
prijfccute  ted  out  two  fquadrons,  which  failed,  under  feparatj 
difcovenes.  commanders,  with  orders  to  penetrate  into  tlJ 
fouthern  hemifphere.  The  firft  of  thefe,  conduclid 
'  by  Diego  Can,  palled  the  equinoflial  line,  and  aJ 

(j8)  Vafcoiicellos,  Uv.  iv._  p.  25—33.  La  Clede,  vol.  i.  p.  509—511.  * 
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vanced  near  twenty-three  degrees  of  latitude  beyond  chap. 
it;  having,  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  landed  in, 
and  forr>jed  fome  connexions  with  the  inhabitants  1484,1^8. 
of  thekifigdom  of  Congo.  They  were,  like  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  African  coaft,  in  a  hate  of  bar- 
barifm  191.  Aveiro,  who  led  the  fecond  arma¬ 
ment,  dilcovered  the  country  of  Benin,  fituated 
between  the  lah-mentioned  one,  and  Guinea.  The  Converf.0.1 
fovcreign  of  Congo  was  induced  to  renounce 
praclice  of  idolatry,  and  to  embrace  the  chriftian 
faith  ;  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  many  of  his 
fubjecls.  But,  thefe  new  converts,  incapable  of 
underUanding  the  niyheries  of  the  religion  which 
they  had  hai'tily  alliuned,  and  hill  lefs  willing  to 
fubmit  to  the  renunciations  which  it  enjoins,  appear 
to  have  fpeedily  relapfed  into  error.  The  hope  and 
profpecl  of  extending  the  light  of  chriftianity,  to 
nations  funk-  in  ignorance,  added,  however,  frefh 
incentives  to  thofe,  which  already  ftimulated  the 
Portugueze  fovereign  and  his  people.  The  papal 
benediction  and  encouragement,  liberally  bellowed 
on  the  perfons  engaging  in  fo  holy  an  undertaking, 

■roufed  an  enthuliafm,  highly  favourable  to  every 
, attempt,  and  rendered  the  enterprize  itfelf,  in  fome 
meafure,  lacred  (20). 

,  Encouraged  by  the  profperous  fuccefs  of  the  Naval  ex- 
ifleets,  which  had  ranged  the  coall  of  Africa,  Bar- 
tholomew  Diaz  was  fent  out  with  two  Ihips  ;  and 
after  ftruggling  with  difficulties  of  m.any  kinds,  he 
effected  the  principal  objed  of  his  expedition  ; 
jhaving  reached,  though  he  could  not  double,  the 

fouthern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Africa!  It 

ds  well  known,  that  he  named  it,  from  the  ftorms 
;  by  which  he  was  affailed  in  approaching  it,  “  The 
“  tempeftuous  Cape;”  and  it  is  equally  certain, 

(19)  Vafconcellos,  p.  33— 38.  Lafitaii,  vol.  i.  p.  37—48. 

(zo^  Ibid.  p.  38 — 40. 
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CHAP,  that  the  king,  animated  with  the  expeftation  of 
fpeedy  realizing  his  views  of  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft 
1484, 1488.  Indies,  round  that  promontory,  changed  the  name, 
given  it  by  Diaz,  and  caufed  it  to  be  called  “  The 
“  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (21 

Attempt  to  Impatient  at  the  delay  interpofed  to  his  wifhes, 
**^b°irT‘  indefatigable  in  the  profecUtion  of  the  enter- 

y  ''“a.  John  attempted  by  another  channel  to  af- 

certain  its  practicability.  Abyffinia,  at  the  con- 
cluiion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  exercifed  the 
curiofity,  and  powerfully  attradled  the  attention  of 
ail  Europe.  Fabulous,  or  uncertain  accounts  of  a 
fuppofed  chriRian  prince,  who  reigned  in  that 
country,  ftimulated  to  enquiry  refpeding  him,  and 
added  a  degree  of  religious  fervour  to  the  other 
motives  which  actuated  the  king.  So  problema¬ 
tical  was  even  the  exiftence  of  AbyfTinia,  that  geo-  : 
graphers  were  divided  in  opinion  refpecling  its 
local  fituation ;  fome  placing  it  in  the  centre  of 
Alia,  while  others  afferted  th^at  it  belonged  to,  and 
was  contained  in  Africa.  To  clear  up,  if  poflible, 
this  interefting  fad,  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  ob-  * 
tain  new  information  relative  to  India,  John  em-  • 
braced  an  expedient,  w^hich  forcibly  evinces  the 
energy  of  his  mind,  and  the  judicious  refearches  ■; 
which  he  had  made,  refpeding  the  formation  of  i 
the  earth.  He  difpatched  two  gentlemen  of  his 
houfehold,  Covillan  and  Pa7va,  with  inflrudions  t 
to  penetrate  into  Abyffinia,  as  well  as  to  proceed  ! 
to  India,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  parted  at  | 
Tor ;  and  Pay  va  purfuing  his  journey  tow'ards 
Nubia,  periflied  in  the  attempt :  but,  Covillan, 
more  fortunate,  reached  Aden  in  Arabia ;  from 
whence  embarking,  he  arrived  fafely  on  the  coaft  . 
of  Malabar,  the  principal  cities  of  which  he  vifited.  | 
Faffing  over  to  the  eaflern  fide  of  Africa,  he  pro- ; 

(ai)  Lafltau,  vol.  i.  p.  5* — J3-  Vafcon.  p.  40— 4Z. 
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ceeded  to  Sofala,  and  returned  again  to  Cairo,  be-  chap. 
fore  he  entered  Abyffinia,  which  he^  at  length,  . 

fuccefsfully  effected.  But,  previous  to  his  quitting 
Egypt,  he  tranfmitted  to  the  king,  his  mafter, 
the  refult  of  his  information,  and  the  moft  indu¬ 
bitable  atteftations,  obtained  at  Sofala,  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  paflage  to  India,  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Such  a  confirmation  of  his  hopes 
and  conjectures,  naturally  impelled  him  to  new 
and  greater  exertions  for  its  complete  attainment ; 
and  it  rnult  be  owned,  that,  in  whatever  point  of 
view  we  confider  it,  no  objeft  more  fublime,  or 
more  calculated  to  immortalize  the  prince  who  un¬ 
dertook,  while  it  enriched  the  nation  which  at- 
chieved  it,  could  be  prefented  to  their  ambition 
and  love  of  glory  (22  ■. 

The  attention  of  pofterity,  powerfully  attrafted  ,^88, 14901 

towards  an  event,  which,  in  its  confequences,Domeaic 

opened  to  the  human  mind  a  vaft  career,  and 
duced  a  revolution  in  manners  and  commerce 
throughout  Europe ;  is  feebly  excited  by  the  do- 
meftic  tranfaclions  or  misfortunes  of  Portugal,  at 
this  period.  It  is  not  the  internal  hiftory  of  a 
fmalh monarchy,  difmembered  from  Spain,  which, 
at  the  end  of  three  centuries,  we  defire  to  perufe  ; 
but  the  relation  of  thofe  Heps,  by  w'hich  a  mari¬ 
time  and  enterprizing  people,  conducted  by  a 
fovereign  of  fuperior  attainments,  gradually  ap¬ 
proached,  and  at  length  accomplilhed  a  difcovery, 
of  fuch  magnitude  and  importance,  as  the  paflage 
to  India.  John  the  Second  is,  notwithftanding, 
equally  diftinguiflied  in  every  part  of  his  character, 
and  merits  as  much  admiration  in  his  domeftic 
policy,  as  in  his  attempts  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of 
induftry,  knowledge,  and  navigation.  Oppofed  to 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  of  Spain,  the  mod  politic 


(2z)  Vafcon,  Ilv,  iv.  p,  43— 4S.  Lafitau,  voi,  i,  p,  48—51, 
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c  p.  and  dextero’js  princes  of  the  age,  he  was  neither 
t — intimidated  by  their  power,  nor  overreached  by 
1484, 1488.  their  fubtilty,  and  contempt  of  the  ties  of  treaties. 
By  a  fpirited  and  judicious  exhibi.ion  of  his  re- 
fources,  and  b}'^  fome  c-emonftrations  of  refentment 
at  a  critical  juna;ure,  he  compelled  the  king  and 
queen  of  CalHle  to  accompiilh  the  marriage  of 
Ifabella  their  eldeft  daughter,  with  Alfonfo,  prince 
of  Portugal,  his  only  fon ;  which  had  been  ftipu- 
lated  under  his  predeceflbr’s  reign. 

Deatlfof  premature  death  of  the  young  prince,  not 

Alfonfo,  long  after  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  difap- 
Ponugai.  hopes  entertained  from  the  union  of 

the  two  royal  houfes  ;  and  opened  a  paffage  to  the 
throne  for  Emanuel,  duke  of  Beja,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  partial  attachment  of  the  king  to  Don 
George,  his  natural  fon,  whom  he  vainly  attempted 
to  call  to  the  fucceffion.  Hie  court  of  Lifbon  was 
divided  between  the  two  candidates :  but,  the 
nation,  almoft  unanimoufly,  and  enthufiaftically, 
adhered  to  Emanuel,  as  the  only  legitimate  heir, 
and  regarded  his  pretenfions  as  indifputable  ( 23). 
R^u’rnt^/  ^  ealily  conceive  with  what  emotions,  a 
cohin.bus  prince  of  the  character,  and  elevation  of  mind, 
nTwworid  diftinguiflied  John  the  Second,  the  predo¬ 

minant  objed  and  meafure  of  whofe  reign  had  been 
to  profecute  difcoveries,  muft  have  beheld  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Columbus,  from  his  fuccefsful  attempt  to 
afcertain  the  exiftence  of  a  new  world  beyond  the 
He  enters  Atlantic,  lhat  celebrated  and  illullrious  perfon, 
the  Tagus,  ^vhofe  propofals  the  king  of  Portugal  had  rejeded, 
driven  by  tempeftuous  weather,  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Tagus.  John  received  him,  not- 
withftanding,  with  uncommon  honours,  conv'^erfed 
with  him  on  the  unknown  countries  which  he  had 

Vafcon.  liv.  iv.  p.  loc— 103,  r.nd  p.  168—182,  and  p,  100—107. 
L.a  Clede,  vol,  i.  p.  528—533.  Abrege  Chron,  vol.  2.  p.  729-- 732. 
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ifited,  and  viewed  with  wonder  the  natives  of  c  h  a  p. 
anerica,  whom  he  had  brought  over.  It  is  af- 
:rted,  that,  in  a  council,  held  upon  the  fubjecl, '492>  »495* 
i  prefence  of  the  king,  there  were  found  perfons, 
ho  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  newly-difcovered 
^ntinent  and  iflands  belonged  of  right  to  Portu- 
il,  as  being  comprehended  in  the  original  grant, 
lade  by  the  popes,  to  the  crown,  of  all  lands 
Inch  might  be  difcovered.  They  were  even  bafe 
tough  to  advife  their  fovereign,  to  caufe  Colum¬ 
as  to  be  affalfinated  ;  but  John  rejected,  with  in- 
ignation,  counfels  fo  pernicious,  and  permitted 
an  to  purfue  his  voyage,  unmolelted  (24). 

In  confequence  of  his  fuccefs,  it  became,  how-  i494» 
/er,  indifpenfable,  to  fix  fome  limit  to  the  re- 
leclive  pretenfions  and  dominions  of  the  fove- 
:igns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which,  it  was  now 
ir  the  firft  time  forefeen,  might  otherv/ife  inter- 
re  with  each  other.  This  neceflity  gave  rife  to  Line  of 
le  of  the  moft  curious  facts,  in  the  hiftory  of  ^awTby"’ 
ankind.  The  popes,  from  whom,  as  the  vicars 
Chrilt,  all  delegations  of  authority  were  then 
ppofed  to  derive  the  only  legitimate  right,  pre- 
ribed  boundaries  to  the  two  monarchs,  by  draw- 
g  an  imaginary  line  from  north  to  fouth,  at  the 
fiance  of  an  hundred  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the 
ands  of  the  Azores,  fituated  in  the  Atlantic 
;ean.  All  the  lands  to  the  eaft  of  this  fuppofed 
nits,  denominated  “  the  Line  of  Marcation,'’' 
ere  to  belong  to  Portugal :  thofe  weft  of  it,  to 
)ain.  New  difputes  afterwards  arofe  upon  the  Reflexions 
terpretation  of  the  treaty,  which  refulted  fromevemf 
le  ignorance  common  to  both  nations,  refpefting 
le  figure  and  formation  of  the  globe  ;  nor  had 
le  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter,  who  thus  divided  the 

(24)  La  Clede,  vol.  i.  p.  540,  541.  Lafitau.  vo}.  i.  p.  66—68.  Vafcon. 

321 — 323.  Neuville,  Hift.  Gen.  de  Portugal,  vol.  i.  p,  605—607. 
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c  H  A  p.  planet  of  the  earth  in  equal  portions,  any  phil 
ibphical  knowledge  or  comprehenfion  of  the  exte 
and  nature  of  their  own  donation.  They  were  f 
from  conceiving,  or  imagining,  that  the  navigate 
of  the  two  countries,  in  profecuting  their  refpe 
tive  difeoveries,  muft  infallibly  meet,  and  gi^ 
rife  to  the  neceflity  for  a  new  limit,  called  “  ti 
“  Line  of  Demarcation.”  It  muft  be  owned,  th 
among  all  the  extraordinary  pretenftons,  arrogati 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  acquiefeed  in  by  ti 
princes  or  nations  of  Europe,  none  conveys 
higher  idea  of  the  plenitude  of  their  apoftolic  powf 
than  the  act  of  conferring  by  their  foie  decree, 
vaft  a  portion  of  the  earth  (25). 

Stimulated  by  the  recent  fuccefs  of  Columbi 
the  king  of  Portugal,  though  declining  in  healt 
and  attacked  with  the  fymptoms  of  an  incural 
difeafe,  endeavoured  to  complete  the  work  of  d 
covering  a  paffage  to  India,  which  from  the  b 
ginning  of  his  reign  had  actuated  his  mind, 
fleet,  deftined  for  its  accomplilhments,  was  fitti 
out,  and  the  command  given  to  Vafeo  de  Gam: 
but  John’s  encreafing  infirmities  retarded  its  c 
parture,  and  the  glory  of  realizing  the  enterpriz 
was  referved  for  his  fucceffor.  Finding  his  ei 
approach,  he  abandoned  the  projedt  of  placing  i 
the  throne  his  natural  fon,  though  not  witho 
reluclance  ;  and  named  Emanuel  heir  to  the  crow 
Retaining  not  only  the  poffeffion  of  his  intelledbi 
powers  to  the  laft  moment,  but,  exerting  himf 
to  perform  the  fundlions  of  a  king,  he  only  ceaf 
to  reign,  when  he  ceafed  to  live  (26). 

He  was  furnaraed,  from  his  extraordinary  ^ 
dowments,  “  the  perfedl  Prince  and  in  the  a 


1495. 

New  pro- 
jtfts  of 
dilcovery. 


Death  of 
John. 


Charaifter. 


(45)  Vafeon.  liv.  vi.  p.  325—332,  and  p.  335— 339.  Lafitau,  vol.  ij 
68,  69.  La  Clede,  vol,  i.  p.  542,  543.  Neuville,  vol.  i.  p.  6ov,  608. 

(26)  Vafeon.  liv.  vi.  p.  372—436.  La  Clede,  vol  i.  p.  S47 — 549-  ^ 

ville,  vol.  i.  p.  620—623. 
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:>f  reigning,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  had  few  equals,  c  hap. 
it  is  related,  that  Henry  the  Seventh,  king  of.^  ^ 
England,  having  afked  a  nobleman  of  his  court,  1495* 
«dio  was  recently  returned  from  Portugal,  what  he 
!iad  there  feen  moft  deferving  of  attention  ;  “  a 
‘  king,”  replied  he,  “  who  commands  all,  and  is 
‘  commanded  by  none.”  Even  his  enemies  did 
uftice  to  his  eminent  qualities,  and  exprelfed  their 
idmiration  of  his  fuperior  talents.  From  fyftem, 
is  much  as  from  characler,  he  extended  his  pecu- 
iar  protection  to  the  inferior  orders^’of  his  fubjed;s, 
ay  whom,  in  return,  he  vvas  idolized.  Portugal, 
ander  his  reign,  became  powerful,  wealthy,  and 
Iluftrious ;  profperous,  at  home ;  and  refpeded, 
ibroad.  But,  if  regarded  as  an  individual,  it  will 
ae  difficult  to  applaud,  or  even  approve  many  of 
lis  actions.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Braganza 
pan  only  be  conlidered  as  a  facrifice  to  his  third  of 
lower,  and  determination  of  humbling  the  nobi- 
jty  :  even  his  treatment  of  the  duke  of  Vifeo,  can 
carcely  be  judified.  His  intention  of  placing  his 
latural  fon  on  the  throne,  from  which  he  defided 
vith  extreme  reluctance,  w^as  manifeflly  unjud, 
ind  mud  have  involved  Portugal  in  civil  war. 
'Totwithdanding  thefe  vices  or  defects,  he  will  al- 
yays  be  ranked  in  the  lid  of.  great  princes ;  and  if 
le  did  not  actually  effect  the  difeovery  of  a  paiTage 
o  India,  he  prepared  and  accelerated  that  event, 
vhich  took  place  under  his  fucceffor  (27''. 

Emanuel  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  the  prime  of 
Ife ;  and  with  the  dominions,  he  feemed  to  in-  Emani-iel. 
lerit  the  inclinations  and  paffions  of  John  the  Se- 
ond.  Equally  intent  on  immortalizing  himfelf, 
nd  enriching  his  fubjects,  by  accompliffiing  the 
ibject  fo  nearly  attained  ;  after  the  precautions  in- 

_  '  1 

(27)  La  Clede,  vol.  i.  p.  549 — 55^-  Vafeon.  liv.  vi.  p.  437 — 447.  Abrege 
;hron.  vol.  ii.  p,  20,  21.  Heuville,  vol.  i.  p.  625,  6a6.  Olbiio’s  Hilloiy  of 
Imanuel,  vol.  i.  p.  5. — 3. 
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c  H  A  p.  difpenfable  for  fecuring  internal  tranquillity,  he 
direfted  his  whole  attention  to  naval  aflliirs  ;  and 
difdaining  the  objeclions  which  were  made  in  the 
council  of  ftate,  he  haftened  the  departure  ol 
Gama. 

T45..  That  celebrated  commander  quitted  the  Tagus. 
Expedition  jt  thc  head  of  a  fquadron  confifting  of  four  {hips. 
GaL^a?°  and  accompanied  by  the  fears,  hopes,  and  prayers 
of  an  immenfe  multitude  of  his  countrymen,  whe 
regarded  the  expedition  as  devoted  to  inevitable 
dellruclion.  After  furmounting  impediments,  only 
inferior  to  thofe  which  Columbus  had  experienced 
in  his  difeovery  of  America,  he  attained,  and  pafled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^j  remounted  the  eaftern 
fliore  of  the  continent  of  Africa ;  efcaped  the  nu- 
merous  dangers  of  that  unknown  and  inhofpitable 
country  ;  and  ultimately  arrived  in  the  harbour  of 
Calicut,  on  the  coafl;  of  Malabar  (28). 

1498, 1499.  New  obftacles  to  the  lucrative  commerce,  which 
leading  inducement  and  reward  of  the  en- 
fo  terprize,  awaited  Gama,  when  he  had  effected  the 

difeovery  of  a  paffage  to  India.  The  exclufive 
trade  of  Calicut,  had,  for  ages,  been  monopolized 
by  the  Mahometan  and  Arabian  merchants.  Ex^ 
afperated  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  fudl 
formidable  competitors,  they  exerted  every  endea- 
v’our  to  alienate  from  the  Portugueze  the  minds  ol 
the  fovereign  and  inhabitants;  but,  the  wifdomj 
valour,  and  caution  of  Gama  extricated  him  from 
Gaora’sre-  their  fiiares.  He  returned  to  Europe  by  the  fam^ 
Sn.  courfe,  and  entered  the  Tagus  in  triumph,  aftei 
having,  in  the  fpace  of  two  years,  completely  at¬ 
tained  the  object  of  his  voyage,  and  opened  to 
mankind  a  new  and  immenfe  field  for  induftry, 
courage,  and  ambition.  More  fortunate  than  his 

(28)  Neu'ille,  vol.  ii.  p.  18—21,  and  p.  ji— a.V  Oioiio,  vol.  i.  p.  32- 
56,  and  p.  46—41.  EafiUi,  vol.  i.  P.  '3—^6.  La  Clede,  vol.  i.  p.  SSj 
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rival  and  contemporary,  Columbus,  he  was  not  chap. 
repaid  for  fervices  fo  eminent,  by  imprifonment, 
or  negled  :  Emanuel,  fenfible  of  his  merit,  raifed  1498, 1499. 
him  to  honours  and  dignifies ;  while  Portugal, 
hitherto  of  little  confequence  among  the  Rates  of 
Europe,  prepared  to  burfl  from  obfcurity,  and  by 
l^apid  gradations,  to  effecT;  the  conqueft  of  the  moft 
ertile  and  commercial  countries  of  Afia  (29). 

During  the  time  that  thele  great  events  were  Domeftlc 
ranfafting,  Emanuel,  who,  foon  after  his  accef- 
ion,  had  married  Ifabella,  widow  of  Alfonfo,  the 
^te  prince  of  Portugal ;  accompanied  by  his  queen, 

'et  out  for  Spain  ;  to  which  country  he  was  invited 
^y  Ferdinand  and  Ihibelia,  with  the  view  of  de-  ' 
Earing  them  heirs  to  the  Spanifli  monarchy.  The 
•regnancy  of  the  queen  of  Portugal,  renewed  the 
'.opes  of  her  parents,  after  the  failure  of  their  male 
Tue,  in  the  perfon  of  their  only  fon.  Art  oath  of 
Jlegiance  was  folemnly  taken  by  the  Rates  of  Caf- 
de,  at  Toledo  ;  and  though  the  deputies  of  the 
irragonefe  hefitated,  and  even  refufed  to  acknow-  ' 

;dge  Emanuel  and  Ifabella  for  their  future  fove- 
Rgns,  without  the  previous  'confirmation  of  all 
'leir  privileges,  which  Ferdinand  had  aboliflied  ; 
et  the  birth  of  a  fon  extinguifhed  all  further  op= 
bfition.  The  queen  expired  immediately  after- 
ards  :  but,  the  young  prince  was  inRantly  pro- 
aimed  heir  to  the  two  kingdoms  of  CaRile  and 
rragon  ;  as  he  was,  under  certain  limitations,  to 
iat  of  Portugal,  on  the  return  of  Emanuel  into 
is  own  dominions.  The  life  of  ^his  infant,  who  ' 

)peared  to  be  deRined  to  reign  over  all  the  pro- 
inces  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Atlantic,  was^ 
owever,  Riort.  He  died  in  the  fecond  year  of  his 
';e  ;  and  made  way  for  the  fucce/Iion  of  the  houfe 

[ip)  La  CIcde,  vol  i.  p.  563—568.  Lafitau.vol.  i.  p.  105— 118.  Oforio, 

1.  i.  p.  61—66^  and  p.  71—83.  Ncuville,  vol.  li.  p.  43—47,  and  p. 
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of  Auftria,  by  the  marriage  of  the  arch-duke  Philip 
with  Joanna,  the  fecond  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella  (30  ■. 

Encouraged  by  the  profperous  iliue  of  Gama’s 
voyage,  Emanuel  prepared  to  fend  out  a  more 
numerous  and  powerful  fleet  to  India.  Thirteen 
fliips  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Cabral  ;  whc 
navigating  the  Ethiopic  ocean,  and  being  carrier 
far  io  the  weftward,  difcovered  the  coaft  of  Brafil 
which  forms  a  portion  of  the  vaft  continent  0: 
South  Aincricrx.  He  landed  on  it,  took  pofleflloi 
of  the  country,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  crowi 
of  Portugal ;  and,  purfuing  the  track  of  his  pre 
decelibr,  arrived  fafely  at  his  deftination  (31] 
Ihe  Samorin,  or  king  of  Calicut,  influenced  mor 
by  his  terrors  than  his  inclinations,  granted  Cabra 
permiflion  to  eftablifli  a  factory  there;  and  thougl 
the  perffms  compoflng  it,  to  the  number  of  filt'j 
were  foon  after  maifacred  by  the  Mahometan  mei 
chants,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Samorin  him 
felf ;  this  outrage  was  feverely  punifhed  by  th 
Portugueze  commander.  The  princes  of  Cochir 
and  of  Cannanore,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  cot 
tended  for  the  honour  of  Emanuel’s  alliance.  . 
valuable  cargo  w'as  provided  for  Cabral’s  fleetj 
and  he  returned  to  Lifbon,  bringing  a  confirm! 
tion  of  thofe  vaft  expectations,  which  Gama^s  di 
covery  and  fuccefs  had  originally  opened  to  ti 
Portugueze  fovereign  and  nation  (32).  1 

1  he  affairs  of  Africa,  during  the  whole  courfe 
Emanuel’s  reign,  engroffed  much  of  his  attentioi 
and  while  he  feemed  to  diredl  his  principal  for 
and  views  to  the  acquifition  of  territory  in  t 


(50)  Neuville,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 — 30.  Oforio,  vol.  i.  p.  36 — 45.  La  Cl| 
vol.  i.  p.  5;6-  .  .  ■. 

(31)  Nenville,  vol.  ii.  p.  S9,  60,  and  p.  67 — 74.  Oforio,  vol.  i.  p.  1! 
85,  and  p.  96  —  105.  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  120 — 125. 

(32)  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  125 — 139.  Olbrio,  vol.  i.  p.  I05— 121.  N 
ville,  vof.  ii.  p.  7S~'8j. 
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I  Indies,  and  to  the  eftaWifhmejit  of  a  permanent  chap. 
^commerce  with  that  country,  he  fcarcely  ever  in- 
-termitted  his  military  exertions  in  Fez  and  Moroc-  Tso^ 
CO.  Hoftilities,  accompanied  with  various  luccefs, 

'were  almoft  conftantly  carried  on,  along  the  coafl; 

■of  Barbary  ;  and  the  king  repeatedly  made  prepa- 
irations  for  paffing  over  in  perion,  and  leading  Ids 
•troops  againft  the  Moors  ('33 ).  Nor  would  the  *5°^- 
•marriage,  which  he  contrafted  with  Mary,  prin- 
cefs  of  Spain,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
and  younger  fifter  to  his  firft  wife  Ifabella,  have 
been  an  inducement  fufficiently  pow’erful,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  execution  of  his  delign,  if  motives  of  a 
•political  nature  had  not  interpofed  to  fufpend  it. 

The  Venetians,  who,  in  that  age,  were  juftly  re-, 
i^arded  as  the  bulwark  of  Chriltendom  ;  menaced 
by  Bajazet  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
Smplored  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  Thirty 
d^ips  were  difpatched  by  Emanuel  to  their  alEft- 
ince  ;  and  though  the  combined  fleets  performed 
Jio  aclion  of  renown,  they  preferved  to  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Venice  her  poffeffions  in  the  Mediterranean, 

4nd  compelled  Bajazet  to  poftpone  his  plans  of 
ionqueft,  to  a  more  favourable  occalion  (34).  \ 

Gama,  meanwhile,  prepared  again  to  revifit  Secondvoy^v 
India,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fquadron  ;  and  nia. 
the  fame  brilliant  fuccefs,  which  had  attended  his 
drft  voyage  of  difcovery,  accompanied  him  in  this 
Expedition  of  conqueft.  The  kingdom  of  Quiloa, 
an  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  was.  reduced  to  the 
obedience  of  Portugal,  and  rendered  tributary ; 
caclories  were  fettled  at  the  cities  of  Mozambique 
and  Sofala.  Arriving  in  f?ie  Indian  Seas,  he  cap.  His  exploits 
flared  a  veffel  belonging  to  the  fultan.  of  Egypt  5 

I 

(33)  Neuville,  vol.  ii.  pj  6i — 66.  Oforio,  vol.  i  p.  86 — 94. 

(.34)  Neuville,  vol,  ii.  p,  61,  and  p.  65.,  66.  Oibiio,  vol,  i.  p.  85,  86,  and 

<p.  87,  8S, 

defeated. 
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CHAP,  defeated  the  Samorin  of  Calicut  in  repeated  naval 
IV.  - - cannonaded  his  capital.  The 
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engagements ; 

king  of  Cannanore  fued  for  Emanuel’s  alliance  ; 
and  Gama  entered  into  the  clofell  connexions  of 
policy  and  commerce  with  the  prince  of  Cochin, 
whofe  devotion  to  the  Portugueze  nation  was  un¬ 
bounded.  His  return  to  Lifbon  was  marked  with 
the  fame  triumphant  feftivity,  which  his  former 
arrival  had  occahoned  (35). 

Fortune  leemed  to  combine  with  the  valour  and 
energy;  exhibited  by  the  Portugueze,  and  to  aid 
them  in  laying  the  foundations  of  that  extenfive 
empire  in  Afia,  which  they  habfequently  attained. 
The  Sam.orin  of  Calicut  having  invaded  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Cochin,  vv^as  on  the  point  of  inflidfing  the 
moh  exemplary  vengeance  on  the  ally^  of  Emanuel. 
Samorin  of  Abandoned  even  by  his  new  friends,  who  deferted 
vanquifiied.  diftrefs,  he  found  protection  in  the 

defperate  bravery,  and  confummate  military  {kill 
of  Edward  Pacheco,  a  Portugueze  officer ;  who. 
affifted  by  a  few  of  his  countrymen,  maintained  a 
long  and  fuccefsful  conflid,  againft  all  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  Samorin.  That  prince  was  ulti- 
mately  vanquifhed,  after  incredible  exertions,  which 
Pacheco  fuftained  with  undaunted  intrepidity  ;  and 
the  attempt  to  fubvert  Emanuel’s  power,  only 
ferved  to  add  new  luftre  to  his  name  and  arms  (36). 
Aimeyda  already  he  beo;an  to  regard  the  peninfula  ol  India, 
to  India,  as  forming  a  dependency  of  his  crown  ;  and  fran- 
cis  Aimeyda,  a  nobleman  of  the  higheft  rank,  waj 
fent  out  in  the  following  year,  accompanied  by  i 
naval  and  military  force,  to  aflume  the  government 
of  thofe  extenfive  and  fertile  regipns,  with  the  titk 


(35)  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  139 — 152.  Oforio,  vol.  i.  p.  I2(,  I22,'and^ 
Ijo— 130.  McU'. ille,  vol.  ii.  p.  85— 98. 

(56)  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  153 — 19;.  Oforio,  vol.  i.  p.  143 — 152,  and  p 
163— .167,  and  p.  179 — ^07.  Neuville,  vol.  i.  p.  118—132. 
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and  dignity  of  viceroy  (’37).  Alarmed  at  the  ra-c  h  a  p 
pid  progrefs  of  the  Portugueze,  the  Samorin,  un- 
able  to  oppofe  to  them  any  fufficient  barrier,  called  1505. 
Dn  Campfon  Gauri,  fultan  of  Egypt,  to  aid  him  in 
•epelling  fuch  formidable  invaders.  Their  common  oriental 
ittachment  to  the  Mahometan  faith,  as  well  as  ovmutn“ 
wery  motive  of  private  intereft,  induced  him  to  Pomi- 
iften  to  the  Samoriii’s  requeft.  An  alliance  was  empi'e, 
ormed,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  limit ' 
he  conquefts  of  Emanuel ;  and  the  Venetians,  un- 
nindful  of  the  fuccour  fo  recently  extended  to 
hem  by  him,  joined  the  confederacy,  and  fent  the 
noft  effedual  lupport  to  the  Egyptian  fultan  (38). 

During  thefe  tranfac1;ions  in  Aha,  the  internal  Events  ia 
government  of  Portugal  was  marked  by  fome  cala- 
nitous  events,  though  it  was  not  diflurbed  by  any 
oreign  hoftilities.  The  birth  of  a  prince,  who 
fterwards  fucceeded  to  the  throne  by  the  name  of 
ohn  the  Third,  difFufed  univcrfal  fatisfacfion : 
ut,  the  demonftrations  of  national  joy  were  darnp- 
d  by  a  contagious  diftemper  and  famine,  whidi 
efolated  the  capital  and  the  country.  Earth- Earth, 
uakes,  to  which  Portugal,  in  every  period  of  its  quakes, 
iftory,  feems  to  have  been  peculiarly  fubjecl,  and 
^hich  appear  to  have  equalled  in  violence  thofe, 
dth  which  that  kingdom  has  been  inflicled  in  the 
refent  century,  augmented  the  ravages  caufed  by 
le  plague  (39).  ^  Bigotry  and  ferocity  exercited  MafTacre of 
te  moft  unrelenting  barbarity  upon  the  Jews,  who  J^ws. 
'ere  maffacred  at  Liihon,  during  one  of  thofe 
aroxyfms  of  popular  fuiy,  common  in  every  age. 
manuel  feverely  punifhed  the  authors  of  the  com- 
lotion,  and  deprived  Lifbon  of  all  its  immunities, 
et,  fuch  was  the  fanguinary  fpirit  of  the  times, 
lat,  only  three  years  afterwards,  fimilar,  and 

(37)  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  aOJ. 

(38)  Neuville,  vol.  i.  p.  157— 140.  Oforio,  vol.  i.  p.  215 — 220.  > 

(39)  Neuville*  vol.  i.  p.  85,  and  p.  89,  and  p.  143. 
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CHAP,  even  greater  cruelties,  were  exercifed  againfl  the 


IV. 


Condiift  of 
Aimeyda. 


_  .  _  Jews;  Who,  to  the  number  qf  four  thou  fan  d,  were 
1506,1507.  flaughtered  by  the  people,  though  they  had  made 
open  profeffion  of  chriftianity,  and  lived  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  civil,  and  religious  (40)* 
Thefe  domeftic  fcenes  of  anarchy  and  difgrace, 
did  not,  however,  retard  the  profecution  of  Ema. 
nuel’s  views  and  conquells.  Almeyda,  after  ra- 
vaging,  or  fubjecting  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa, 
continued  his  voyage  to  India,  and  conftruCted 
forts  on  various  parts  of  the  Malabar  fhore,  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  purpofe  of  retaining  the  country  in 
fubjection.  The  prince  of  Cochin  acknowledged 
himfelf  tributary  to  Portugal,  and  publicly^  re 
ceived  his  crown  from  the  hand  of  the  viceroy. 
Every  effort,  made  by  the  Samorin,  to  repel  the 
invaders  of  his  dominions,  was  ineffeclual,  and  ac¬ 
celerated  his  final  fubjugation.  He  was  rcpulfed 
by  the  obftinate  valour  of  Britto,  from  before  the 
fortrefs  of  Cannanore,  which  he  had  befieged,  anc 
even  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities  of  famine 
Wearied  with  fo  many  unfuccefsful  ftruggles,  he  fo 
licited  and  obtained  peace  from  Almeyda  (41). 

The  Portugueze  arms  nevertheiefs,  foon  after 
dif  Poitl  wards  fuftained  a  temporary  defeat  from  the  pow 
guezeon  eiTul  Combination  of  the  fultan  of  Egypt  and  th( 
Samorin,  to  whom  were  added  Mahmud,  king  ol 
Cambay.  A  numerous  fleet,  on  board  of  whicl 
were  fifteen  hundred  Mammelukes,  failed  out  o: 
the  Red  Sea,  and  arrived  before  Diu  in  Guzurat 
wdiere  they  were  joined  by  Mahmud’s  admiral 
Confident  from  their  fuperiority,  they  ventured  tj 
attack  the  viceroy’s  fon,  Laurence  Almeyda,  wh< 
lay  at  anchor  with  a  fquadron,  in  the  harbour  c 


150S. 


the  coaft 
of  Malabar. 


(4®)  Oforio  vol.  ii.  p.  274 — 227.  Neuville,  vol,  ii,  p.  143 — 145, 
p.  iSS,  189.  La  Cleuc,  vol.  i.  p.  579 

(41)  Latitau,  vol.  p.  2i2— 23S.  Neuville,  vol.  ii.  p.  172- 
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haul,  upon  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  After  a  longc  hap. 
id  defperate  combat,  under  every  difadvantage, 
e  young  Almeyda  was  killed,  his  velfel  funk,  and  >508. 
e  remaining  {hips  were  compelled  to  abandon 
•ecipitately  the  fcene  of  action.  The  viceroy  fe- 
jrely  revenged  the  difgrace  in  the  fubfequent  year, 
r  a  fignal  victory,  which  he  obtained  under  the 
alls  of  Diu,  in  which  the  combined  fleets  were 
•tally  overcome,  and  the  king  of  Cambay’s  ad- 
iiral  was  reduced  to  accept  terms  of  peace,  dic- 
ited  by  Almeyda  ( 42'J.  ^ 

Eminent  as  were  the  civil  and  military  qualities, 
ifplayed  by  the  viceroy,  a  more  illuftrious  perfonque.  ^ 

'as  about  to  appear  on  the  theatre  of  Aha.  Al- 
)nfo  Albuquerque,  whom  Emanuel  had  fent  to 
icceed  to  the  government,  pofTeffed  endowments 
^hich  have  equalled  his  reputation  with  thofe  of 
le  greateft  characters  of  antiquity.  Capable  of 
wming,  and  of  executing  the  moft  daring  refo- 
itions,  yet  the  folidity  of  his  judgment  prevented 
im  from  undertaking  any  enterprize,  to  which 
is  forces  were  unequal.  Ardent  of  glory,  and  de-  His  gieat 
rous  of  founding  his  fame  on  the  aggrandizement 
f  the  Portugueze  nation,  he  acted  uniformly  andjeas. 
xclufively  to  that  object.  While  under  the  orders 
f  Almeyda,  and  ftationed  as  the  commander  of  a 
ttle  fquadron  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  his 
aft  mind  conceived  the  project  of  attacking  and 
abjecting  Ormus.  This  celebrated  city,  fituated 
in  a  fmall  and  fterile  ifland  at  the  entrance  of  the 
;ulph  of  Perfia,  and  the  center  of  th'e  Arabian  and 
ndian  commerce,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ixteenth  century,  was  under  the  dominion  of  a 
wince,  tributary  to  Ifmael,  fophy  of  Perfia,  named 
ieyfadin. 


(4a)  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  299—313,  and  p,  318 — 325.  Neuville,  vol.  ii.  p. 
[98 — 203,  and  p.  243—252. 
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Quitting,  therefore,  this  Ration,  where  no  ob 
jecl  prefented  itfelf  worthy  of  his  courage,  Albuj 
querque  coafted  the  eaftern  fliore  of  Arabia  ;  took 
and  plundered  the  city  of  Mufeat ;  and,  arrivin' 
before  Ormus,  fummoned  the  king  to  put  hiinfel 
inftantly  under  the  protedion  of  Emanuel.  Afte: 
a  long  negotiation,  which  gave  time  to  aflemble  : 
naval  and  military  force,  Atar,  the  minifter  0 
Zeyfadin,  haughtily  rejeded  the  propofition,  anc 
prepared  for  reliRance  ;  but,  vanquiflied  in  a  ge 
neral  engagement,  he  fubmitted.  The  Portuguezf 
commander  fixed  the  amount  of  an  annual  tribut! 
to  be  impofed,  and  began  the  conftrudion  of  : 
citadel,  which  might  fecure  the  future  obedienct 
of  Ormus.  The  murmurs  of  his  own  foldiery 
and  their  impatience  of  fubjedion,  neverthelefs 
fruRrated  his  intentions.  By  the  delays  which  in 
tervened  in  the  completion  of  the  fortrefs,  Atai 
was  enabled  to  renew  hoftilitles.  Albuquerque] 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  again  attacking  the  city 
was  on  the  point  of  fubjeding  it  by  famine,  wher 
three  of  his  captains  bafely  abandoned  him,  anc 
failed  with  their  flaips  for  India. 

Thus  baffled  a  fecond  time,  he  retired ;  and 
having  wintered  at  the  ifland  of  Socotra,  in  the 
flraits  of  Babelmandel,  he  returned  anew  before 
Ormus.  But,  Atar,  profiting  of  the  abfence  of 
the  Portugueze,  had  completed  the  citadel,  anc 
defied  his  utmoft  efforts,  Referving  himfelf,  there¬ 
fore,  for  a  more  favourable  jundure,  he  fet  fail  fot 
ofCannanore,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar;  and  at  his 
arrival,  received  the  royal  commiffion,  conftitut- 
ing  him  governor  of  India  in  the  place  of  Al-i 
meyda  (43).  Peremptory  as  the  orders  of  the| 
court  were,  upon  this  point,  Ajmeyda  refufecll; 


(43)  Nouvillc,  vol.  ii.  p.  215—242.  Oforlo,  vol.  i.  i.  p.  516 — 541.  La.j 
vol.  i.  265—251,  and  p.  314—316.  La  Clcdcj,  vo).  i.  p.  587 — 589^ 
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►mpliance  with  them  ;  and  even  proceeded  to  c  p. 

}:s  of  violence  againtl  Albuquerque.  The  Portu-  , _ 

leze  were  divided  into  two  faftions,  by  the  dil- 
lion  of  their  chiefs  j  and  the  moft  fatal  coiife- 
lences  muft  have  enfued,  if  they  had  not  been 
on  terniinated  by  the  voluntary  furrender,  on  the 
irt  of  Almeyda,  of  the  fupreme  command,  and 
r  his  fubfequent  departure  for  Europe. 

The  contmencernent  of  the  new  governor’s  ad-  unfuccefs- 
iniftration  was  unfortunate.  From  his  deference  c^ikut. 

I  Coutisrno,  who  had  mediated  an  accommoda* 
on  between  him  and  his  predeceflbr,  he  engaged 
1  an  enterprize  againtt  the  city  of  Calicut  :  they 
nded  their  forces,  and  became  mailers  of  the 
imorin’s  capital  and  palace,  after  a  faint  refiil- 
ice.  But,  the  jealoufy  and  raflinefs  of  Coutigno, 

I  contempt  of  Albuquerque’s  remonitrances,  prov- 
1  fatal  to  himfelf,  and  to  the  expedition.  He 
as  killed  ;  and  the  Portugueze  were  compelled  to 
►.treat  to  their  Chips,  with  confiderable  lofs  1^44). 
his  difafter  was  fpeedily  obliterated  by  the  con-  ^ 
left  of  Goa.  The  city  and  ifland  of  that  name,  c^pfureo? 
ere  then  fubjeft  to  Sabagee,  a  prince  who  had  Ooa. 
ipeatedly  evinced  difpolitions  the  moft  hoftile  to 
^e  Portugqeze.  Its  central  fttuation,  on  the  coaft 
F  India,  in  the  province  of  the  Decan,  and  its 
immodious  harbour,  feemed  to  point  it  out  as  the 
roper  capital  of  the  empire,  which  Albuquerque 
rojeded  to  attain  for  his  fovereign.  The  govern- 
lent  of  the  place  was  vefted  in  Idal  Cawn,  who 
ad  taken  every  precaution  for  its  fecurity  and 
refervation  :  but,  the  viceroy,  whom  obilacles 
nly  ftimulated  and  impelled,  caufed  the  tw’O  forts, 
onftrucled  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  to  be  at- 
acked  at  the  fame  time.  They  were  rapidly  car- 

‘(44)  Neuville,  vol.  ii.  p.  243— a55.  and  226—259.  Oforio,  vol.  i.  p. 

55—365.  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  317— 34n 
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CHAP,  ried  ;  and  Albuquerque,  profiting  of  the  confierna 
tion  fpread  in  Goa,  entered  the  city  by  capitulation 
1510.  Having  taken  (uch  lueai'ures  for  its  defence  ant 
Uis^m^de’  P^oteclion,  as  the  exigency  admitted,  he  declaret 
ihe.rietm-  lus  intention  of  conllituting  it  the  feat  of  the  vice 
Portu°neze  metropolis  of  the  Portugueze  acqui 

conqueds.  fitioiis  in  India  (45). 

Befieced  by  While  he  was  thus  enga2:ed,  Idal  Cawn  affemblin] 
idaiCawn.  ^  gf  forces,  prepared  10  deprive  him  of  hi 

conqueft.  The  inhabitants,  afliamed  of  the  lat 
hafty  furrender,  aided  their  antient  fovereign  ;  am 
the  Portugueze  officers,  from  the  dread  of  the  fe 
vere  difeipline  for  which  their  commander  was  dil 
tinguiffied,  acled  either  with  indifference  or  trea 
chery.  idal  Cawn  having,  after  a  fevere  adion 
landed  on  the  ifland  of  Goa,  Albuquerque  retreatei 
into  the  city ;  and  when  driven  from  thence  h 
fuperior  numbers,  he  made  a  long  and  obllinat 
It  IS  evaru-  defence  in  the  citadel.  Yielding  at  length  to  tli 
buq'uMq^J  irrefiftible  and  united  preffure  of  famine  and  ( 
force,  he  quitted,  the  place,  and  retired  to  his  ve 
lels,  abandoning  his  late  acquifition.  New  an 
greater  embarrallments  attended  him  on  the  wate: 
from  want  of  provifions  ;  and  though  he  extricate 
himfelf,  in  fome  meafure,  by  ftorming,  and  retalj 
ing  from  the  enemy,  the  two  forts  at  the  mouth  c 
the  river ;  yet,  the  difobedience  of  his  officers,  tl 
mutiny  of  his  troops,  and  the  feverity  of  the  moi 
foon,  compelled  him  reluctantly  to  defift  from  h 
enterprize,  and  to  repair  to  Cannonore.  But,  n 
fooner  had  he  received  reinforcements  from  Europ 
Retakes  than  he  returned  before  Goa,  and  carried  it  b 
Goa.  Itorm.  While  his  vaft  and  active  mind  already  pre 
jedted  and  anticipated  new  conquelts,  he  fecure 
that  which  he  had  made,  by  every  precaution,  an 

(45)  Lafitaii,  vol.  i.  p.  361 — 372.  Neuvillcj  yol.  ii.  p.  2691 — 272.  Olprj 
Tol.  ii.  p.  1 — 3. 
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the  moft  parental  protection  of  the  newly-fub-  c  H  a  p.^ 
ited  people.  The  fplendor  of  his  atchieveinents, 
d  the  high  reputation  which  he  had  fo  juftly  at-  1510. 
ined,  drew  univerfal  confideration  ;  and  he  re¬ 
ived  embafiies  from  almoft  all  the  princes  of  India, 
congratulate  him  on  his  late  fuccefs  (46). 

Malacca  was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  moft  weal-  ^ 
y  and  commercial  cities  of  India  beyond  the  Gan-  againitMa- 
:s.  Its  pofition  was  fo  happy  and  fo  favourable, 
at  it  drew  to  itfelf,  as  to  a  common  centre,  the 
ade  of  China,  Japan,  and  of  all  the  eaftern  Ar- 
lipelago.  Mahmud",  a  prince  who  had  fhaken  off 
s  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Siam,  reigned  at  Ma- 
cca ;  and  Sequeira,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  fqua- 
ron  of  Portugueze  fliips,  had  made  a  treaty  with 
im,  and  eftablifhed  a  fadory  in  the  place.  But, 
le  fame  fpirit  of  rivaliry,  which  had  produced  the 
lifunderftanding  betw^een  Gama  and  the  Samorin 
'  Calicut,  was  fuccefsfully  exerted  by  the  Maho- 
letan  merchants,  to  alienate  the  king  of  Malacca, 
om  Sequeira.  Regardlefs  of  the  faith  which  he 
id  pledged,  he  attempted  to  maffacre  the  Portu- 
aeze  commander,  and  to  deftroy  his  veffels.  The 
lot  was  difeovered  in  the  moment  before  its  in- 
mded  execution  ;  and  Sequeira,  unable  to  refent  fo 
agrant  an  a6l  of  perfidy,  quitted  the  harbour,  and 
’turned  to  Liflion  (47  ). 

Motives  of  juft  refentment  concurred,  therefore, 
dth  his  paffion  for  glory,  in  the  refolution  which 
ilbuquerque  formed,  of  undertaking  the  conqueft 
f  Malacca.  The  place  was  deftitute  of  fortificati- 
ns ;  but,  garrifoned  by  near  thirty  thoufand  troops, 
nd  provided  wdth  every  thing  neceffary  for  a  long 
lefence.  Regardlefs  of  thefe  impediments,  the 
deeroy  quitted  Goa ;  the  government  of  which  he 

(46)  Neuville,  vol.  i.  p.  273 — 287,  and  p.  293 — 305.  Oforio,  vol.  ii.  p.  S 
-20,  and  p.  25 — 34.  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  373—408. 

(47)  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  350 — 358.  Oforio,  vol.  i.  p.  368 — 376. 
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CHAP,  confided  to  Rabelo:  embarking  at  the  head  of 
fmall  fquadron,  and  having  under  his  commar 
i3fi.  near  eight  hundred  Portugueze,  and  tvvo  hundre 
quearrhes  Indian  foldiers,  he  croffed  the  bay  of  Bengal,  an 
before  the  arrived  before  Malacca.  After  a  fruitlefs  negoti 
crture  of  which  Mahmud  evinced  his  former  dupl 

mTie'ccI”  city,  Albuquerque  had  recourfe  to  arms.  His  fir 
attempt  was  unfuccefsful,  and  he  was  under  tl 
neceffity  of  retreating  to  his  fliips.  But,  havin 
renewed  the  attack,  he  entered  the  place,  fword  i 
hand;  and  though  the  king  made  a  vigorous  refil 
ance,  he  was  driven  from  his  capital.  It  was  abal 
doned  to  the  avidity  of  the  foldiers  during  thfe 
days,  and  the  riches  found  in  it,  exceeded  eve 
thofe  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Portugilez 
at  Goa.  The  fifth  part  of  the  booty,  referved  fc 
Emanuel,  amounted  to  two  hundred  thoufand  cri 
zadoes  of  gold  (48). 

Albuquerque,  far  from  relaxing  in  his  efforts 
inftantly  began  the  conftru6tion  of  a  citadel,  whicl 
might  awe  the  inhabitants,  while  he  conciliated  thei 
affedlion  by  regulations,  equally  juft  and  beneficial 
Not  content  with  thefe  internal  difpofitions  for  de 
fence,  he  marched  a  body  of  troops  againft  Mah 
mud,  who  had  fortified  himfelf,  at  the  diftance  o 
eight  leagues  from  Malacca.  Having  furprizec 
him,  that  unfortunate  prince  was  again  routed,  anc 
compelled  to  feek  for  fafety  in  a  precipitate  flight 
An  unfuccefsful  attempt,  to  produce  a  revolt,  anc 
to  introduce  Aladin,  the  fon  of  Mahmucl,  into  thi 
city,  was  punifhed  by  the  viceroy,  who  feized  th< 
principal  confpirator,  and  caufed  him  to  be  behead 
Aibuqtier-  ed.  Three  veffels,  under  the  command  of  Abreu 
were  difpatched,  to  difcover,  and  to  open  a  com 
merce  with  the  Molucca  iflands ;  and  Albuquerque 

(48)  A  film  not  very  fbort  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  Oforio,  vol 
h.  p.  4,7—60.  Uafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  409—4-24. 
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ving  committed  the  government  of  Malacca  to  c  ii  a  p. 

•itto,  and  omitted  no  precaution  for  its  preferva- 

)n,  embarked  again  for  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  In  lin. 

5  voyage,  he  was  fliipwrecked  upon  the  Piore  of 
matra;  his  veilel,  laden  with  the  precious  fpoils 
his  late  conqueft,  was  fwallowed  up  in  the  waves, 
d  he  himfelf  narrowly  elcaped  (49  . 

His  abfence  from  Goa,  however  glorious  and  be- siege  of 
ficial  to  his  country,  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to 
It  fettlement;  No  fooner  had  he  engaged  in  the 
pedition  againft  Malacca,  than  Idal  Cawn,  avail- 
r  himfelf  of  the  favourable  occahon  for  recover- 
5  his  loft  pofieftions,  fent  a  conftderable  military 
ce,  to  form  the  fiege  of  Goa.  Rabelo,  the  go- 
'nor,  repelled  the  invaders  for  a  fhort  time  ;  but, 
ving  effected  their  landing  on  the  ifland,  they 
in  obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  city ;  and  his 
xipitate  valour  betrayed  him  into  a  fnare  laid  for 
n  by  the  enemy,  in  which  he  periflied.  Vafcon- 
jos  was  eled:ed  to  fill  his  place,  and  proved  him- 
;■  worthy  fo  honourable  a  diftincftion.  He  repulfed  Enemy 
<  forces  of  Idal  Cawn  in  the  breach  ;  fuftained  the  . 

lereft  attacks  with  firmnefs,  and  furmounted  all 
horrors  of  famine,  during  feveral  months.  A 
I'ply  of  provifions  was  at  length  procured :  the 
jimy,  baffled  in  their  attempts"  to  become  mafters 
[the  place,  retired  from  before  it ;  and  taking 
it  at  Ben-afterin,  where  the  ifland  communicates 
ih  the  continent  of  India,  they  left  the  city  in 
xfe  (50  '.  Nor  was  Malacca,  after  the  departure 
(Albuquerque,  lefs  expofed  to  every  effort  of  in- 
qal  treachery,  and  of  external  attack.,  Repeated  inefffonut 
gtions  were  made  by  the  adherents  of  Mahmud, 
feduce  it  under  the  dominion  of  its  antient  fove- 

I 

9)  Lafitaii,  vol.  i.  p.  425 — 43^,  and  p.  447—449.  Neuvllle,  voL  ii.  p. 

-363' 

b)  Neuville,  vol.  ii.  p.  538—351.  Latau,  vol.  i.  p.434— 447,  Oforio, 

•  P.  65—72. 
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CHAP,  reign.  Fleets  and  armies  befieged,  and  even  r 
^  duced  the  place  to  extremities.  But,  the  fpirit  ( 

1512.  the  viceroy  furvived  in  his  delegates,  and  fuch  w; 
the  unconquerable  genius  of  the  Portugueze  in  th; 
age,  that  danger  and  difficulty  feemed  only  to  C3 
out  their  refources,  and  to  augment  their  courag 
Britto,  who  commanded  in  the  city,  and  Andrad 
to  whom  the  charge  of  the  fleet  was  committe( 
defeated  and  difperfed  the  numerous  forces  of  tl 
enemy  (51). 

Albuquerque,  having  been  ftrengthened  by  co: 
liderable  reinforcements  from  Europe,  at  lengi 
prepared  to  revifit  Goa  ;  and  he  was  received  on  h 
arrival,  as  its  guardian  and  protector.  The  fiege  1 
Benafterin  was  immediately  formed,  and  the  plai 
clofely  invefted,  notwithftanding  the  vigorous  d 
fence  made  by  the  general  of  Idal  Cawn,  who  r 
pulfed  the  aflailants  in  their  attempt  to  carry  tl 
fort  by  ftorm  :  but,  a  breach  having  been  at  lengi 
Capture  of  eflccled,  the  enemy  capitulated.  Benafterin  w 
Benafterin,  gyj^^uatcd,  and  Idal  Cawn  appeared  to  have  loft  ; 
profpeft  of  recovering  his  late  pofleffions.  So  va 
and  important  an  acquifttion,  by  which  his  precei 
ing  conquefts  were  fecured,  infpired  the  princes  i 
Alia  with  aftoniffiment,  while  it  elevated  Alb| 
querque  to  a  point  of  perfonal  glory  almoft  uj 
equalled.  Goa  refembled  the  reftdence  of  a  gr^ 
monarch:  embafladors  from  the  kings  of  Perlj 
Cambay,  Vifiapour,  Ormus,  and  Abyffinia,  car 
to  offer  alliance,  or  congratulation.  Lefs  princt 
in  various  parts  of  India,  fent  tribute  to  Emanu 
and  did  homage  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  T 
viceroy  difplayed  the  moft  refined  policy  and  con 
liation,  in  his  treatment  of  the  different  fovereign 
but,  he  delayed  any  conclufive  treaty  with  thei 
till  his  return  from  a  new  expedition,  which 

(51)  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.454 — 473.  Ofoiio,  vo!.  ii.  p.  80— 83. 
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meditated,  and  for  which  he  made  immediate  pre-  chap. 
paration  (52). 

This  enterprize,  wliich  he  undertook  in  confe-  15,5. 
^quence  of  pofitive  orders  from  the  court  of  Lifbon, 

•ather  than  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  querque  to 
,.vas  principally  directed  againfl  the  fultan  of  Kgypt ; 
ind  it  was  the  only  unfortunate  one,  in  which  Al- 
puquerque  engaged,  after  his  nomination  to  the 
upreme  command  in  India.  Sailing  from  Goa,  at 
he  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  he  (leered  his  courfe 
;or  the  Red  Sea.  Arabia  Felix,  which,  from  its 
;emote,  and  almofl:  inacceflible  (ituation,  had  fuc- 
j:efsfu!ly  relilled  the  Roman  legions,  feemed  to  be 
afi  the  point  of  fubmitting  to  the  arms  of  Portugal. 

I'he  impetuous  valour  of  his  ofilcers  and  troops, 

^A^as  the  principal  caufe  of  their  repulfe  before  the 
pity  of  Aden,  near  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel ;  the 
walls  of  which  they  attempted  to  fcale.  They  even 
pntered  the  place,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
Works ;  but,  neglecling  to  ufe  the  requifite  precau- 
ions  for  fecuring  their  prize,  they  were  in  turn 
;educed  to  fly  with  precipitation.  Albuquerque 
petreated  to  his  fiiips,  and  continued  his  voyage 
:owards  Jedda  and  Suez.  The  difliculties  of  the 
^navigation  in  the  Red  Sea,  with  which  the  Portu- 
^ueze  were  unacquainted,  the  murmurs  of  his  fol- 
diery,  and  the  want  of  every  kind  of  refrefhment, 
pompelled  him,  neverthelefs,  without  meeting  any 
,inemy,  to  abandon  the  projeft.  He  returned,  Unfuccefs- 
therefore,  before  Aden;  but,  finding  it  in  a  A^ite 
^bf  complete  defence,  he  reluclantly  defifted  from_ 
renewing  his  attack ;  nor  was  he  more  fuccefsful  in 
his  exertions  to  obtain  permiflion  to  build  a  citadel 
at  Diu,  in  Guzurat.  Inftrucled  by  the  example  of 
,Idal  Cawn,  and  of  the  Samorin,  the  king  of  Cam- 

(•-z)  Lafitaii,  vol,  L.  p  473 — 482.  Neuville,  val.  ii.  p.  369 — 375.  Oforio, 

Tol.  ii,  p.  84 — 8y. 
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c  H  A  p.  bay  rejected  every  offer  and  folicitation  for  the  efta- 
biiihment  of  a  lettlement  in  his  dominions 


1513- 


His  enemies,  meanwhile,  were  occupledin  unre- 
mittihg  endeavours  to  procure  his  recall,  and  to 
awaken  the  jealoufy  of  Emanuel,  or  to  mifreprefent 
the  conduct  of  Albuquerque.  To  fuch  a  degree  had 
thefe  calumnies  operated,  that  peremptory  directions 
were  tranfinitted  from  Europe,  enjoining  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  Goa,  and  its  reftitution  to  Idal  Cawn ; 
as  an  acquifition  more  onerous  and  expenfive,  than 
beneficial,  to  Portugal.  But,  the  council,  to  whom 
the  governor  communicated  the  mandate,  had  fuf- 
ffcient  magnanimity  to  refufe  compliance  with  an 
order,  fo  contrary  to  the  intereffs  of  their  \fove 
reign,  and  the  execution  of  which  muff  have  been 
attended  with  the  fiibverfion  of  his  empire  in  Afia 
It  fpcedily  appeared  that  the  failure  of  the  enter 
prize  againft  Egypt  and  Arabia,  had  neither  dimi- 
niflied  Albuquerque’s  exertions  to  ferve  his  coun 
try,  nor  injured  his  reputation  among  the  monarch; 
of  India.  1  he  Samorin  of  Galicut,  renouncing  the 
aliiance  of  the  Egyptian  fulran,  declared  himfell 
tributary  to  Emanuel,  and  voluntarily  permittee 
the  viceroy  to  conffrucl  a  citadel  in  his  capital.  The 
princes  of  Cochin  and  Cannanore  acted  with  equa 
fubmiflion  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  coaft  oi 
Malabar,  from  Goa  to  Cape  Comorin,  was  already 
reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Portugal  ( 1J4). 

Enterp\ke  Complete  the  atchievements  of  Albuquerque 

aawnft  it  only  remained  for  him  to  chaftife  the  king  o 
Ormus,  and  to  add  fo  important  a  conqueft  to  hi; 
other  acquifitions.  The  citadel  which  he  had  be 
gun,  and  in  part  conflrncled,  had  not  only  been 
withheld  and  occupied  by  Zeyfadin  ;  but,  the  Por- 
tugueze  were  even  refufed  permiflion  to  eftabiifti  a 


Oinius. 


(S3)  Neuville,  vo!.  ii.  p.  599 — 403.  Oforio,  vol.  ii.  p.  112  —  118. 
{54)  Uafitaii,  voi.  i,  p.  483  — 49S.  Oi;>iiu,  vol.  ii,  p,  119 — 120. 
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^ory  in  the  place.  Such  was  the  indignant  re-  c  h  a  p, 
jlledion  which  the  viceroy  had  always  retained  of 
e  defertion  of  his  officers,  and  the  confequent 
■ceffity  of  his  defilHng  from  the  fiege  of  Ormus, 
the  moment  when  it  was  ready  to  ffill  into  his 
nds ;  that  he  had  religioufly  adhered  to  the  vow 
hich  he  then  fwore,  never  to  cut  his  beard  till  he 
d  taken  vengeance  for  the  affront.  Stimulated 
1  tjiefe  confiderations,  he  fet  fail  for  the  gulf  of 
irfia,  having  under  his  command,  twenty-leven 
ips,  and  a  great  body  of  forces.  His  arrival  be- 
fe  Ormus  fpread  fuch  terror,  that  the  new  king, 
?run-Sha,  who  had  fucceeded  to  his  brother  Zey^ 

[lin,  after  a  ffiort  negotiation,  furrendered  the 
(adel,  and  difplayed  the  banner  of  Portugal  on 
palace.  Harped,  his  firft  minifter,  endeavoured 
[excite  a  commotion,  and  to  alfaffinate  the  vice- 
t/  ^  but,  he  was  anticipated  by  the  vigilance  of 
puquerque,  feized,  and  inftantly  put  to  death, 
is  llioke  of  vigour  was  followed  by  the  demand,  Capture  of 
Ihis  part,  of  all  the  artillery,  contained  in  the  AZque?-^ 

/ ;  and  the  requifition  met  with  infant  obedience, 
mus  became  fubjedl  to  Portugal,  and  the  king 
fifented  to  receive  his  crown  from  Emanuel  r55). 

(But,  the  fplendid  career  of  Albuquerque  drew  isf^- 
;/ards  its  clofe.  A  dyfentery,  with  which  he  was  fef^and'’ 
icked,  foon  reduced  him  to  extremity:  having, 

;vever,  with  his  accuftomed  energy  of  mind] 

(de  every  provilion  for  the  tranquillity  and  fecu- 
r  of  his  late  conqueft,  he  embarked  for  Goa. 

^rcely  had  he  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  when  a 
i.el,  difpatched  from  Diu,  brought  him  the  intel- 
nce,  that  Emanuel  had  fuperleded  him  j  that 
;iez,  his  fucceflor,  was  already  arrived  j  and  that 
ny  of  his  perfonal  enemies  were  named  to  polls 

p  Ofoiio,  vol  ii.  p,  162— 173.  Ntuville,  vol.  ii.  p.439 — 449.  Lafitau, 
l.  p.  509—514.  r  -rry  1 
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G  H  A  p.  of  eminence.  His  great  mind  funk  at  firft,  under 
fo  unexpeded  and  unmerited  a  difgrace.  He  buril 
into  fevere  reproaches  againft  the  ingratitude  o: 
*  '  princes ;  frequently  repeating,  “  To  the  tomb,  un 
“  happy  old  man  !  it  is  time  !  To  the  tomb !”  But 
foon  recovering  his  fortitude,  he  dictated,  witi 
compofure  and  dignity,  his  laft  letter  to  the  fovd 
reign,  whofe  power  anci  dominions  he  had  fo  gread 
augmented.  He  iffued  every  neceffary  order,  witll 
out  omitting  the  moft  minute  detail ;  and  the 
calmly  expedled  his  final  dilfolution.  It  too 
place,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Go; 
where  he  expired,  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  h 
age  (56''. 

December.  Such  Were  the  actions  of  this  extraordinary  ar 
illuftrious  perfon,  as  to  fuperfede  the  neceffity  i 
enpioite.  attempting  accurately  to  delineate  his  characte 
His  conquefts  extended  from  the  entrance  of  tl 
Perfian  gulf,  to  the  entrance  of  Java  and  the  M 
luccas  :  nor  are  we  lefs  penetrated  with  admiratio 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  he  effected  them  ;  fcarc 
ly  fix  years  having  elapfed  between  the  commenc 
ment  and  the  termination  of  his  government.  I 
love  of  jufiice,  his  contempt  of  injuries,  and  ma 
hanimous  fuperiority  to  revenge,  excited  affecdii 
mingled  with  veneration.  The  talents  of  Alt 
querque  were  equally  adapted  to  the  cabinet,  as 
the  field  ;  and  he  never  appeared  in  a  more  elevat 
point  of  view,  than  as  a  legiflator,  cultivating  t 
arts  of  tranquillity  and  peace.  His  death  fpre 
univerfal  forrow  among  every  clafe  of  people  ;  a 
the  native  inhabitants  of  Indoftan  held  his  memc 
in  fuch  reverence,  that  they  were  long  accufton 
to  affemble  at  his  tomb,  and  invoke  his  fhade  1 
protection  and  redrefs,  againft  the  exactions  al 

(56)  Oforio,  vol.  ii.  p.  193— 196.  Ncuvillc,  vol.  ii.  p.  459— 465.  LafSj 
vel,  i.  p.  S<5 — 
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ppreflions  of  his  fucceflbrs.  If,  in  fome  inftances,  c  p. 
e  appears  to  have  fullied  'the  lulire  of  his  exploits, j 
y  afts  of  cruelty,  or,  at  leaft,  of  extreme  feverity;  15*5 
et,  on  a  dole  examination,  it  will  be  found  that 
ven  thefe  were  didated  by  an  imperious  necelTity ; 
is  nature  was  mild,  gentle,  and  beneficent.  Ema- 
uel  can  fcarcely  be  juftified  for  recalling  fuch  a 
ibjed :  but,  his  fame  and  vidories  had  raifed  him 
3  fo  high  an  eminence,  that  his  enemies  were  ena- 
led  to  infufe  fufpicions  of  his  afpiring  to  indepen- 
ence.  Portugal  produced  no  man,  in  this  age  fo 
!rtile  in  heroes,  who  equalled,  or  can  be  placed  in 
t)mpetition  with  Albuquerque.  At  his  death,  the 
chell  maritime  cities  of  Afia,  a  vaft  trad  of  fea- 
oaft,  numerous  princes,  and  fome  millions  of  fub- 
:d;s,  were  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Emanuel. 

'he  philofopher  and  the  hiftorian  cannot  refled", 
dthout  emotion,  that  his  end  was  accelerated  by 
lifgrace,  and  embittered  by  the  privation  of  that 
ower,  which  he  himfelf  had  founded  and  cement- 
d.  His  fame  alone  was  beyond  the  reach  of  ma- 
gnity.  Emanuel  was  fenfible,  when  too  late,  of 
is  error,  in  having  difmifl'ed  Albuquerque,  and 
jftified  his  concern,  by  the  protedion  which  he 
stended  to  the  viceroy’s  natural  fon,  whom  he 
iad  recommended  to  his  fovereign  before  he  ex- 
ired  (57).  ^ 

1  During  the  interval  of  time  which  elapfed  be- 
veen  the  departure  of  Albuquerque  fron)  Portu-  ^ 
al,  and  his  death,  the  domeftic  tranfadions  of 
manuel’s  reign  and  government  afford  little  matter 
m  hifiorical  narration.  The  war  with  the  Moors 
f  Fez  and  Morocco,  continued  almoft  unremit- 
ingly,  with  various  fuccefs ;  but,  the  hoftilities 
/ere  merely  depredatory,  and  marked  by  few  in- 

,  (57)  La  Clede,  vol.  i.  p.  608.  509.  Oforio,  vol.  ii.  p.  196, 197.  Lafitau, 

)1.  i.  p.  518— St2.  Neuville,  vol.  ii.  p.  466. 
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^  events.  Arzyla,  which  had  been  befieged, 

- - -  was  relieved;  and  Azamor  was  added  to  the  num- 

ISIS,  ber  of  Emanuel’s  fortrefles  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary; 
but,  every  attempt  to  extend  his  dominion  into  the 
interior  provinces  of  Africa,  was  defeated  by  the 
obftinate  valour  and  reliftance  of  the  Mahometans. 
Poi't^ug^?^  kingdom  enjoyed  profound,  and  nearly  unin. 
terrupted  repofe.  Wealth  flowed  into  the  Tagus ; 
and  the  Indian  fleets  began  regularly  to  tranfmit  tc 
Lifbon  all  the  valuable  productions  of  the  Eaft. 
The  court  of  Emanuel  was  one  of  the  mod  magni¬ 
ficent  in  Europe ;  and  the  refpecf  in  which  he  was 
held  by  foreign  princes,  completed  the  felicity  oi 
his  reign  (58,. 

Xvettsif  T  Portugueze  name  and  arms  in 

Afia.  ‘  'India  fuftained,  however,  a  temporary  eclipfe,  by 
the  death  of  Albuquerque.  Soarez,  the  new  go- 
vernor,  fucceeded  to  his  dignity ;  but,  not  to  his 
talents,  or  reputation,  the  grandeur  of  defign, 
and  vigour  of  execution,  which  had  charadlerized 
the  late  government,  vyere  extina.  Difgrace,  dif- 
appointment,  and  timidity  attended  every  enter- 
piize.  the  princes  of  Afia  foon  perceived  the  alte¬ 
ration,  and  began  to  evince  lymptoms  of  aliena¬ 
tion ;  or,  of  open  hoftility.  Even,  the  Portugueze 
themfelves,  no  longer  conduaed  by  fuperior  genius, 
funk  into  inaaiyity,  or  fullied  the  lufire  of  their 
paft  atchievements.  The  pertinacity,  with  which 
the  court  of  Lifbon  profecuted  the  attempt  againft 
3nd  the  reduaion  of  the  city  of  Aden,  in¬ 
volved  their  affairs  in  difgrace  and  confufion.  By 
order  of  Emanuel,  Soarez  again  undertook  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Red  Sea,  having  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  forty-feven  fhips,  and  a  great  body  offerees. 
Danprof  The  experiment  was  not  only  'unfuccefsful ;  but. 


(j8)  Neuville,  vol,  ii.  p. 
4C5 — 410.  Oforio,  vol.  ii. 


287  2.89,  and  351 — 354,  and  396 — 593,  and] 
P-120— 143,  and  p,  173—187, 
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nring  his  abfence,  the  crimes  and  raftinefs  of  c  h  a  p. 
iontroi,  to  whom  the  government  of  Goa  was 
ommitted,  had  nearly  involved  tlie  fettlement  in  1516,1518. 
uin.  His  defire  of  revenge  upon  an  individual, 

/horn  he  had  previoufly  injured,  prompted  him  to 
iolate  the  peace  fubfifiing  with  Idal  Cawn.  That 
rince  defeated  him,  invelied  Benafterin,  and  might 
lave  recovered  Goa  itfelf,  the  garrifon  of  which 
lad  been  diminiilrcd  by  Soarez,  if  timely  fupplies 
lad  not  fortunately  arrived  from  Europe.  Malacca, 
tracked  by  the  king  of  Bantam,  was  expofed  to 
qual,  or  greater  danger ;  and  had,  repeatedly, 
offered  the  lafi  extremities  of  famine ;  but,  it  was 
aved  by  the  exertions  of  the  garrifon,  till  Menefes 
:ame  to  its  relief,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to 
etire.  'Ihe  Fortugueze,  who  had  already  efla- 
)li£hed  themfelves  in  the  empire  of  Chint\,  were 
Iriven  out  by  the  infolence  and  folly  of  their  com- 
nander.  The  reduftion  of  the  ifiand  of  Ceylon,  Reduftion 
b  important  from  its  exclufive  production  of  cm- 
lamon,  formed  a  counterpoife  to  thefe  numerous 
nisfortunes  (59). 

It  is  not  one  of  the  leaf!  Angular  circumfiances 
)f  Emanuel’s  reign,  that  a  prince,  who  fo  well  the  offers  of 
cnew  how  to  felett  and  to  reward  talents,  fhould 
lave  driven  from  his  dominions,  a  man  inferior 
leither  to  Gama,  nor  to  Albuquerque,  in  ability  to 
erve  his  country.  Ferdinand  Magellan,  like  Co^ 
umbus,  withdrew  into  Cafiile,  difgufted  with  the 
-efufal  of  an,  ipconfiderable  addition  to  his  appoint" 
ments,  which  he  had  experienced  from  the  court. 

Having  formed  the  moft  decided  and  judicious  opi¬ 
nion,  relative  ito  the  formauon  and  figure  of  the 
planet  of  the  earth,  he  undertook  to  conduct  the 
Spaniards  by  a  new,  and  oppofite  courfe,  to  the 

(59)  Neuville,  vol.  ii.  p.  467—470,  and  p.  481 — '495,  and  p.  497 — 513. 

Oibrio,  vol,  ii.  p.  225 — 239,  and  p.  243 — 245.  Lalitau,  vol.  i.  p  523—560. 
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^  Molucca  iflands ;  which,  he  afferted  to  be  fituated 
beyond  the  imaginary  “  line  of  demarcation,”  by 
1519-  which  the  popes  had  divided  the  eailern  and  w^elfern 
hemifpheres,  between  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  Cardinal  Xiinenes,  whofe  enlarged  mind 
enabled  him  to  conceive,  and  whofe  attention 

He  enters  ‘^^id  intcrefts  of  his  fovereign^ 

the  Pacific  induced  him  to  profit  of  the  offers  of  Magellan, 
Ocean.  was  then  regent,  during  the  minority  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  He  hefitated  not  to  accept  the  propofal, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  remonilrances  of  the  courj 
of  LiflDon,  fent  him  out,  at  the  head  of  five  vcffels. 
Magellan  difcoyered  the  celebrated  Straits,  near 
Cape  Corn,  whicli  bear  his  name  ;  furmounted  the 
greatefi;  dangers  in  his  paliage,  between  Patagonia 
and  Terra  del  Fuego ;  entered,  and  navigated 
the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  which  Coiumbus  could 
never  effect;  and  having  landed  in  one  of  the  La- 
drone  iflands,  was  th.ere  killed  in  an  action  between 
the  natives.  His  followers  did  not  lefs  purfue  th^ 
object  of  the  expedition  ;  and  to  tlie  altonifhmenC 
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of  the  Portugueze,  who  little  expected  fuch  intrud- 
ers,  they  arrived  in  the  iflands  of  Ternate  and 
dddor,  two  of  the  Moluccas,  occupied  by  EmanueT:^ 
fubjecds.  We  cannot  reflecd  without  amazement, 
or  contemplate  vv'irhout  admiration,  the  genius; 
which  could  firft  form  and  execute  a  projecd  fo  vafi. 
To  complicated,  and  fo  hazardous,  as  that  of  failing 
round  the  globe  ;  nor  forOear  making  a  comparifon 
of  the  exploits  of  Magellan,  with  the  expedition] 
of  the  Argonauts ;  the"  conduedors  of  which  werd 
regarded  by  antiquity  as  demi-gods,  and  almoft] 
railed  to  divine  honours.  In  confequence  of  Man 
gellan’s  voyage,  the  Spanifli  crown  afferted  a  right] 
to  the  Moluccas ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fubfequencj 
reign,  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  on  receiving  from, 
John  the  Third  a  confiderable  loan  of  money,  at  ai 
very  critical  junedure,  confented  to  fufpend  his  prey 
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ifions.  Columbus  had  taken  as  fevere  a  revenge  chap. 
John  the  Second,  for  refufing  to  employ  him  in  .  . 

2  difcovery  of  the  new  world  (60;.  1519. 

The  government  of  Sequeira,  who  fucceeded  1519,  *520 
arez  in  India,  was  not  more  glorious  to  his 
untry,  than  that  of  his  predeceflbr.  The  empire 
the  Manjmehikes  in  f'gypt,  had  been  overturned 
Selim  the  Firft,  emperor  of  the  Turks ;  who 
luced  the  kingdom  into  the  form  of  a  province, 
er  the  execution  of  the  lah  lultan.  Toman  Bai, 
Auguftus  had  done,  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra, 
cceeding  to  the  political  enmities,  with  the  domi- 
■)ns  of  t’)e  Mammeluke  princes,  Selim  prepared 
fet  limits  to  the  Portugueze  acquifitions  in  India  ; 
d  it  was  againft  the  Ottoman  fleet,  that  Sequeira 
incipally  undertook  a  new  expedition  to  the  Red 
a,  Like  the  two  preceding  ones,  under  Albu. 
erque  and  Soarez,  it  was  accompanied  with  dif- 
pointment,  and  attended  with  misfortunes,  re¬ 
ting,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  ignorance  of 
2  Portugueze,  refpeding  the  currents  and  navi- 
tion  of  that  dangerous  gulph  fbO. 

The  procraftination  and  irrefolution  of  Sequeira,  Progreffive 
:re  equaUy  fatal  to  another  favourite  meai'ure  of 
;  court  of  Lifbon  ;  that  of  obtaining  permiflion,  Portugueze 
her  by  force  or  negotiation,  to  conftrud  a  fort  at 
u  ;  a  place  which,  from  its  pofition,  at  the  fou- 
;rn  extremity  of  the  province  of  Guzurat,  was 
mirably  calculated  for  connecting  Perfla  with  In- 
ftan,  and  for  extending  protection  to  Goa,  and 
Ormus.  Melic  Jaz,  who  commanded  in  the  city 
der  the  king  of  Cambay,  not  only  rejected  his 
|uefts,  and  refifted  all  his  attempts  ;  but,  obtained 
ne  fignal  advantages  over  the  Portugueze  them- 

po)  Neufille,  vol.  ii.  p.  323 — 330.  Oforio,  vol.  ii.  p.  265 — 272.  La* 

Je,  vol.  i.  p.  626,  627. 

>1)  Neuville,  vol.  ii.  p.  538—543-  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  475— 536.  Oforio, 
ii.  p.  286-  250. 
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CHAP,  felves.  Yet,  even  under  thefe  adverfe  circumfta 
*^^^5  Emanuel’s  power  and  territories  confiderab 
1419, 1521.  augmented.  An  infurredlion,  of  a  ferious  natur 
in  the  Gulf  of  Perfia,  which  menaced  Ormus,  w 
quelled.  The  province  of  the  Balaghaut,  on  tl 
vveftern  fide  of  the  Peninfula  of  India,  and  impc 
tant  from  its  vicinity  to  Goa,  was  voluntarily  ced( 
toMello,  governor  of  that  city.  In  Ceylon,  Brit 
vanquilhed  the  natives,  who  had  attempted  to  exp 
Unfuccefs-  him  from  the  ifland.  Ormus  was  completely  r 
duced  into  fubjeclion,  after  a  vigorous  and  near 
Oimus.  fuccefsful  effort,  on  the  part  of  I'orun  bha,  to  b 
come  mafter  of  the  citadel.  Coutigno,  aided  1 
fiame  naval  forces,  maintained  fo  long  a  refiftanc 
that  the  enemy  in  defpair  abandoned  their  projet 
and  quitted  the  ifland  itfelf.  Torun  Sha  was  fo( 
afterwards  ftrangled  by  his  minifter  Hamed  ;  and 
fon  of  Zeyfadin,  named  Mahmud,  was  declare 
his  fucceflbr,  who  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Pc 
tugueze,  by  which  he  anew  acknowledged  himft 
a  valTal  of  Emanuel  (62). 

IJ2I.  Such  was  the  profperous  fituation  of  affairs 
UeaUi"' tnd  termination  of  that  monarch’s  reig 

ciiTraaer  of  who  expired  at  Lifbon,  in  the  fifty-third  year 
Emanuel.  ^  diftempet'  of  fliort  continuance.  I 

was  furnamed  the  Great,  and  the  Fortunate ;  tith 
to  which  he  feems  to  have  had  an  equal  pretenfio 
If,  in  abilities,  he  was  inferior  to  John  the  Secon 
he  far  excelled  that  prince  in  virtue  and  benignit 
His  reign  is  not  ftained  w'ith  the  execution  of 
duke  of  Braganza,  or  the  affaflination  of  a  duke 
Vifeo.  In  humanity,  juftice,  liberality,  and  affe 
tion  for  his  people,  he  is  fcarcely  excelled  by  ai 
prince  in  hiftory.  Portugal  enjoyed,  under  his  mi 
and  equal  fway,  a  felicity,  unparalleled  in  model 

(62)  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  586— 616.  Neuville,  vol.  ii.  p.  566 — fSt,  and 
595 — 602.  Oforio,  Tol.  ii.  p.  319 — 332. 
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nes ;  and  which  can  only  be  compared  with  the  c  h  a  r*. 
inquillity  and  happinefs  of  Rome,  under  the  , 
itonines.  The  inferior  orders  of  the  people  were  15^1. 
culiarly  dear  to,  and  protecled  by  Emanuel ;  in 
lole  reign,  it  was  commonly  laid,  that  poverty 
d  dihrefs  u'ere  banilhed  from  Portugal.  The Otandrurof 
ithet  of  “  the  Golden  Age,”  was  revived, 
tninemorate  the  blelTmgs  of  his  doraeftic  admini- 
ation  and  government ;  while  the  external  fuccefs 
his  arms,  the  dilcoveries  of  Gama,  and  the  con- 
efts  of  Albuquerque,  combined  to  elevate  the 
rtugueze  fovereign  and  nation,  to  the  moft  en- 
;d  pre-eminence  among  the  European  States, 
leir  fleets  navigated,  and  triumphed,  from  Perfia 
d  Arabia,  to  the  Moluccas,  and  the  confines  of 
lina.  A  great  portion  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
either  fide  of  the  equinoctial  line,  was  fubj^cted 
d  colonized.  While  Mexico  and  Peru  were  con- 
ered  by  Spain,  Brazil  fell  to  the  fhare  of  Portu- 
and  became  eventually,  an  acquifition  of  the 
rheft  Importance.  In  Morocco,  though  not  uni- 
■mly  fuccefsful,  Emanuel  reprefled  the  Moors, 
d  occupied  them,  by  carrying  perpetual  hoflilities 
o  their  country.  If  wx  regard  him  in  private 
:,  he  is  equally  amiable  as  in  his  public  capacity  ; 
e  from  vices,  and  exemplary  in  the  difcharge  of 
;ry  domeftic  duty.  Frona  the  errors  and  weak- 
Tes,  inleparably  attached  to  humanity,  he  was 
t  exempt,  and  his  feverity  towards  the  Jews  in 
;  beginning  of  his  reign,  admits  of  no  apology  ; 

:ept  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  fpirit  of  bi- 
try  and  perfecution,  by  which  the  age  itfell  was 
Hnguilhed,  and  from  which  the  moft  beneficent 
pofition  received  a  taint.  On  the  whole,  he  is, 
rhaps,  of  all  the  princes  who  have  reigned  in 
rope,  fince  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  empire, 

;  one  who  has  the  higheft  claim  to  the  refpecT, 

as 
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c  H  A  p.  as  well  as  to  the  gratitude  and  approbation  of  ni 
,  1  kind  (63"'. 

1521.  The  crown  of  Portugal  devolved,  by  Enaanu 
December.  death,  to  his  eideft  fon,  John  the  Third,  who  \ 
fohnthe°^at  that  time  only  in  his  twentieth  year  ;  and 
Third.  people  evinced  the  warmeft  attachment  to  th 
new  fovereign,  who,  by  his  conduft  and  gove 
ment,  juftified  their  oartiality.  The  maxims  j 
the  minifters  of  the  late  reign,  continued,  ii 
degree,  to  m.anage  affairs  ;  atd  fo  profound  was 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  that  fcarc 
any  domeftic  events  prefent  themfelves,  during 
firft  years  of  John,  which  challenge  the  attent 
of  hiftory.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  almofl  with 
Domenie  parallel  in  the  annals  of  modern  nations,  that 
events.  council  of  ftatc  agitated  the  queftion  of  marry 
him  to  Eleanor  of  Caftile,  widow  of  the  king, 
father  ;  andj  however  repugnant  to  all  ideas 
decorum,  as  well  as  fubverfive  of  the  laws  of 
ture,  fo  inceftuous  a  union  appears,  the  prop 
tion  was  flrongly  fupported  in  the  cabinet  by 
duke  of  Braganza ;  nor  was  it  believed  to  be 
pleafing  to  the  young  king  himfelf.  The  in 
cency  of  the  alliance,  at  length,  caufed  It,  ne\ 
thelefs,  to  be  rejected ;  and  in  the  following  y< 
he  demanded,  and  obtained,  the  princefs  Cat 
rine,  younger  lifter  of  Eleanor,  i  he  intern 
riages  of  the  prefent  reigning  family  of  Portu; 
equally  contrary  to  the  ufages  of  other  natic 
and  w'hich  have  hitherto  had  no  imitators,  forn 
'flriking  fimilarity,  in  that  particular,  between^ 
Portugueze  manners  in  the  fixteenth,  an4  ei 
teenth  centuries  (64'. 

The  vigour,  which  had  charaeferifed  Emanu 
reign,  was  equally  manifefted  by  his  fon  ^ 

(65)  Neuville,  vol.  ii.  p.  to6— 608.  Oforio,  vol,  ii.  p.  358— 
Clecle,  vol  i.  p.  646 — 648.  Abrege  Chron.  toI.  ii.  P-  'SS- 
^64)  La  Ckde,  vol.  i,  p.  654-  Abrege  Chron.  vol.  ii.  p.  143* 
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•ancis  the  Firft,  king  of  France,  one  of  the  mod  chap. 
iterprizing  monarchs  in  Europe,  was  compelled, 
f  the  remonftrances  of  thePortuguezecmbaffador,  1522. 

)  defill  from  his  intention  of  lending  out  a  fleet 
)  the  Indies  (65^.  But,  this  profpeiity  and  ener- 1511,1523. 
y  were  not  extended  to  Alia;  where,  under  the 
dminiftration  of  Edward  Menefes,  who  had  fuc* 
ceded  Sequeira,  public  affairs  were  haltening  to 
ecay.  His  venality,  indolence,'  and  fupinenefs 
?ere  univerfally  felt,  and  produced  the  mod  ruin- 
us  confequences.  At  Ormus,  Hamed,  the  inve- 
crate  enemy  of  Portugal,  and  who  had  affaflinated 
is  own  fovereign,  was  replaced  in  the  fupreme 
uthority,  by  Menefes ;  and  the  difgrace  of  the 
iroceeding  was  increafed  by  the  notoriety  and  pub- 
icity  of  the  fum„  paid  by  Hamed,  to  obtain  his 
eftoration  to  power.  Idal  Cawn  invaded  the  de- 
)endencies  of  Goa  with  impunity,  and  even  retook  ^he'pomi- 
everal  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  The 
lerfon  of  the  viceroy  himfelf,  was  not  fecure  from 
langer  and  infult.  As  he  failed  down  the  coaft  of 
^lalabar,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  fleet,  the 
iamorin  of  Calicut  treated  him  with  indignity, 
ind  obliged  him  to  quit  the  harbour.  Inftead  of 
efenting  fuch  an  outrage,  he  retired  to  Cochin  ; 
vhere  he  was  purfued  by  the  enemy,  who  maffa- 
:red  many  of  the  Portugueze,  and  retreated  wdth- 
)ut  moleftation.  The  valour  and  conduct  of 
George  Albuquerque  preferved  Malacca  ;  and  Britto 
nearly  effefted  the  complete  reduction  of  the  Mo¬ 
lucca  iflands,  not  without gexerciling  many  acts  of 
violence  and  barbarity  againft  the  natives.  But 
thefe  fuccefsful  exertions  faintly  counterbalanced 
the  calamity  refulting  from  the  mifconduct  of 
Menefes;  and  the  court  of  Lifbon,  alarmed  at  its 
effects,  determined  on  fending  out  a  perfon,  ca- 

(65)  La  Cled?,  vol,  4.  |>.  654. 
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^  pable  of  remedying  the  diforders,  occafioned  b' 

^  ■  the  vices  and  incapacity  of  the  governor  '  66). 

1  he  feleciion  fell  on  Vafco  de  Gama,  who  wa 
regarded  as  the  only  man  adequate  to  I’o  arduou 
a  talk ;  and,  notwirhhanding  his  advanced  perio< 
of  life,  and  numerous  infirmities,  he  cheerfulh 
prepared  to  embark  anew  for  the  fcene  of  his  earh 
glory  and  difcoveries.  He  arrived  ftfely  on  th 
coall  of  Malabar ;  aflumed  the  government  of  In 
dia ;  and  by  his  wholehime  feverity,  joined  to  hi 
high  reputation  for  juftice  and  ability,  began  t( 
awaken  his  countrymen  from  their  inactivity 
But,  his  adminiftration  was  fhort ;  and  afte 
fcarcely  exercifing  the  functions  of  his  charge  mor 
than  three  months,  he  expired  at  Cochin,  in  thi 
SdSa-’’  year  of  his  age.  Notwithftanding  fomi 

lafter.  acts  of  unjuftifiablc  cruelty,  which  he  comraitte< 
December,  during  the  progrefs  of  his  wars  with  the  Samorin 
and  which  tarnilh  the  luftre  of  his  exploits,  hi 
muft  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greateft  men  whon 
Portugal  has  produced.  His  intrepidity,  patience 
fortitude,  and  perfeverance,  enabled  him  to  fur 
mount  the  dilhculties,  which  prefented  themfelve 
to  oppofe  his  paffage  round  the  continent  of  Afri 
ca ;  and  like  Albuquerque,  he  breathed  his  laft 
in  the  country  where  his  atchievements  had  fecurec 
liim  immortality  (67).  \ 

,525,1526.  d  he  lup'reme  command,  by  his  death,  devolvec 
•  oovcrn-  on  Henry  de  Menefes ;  nor  could  a  more  abl 
-.'cntfcs.  lubflitute  have  been  found  for  Gama.  His  cop 
tempt  of  riches,  and  difinterehednefs,  were  equal 
led  by  liis  vigilance  arrd  military  capacity.  A1 
luming  the  adminiftration,  he  immediately  failed 
in  order  to  feck,  and  attack  the  Samorin.  1  ha), 
prince  was  twice  completely  vanquiilied  ;  and  thef 

I 

(66)  I.afitau,  vol.  ii  p,  1—45.  La  Clede,  vol.  i.  p.  651—656.  ,1 

(.67;  La  Clede,  vol.  ji.  p.  659,660.  l.alic.iu,  vol.  ii.  p.  45—50.  j 
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iclories,  which  were  gained  by  the  Portugueze,  c  a  a  p. 
tider  circumftances  of  great  inferiority  and  dif-  , 

irity,  reftored  the  national  reputation  throughout 
idia.  But,  their  further  progrefs  was  fufpended 
I  the  deceafe  of  Menefes ;  and  a  period  of  civil 
iTenfion,  approaching  to  anarchy,  immediately 
tmmenced,  which  appeared  to  menace  the  very 
liftence  of  the  Portugueze  power  in  Alia  (68). 
afcaregnas,  named  by  the  king  to  the  fucceflion  1526^  , 
the  firft  inftance,  was  abfent  at  Malacca, 

Inch  cit)r  he  was  governor.  Sampayo,  who  com- Portu|ueze. 
anded  at  Cochin,  and  who  was  only  appointed 
that  office,  in  cafe  of  the  deceafe  of  Mafcareg- 
s,  availed  himfelf  of  his  abfence,  to  feize  on 
e^  fupreme  authority  ;  nor,  on  his  competitor’s 
rival,  in  the  following  year,  would  he  relign  his 
urpation.  Availing  himfelf  of  fubfequent  letters 
am  the  court,  in  which  his  name  was  fubftituted 
'd  preferred  to  that  of  Mafcaregnas,  Sampayo 
oceeded  to  arreft  him  on  his  landing  at  Goa  ; 

Sm  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  citadel  of 
.nnanore,  and  thrown  into  prifon.  So  violent 
act  of  injuftice  and  oppreffion  excited  univerfal 
entment.  The  friends  of  the  injured  and  ex- 
ided  governor,  compelled  his  rival  to  liberate 
m  from  confinement,  and  to  fubmit  their  re- 
adive  titles  to  a  fair  arbitration,  compofed  of 
rteen  perfons,  impartially  chofen  for  the  pur- 
fe.  But,  in  this  feledion,  the  addrefs  of  Sam- 
Yo,  and  the  exertions  of  his  adherents,  triumph- 
'  over  the  fimplicity  and  moderation  of  Mafca- 
';nas.  The  government  was  adjudged  to  the 
^mer ;  and  his  rival,  no  longer  attempting  to 
‘tggie  againft  fuch  unequal  force,  and  too  pa- 
otic  to  involve  India  in  civil  war,  for  his  private 

58)  LafiUu,  ^oL  ii,  p.  51 — ^6.  La  Clede,  vol.  i.  p.  S6i—tbi,  and 
>70. 
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c  H  A  p.  quarrel,  embarked  for  Lilbon,  leaving  Samp: 
^  in  poffeffion  ot  the  office 

Unjuftifiable  as  were  the  means,  by  which 
Govern-  {^tu^tion  was  acquircd,  he  was  not  unworthy 
aaions  of  it ;  and  during  three  years,  that  he  retamed 
iiiirpayo.  p^p^.g^^e  powei',  the  enemies  of  the  Portugu 
were  reprelTed,  the  dominions  of  the  crown  u 
augmented,  and  the  national  reputation  for  n 
tary  ikill  and  valour,  fuftained.  The  coaft 
Malabar  was  protected,  and  repeated  advanta 
were  gained  over  the  Samorin.  Hali  Sha,  adin 
of  the  king  of  Cambay,  was  vanquKhed  in  a  n; 
engagement,  by  Sampayo ;  and  if  the  difaffecl 
of'his  offices  had  not  prevented  him  from  profit 
of  his  victory,  the  city  of  Diu  itfelf  might  f 
been  taken.  He  fortified  Ormus,  Chaul,  and  ( 
nanore ;  and  as  the  beft  proof  of  his  wifdom 
ceconomy,  he  left  to  his  fucceflfor,  a  fleet  of 
hundred  and  thirty-fix  fliips,  well  equipped.  T 
great  qualities  were  fullied  by  avarice  and  rapac 
and,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  the  king  feve 
punifhed  his  unjuft  aflumption  of  the  governmi 
he  was  fined,  imprifoned,  and  compelled  to  I 
the  kingdom  ^69). 

EftabiiOi-  If,  from  Afia,  we  turn  our  view  to  Portt 
nicnt  of  the  eftablKhment  of  the  inquifition  is  almoft 
inPomi'gai.only  memorable  event,  in  the  period  of  tim« 
which  we  are  treating.  It  was  introduced  by 
king  himfelf,  with  a  view  to  reprefs  the  progre 
Judaifm,  and  Mahometanifm  ;  and  that  trib 
foon  acquired  fuch  force,  as  to  be  no  longer 
trouled  by  tlie  authority,  to  which  it  owet 
exiftence.  'Warm  remonitrances  were  offered, 
vigorous  oppofition  was  made,  by  the  nobiiit) 
its  continuance  ;  but  John,  from  principles 

(69)  Lafitau,  vol.  ii  p.  96—150.  palTim.  La  Clcde,  vol.  i.  p,  6'7C 
Abregc  ChroD.  vol.  i.  p.  >75 — '9+- 
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pernicious  and  miftaken  zeal,  maintained  the  inftl-c  hah. 
tution  ;  and  the  court  of  Rome  confirmed  its  .  . 

power  (70).  1529.1538. 

Acugna,  who  had  been  appointed  to  fucceed 
Sampayo,  inherited  all  the  virtues  of  his  predeceffor,  Sampayo. 
without  his  vices  and  defects.  Under  his  govern¬ 
ment,  new  conquefts  were  made,  and  new  terri- 
tories  added,  to  the  Portugueze  empire  in  India. 

Ueman,  and  Bafeen,  two  confiderable  places  in  the 
Concan,  were  fucceillvely  taken  ;  and  the  city  of 
I)iu,  on  which  the  court  of  Lifbon  had  fixed  its 
views,  and  the  pofleflion  of  which  was  alone 
wanting  to  add  Guzurat  to  the  provinces  already 
lubjecled,  fell  at  length  into  the  hands  of  Acugna. 

The  kingdom  of  Cambay,  of  which  Diu  was  a  de- 
pendency,  ranked,  at  the  ^beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  among  the  moft  commercial  and 
extenfive  fovereignties  of  India.  Sultan  Badur, 
who  occupied  the  throne,  a  prince  of  talents  and 
ambition,  was  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Portu¬ 
gueze.  He  had  only  recently  rendered  himfelf 
mafter  of  Diu,  and  expelled  the  governor,  who 
had  long  affumed  and  maintained  an  independence 
on  the  king  of  Cambay.  Badur  knew  the  im¬ 
portance  and  value  of  the  acquifition  ;  but,  prefled 
by  the  arms  of  the  Mogul,  and  furrounded  by  ene¬ 
mies,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  negoti¬ 
ating  with  the  viceroy,  who  demanded  permilfion 
to  conftrucl  a  citadel.  After  a  confiderable  time, 
land  many  evafions,  Acugna  obtained  from  the 
fultan,  this  conceflion  ;  and  fearful  of  committing 
it  to  hazard,  by  delay,  he  immediately  repaired  to 
Diu,  with  a  numerous  fleet.  The  ground,  deftined 
for  the  fort,  was  marked  out ;  and  fo  anxious  was 
Acugna  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  favourable  moment, 
that  in  forty-nine  days,  the  new  fortifications 

(70)  Abrege  Chron.  vol.  ii.  p,  172,  and  p.  523,  224. 
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CHAP,  were  fuIHciently  completed,  to  be  fecure  from 
^  inful t. 

1529,  Badur  had  no  fooner  ceded  the  point  defiredj 

than  he  repented  of  his  facility,  and  endeavoured 
by  treachery  to  regain  poffefiion  of  the  citadel.  ^  To 
efiecT:  it  the  more  eafily,  he  demanded  an  interview, 
which  took  place  in  the  port  of  Diu,  on  board  the 
veffel  of  Acugna  ;  who,  aware  of  the  fultan’s  per- 
fidious  Intentions,  attempted  to  anticipate  them 
Deatii  of  by  feizing  his  per  Ion  In  eftecling  his  efcape  to  the 
luitan  fhore,  he  was  killed  by  the  Portugueze  ;  and  hi< 
nephew  Mahmud  was  elevated  to  the  throne  0 
Cambay.  Induced  by  the  defire  of  revenging  hi: 
uncle’s  death,  and  of  recovering  the  citadel  of  Diu 
the  new  prince  was  no  fooner  eliablifhed  in  th' 
kino-dom,  than  he  affembled  forces,  and  inveftec 
Sie^e  of  the  fortrefs.  Solyman  the  Second,  Emperor  o 
Diubyiui-  Turks,  fent  the  bafliaw  of  Cairo  to  his  aid 
ATahmu.).  who  joined  Mahmud  under  the  walls.  They  ex 
erted  every  effort  to  fender  themfelves  mailers  c 
the  place,  and  even  effecled  a  lodgment  on  one  c 
the  ramparts.  But,  Sylveira,  who  commanded  i 
the  citadel,  with  only  fix  hundred  men,  made  i 
refolute  a  defence,  that,  after  an  incredible  flaugf 
ter,  the  allies  precipitately  abandoned  the  fieg< 
T  he  Turkiih  bafhaw  regained  the  Red  Sea ;  an 
the  troops  of  Mahmud  retired  into  the  province  d 
Guzurat  ;  leaving  to  Sylveira  the  honour  of  ha' 
ing,  with  fo  ilender  a  garrifon,  rendered  abortiv 
the  united  attempts  of  two  great  fovereigfts,  t 
Rr<-ano{  reduce  Diu  to  their  obedience.  The  merits  • 
Atugna.  Acugna,  like  thofe  of  Albuquerque,  were  repa 
with  ingratitude  ;  and  after  an  adminiflration 
near  ten  years,  during  which  he  had  rendered  t! 
moil  important  fervices  to  his  country,  he  fell  u 
der  the  difpleafure  of  the  court,  and  was  recall 
with  circumflances  of  unmerited  hardihip  and  d 
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;race  :  he  was  fucceeded  in  his  dignity,  by  Garcia  chap. 
le  Norogna  (71).  ' 

While  the  fplendor  of  the  Portugueze  arms  was 
b  vv'ell  fuftained  in  Afia,  the  internal  tranquillity 
nd  felicity  of  the  kingdom  were  dlfturbed  by 
arthquakes,  more  violent  than  thofe  which  had 
lappened  under  Emanuel.  Lilbon  was  almoft  de- 
troyed  j  Santarem,  Almerin,  and  other  places  in 
he  vicinity  of  the  capital,  were  fwallow'ed  up  in 
he  earth.  Thirty  thoufand  perfons  periflied  in 
he  capital  only  ;  and  the  calamity  was  rendered 
till  more  terrible,  by  an  inundation  of  the  Tagus, 
fhe  king,  and  royal  family,  encamped  in  tents, 
luring  a  conliderable  time.  Portugal,  in  every 
leriod,  appears  to  have  been  fubjecT:  to  thefe  con- 
mlfions,  which  return,  at  certain  intervals,  with 
ugmented  violence ;  and  the  hiflory  of  the  pre- 
ent  century  bears  a  ftriking  fimilitude  in  this  re¬ 
peal,  to  the  reign  of  John  the  Third,  in  all  its 
ircumllances.  The  kingdom  enjoyed,  notwith- 
:anding,  an  uninterrupted  peace,  and  the  benefits 
f  a  lucrative  and  extenfive  commerce,  at  a  period 
f  time  when  almoft  all  the  other  European  ftates 
^ere  involved  in  wars,  and  deftitute  of  trade  or 
manufactures  (72). 

The  new  viceroy,  Norogna,  though' nephew  to  is^s.isaq. 
le  great  Albuquerque,  and  long  diftinguilhed  by 
is  military  exploits  in  Africa,  ill  fuftained  in  In- 
ia,  either  his  own  reputation,  or  the  glory  of  his 
ountry.  By  his  delays,  he  loft  the  occafion  of 
Hacking  and  defeating  the  bafliaw  of  Cairo,  in 
is  flight  from  before  Diu ;  and  that  place  itfelf 
wed  its  prefervation,  folely  to  the  unconquerable 
aurage  and  refources  of  Sylveira,  the  governor, 
lorogna  fullied  the  national  honour,  by  inftantly 

(71)  I.afitau,  vol.  ii.  p.  150 — 275.  La  CleSe,  vol.  i.  p.  687,  and  p. 

70,  691. 

(72)  Abrejc  Chron.  vol.  U.  p.  202. 
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c  H  A  p.  concludijn^  an  inglorious  peace  with  fultan  Mali 
rnud  ;  and.  the  conditions,  which  might  iiave  beei 
dictated  by  tlie  viceroy,  were  fo  favourable  to  th 
king  of  Cambav,  that  fufpicions,  highly  injuriou 
to  Norogna’s  integrity,  were  univerfally  entei 
tained.  He,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  repaired  th 
dilgrace,  by  effecling  a  folid  pacification  with  th 
Samorin  of  Calicut  ;  who,  finking  under  accumi 
lated  defeats  and  Ioffes,  fubmitted  to  the  tern 
impofed  on  him  by  his  conquerors  (73).^  Th 
viceroy  died  foon  afterwards,  worn  out  with  ag 
and  infirmities.  He  was  little  regretted ;  and  hi 
fuccelTcr,  Stephen  de  Gama,  fon  of  the  famoi 
Valeo,  poflefled  qualities  and  vii  tues,  worthy  c 
the  h.ighelf  fituation. 

,5ho,  icAs.  No'enemy  remained  to  vanquifli,  from  Ormi 
Ex  peel  if  ion  to  Malacca,  or  from  Guzurat,  to  the  fouthern  ef 
L  tremdty  of  Ceylon  ;  and  Gama,  in  purfuance  ( 
orders  from  tlie  court  of  kiibon,  undeitook  a 
expedition  againft  Suez,  at  the  northern  terrains 
tion  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  fleet  of  Solymai 
the  Turkifli  emperor,  lay  at  anchor.  But,  th 
Portugeze  enterprizes  againft  Egypt  and  Arabi: 
were  always  deltined  to  be  ruinous,  or  unprodui 
tive.  In  confequence  of  a  delay  in  approachin 
Suez,  troops  were  thrown  into  the  place  ;  art 
Gama  evas  under  the  necellity  of  retreating  preq 
piiatcly  to  his  fliips.  Nor  was  his  brother  moi 
fortunate,  who  was  fent,  with  a  body  of  troopi 
to  the  alliftance  of  the  king  of  Abyflinia.  Aft« 
penetrating  into  that  unknown  and  fequefterd 
portion  of'^Africa,  and  performing  exploits  of  tfi 
moft  heroic  valour,  he  perifhed  ;  and  the  Porti 
gueze  under  his  command,  atchieved  no  objecT  • 
.542. 1545  national  importance.  The  adminiftration  of  Gam 

(73)  I.a  Ck'ile,  vol.  ii.  p.  691 -'693.  Lafitau,  vol.  ii.  p.  276—2* 
Abrejje  Clirun.  vol,  ii.  p-  23j~^35' 
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during  the  time  that  he  governed  India,  was,  not-  c  h  a  p. 
withftanding,  diftinguiflied  by  the  mod  beneficent  ‘ 
and  difinterefted  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  country.  1541, '15.15. 
But,  the  term  of  it  was  fliort ;  and  he  tvas  fuper- 
feded  by  Alfonfo  de  Soufa,  whofe  rapacity  and  in- 
julHce  rendered  the  lofs  of  his  predeceilor  ftill  more 
lamented  (74).  To  him  fucceeded  the  celebrated 
John  de  Caftro. 

During  the  ficge  of  Diu,  which  was  again  at- ,545,  ^48, 
racked  by  Malimud,  king  of  Cambay,  iVlafcaregnas 
acquired  a  military  reputation,  even  fuperior  toMahnuiZ 
that  which  had  been  attained  by  Sylveira.  In  the 
hiftory  of  modern  nations,  there  is  fcarcely  any 
indance  of  more  undaunted  courage,  fuftained 
under  the  preffure  of  famine,  for  many  months, 
and  againft  an  enemy  fo  I'uperior.  Kfforts,  almoil 
above  the  powers  of  men,  svere  made  by  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  garrifon,  whofe  religious  zeal  aided 
^nd  inflamed  their  ardor.  They  rejected  all  pro- 
pofals  of  accommodation,  even  the  moft:  honour- 
ible  ;  and  held  out,  among  the  ruins  of  the  for, 

;ref3,  deftitute  of  ammunition  or  provifions,  til! 

:he  viceroy  came  in  perfon,  to  their  refeue.  Even  cnemv 
after  his  arrival,  their  united  ntimbers  were  /q 
:omparatively  fmall,  that  fafety  lay  only  in  luccefs. 

John  de  Caftro,  and  Mafearegnas,  obtained  a  fignal 
victory,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  the  king  of 
pambay.  It  was  requifite  to  reconitruct  the  citadel 
jA'liich  had  been  demolifhed  by  the  fire  of  the  ene¬ 
my;  but,  the  royal  treafury  was  empty,  and  no 
jecuniary  refources  prefented  theiufelves.  In  this 
embarraffment,  the  viceroy  adopted  an  expedient, 

^hich  places  in  a  confpicuous  point  of  view,  the 
pevation  of  his  own  charaqfer,  and  the  generous 
promptitude  of  the  Portugueze  to  contribute  to, 

(74)  Lafitau,  vol.  ii,  p.  294,-242.  pafUra.  La  Clede,  vol.  i.  p  654—. 

30,  and  p.  704,  and  p.  710,  711. 
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CHAP,  wards  the  public  neceflities.  He  addreffed  a  letter 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Goa,  demanding  the  loan  of 
154s.  154S  a  conliderable  fum  ;  and  as  the  furell  pledge  for 
their  repayment,  he  fent  them  one  of  his  nioufta- 
chios.  The  money  was  inftantly  remitted  him, 
with  alacrity  ;  and  the  females  of  diftinction,  ani¬ 
mated  with  fentiments  of  affecdion  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  delire  of  contributing  to  its  glory, 
voluntarily  prefented  their  jewels,  in  addition.  Af 
ter  re-eftablilhing  the  fortihcaiions  of  Diu,  Caftrc 
Caftro°^  embarked  for  Goa  ;  into  which  city  he  made  hif 
^  triumphal  entry,  crowned  with  palm  leaves,  anc 
accompanied  with  all  the  honours  of  victory.  Jufai 
Cawn,  one  of  the  captive  generals  of  the  king  ol 
Cambay,  and  lix  hundred  prifoners,  with  trophies, 
coltmrs.  and  artillery,  followed  the  procelTion 
The  feftivitics  latied  feveral  days  ^  and  the  Ipec 
tacle  itlelf  renewed  the  idea  of  the  Roman  tri 
umphs,  over  vanquiflted  princes  and  nations.  Tht 
Portugueze  power  leemed  to  have  attained  it: 
fummit  ;  and  in  the  flrort  fpace  of  fifty  years,  thai 
nation  had  become  miftrefs  of  the  mod  valuabh 
Splendor  of  ports  of  Pcrfia,  Arabia,  and  of  the  Indies.  Got 
refembled  the  capital  of  a  valb  empire,  and  tht 
viceroy’s  court  equalled  in  magnificence  thofe  o; 
the  Aliatic  princes. 

Death, and  The  fcUcity  of  Caftro  was  not,  bow^ever,  with 
Caftr^!'”' out  alloy  ;  and  his  fenfibility  to  the  difgrace  of  hi; 
countrymen,  who,  after  making  themfelves  mafter: 
of  the  city  of  Aden,  which  Albuquerque  himfel; 
could  not  effect,  had  precipitately  evacuated  thf 
place ;  accelerated  his  end.  He  expired  at  Goa 
in  the  arms  of  the  famous  Francis  Xavier^  whom 
religious  zeal  had  carried  out  to  India.  His  virtue; 
and  great  qualities  equal  him  with  the  moff  illuf 
trious  men  of  antiquity  ;  but,  his  difintereffednefi 
placed  him,  if  poffible,  in  a  more  elevated  point  ol 
view.  Anxious  only  for  the  ftate,  he  defpifed  al 
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perfonal  confiderations,  and  expended  his  private  c  p. 
fortune,  to  fuilain  the  honour  and  interells  of,  _  ,1  . 
PortugaJ.  Such  was  his  poverty,  that,  after  his  154s,  <548- 
death,  only  three  fmall  pieces  of  copper  coin  were 
found  in  his  cheft,  together  with  the  portion  of 
his  beard,  which  he  had  fent  as  a  pledge  for  the 
l  eftitution  of  the  money,  borrowed  for  the  public 
fervice  (75). 

The  Portugneze  power  and  commerce  continued, 
notwithllanding,  perpetually  to  augment,  in  defi-  conqueft-s, 
ance  of  every  obliacle.  Japan  was  difeovered,  and^^‘|p°p“_ 
a  trade  wa,s  begun  with  that  dillant  country,  placed  tugueze. 
at  the  extremity  of  Afia.  Settlements  were  made, 
and  factories  eftablifhed,  on  the  coaft  6f  Coroman¬ 
del.  From  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  to  the 
fouthern  point  of  the  Peninfula  of  Indoflan,  the 
fhore  was  occupied  by  that  enterprizing  nation. 

The  rich  province  of  Guzura't  might  be  regarded 
as  part  of  the  dominions  of  Jphn  the  Third  ;  all 
the  ports  of  confequence  being  poffefled  by  his  fub- 
je<Ts.  The  ifland  of  Ceylon  yielded  to  repeated 
invafions ;  and  became  tributary,  or  was  com¬ 
pletely  fubjected.  Malacca,  continually  befieged 
by  the  kings  of  Sumatra,  and  by  its  antient  princes, 
baffled  every  attempt  for  its  reduction,  fhe  Mo¬ 
lucca  iflands,  after  long  exhibiting  a  feene  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  barbarity,  the  mok  difgraceful  to  the 
Portugueze  name  and  nation,  were  forceci  ta 
fubmit  to  the  yoke.  The  cruelties,  exercifed  in  crimes  qnd 
thofe  remote  pofleffions,  by  fycceflive  governors, 
equal  the  enormities  of  Cortez  and  Ikzarro  in 
America,  and  cannot  be  perufed  without  horror. 

Their  vaft  diftance  from  the  feat  of  government, 

(75)  Lafitaii,  vol.  ii.  p.  342 — 418.  Abregc  Chron.  vol,  ii.  p.  265  —  267. 
and  p.  270—273.  l.a  Ckdc,  v?!.  i.  p.  711— 722,  ^nd  vol.  ii.  p.  9—11,^ 
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CHAP,  and  the  difficulty  of  tranfmitting  or  receiving  intel- 
ligence,  fecured  impunity  for  every  crime  ;  76). 

Domeftic  magnitude  of  the  Portugueze  conquefts, 

tranfai^ions  which  extended  over  fo  large  a  portion  of  Alia  and 
Africa,  and  which  form  one  of  the  mnft  interehing 
fubjecfs  of  modern  hiftory,  we  continually  lofe  fight 
of  the  kingdom  itfelf,  from  whence  thefe  revolu¬ 
tions  proceeded.  The  profperity  which  attended 
the  arms  of  John  the  Third,  andthewifdom  of  his 
adminiflration  at  home,  could  not  fecure  him  from 
the  feverefl  privations  in  his  own  family.  Four  of 
his  Tons  were  already  dead ;  and  the  only  remaining 
one,  John,  prince  of  Portugal,  having  attained  to 
the  age  of  fixteen,  was  marrit-d  *to  Jane,  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  I'he  princefs  was 
declared  to  be  pregnant,  when  her  hufband  was 
feized  with  a  flow  fever,  which  encreafing  in  vio¬ 
lence,  terminated  his  life.  This  difailrous  event 
was  concealed  from  her,  during  eighteen  days ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  flte  brought  into  the  world 
a  fon,  who  was  named  Seballian.  He  afterwards 
fucceeded  to  the  crown,  and  became  too  well  known 
by  his  misfortunes,  and  the  ruin  which  he  entailed 
upon  his  country.  In  the  fucceeding  year,  died  1 
Louis,  duke  of  Beja,  brother  to  the  king,  and  one 
of  the  moft  accomplifhed  princes  of  the  age  in  1 
which  he  lived.  He  was  commonly  furnained  “  the 
“  Delight  of  Portugal,”  from  his  munificence,  va-  ( 
lour,  courtefy,  and  other  virtues.  He  left  one  fon,  ji 
named  Anthony,  by  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  called  | 
Violente  Gomez  ;  but  his  legitimacy  was  never  ac-  ]i 
knowledged,  and  appears  to  have  been  very  proble-  1 
matical.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Seballian 
in  Africa,  he  made  repeated,  but  ineffectual  efforts, 
to  afeend  the  throne  (77).  1 

(76)  Lafitau,  vol.  ii.  p.419 — 5'9.  La.  Ckdc,  vol.  ii.  p.  11—26,  j 

(77  )  La  Clcde,  voJ.  ii.  p.  a6,  and  p  30,  31. 
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Thefe  niisfortunes,  however  great,  were  oblite-  chap. 
ted  by  that  which  Portugal  fuftained,  in  the  death  ,  ‘  . 

John  the  'Ibird.  He  terminated  his  life  and  1557. 
gn  in  tile  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age;  and  the  af- 
:Hon  which  his  fubjecls  felt,  was  augmented  by :icar  of 
j  profpect  of  a  minority,  with  its  ulu.il  concomi- 
u  evils.  The  tranquillity,  wdiich  the  kingdom 
[oyed,  during  thirty-five  years  that  he  had  filled 
t  throne,  and  the  mildnefs  of  his  government, 
creafed  the  general  grief.  His  enlarged  afiection 
'  his  people  was  evinced,  by  his  reluctance  to  ini- 
fe  taxes,  by  his  rigid  frugality  in  the  expenditure 
the  public  treafure,  and  by  his  attention  to  every 
inch  of  national  improvement.  Magnificent  in 
court,  he  was  fimpie  and  modeft  in  his  family ; 
loved  and  encouraged  letters;  difcovered,  and 
itecfed  merit ;  and  blended  a  princely  liberality 
rewarding-  fervices,  w-ith  the  molh  fyftematic 
onomy.  In  talents,  energy  of  mind,  and  appli- 
ion  to  affairs,  he  was  inferior  to  Emanuel:  his 
ty  approached  to  fuperftition,  and  led  him  into 
merous  errors.  Aoove  all,  the  introducfion  of 
;  triouiial  of  the  inquifition  tended  to  debafe  the 
tonal  characler,  and  to  break  the  high  fpirit  of 
fubjeffs,  whicli  had  atchieved  fo  many  great  ex¬ 
its,  under  his  own,  and  his  father’s  reign.  OnPoiicyof 
coall  of  Barbary,  he  adopted  a  policy,  very 
)oiite  to  that  of  liis  two  immediate  predeceffors, 
o  had  attempted  to  pulff  their  conquefts,  and  to 
‘ject  tile  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco.  John 
I  .dually  withdrew  his  troops,  and  fuccefiively 
ndoned  Arzila,  Safi,  Azamor,  and  many  other 
itrefles.  Necefilty  dictated  this  conducT,\vhich 
is  contrary  to  the  popular  Avifii.  It  became  im- 
!  cFicable  to  maintain  the  acfjuifitinns  in  India, 
i  els  Africa  w'as,  in  fome  meafurc,  relinquifhed  ; 

•tugal  not  being  equal  to  the  perpetual  demand 
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c  H  A  p.  of  men  and  Ibips,  reqnifite  to  fecure  the  vaft  cc 
quefts  of  Albuquerque  and  his  fucceffors  (78 ). 
’^557.  The  period  of  Sebaftian’s  minority,  though  a 
Minority  of  fome  ftrugglcs  between  the  queen,  wide 

Sebiiftian.  Third and  the  cardinal^  Henry,  or 

remaining  fon  of  Emanuel ;  was  diftinguiftied,  1 
verthelefs,  by  internal  tranquillity  and  profperi 
View  of  the  In  Afia,  during  the  twenty  years  which  elapfed  af 
Poitugueze  the  death  of  ]ohn  de  Caftro,  the  Portugueze  pov 
/la"'''  appeared  to  have  ftruek  fo  deep  a  root,  that  ev( 
attempt  to  fubvert  it,  mufl;  be  ineffectual.  I 
many  caufes  contributed  to  undermine  this  gre 
1557, 1568.  nefs,  and  to  expofe  it  to  hazard.  The  firft  C( 
querors  of  India,  the  cotemporaries^  of  Gama, 
meyda,  and  Albuquerque,  were  extindt.  ^  Luxu 
effeminacy,  and  all  the  vices  ufually  attending  the 
had  fpread  their  influence  among  their  defcendai 
Contempt  of  juftice,  venality,  rapacity,  and  cri 
ty,  had  alienated  the  affedtion  of  the  natives,  m 
were  only  held  in  fubjedtion  by  terror.  That  1 
timent  diminiflied,  as  the  Afiatics  became  gradu; 
more  accuftomed  to  the  European  fyftem  of  M 
and  of  military  difeipline.  Numbers  of  Pol 
gueze,  unreftrained  either  by  attachment  to  tl 
religion,  or  their  country,  ferved  in  the  armie^ 
the  princes  of  India,  and  taught  them  to  opj 
fuccefsfully  their  conquerors.  The  genuine  bf 
of  Europe,  which  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the 
adventurers,  was  gradually  broken  down  and 
bafed,  by  the  marriages  which  they  contradled  V 
the  Hindoo  and  Maiiometan  wonaen.  _  From  _t) 
unions,  fprang  a  race  of  men,  far  inferior  in  vig 
of  mind  and  energy,  to  their  progenitors  (■ 
The  great  fovereigns  of  India,  though  humbled 
depreffed,  were  not  vanquiflied.  Ihey  had  al 


(78)  LaClede,  vol.  ii.  p.  35— 58- 

Tol.  ii.  p.  3^8 — 334.  , 

(7^)  Laficau,  toI.  11.  002,  005. 
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)ned  the  coafts;  but,  (till  occupying  the  interior  c  h  a  p. 
ovinces,  they  were  capable,  by  uniting  their 
■ength  and  refources,  of  overturning  the  power  ;i57,isfr8. 

Portugal.  Such  a  combination  was,  by  no 
cans,  ideal  or  improbable ;  and  if  erletted,  very 
(common  talents  muft  be  requilite  to  lultain  the 
ock.  In  this  fituation  were  all  the  Aliatic  pofTef- 
ms  of  Seballian,  at  the  time  when,  having  attain- 
to  majority,  he,  by  one  of  the  hrlf  arts  of  his 
ivernment,  appointed  Lpuis  d’Ataide  viceroy  of 
e  Indies. 

I  he  chararter  of  the  young  king  of  Portugal  ijn. 
gan  already  to  unfold  itfelf,  and  to  difplay  thofe 
alitics,  which  were  eventually  fatal  to  his  coun-  <>»or  of 
and  to  himfelf.  An  ardent  and  romantic  paf-^^*^* 

»n  for  glory,  formed  the  predominant  feature  of 

>  mind ;  and  to  it  ail  the  others  were  fubfervienc. 

1  if  to  augment  its  violence,  his  preceptors,  who 
u'e  principally  of  the  order  of  Jefuits,  imbued 
n  with  fo  itrong  a  deteftation  of  the  Mahometan 
igion,  and  fo  warm  a  defire  to  fpread  the  chril- 
n  faith,  that  he  anxioufly  anticipated  the  m.o- 
mt,  when  he  rrfight  in  perfon  carry  war  into 
rica,  and  exterminate  the  woj  ffjippers  of  Maho¬ 
ut.  During  feveral  years,  this  dilpofition  was 
ntrouled  by  various  impediments.  His  youth, 

2  remonftrances  of  his  minifters,  and  the  treaties 
peace,  fubfilling  between  the  iMoorifli  kings  and 

s  crown  of  Portugal,  impofed  infurmoun table 
rriers  to  his  zeal,  and  ambition.  But,  as  he  ap- 
oached  to  manhood,  and  as  flattery  reprefented 
him  the  facility  with  which  his  wilhes  might  be 
atified,  he  grew  more  bent  on  the  profecution  of 
)  defign,  and  gave  ferious  grounds  of  alarm  to 

>  fubjerts.  Like  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden, 
whom,  in  many  refperts,  he  bore  a  ftriking  re- 
nblance,  beauty  appeared  to  have  no  charms  for 

nor  to  poffefs  any  power  of  fedurtion  over  a 
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CHAP,  mind,  occupied  only  by  one  fentiment.  Ele  eve 
expreffed  an  indifference  for  perpetuating  liis  rao 


1563, and  rejected  various  overtures  of  marriage.  Ye 
full  of  affecfion  towards  his  people,  he  enacted  tl 
mofi:  beneficial  regulations  for  their  proteclion  ;  ol 
ferved  rigidly  the  execution  of  juftice;  and  eve 
addreffed  letters,  with  his  own  hand,  to  the  prii 
cipal  magiftrates  of  the  kingdom,  demanding  the 
advice  on  matters  of  every  kind,  in  which  the  pu 
lie  happinefs  was  interefted  (SoY 
Ccr.bina.  '■fhe  commencement  of  Ataide’s  _  adminifiratic 
tion  or  tiie  ^,.^5  brilliant  and  fuccefsful ;  but,  in  the  midfl;  « 
this  profperity,  a  combination  was  forming,  whh 
agairift  threatened  the  cxiftence  of  the  Portugueze  empi 
in  Afia.  Three  jof  the  greateft  fovereigns  of  tl 
peninfula  of  India,  alarmed  at  the  profipecl  of  the 
own  approaching  ruin,  joined  to  exterminate  tl 
common  enemy  of  their  religion,  indepcndenc 
and  liberty.  The  plan  was  concealed  for  fever 
vears,‘  with  profound  diffimulation,  and  only  h 
came  known  by  the  magnitude  of  the  preparation 
requifite  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Idal  Caw 
king  of  Vifiapour,  Nizam-ul-Muluc,  fovereign 
thelDecan,  and  the  Samorin  of  Calicut,  were  tl 
three  principal  chiefs.  The  king  of  Acheen  enten 
into  the  league,  and  undertook  to  attack  Malacc: 
while  Selim  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  TurU 
who  had  fucceeded  to  his  father  Solyman,  engage 
to  fend  a  powerful  fleet  from  Suez,  to  join  the  co 
federates.  So  infallible  did  the  fuccefs  of  the  kher 
appear,  that  the  contracting  parties  not  only  I'eg 
lated  the  future  divifion  of  the  Portugueze  don 
nions,  in  equal  portions ;  but,  appropriated  refp€ 
Concinn  of  tively  to  each,  their  lliare  of  the  territories.  Wh 
Ataide.  plan  was  ripe  for  execution,  Idal  Cawn,  at  t^ 

head  of  a  prodigious  army,  began  his  march,  aj 


(8c)  LaCldk;  vol.  ii.  p.49— 5^.  Alncge  Ch-on.  vcl  ii.  p.  384,  38 
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aid  fiege  to  Goa,  in  which  was  Atai'de  hiinfelf,  chap. 
'Jizam  ul-Muluc,  at  the  fame  time,  fat  down  before 
]haul.  The  conduct  of  the  viceroy,  under  thcfe  ^5^3^571, 
ircumltances,  equally  wife  and  magnanimous,  emi- 
lently  conduced  to  difllpate  fo  formidable  a  combi- 
ation.  In  oppolition  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
is  council,  who  advifed  him  to  abandon  all  the 
aferior  ports  or  acquifitions  in  various  parts  of  In- 
ia,  and  to  concentre  the  whole  force  of  the  nation 
ound  Goa ;  he  refolved,  not  to  cede,  or  relinquifli 
ny  of  the  numerous  dependencies  of  Portugal; 
ut,  to  difpute  every  inch  of  ground  with  his  ene- 
aies. 

The  Samorin,  after  lofing  a  conrtderable  time  in  Enemy 
le  equipment  of  his  fleet,  made  a  late  and  inefiec- 
aal  effort,  to  deftroy  the  fquadron  of  Mafcaregnas, 

1  the  river  of  Chaul.  The  Turkifh  gallies,  to  the 
umber  of  twenty-five,  arrived  at  Mocha,  near  the 
louth  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  their  pafl'age  to  India ; 
ut  the  divifions  which  took  place  between  the 
urks  and  Arabians,  were  fo  violent,  as  to  retard 
leir  further  progrefs ;  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
lined  foon  afterwards  over  the  Ottomans,  by  Don 
)hn  of  Auftria,  obliged  the  fultan  to  recal  his 
)rces,  and  to  relinquifli  his  defigns  on  India; 
haul,  though  only  a  fmaU  and  ill-fortified  town, 

’:t  was  defended  with  fuch  valour,  that,  ISiizam- 
•  Muluc  at  length  decamped  from  before  it,  and 
ancluded  a  peace  with  the  Portugueze.  Idal  Cawn 
mfelf,  after  perfirting  ten  months  in  his  attempt 
t  reduce  Goa,  and  having  loft  his  snort  valuable 
ephants  and  choiceft  troops  before  Benafterin, 
ithout  making  any  effecrtual  progrefs,  in  defpair 
ithdrew  his  army,  and  retired  into  his  own  do¬ 
minions.  Malacca,  fo  often  attacked,  was  again 
•eferved  by  Mcllo,  who,  with  a  very  inferior  force, 
bleated  the  king  of  Acheen  ;  and  this  vaft  combi- 
ition,  which  leemed  ready  to  fwallow  up  the  power 
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c  H  A  p.  of  Portugal  in  Afia,  only  tended  to  confirm  tlr 
empire  (8  (). 

157^.  Ataide’s  government  terminated  with  the  cc 
AtSii  clufion  of  the  war.  A  fucceffor  arriving  from  L 
bon,  he  embarked  for  Europe,  and  v^as  received  ■ 
bis  landing,  by  the  yoUng  king,  with  uncomm' 
demonftrations  of  afleclion  and  refpeft.  ^  But  tl 
favour  was  of  fhort  duration  ;  and  the  importa 
fervices  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  country, 
difpcrfing  and  vanquifliing  its  enemies,  could  r 
proteft  him  from  difgrace.  .  Sebaftian,  incenfed 
the  freedom  with  w'hich  Atai'de  oppofed  his  proje 
of  invading  Morocco,  baniflied  him  from  his  p 
157;.  fence  (82)/  The  triumph  of  the  Portugueze  o\ 
^a-nitide  fo  many  princes,  united  for  their  deitrudion, 
o/?hrp<rr- cured,  neverthelefs,  their  future  repofe  in  Ind 
tug..ezc  do- fn-niiar  or  equal  effort  to  eject  them,  was  ev 
afterwards  made ;  and  even  Acbar,  the  great  JV 
gul,  who  reigned,  at  that  period,  over  a  vaft  pi 
non  of  the  P'eninfula,  and  who  had  recently  add 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Cambay  to  his  dominio 
yet  refpecfed  thefe  formidable  neighbours.  Su 
was  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  their  poffeffic 
in  the  eaft,  that  it  was  judged  indifpenfable  to  adc 
a  new  fyftem  for  their  government ;  and  to  divi 
them  into  three  great  independent  departmen 
The  firft,  with  the  title  of  viceroy,  extended  fn 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  round  to  Cape  Con 
rin ;  including  in  its  jurifdicfion,  Goa,  Ormi 
and  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  together  with  the  ifla 
of  Ceylon.  The  fecond  comprehended  the  whi 
feaftern  fhore  of  Africa,  from  the  river  of  Delagi 
on  either  fide  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ;  Moza 
bique,  Sofala,  and  the  other  fettlements  to  t 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  laft  were  includ 

(Ri)  Lnfitaii.  'Jo!.  ii.  p.  601—666.  La  Cledc,  vol,  U.  p.  199—224. 

(82)  Li  Ckde,  vol  ii.,  i^.  224. 
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lacca,  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  all  the  eflablifh-  chap. 
ats  between  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  China.  It  is 
without  admiration  that  we  can  refled  on  fuch  1573- 
•ad  of  coaft,  in  the  moil  fertile  and  commefcial 
ts  of  Afia  and  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
pe  to  Japan,  being  reduced  to  the  obedience  of 
ountry,  which  only  formed  a  divifioh  of  the 
man  province  of  Spain.  The  Britifli  empire  ia 
ia,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

L  as  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  'appears  fmali,  on 
Dmparifon  with  that  of  Portugal,  under  Sebaf- 
1  (83). 

iVhile,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  the  Portu- iS73,  H74. 
:ze  power  and  dominions  acquired  ftreno-th  the 
il  pallion  of  their  fovereign  for  expeditions  of  s^baftian. 
eign  conqueft,  prepared  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
fuch  a  pitch  of  infatuation  did  it  lead  him,  that 
projeded  to  embark  in  perfon  for  India,  as  the 
y  theatre  worthy  of  his  courage.  Alcafova,  his 
t  minifter,  and  who,  to  acquire  an  influence  over 
mafter,  had  encouraged  and  flattered  him  in  all 
weaknefles ;  terrified  at  this  propofition,  objec- 
to  the  diftance  of  the  Indies,  and  fubftitutVd 
rocco  in  their  place.  No  endeavours,  nor  re- 
nftrances  of  his  council,  could  divert  him  from 
refolution.  The  cardinal  Henry,  his  uncle,  and 
only  furviving  fon  of  Emanuel,  had  loft  his  in. 
mce  ;  and  when  the  celebrated  Mafcaregnas,  who 
I  gained  fo  high  a  reputation  by  his  defence  of 
J,  inveighed  againft  the  abettors  of  the  enter- 
ze,  Sebaftian  aflembled  his  phyficians,  and  de- 
nded  of  them,  whether  perfonal  courage  might 
t  diminifli  with  age.  They  replied  in  the  affirm 
tive ;  and  the  king  triumphed  in  their  declara- 
n.^  Under  pretence  of  vifiting  the  fortrefles  be- 
iging  to  Portugal  on  the  northern  coaft  of  Africa, 

(’^3)  L^fitau,  vol.  }i,  p  671,  anj  67*. 
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CHAP,  he  embarked  from  Llfbon,  with  a  few  followei 
,  having  previoudy  fent  over  Anthony,  prior 
157^,1574  Crato,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Beja,  with  fome  hundi 
Hef.il.  He  landed  at  Tangier;  expofed  his  p 

torraugicr.  needlcfsly  attacking  the  Moors  who  collec 

to  oppofe  him  ;  and  celebrated,  by  games  and 
joicings,  this  flight  fuccefs.  On  his  return  hoi 
he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  perifliing  by  a  ftor 
and  his  fubjecTs  were  already  under  the  utmoll  ala 
for  his  fafety,  when  he  entered  the  Tagus.  I 
fortunate  iffue  of  the -enterprize  ferved  to  inert 
SebalVian’s  ardor  ;  and  he  only  waited  for  a  favc 
able  occafion  to  give  full  fcope  to  his  inch 
tionsfSgh 

1574.  If  we  confider  the  political  fituation  of  Portu 
State  of  period,  we  mull  admit  that  it  has  been  rai 

thispeik.d,  furpaifed  by  any  nation,  in  felicity  and  Iplenc 
The  celebrated  hiftorian,  who  has  written 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  bt 
tifully  and  juftly  remarks,  that  “  the  time  wl 
eiapfed  bei^ween  the  death  of  Domitian  and  the 
cefiioii  of  Commodus,  was,  inconteftibly,  that, 
which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  n 
happy  and  profperous ;  the  vail  extent  of  the  1 
man  world  being  then  governed  by  abfolute  pov 
under  the  guidance  of  virtue  and  wifdom  (8  c 
If,  in  like  manner,  we  were  called  to  point  out. 
modern  hiftory,  the  period,  when^  any  Europ 
nation  has  enjoyed  the  greateft  portion  of  felici 
we  Oiould  name  the  reigns  of  John  the  Seco 
Emanuel,  and  Jolin  the  third  of  Portugal.  1' 
comprifeJ,  from  the  year  1481  to  1557)  a  fpace 
about  feventy-lix  years ;  and  confequently, 
much  inferior  in  ciuration  to  that  which  elap 
between  the  accellion  of  Nerva,  and  the  death 

(84)  Ahxege  Chnn.  vol.  ii.  p  419,  41®.  La  Clede,  vol.  ii.  p. 

(85)  Giiibon,  vol.  ;.  p.  1-6,  127. 
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larcus  Aurelius.  It  has  even  this  memorable  dif-  c  a  p, 
:rence  in  favour  of  the  Portugueze ;  that  they  u-y-L; 
merged  from  obfcurity,  into  fplendor,  wealth,  and  1574. 
Dnfequence,  by  the  exertion  of  the  moft  heroic 
aalities ;  while  the  Romans,  under  Trajan  and  the 
ntonines,  were  finking  fall  into  barbarifm. 

Sebaftian,  in  1574,  was  mailer  of  a  great  portion  Foreign 
F  Afia ;  and  in  Africa,  he  poffefled  both  coafts  of 
lat  immenfe  continent ;  where  he  might  be  faid 
>  reign  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  round  to  the 
raits  of  Babelmandel,  in  the  two  hemifpheres. 
razil,  a  country  of  unknown  limits  and  produc- 
ons,  extending  from  the  river  Orellana  to  La 
lata,  began  already  to  be  colonized.  The  city  of 
t.  Salvador  was  founded  under  the  reign  of  John 
le  Third;  and  that  of  Rio  Janeiro,  foon  after- 
ards  (86).  Portugal  was  miftrefs  of  the  exclu five  Commerce. 
)mmerce  of  India  and  the  Moluccas,  by  which  all 
urope  was  fupplied  with  fpices ;  for  the  fale  of 
hich,  marts  were  eftabliftied  at  Lifbon,  Leghorn, 
id  Antwerp.  Sebaftian  retained  the  keys  of  the 
ed  Sea,  and  of  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  by  means  of 
'rmus,  and  of  his  powerful  fleets,  with  which  he 
id  driven  the  Turks  to  take  refuge  in  their  ports  : 
id  he  had  recently  triumphed,  by  his  lieutenants, 
rer  the  greateft  fovereigns  of  Indoftan,  united  for 
is  deftruftion.  From  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates 
id  the  Indus,  to  thofe  of  the  Ganges,  the  Portu- 
aeze  flag  imprefl'ed  terror,  or  extended  proteclion.  PoUtieai 
he  nation  had  no  external  enemy  to  dread,  except 
pain,  with  whofe  fovereign  Sebaftian  v/as  intimate- 
'  allied  by  blood  and  treaty  :  they  were  unmolefted 
7  the  Moorifti  princes  of  Africa,  who  only  de- 
landed  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  who  were 
ot  in  a  condition  to  acl  offenfiv’’ely  againft  Portugal, 
rom  this  eminence  they  were  precipitated,  within 


(86)  La  Clede,  vol.  ii.  p.  38 — 43. 
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c  H  A  p.  a  fe^*  years,  by  the  raflinefs  and  folly  of  Sebaflian. 
Anarchy  fucceeded  ;  and  made  way  for  a  date  oi 
1574-  deprelTion  and  fervitude  under  the  Spanifli  princes, 
which  equalled  their  preceding  grandeur  and  pro- 
fperity  ;  affording  to  mankind  a  memorable  exami 
pie  of  the  uncertainty  of  greatnefs,  and  of  the  ca 
lamities  which  one  ill-adviled  man  may  entail  upoi 
a  country. 

i.ira=teJ  Although  the  power  of  the  crown  over  all  th^ 
infe.nor  ranks  of  fubjecls,  was  fcarcely  lefs  defpoti' 

po-er.  in  Portugal,  than  in  the  neighbouring  dominion 
ot  Spain ;  yet  much  ftronger  traces  of  the  feuda 
fyltem  exilled  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latte 
kingdom.  Philip  the  Second  had,  in  a  great  mea 
fure,  reduced  the  nobility  of  Caftile,  and  even  thot 
ot  Arragon,  to  the  condition  of  the  other  orders 
but,  Sebaftian  experienced  from  his  barons,  on 
rious  occaiions,  the  mofl  pertinacious  oppofition  tf 
his  will.  In  1577,  only  three  years  after  the  perioi; 
under  our  review,  when  he  meditated  his  unfortuj 
nate  enterprize  again (1  Africa ;  the  expences  necei 
farily  incurred  by  his  vaft  naval  and  military  prepj 
rations,  compelled  him  to  exact  unufual  contribu 
tions  from  the  nation.  The  clergy,  induced  by  th' 
approbation  of  the  papal  fee,  and  the  pious  natur 
ot  a  crufade  againfl  Mahometans,  reluctantly  coc- 
fented  to  be  taxed  at  the  fum  of  one  hundred  an< 
fifty  thoufand  crowns.  But,  neither  fo  animating 
an  example,  nor  the  prelhng  folicitations  of  ayoun/ 
and  popular  monarch,  could  prevail  upon  the  noble^ 
to  grant  a  fuppiy  towards  the  expedition.  The 
even  ventured,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Count  deTei? 
tugal,  one  of  their  own  body,  to  remonftrate,  u 
language  approaching  to  menace,  againft  any  af 
tempt  to  infringe  their  privileges.  The  princips 
burthen  of  the  war  fell  on  the  people,  who  obeye>' 
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In  filence,  and  were  ultimately  the  vicTiims  of  Se-  c  h  a  p. 
baftian’s  intemperate  third  for  glory  (87). 

)  The  revenues  of  the  crown  in  1574,  were  efti-  *1574.  ^ 
mated  at  about  three  millions  of  ducats  ;  a  fum  not 
/ery  fliort  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  pounds  fter- 
(ing.  Iwo-thirds  of  the  amount  were  furnifhed 
)y  Portugal,  the  poffeffions  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
ihe  iflands  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Brazil,  d'he 
emaining  million  was  derived  from  the  Indies  (88), 
t  we  compare  it  with  the  enormous  receipt  of  Phi- 
„p  the  Second,  we  fhall  find  that  it  did  not  exceed 
m  eighth  part  of  the  Spanifh  revenues.  But,  on 
he  other  hand,  it  amounted  to  above  three  times 
ae  fum,  annually  received  by  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
mgland,  from  the  aggregate  of  all  the  taxes  and 
ontributions  levied  on  the  Englifli  people  (89). 
fhe  Portugueze  fovereigns,  in  the  fixteenth  centu- 
/,  were,  notwithflanding,  by  no  means,  wealthy, 
heir  vaft  naval  armaments;  the  military  force, 

^nftantly  maintained  in  fo  many  diftant  provinces; 
t(id  the  wars'  perpetually  waged  againfl:  the  Afiatic 
iinces;  fwallowed  up  the  produce  of  the  Indian 
(unmerce,  and  of  all  the  acquifitions  of  Gama  and 
Albuquerque  (90).  But,  if  the  treafury  was  not 
driched  by  thofe  conquefts,  the  nation  received 
i.-odigious  advantages  from  a  lucrative  traffic,  and 
T3m  the  exclufive  pofleffion  of  the  articles  imported 
pm  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas.  In  this  important 
Wnt  of  view,  Portugal  was  contrafted  with  Spain, 

)liere  the  fovereign  alone  received  the  profits  of  the 
ruvian  and  Mexican  mines,  while  the  people  de- 
ited  little  benefit  from  the  exploits  of  Cortez,  and 
se  depredations  of  Pizarro. 

;We  may  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  naval  and  Miiitarr, 
.thtary  force  of  the  Portugueze  kings  at  this  pe-f"cer'‘ 


De  Tlioii,  vol.  vii.  p.  605. 
J8)  De  Thou,  ibid.  p.  604. 

89)  Hume’s  Hift.  of  Eng^a  id, 

90)  Dc  Thou,  voJ.  vii,  p.  ^>04. 


vc!.  V.  Append,  iii.  p.  474. 
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riod,  by  a  furvey  of  the  preparations  made  by 
Sebaftian,  in  1578,  for  his  invafion  of  Morocco. 
I'he  troops,  independent  of  auxiliaries  and  volun- 
teers,  do  not  feem  to  have  exceeded  ten  thoufand 
inlantry  ;  of  which  the  greater  part  coniifted  ol 
raw,  undifciplined  foldiers,  deftitute  of  either  fub 
ordination,  or  experience  (91).  A  long  feries  0: 
peace  and  tranquillity,  if  it  had  not  enervated  thi 
courage  of  the  nation,  had  rendered  them  inexper 
in  the  fcience  of  war  j  few  of  the  adventurers,  whi 
embarked  for  India  or  Africa,  returned  to  thei 
native  country.  The  fleet,  which  conveyed  th 
military  force  to  Arzyla,  on  the  coaft  of  Morocco 
was  compofed  of  fifty  upper-decked  veflels,  onl; 
five  gallies,  and  near  nine  hundred  boats  of  ever 
defcription  ;  thefe  latter  were  principally  ufed  a 
tranfports,  or  victuallers  (92).  It  is  evident,  tha 
the  kingdom  was  not  competent  to  any  greate 
exertion,  and  that  Sebaftian  had  exhaufted  the  r( 
venues  of  the  crown,  and  the  refources  of  the  Stat( 
in  one  ruinous  effort. 

Letters  were  held  in  the  higheft  honour,  an 
cultivated  with  ardour,  under  the  reigns  of  Em; 
imel,  and  John  the  Third.  Buchanan  was  invitee 
and  retained  in  Portugal,  by  the  laft  of  thofe  m- 
narchs,  who  reftored,  and  eminently  protected  tl 
univerfity  founded  at  Coimbra  (93  ).  Damiani 
Goez,  by  command  of  the  fame  prince,  compofi 
his  Latin  and  Portugueze  hiflory  of  Lufitania  (9.^ 
Oforio,  biftiop  of  Sylves,  addrefled  his  hiflory  I 
Emanuel,  to  John  the  Third ;  at  whofe  preflii 
folicitaiion,  he  exerted  his  talents  in  immortalizii 
the  events  of  the  fixteenth  century,  which  h'. 
fpread  the  Portugueze  name  to  the  remoteft  pai 

(91)  De  Thou,  vol.  vh.  p.  615. 

(9?)  Ibid. 

(95)  Biogr.  Din.  vol.  ii.  Art.  Buchanan. 

(94J  Biogr.  Din.  rol.  ri.  Art.  Goez.  Oforio, Hlft.  dc  Port.  vol.  i.  p.  J 
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the  globe  (95).  As  if  to  filed  a  peculiar  luftre  c  h  a  p. 
;on  the  period,  Camoens  was  born  and  flourifhed 
under  Sebaftian,  and  his  predeceflbr.  The  “  Lu- 

fiade,”  an  epic  poern,  confecrated  to  the  great  Camoent, 
atchievements  of  his  countrymen  in  Afia,  firth 
appeared  in  1569,  dedicated  to  Sebaftian  himfelf. 

It  has  been  efteemed  not  unworthy  to  rank  with 
l:he  moft  fublime  produftions  of  a  fimilar  kind, 
whether  antient,  or  modern.  But,  to  the  difgrace 
the  age  and  nation,  Camoens,  notwithftanding 
;;he  beauty  and  elevation  of  his  genius,  perifhed  of 
.vant  and  difeafes,  in  the  city  of  Lifbon,  only  a 
,'hort  time  before  the  final  fubjeftion  of  Portugal  to 
he  Spanith  dominion  f96). 

^  It  is  not,  however,  by  a  review  of  the  Portu- survey  of 
jueze  in  Europe,  that  we  muft  appreciate  their 
;nerit.  Afia  was  the  theatre  on  which  their  vices 
!,nd  virtues  were  difplayed  in  full  energy,  and  where 
,  hey  produced  the  moft  important  confequences. 

contemplate  with  furprizc,  a  little  kingdom, 

Imoft  unknown  previous  to  the  conclufion  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  fuddenly  burftiiig  the  limits 
vhich  nature  feemed  to  have  impofed  to  its  pro- 
^;refs  or  aggrandizement,  and  attracting  the  uni- 
^^erfal  attention  of  mankind.  While  uninterrupted 
^ranquillity  prevailed  in  Portugal,  the  energy  of 
he  people,  aided  and  dire<5led  by  the  liberality  of 
.,hree  fucceeding  princes,  firft  difcovered  the  paflage 
I  o  India,  and  afterwards  conquered  a  great  portion 
'f  that  country  itfelf.  I  he  courage,  uhich  was  dangers  of 
exerted  by  Gama,  and  Albuquerque,  was  of  no 
.:ommon  defcription ;  and  the  voyages  to  parts 
l^he  earth,  fo  diftant,  and  fo  little  known,  were,  in 
I  hemfelves  attended  with  every  poffible  hazard  and 
I' enunciation.  It  is  not  without  commiferation, 

i  (9-5)  vel.  i.  p.  i — 3.  I^afitau,  vol.  i.  Preface,  p.  9.  lO, 

<96)  Biogr.  Dift.  vol.  iii.  Art.  Camoens. 
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c  H^A  p.  that  we  read  of  the  multitude  of  fliips,  and  men, 
who  periflied  by  fliipwreck,  famine,  and  tempefts, 
1574.  during  .the  firft  fifty  years  fubfequent  to  the  paffage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  three  veffels, 
which  Vafco  de  Gama  commanded,  in  1497, 
one  returned  to  Lifbon  ;  and  the  equipage  of  the 
fquadron,  which  had  originally  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  feventy  perfons,  was  diminiflied  to 
fifty-five  (97).  Cabral,  who  fucceeded  him,  in 
1 500,  was  flill  more  unfortunate.  Before  he 
reached  the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  he  miffed  one  veff^I, 
of  which  no  tidings  were  ever  received.  Four 
others  peri'fhed  in  a  moment,  between  the  coaft  of 
Braiil  and  Africa,  in  confequence  of  a  fudden  fform. 
Not  a  fingle  individual  efcaped  j  and  among  the 
number  loft,  was  the  celebrated  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
who,  under  John  the  Second’s  reign,  firft;  attained 
to  the  Cape  which  forms  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
Africa,  though  he  did  not  double  that  promon- 
tory  (98).  in  the  next  year,  1501,  Gonfalvo 
Coello  experienced  a  fimilar  calamity.  Four  of  his 
fix  ftiips  periflied  miferably,  with  their  crews,  be¬ 
fore  he  reached  Brazil  (pp).  Vincent  Soldre  was 
loft,  with  all  his  treafures,  in  1503,  near  theftraits| 
Oi  Babelmandel.  He  difappeared,  without  any  in¬ 
telligence  being  ever  obtained  of  his  fate  (loo).j 
Such,  likewife,  was  the  lot  of  Francis  Albuquer-j 
que,  and  Nicholas  Coello,  in  the  following  year,j 
upon  their  return  home  from  Cochin  (101).  Ga¬ 
ma,  in  his  third  voyage,  in  1524,  when  the  paffage 
muft  have  been  better  known,  faw  three  of  his 
veffels  founder,  or  undergo  fhipwreck,  before  be 
reached  India  (102}.  Edward  Menefes,  who  pre- 

(97)  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  ijy.  Oforio,  to),  i.  p.  83. 

(9&)  Oibrio,  vol.  i.  p  105.  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  12&.  f 

(99)  l.afitau,  vol.  i.  p.  137.  Olbiio,  vol.  i.  p.  I28,. 

(100)  Ibid.  p.  157.  Oforio,  vol.  i.  p.  133, 

(101)  Oforio,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 

(JC2)  nafitaii,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
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ceded  Gama  in  the  government  of  the  Portugueze  chap. 
affairs  in  Afia,  and  his  brother,  Louis  Menefes, 
svere  both  loft,  in  returning  to  Europe  (loO-  It  1574. 
would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  miferies  and  dif. 
ifters  which  the  firft  adventurers  underwent,  and 
the  many  fpecies  of  calamity  which  they  fuftained, 
ar  to  which  they  became  victims. 

Nor  was  the  conqueft  of  India  a  left  hazardous  impedi- 
ind^  daring  atchievement,  than  its  ditcovery  and  th»'con“ 
navigation.  The  Portugueze  commanders  did  not  q  . eft  of 
5nd  that  country  in  the  fituation  of  Peru  and^"‘^‘^’ 
Mexico,  when  invaded  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
Samorin,  the  kings  of  Ormus,  Cambay,  Vifiapour, 
ind  Malacca,  were  powerful,  and  highly  civilized 
nrinces.  They  poffeffed  fire-arms,  artillery,  and 
i  degree  of  military .  difcipline.  They  had  large 
/effels,  far  fuperior  in  fize  and  dimenfions  to  thole 

Portugal.  If  their  own  fubjefts  were  not,  in 
general,  a  martial  people,  they  fupplied  the  defecT 
ly  employing  mercenary  auxiliaries,  who  fought 
■Vith  determined  courage,  and  great  Ikill.  Turks, 

’atans,  Arabs,  and  Abyflinians,  compofed  a  prin- 
apal  part  of  the  armies  of  the  Afiatic  fovereigns.  ' 
fhe  Malays  were  a  perfidious  and  defperate  enemy, 
lifiicult  to  vanquifh,  and  more  difficult  to  retain 
n  fubjedion.  Venice  furniflied  the  Samorin  with 
ngineers,  and  perfons  verfed  in  the  pradice  of 
nanaging  artillery.  The  Portugueze  themfelves' 
lad  no  fooner  arrived  in  India,  than  they  defected 
Vom  their  ftandards,  joined  the  firft  prince  who 
)ffered  protedion  or  reward,  and  foon  inftruded 
ffiem  in  the  knowledge  of  war,  as  pradifed  by 
heir  own  countrymen.  Albuquerque  made  fome 
xamples  of  thefe  renegadoes,  calculated  to  ftrike 
error.  All  who  were  taken  prifoners  at  the  fur-  Sfiventies 
ender  of  Benafterin,  in  1513,  were,  after  being 

loyft 
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(103)  Lafitau,  vol.  ii.  p.  jj. 
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expofed  to  the  infults  of  the  people,  deprived  0 
their  nofes,  ears,  their  right  hands,  and  the  thuml 
of  the  left  hand.  In  this  deplorable  condition,  hi 
fent  them  home  prifoners  to  Portugal  ( 1 04^.  Whei 
he  had  taken  poifeffion  of  Ormus,  in  1 5 1 5,  he  dii 
covered  that  feven  Portugueze  foldiers  had  pallet 
over  to  the  Arabs.  He  caufed  them  to  be  purfued 
brought  back,  and  burnt  alive  in  the  fame  boa 
which  had  ferved  them  to  effect  their  efcape  (105) 
Yet,  thefe,  and  other  equally  fevere  punilhments 
inflicted  on  them  by  fubfequent  viceroys,  could  no 
cure  the  evil. 

Greater  intrepidity  or  refources  were  never 
perhaps,  exerted,  in  the  hiflory  of  any , country 
than  were  evinced  by  the  generals  and  commander 
who  conquered  India.  Almeyda,  Albuquerque 
and  Caftro,  obtained  the  moft  fignal  vidtories,  un 
der  every  difadvantage.  The  defence  of  Cochir 
by  Edward  Pacheco,  may  rank  with  the  moft  i| 
luftrious  exploits  of  the  confular  ages  of  Rome 
The  two  lieges  of  Biu  have  immortalized  the  namei 
of  Sylveira  and  Mafearegnas  :  that  of  Goa  covere<i 
Ataide  with  equal  glory.  The  Portugueze  feemec 
to  perform  exploits  above  the  powers  of  man  ;  anc 
in  perufing  the  narrations  tranfmitted  of  them  b] 
the  contemporary  writers,  we  may  conceive  our| 
felves  among  the  paladines  of  romance.  No  effoif 
was  above  their  ftrength,  or  fortitude,  or  perf^ 
verance,  when  impelled  by  honour,  and  the  fervicj 
of  their  country.  To  cite  examples,  would  be  t^ 
tranferibe  the  whole  hiftory  of  that  period  :  the} 
occur  in  every  page.  Mendoza,  governor  of  Oi 
mus,  being  anxious  to  tranfmit  accounts  to  thi 
court,  of  his  fituation,  and  of  the  pofture  of  affair 
in  Alia,  in  1528;  Anthony  Terniec  voluntaril 

( 104)  Oforio,  vol.  ii.  p.  S7,  SS. 

;roS)  Lafitau,  vcl,  i.  p.  515,51®. 
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»fFered  to  undertake  to  carry  difpatches  acrofs  the  chap. 
inknown  deferts,  which  divide  Baflbra  from  the 
oaft  of  Paleftine,  and  to  reach  Lifbon  by  the  way  1574- 
tf  the  Mediterranean.  He  traverfed  the  great  de- 
ert  on  a  dromedary,  accompanied  only  with  one 
\rab  as  a  guide,  and  fleering  by  a  compafs.  After 
incountering  every  fpecies  of  danger,  he  executed 
;is  commiffion,  embarked  from  Tripoli  in  Syria, 
nd  landing  in  Italy,  got  fafe  to  Portugal.  How- 
ver  familiar  the  prefent  century  is  become  with 
jais  pafTage,  it  was  then  regarded  as  almofl  impof-- 
ble ;  and  Terniec  was  long  an  object  of  wonder 
0  his  countrymen,  who  followed  him  in  crouds, 
o  hear  the  relation  of  his  adventures  (106). 

Bold  as  that  undertaking  may  be  conlidered,  it  Voyageof 
/as  eclipfed  by  another  of  Diego  Botello  :  who,  Soteiio. 
ifter  the  ceffion  of  Diu  to  Acugna,  in  1536,  fet  fail 
i’om  the  harbour  of  the  place,  with  a  determina- 
ion  to  carry  to  John  the  Third  the  firfl  news  of 
>ie  acquifition,  and  to  anticipate  all  other  intelli- 
>snce.  It  can  fcarcely  be  credited,  that  the  galley 
^  which  he  undertook  to  eflecl  the  voyage,  was 
jily  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  twelve  in  breadth, 
jid  fix  in  heighth.  He  had  on  board  five  Portu- 
iieze,  and  fome  flaves,  who  were  ignorant  of  his 
itention  ;  but,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  pro- 
tafes,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  proceed.  During 
\e  pafTage,  in  confequence  of  continually  exerting 
).s  voice  to  enforce  obedience,  or  to  condufl  the 
pat,  he  was  feized  with  fuch  a  total  extindlion  of 
jeech,  that,  for  fourteen  days,  he  could  onlyifTue 
as  diredions  in  w'riting.  A  mutiny  having  taken 
ace  among  his  little  crew,  he  fleered  the  galley 
i:imfelf ;  pafTed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  touched 
||:  the  iflands  of  the  Azores,  in  the  midll  of  the 
tlantic ;  and  at  length  entered  the  Tagus  in  fafety, 

I 

I  [106)  La  Clede,  v«l,  i,  p.  677,  678. 
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c  H^A  p.  bringing  the  earlieft  information  of  the  even 
which  Ipread  univerfal  joy  over  the  whole  kin: 

1574.  dom.  It  may  be  juftly  doubted,  whether  in  tl 
a’cccJont.  Pfefent  age,  when  navigation  has  attained  to 
high  a  point  of  perfedion,  and  with  all  the  affii 
ance  of  Icience,  any  greater  inllance  of  nautic 
fkill,  intrepidity,  and  fuccefs,  can  be  adducei 
This  fortunate  temerity  caufed,  however,  no  litt 
alarm  in  the  court,  from  the  inconteftible  evidem 
which  it  bore  to  the  poffibility  of  traverfing  tl 
immenfe  ocean  between  Europe  and  India,  in  i 
fmall  a  veffel.  To  conceal  as  much  as  poffible,  tl 
knowledge  of  the  fact  from  all  foreigners,  Botello 
galley  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  king  ;  and  I 
himlelf,  after  performing  fo  unparalleled  a  voyag 
was  long  left  to  languifc,  unrewarded  (107). 
Exploit  of  Lopez  Carafco,  in  1569,  being  in  a  fliip,  c 
Caraico.  board  of  which  were  only  forty  failors,  was  fu 
rounded  by  the  fleet  of  the  king  of  Acheen,  0 
the  harbour  of  that  place,  near  the  flraits  of  M; 
lacca.  The  enemy  had  above  a  hundred  fail ;  an 
it  was  eafy  for  Carafco  to  avoid  them ;  but,  h 
difdained  flight,  and  prepared  immediately  for  ba 
tie.  During  three  days  he  fuftained  the  attacks  ( 
the  whole  fleet,  and  beat  off  feveral  of  the  gallh 
which  attempted  to  board  his  veffeh  After  di 
abling  or  finking  near  forty  of  the  king  of  Acheen 
fliips,  and  killing  a  vaft  number  of  his  troops,  thd 
retreated  ;  and  Carafco  arrived  fafely  at  Malai 
ca(io8).  The  Portugueze  commanders  never  a( 
cepted  any  terms,  however  honourable,  or  advai 
tageous  :  like  the  Spartans,  at  Thermopylae,  the 
either  conquered,  or  died  upon  their  poll.  Durin 
above  feventy  years  after  the  arrival  of  Gama  i 
the  Indies,  no  inftance  occurs  of  a  furrender  h 

( 107)  Lafitau,  vol,  ii.  p,  218 — 220.  ; 

(icS)  Id  Ckde,  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  203,  Lafitau,  vol.  ii.  p.  655, 
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pitulation.  The  firft  example  was  that  of  George  chap. 
;  Caftro,  in  1574.  After  gallantly  defending  the 
rtrefs  of  Challe  near  Calicut,  for  a  conliderable  1574. 
ne,  againft  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  Samorin,  he 
IS  prevailed  on  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  and 
the  advice  of  his  officers,  to  capitulate,  before 
y  breach  had  been  effected.  For  this  ad  of  bafe- 
jfs,  or  timidity,  he  was  afterwards  beheaded  on 
fcaffold  in  the  city  of  Goa,  at  the  age  of  four- 
l^re  years  (109). 

Many  of  the  viceroys,  or  governors,  employed  Sublime 
[ider  Emanuel  and  John  the  Third,  prac^ifed  the  i.'l!lrand  ^ 
oft  difinterefted  virtue,  and  were  fuperior  to  difiuteieft. 
[ery  temptation  of  a  fordid  nature.  At  the  de- 
afe  of  Henry  de  Menefes,  in  i  526,  only  a  hun-Menefes. 
“^ed  ducats  were  found  in  his  coffers ;  and  his  re- 
Jons  were  under  a  neceffity  of  borrowing  the 
pney  requifite  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  fu- 
fal.  When  frequently  importuned  by  his  friends, 

I  pay  fome  attention  to  his  private  concerns,  he 
j)lied,  «  If  I  live,  the  king,  my  mafter,  will  give 
[:  bread  ;  if  I  die,  he  will  extend  his  pity  to  my 
Idren  ( 1 1  o).”  Nugno  d’Acugna,  who  occupied  Acugna, 

;  high  fituation  of  governor  general  during  ten 
jirs,  and  who  might  have  amaffed  immenfe  trea- 
Ifes,  expired  poor;  and  when  dying,  protefted, 
he  had  not  in  his  poffeffion  any  thing  belong! 
i;  to,  or  taken  from  another,  except  fix  or  feven 
Ices  of  the  gold  coin  of  fultan  Badur,  which  he 
[1  preferved  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
[,:,  in  order  to  prefent  them  to  the  king  his 
lifter  (hi). 

[The  virtue  of  Anthony  Galvan,  who  was  fentoaiva, 

tvernor  to  the  Molucca  iflands  by  Acugna,  is  ftill  ' 

pre  uncommon,  and  may  vie  with  that  of  Pho- 

I  09)  Lafitau,  vol.  ii.  p.  667,  and  p.  676. 
j  10)  Ibid.  p.  95 — 95.  La  Cledc,  vol.  i.  p.  670. 
ii)  Lafitau,  p.  a84->2S6. 
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CHAP,  cion,  or  of  Cincinnatus.  The  delays  which  W< 
,  ^  purpofely  framed  to  prevent  his  departure  frc 

i574.  Cochin,  being  highly  prejudicial  to  the  intcrefts 
the  crown  of  Portugal ;  and  the  want  of  pecunia 
funds  ferving  for  a  pretext  to  detain  him,  he  e: 
ployed  his  whole  private  fortune,  which  was  ve 
ample,  in  the  equipment  of  veffels,  to  carry  h: 
to  his  deftination.  He  even  fold  his  plate  and  ft 
niture,  to  fupply  the  remaining  deficiency.  Di 
ing  the  period  that  he  governed  the  Molucc 
order,  juftice,  and  benevolence  charafterized 
his  actions.  Yet,  this  exemplary  and  generc 
perfon,  who  merited  fo  highly  of  his  country  a 
of  his  Sovereign,  found  all  ears  and  hearts  elol 
againft  him,  when  he  returned  poor  to  Lifbc 
j  o  the  difgrace  of  Portugal,  Galvan  was  reduc 
to  feek  an  afylum,  in  a  public  hofpital  of  the  ( 
pital ;  where,  during  fourteen  years,  he  continu 
to  attend  on  the  fick,  as  the  only  means  of  fubli 
ence,  without  ever  receiving  the  flighteft  affiftar 
from  his  ungrateful  countrymen  (112)., 

Stephen  de  When  Stephen  de  Gama  fucceeded  to  the  1 
«dn)a.  preme  government  of  India,  he  immediately  cauf 
an  exaef  inventory  to  be  made  of  all  his  effect 
in  order,  by  that  means,  to  evince  that  he  did  n 
either  wifh,  or  intend  to  augment  his  fortune, 
the  expence  of  the  State.  Alfonfo  de  Soufa  havi 
foon  after  fuperfeded  him,  Gama,  previous  to 
embarkation  for  Europe,  ordered  a  new  eftimate 
his  property  to  be  completed  ;  by  which  it  appe 
cd,  that  he  had  expended  a  very  confiderable  p; 
John  de  of  it  for  the  king’s  fervice  (i  13).  John  de  Cafti 
*  viceroy  of  India,  covered  with  glory,  acquired 
the  greateft  victories,  declared  on  his  death-bf 
that,  having,  on  account  of  the  public  nee 

(ui)  Lafitau.  p.  t22 — 234,  and  p.  a86>  , 

013)  Ibid.  p.  394,  and  p.  319. 
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fities,  contributed,  or  advanced  every  thing  be-  chap. 
longing  to  himfelf,  he  was  even  deftitute  of 
common  neceffaries ;  that  he  had  not  the  means  1574. 
wherewith  to  purchafe  a  pullet,  which  his  phy- 
lician  had  ordered  him  ;  and  that  he  muft  call  on 
the  State  to  fupply  him  with  food,  during  the 
fliort  time  he  might  ftill  remain  alive  (114).’’  It 
difficult  to  parallel,  and  impoffible  to  exceed 
jfe  fublime  inllances  of  difintereftednefs,  among 
e  moft  illuftrious  characters  of  antiquity. 

But  while  we  pay  the  juft  tribute  of  praife  and  Cnines  and 
miration  to  fuch  exemplary  difplays  of  virtue,  it 
ffild  degrade  the  truth  of  hiftory,  if  we  were  to 
nceal,  that  they  were  contrafted  with  equal  vices 
H  crimes,  d  he  Portugueze  feemed  to  confider 
dia  as  belonging  to  themfelves  exclulively,  from 
j  inftant  of  its  difcovery  ^  though  they  were 
mpelled  to  aflume  the  language  of  entreaty,  in 
der  more  effeclually  to  become  tyrants.  Even  Tyranny. 

^  the  king  of  Cochin,  who,  from  their  firft  ar- 
'al,  adhered  to  them  inflexibly,  and  incurred 
ery  hazard  by  his  attachment,  they  behaved  with 
gratitude  and  injuftice.  Towards  thofe  princes, 
ao  ventured  to  oppofe  or  impede  their  eftablifli- 
^mt,  they  acted  with  relentlefs  violence,  and  ob- 
I'rate  cruelty.  Too  many  proofs  of  this  alTertion,  Cmeity. 
i  furniflied  by  their  own  writers.  Many  of  them  Aasof 
ftiocking  to  humanky,  and  call  for  execration,  climated 
Pifco  de  Gama,  on  his  fecond  voyage,  in 
ht  with  the  “  Moeris,”  near  the  coaft  of 
bar  j  a  very  large  veflel,  belonging  to  the  fultan 
Egypt,  bound  from  Calicut  to  Mocha.  He  in- 
ntly  attacked  her,  and  plundered  her  cargo, 

Sich  was  exceedingly  valuable.  Having  then 
efted,  from  among  the  crew  and  pafl’engers, 
penty  children,  whom  he  deftined  for  a  monaftic 

114)  |.iafiuu,  Tgl.  iU  p,  4IJ— 4tS.  JLa  Clede,  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  ii. 
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c  H^A  p-life,  In  the  convent  of  the  Virgin,  at  Belem,  ne 
Lifbon ;  he  proceeded  to  fink  the  £hip  itfelf,  wi 
is:4.  near  three  hundred  perfons  on  board.  Not  beir 
able  to  effect  it  to  ipeedily  as  he  defired,  he  had  tl 
barbarity  to  fet  fire  to  the  veflel,  and  to  confun 
in  the  flames  thefe  innocent  and  unfortunate  vi 
tims.  On  his. approach  to  Calicut,  finding  th 
the  Samorin  would  not  enter  into  fuch  terms 
accommodation  as  he  had  propofed,  he  caufed  fif 
fifhermen,  whom  he  had  captured  off  the  harbon 
to  be  hanged.  After  the  execution,  performed 
fight  of  their  countrymen  on  the  fhore,  he  orden 
the  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut  off  from  the  dead  b 
dies ;  and  having  collected  them  on  a  raft,  he  toe 
advantage  of  the  tide,  to  fet  them  afloat,  at 
tranfport  them  to  land.  Oforio  fcarcely  exprell 
any  condemnation  of  this  laft  acl  of  atrocity,  whi( 
he  coldly  attributes  to  the  admiral’s  refentment  ( 
the  Samorin’s  duplicity  (1 1^).  Even  Albuquerqi 
himfelf  is  not  exempt  from  the  imputation  ofgre 
feverity,  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Ormus,  ac 
Enonnhxs  on  Other  occafions.  Goez,  who  commanded 
ofGocz.  [jjg  Qggj.  of  Laurence  Almeyda,  in  150' 

being  on  the  coaft  of  hlalabar,  and  feparated  froi 
the  reft  of  the  fleet,  fell  in  with  a  fhip,  the  captai 
of  which  produced  a  paffport  from  Britto,  g( 
vernor  of  Cannanore.  Confiding  in  its  protecfioi 
he  attempted  no  refiftance  ;  but  Goez,  ftimulate 
by  avarice  and  rapacity,  affected  to  doubt  its  ai 
thenticity,  or  to  regard  it  as  extorted  by  compu 
fion.  Linder  thefe  pretences,  he  firft  plundere 
the  veffel,  and  then  proceeded  to  few  up  the  cre^ 
in  the  fails  ;  he  then  threw  them  into  the  fea,  am 
funk  the  jQiip  with  his  cannon.  Though  this  ac 
tion,  committed  with  deliberate  cruelty  on  defence 

(us)  Oforio,  to),  i.  p.  131,  132.  and  p.  133.  Lafi-au,  vol,  i.  p.  J7I 
172,  and  173.  JJeuTille,  vol.  ii,  p.  53,  and  94. 
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fs  men,  failing  under  the  fafeguard  of  Portugal,  c  h  a  p. 
as  equally  deteftable  and  impolitic  ;  and  thouo-h 
c  inhabitants  of  Cannanore,  driven  to  madnefs  ''17^ 
fight  of  the  dead  bodies  which  floated  to 
e  fhore,  immediately  rofe,  and  laid  fiege  to  the 
adel ;  yet  Almeyda,  then  viceroy,  no  otherwife 
niihed  Goez,  than  by  depriving  him  of  his 

mmiflion,  and  withdrawing  from  him  his  future 
endfhip  ( 1 16  ). 

Ihe  Molucca  iflands,  which,  from  the  valuable  similar 
tui e  of  then  produfbions,  were  objects  of  the 
shell  attention  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  exhi- SfS:. 
ed  a  continual  fcene  of  opprefiion  and  enormities. 
rio,  king  of  the  ifland  of  Ternate,  was  twice 
Goa,  loaded  with  irons,  by  the  governors  ^ 
d  twice  condu(d;ed  back  to  his  dominions  with 
nour,  by  order  of  the  viceroy,  John  de  Caftro. 

^55/i  kdward  de  Sa  was  fent  to  command  in 
mate.  He^  feized  on  Aerio,  his  aunt,  and  brc- 
T,  and  having  chained  them  to  a  cannon  in  the 
idel,  he  forbad  any  fuftenance  to  be  given  them. 

indignation  of  the  Portugueze,  and  of  the 
ives,  obliged  him  to  relax  from  this  favage 
ier  ;  and  he  then  attempted  to  poifon  them,  but 
'ftedually.  ^  After  retaining  Aerio  eighteen 
|nths  in^  prifon,  he  was  releafed,  and  reinilated 
ms  dignity  by  the  Portugueze  themfelves  ;  who,  , 

a.  juft  retribution,  depofed  de  Sa,  and  threw 
'i  into  the  confinement,  from  which  they  had 
vered  the  captive  king  ( 1 1 7).  Lopez  Mefquita, 
o  fucceeded  to  the  place  of  Edward  de  Sa,  fur- 
’ed  him  in  profligacy  and  barbarity.  His  ne-  AfTadlnati- 
w,  Alfonfo  Pimentel,  with  his  own  hand,  mur- 
ed  Aerio,  by  ftabbing  him  in  three  places,  with 
•loniard.  The  crime  was  aggravated  by  the 


Si  '•  P-  ^^8.  «9- 

1 7)  La  Clcde,  toI.  u.  p.  J4.  Lafitau,  vol.  ii,  p.  454—456. 
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•  circumftance  of  the  king’s  being  unarmed,  a 
having  come  to  juftify  himfelf  to  the  governor,  i 
fome  pretended  infractions  of  treaty.  Aerio,  ( 
piring,  exclaimed  to  his  affaffins,  “  Why  do  y 
“  thus  kill  the  moft  faithful  vaffal  of  the  king,  i 
“  lord,  and  your  mailer  ?’'  He  had  been,  duri 
thirty-five  years,  and  notufithftanding  a  thoufa 
injuries,  conftantly  attached  to  Portugal.  IVl 
quita  even  refufed  his  body  to  the  tears  and  fi 
plication  of  his  queen  and  daughters :  he  caufed 
to  be  cut  in  pieces,  put  into  a  cheft,  and  thro’ 
into  the  fea.  It  is  only  juft  to  add,  that  John  1 
I'hird  was  no  fooner  informed  of  thefe  crimes,  tl 
he  ordered  Mefquita  to  be  transferred  in  chains 
Ternate,  there  to  fuffer  the  puniftiment  of  a  put 
and  ignominious  death.  The  veffel,  which  carr 
him  from  Malacca,  being  attacked  and  taken  n 
the  ifland  of  Java,  Mefquita  perilhed,  fighting  c 
perately,  though  loaded  with  heavy  irons  (ii 
His  exceffes,  and  thofe  of  the  preceding  govern 
of  Ternate,  fo  alienated  the  natives,  that  they, 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  drove  the  Portugu( 
out  of  all  the  Molucca  iflands. 

Another  Mefquita,  being  in  command  of  a  fq 
dron,  appointed  to  acl  againft  the  Samorin 
Calicut,  in  1562,  renewed  the  cruelties  of  Go 
almoft  in  the  fame  place,  in  the  vicinity  of  Can 
nore.  Having  captured,  at  different  times,  tw 
ty-four  veflels  of  the  enemy,  he  funk  them,  a 
afterwards  deliberately  put  to  death,  the  ere' 
Some,  he  beheaded  ;  others  he  hanged  ;  and  ma 
of  them  he  caufed  to  be  fewn  up  in  the  fails  of  th 
own  ftiips,  and  thrown  to  the  waves.  Far  fn 
infliefting  any  exemplary  punifliment  on  Mefqui 
the  Count  de  Redondo,  then  viceroy,  in  reply 

(ji8)  La  Clede,  vot  ii.  p.  J97.  P-  ^05,  ao6.  Lafitau,  vol.  1 
457—461. 
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he  Samorin’s  complaints,  anfwered  coolly  and  in-  c  h  a  p. 
hltingly,  that  “  they  were  difobedient  fubjecds, 

‘  who  had  committed  the  acts  in  queftion,  and  js’/a 
‘  that  he  might  take,  and  punilh  them,  if  he 
‘  could  (119).”  The  dagger,  or  poifon,  were  Poifmi,  ani 
requently,  and  avowedly,  adminihered  by  the  go- 
/ernors,  and  oflicefs,  to  fuch  perfons  as  they  either 
Ireaded,  or  could  not  otherwife  vanquifli.  During 
he  time  of  Manuel  de  Lima’s  government  of  Or- 
nus,  in  1548,  an  Abyflinian,  by  name  Abdalla, 

•evoked,  intercepted  the  Portugueze  commerce  in 
he  gulfofPerfia,  and  fpread  terror  over  the  whole 
idjoining  country.  Lima,  having  inefFeclually  at- 
empted  to  reduce  this  rebel  by  force  of  arms,  had 
■ecourfe  to  a  Gallician,  who  undertook  to  affaf- 
inate  him  in  his  camp,  for  a  ftipulated  recompence. 
de  performed  the  fervice,  and  received  the  reward 
momifed  ;  nor  was  any  difapprobation  expreffed  by 
jarcia  dc  8a,  or  Cabral,  who  then  governed  India, 

■X  the  public  commillion  of  fo  bale  a  crime  ( i  zo). 

.ouis  de  Ataide,  when  viceroy  himfelf,  did  not 
cruple  to  caufe  Cutial,  admiral  of  the  Samorin’s 
leet,  and  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  by  the 
lhance  of  war,  in  a  naval  engagement,  to  be  poi- 
bned  at  Goa,  in  1571.  The  bravery  and  high  re- 
mration  of  Cutial,  were  his  only  faults,  and  'prov- 
f:d  fatal  to  him  (121).  It  mult  be  owned,  that  it  \ 

vas  not  thus  the  Romans,  under  the  Emiiii.  and 
'he  Scipios,  fubjedled  their  enemies. 

>'  Goa  prefented  continually  the  melancholy  fpecla- of 
de  of  Afiatic  princes,  conducted  in  chains  to  the^pUv«w* 
I'eet  of  the  viceroys,  demanding  redrefs  for  wrongs 
:ommitted,  which  they  rarely  obtained.  As  early 
Its  the  year  1515,  the  great  Albuquerque,  defirous 
lo  retain  Torun  Sha,  king  of  Ormus,  in  continual 

(119)  I.afitau,  vcl  ii.  p.  584,  5S5. 

(120)  Ibi'd.  p.  410,  Ail. 

(i2t)  Ibid,  p.  6:4,  055- 
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CHAP,  dependency  and  apprelienuon,  caufed  fifteen  princ 
^  of  the  royal  blood,  who  had  been  deprived  of  th( 
1574.  eyes,  to  be  tranfported  to  Goa,  with  their  wiv 
and  families  ( \  22).  During  fome  years,  they  we 
liberally  maintained  at  the  public  expencej  ai 
treated  with  humanity.  But,  before  1540,  t 
furvivors  were  fallen  into  a  condition  fo  abje^ 
that  one  of  them  confiantly  fat  under  a  tree,  c 
manding  alms  in  thefe  words:  “  Give  charity  tc 
“  poor  "prince,  whofe  eyes  have  only  been  put  01 
“  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  dominions  ( 1 23) 
Treymcnt  jvlahmud,  kino'  of  Ormus,  who  had  been  conducl' 
of  ormu5.  in  irons  to  Goa,  under  me  government  of  Nugi 
d’Acugna,  pleaded  his  own  caufe,  in  1 544,  befo 
Alfonfb  de  Soufa,  and  the  fupreme  council  of  tl 
Indies.  He  declared,  that  “  the  Portugueze  h: 
“  proceeded  to  fuch  extremities  of  violence  agair 
“  him,  as  to  tear  out  the  hair  of  his  beard, 
“  throw  his  turban  on  the  ground,  and  feven  to  t 
him  down,  under  the  falfe  pretence  of  his  beir 
“  infane.”  Soufa,  equally  convinced  of  his  inn 
cence  and  fruity  of  mind,  caufed  him  to  be  fent  : 
his  capital  with  honour.  But,  in  doing  this  app 
rent  act  of  juftice,  he  committed  a  no  lefs  cru 
outrage  on  the  unhappy  prince.  Previous  to  h 
embarkation  and  return,  he  compelled  Mahmird  1 
refign  all  his  rights  of  independent  fovereignt) 
and",  by  an  authentic  inflrument,  to  make  over  h 
revenue  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  in  difeharge  ( 
debts  pretended  to  be  due  by  him  to  John  the  1  bin 
his  liege  lord.  As  a  cornpenfation  for  the  lofs  ( 
his  revenues,  the  debt  was  declared  to  be  expunged 
and  a  certain  annual  eflablifliment  was  fixed  for  hi 
future  fupport  (124).  The  hiftory  of  the  Englif 

(122)  I.afitaii,  vol.  i.  p.  JM-  Ntuvilk,  vol.  ii.  p.  465. 

(laS)  vol.  ii.  1'.  330  33^‘ 

(t24)  Ibid,  vol,  ii.  p.  33»— 3.'4. 
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Bengal,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Indoftan,  chap. 
ithin  the  laft  twenty  years,  may  furnilh  too  ftrik- 
g  a  fimilarity  to  the  conduct  of  the  Portugueze,  1574. 

many  particulars.  After  thefe  renunciations, 
ahmud  was  allowed  to  revifit  Orm.us ;  but,  no 
mer  was  he  arrived,  than  his  perfecutors,  who 
d  infulted  and  fent  him  prifoner  to  Goa,  admi- 
fered  poifon  to  him,  of  which  he  died.  No 
nilhment  was  inflicled,  nor  even  enquiry  made, 

.0  the  authors  of  fo  execrable  a  crime. 

(A  petty  pmice,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cochin,  other ex- 
the  coall  of  Malabar,  whom  the  Portugueze  dif-  f3ar  ° 
guiihed  by  the  name  of  “  the  Pepper  King,” 

)m  the  great  quantity  of  that  fpice  which  was 
aduced  in  his  territories,  having  incenfed  Francis 
Sylva,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Cochin,  pe- 
lied  in  a  ftill  more  lamentable  manner.  He,  and 
his  wives,  were  burnt  in  their  own  palace,  by 
ilva ;  not  being  able  to  effedt  their  efcape,  before 
i'.y  were  furrounded  with  the  flames.  This  event 
ppened  under  the  government  of  Cabral,  in 
49  (125).  The  women  and  children  were  gene- 
jy  maflacred,  whenever  a  place  was  entered  by 
jrm.  Numberlefs  inftances  might  be  cited  of  this 
J»d.  At  the  fack  of  Tatta,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lus,  by  Peter  Barretto,  in  1555,  befldes  eight 
oul'and  peribns,  who  were  put  to  the  fword,  even 
If;  animals  found  in  the  city  were  involved  in  the 
diftinguilhing  carnage  (i  26).  Ihe  rapacity  of  Rapacity  of 
-i  viceroys  and  inferior  officers,  was  not  lefs 
int,  than  their  cruelty.  The  kings  of  Ormus, 
nnanore,  and  Cochin,  groaned  beneath  intolera- 
if  vexations  and  opprellions.  Even  the  fanblity  of 
jigion  afforded  no  protection  ;  and  the  Hindoo 
godas  were  plundered  and  violated  by  the  Portu- 


^J^S)  Lafitaii,  vol.  ii.  p  426 — 428. 
(126)  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  536,  537. 
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chap  gueze,  \^’herever  their  fituation  expofed  them  t 
attack.  The  court  of  Lilbon,  though  at  firft,  froi 
1574-  a  fpirit  of  bigotry,  it  encouraged  thefe  enormitie 
attempted  afterwards  to  rellrain  them  ;  and  expre 
fed  Ifrong  condemnation  of  the  principle,  whi: 
dictated  i'uch  profanations.  Alfonfo  de  Norogn 
I  during  his  viceroyalty,  in  1552  and  1553,  cominij 

ted  extortions  upon  the  princes  of  Cotta,  Columbi 
and  Ceitavaca,  in  the  iiland  of  Ceylon,  fo  exorb 
tant  and  accumulated,  that  the  complaints  of  the 
wretched  fovereigns  reached  the  ears  of  John  ti 
Third.  Norogna  was  ordered  to  make  reftitution 
but,  no  otherwife  punifhed  (127 
Rciigiocs  I'o  the  wanton  abufe  of  power,  and  the  cravint 
avarice,  was  unhappily  joined  a  third  paffiof 
frequently  more  violent,  languinary^  and  detfrm 
tive,  than  the  two  former ;  religious  zeal.  It  op¬ 
rated  with  unreftrained  influence,  from  the  highe 
to  the  lov  eft  orders ;  and  with  greater  force,  b: 
Rase  for  caufe  it  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  virtue.  Ind' 
no  fooner  conquered,  than  every  part  of  tf 
country  was  inundated  with  monks  of  St.  Franc 
and  St.  Dominic.  The  Jefuits,  under  Francis  X) 
vier,  followed,  in  1542.  That  intrepid  zealot  can 
out  to  Goa,  in  the  fleet  of  Alfonfo  de  Soufa,  wil 
the  dignity  of  Apoftoiic  Nuntio  f  128'.  After  r 
pidly  vilicing  almoft  all  the  countries  of  Alia,  fro; 
Guzurat  to  the  Philippine  iflands,  in  order  to  pr» 
pagate  the  catholic  faith  ;  he  expired,  as  he  was  c 
the  point  of  landing  in  the  empire  of  China. 

Catherine,  queen  regent  of  Portugal  under  tl 
minority  of  Sebaftian,  obtained  a  bull  from  Pa^ 
the  Fourth,  occupying  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  j 
*559>  by  which  Goa  was  erected  into  an  arch’d 
fhoprick ;  to  which  fee.  Cochin  and  Malacca  wei 

(117)  I.aSrao, got.  il  p.  45;-53S,  and  p.  335— Sir,  and  p.  4:5,  4*6. 

^128;  Ib-.d.  rol.  si.  p.  323  —  ^24. 
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lared  fuffragans  f  129).  Bifliops  were  even  fent  c  11  a  p. 
a  Abyffinia,  by  the  defire  of  John  the  Third ; 

1  niiiTionaries  penetrated  into  the  interior  pro- 
ces  of  that  barbarous  and  unknown  country, 
ere  they  excited  troubles,  and  were  either  maf- 
•ed,  or  died  miferably  (i^oj.  The  inquifition  Eftabiiih. 

5  not  formally  eftabliftied  at  Goa,  before  1 548  ;  "nquifition® 
,  its  fpirit  and  genius  preceded  its  regular  intro- 
Lfion.  Under  Alfonfo  de  Soufa,  in  1544,  a  Jew 
'fician,  who  refufed  to  be  converted  to  the  Chrif- 
1  faith,  was  publicly  burnt  in  that  city,  by  a  flow 
(131).  d  he  obftinacy  of  one  unhappy  man  Number  of 
1,  however,  amply  compenfated,  by  the  multi- 
es  of  Perlians,  Hindoos,  and  Malays,  who  em- 
iced  chriftianity.  Ormus  fwarmed  with  profe- 
[js  f  132).  The  prince  of  Tannor,  on  the  Ma!a- 
coafl,  came  to  Goa,  in  1549;  and  was  lolemnly 
ttized,  wdth  the  utmofl;  pomp  and  public  demon¬ 
itions  of  feftivity  (j  33 d  he  king  of  Candy, 
ihe  ifland  of  Ceylon,  had  previoufly  declared  his 
(I'e  to  be  received  into  the  bofom  of  the  church, 

1  had  fent  an  embafl’y  for  the  purpofe,  to  John 
iCaftro,  then  viceroy.  But,  his  nncerity  was 
eedingly  queftioned ;  becaufe  he  demanded  the 
lance  of  a  military  force,  as  the  price  or  his 
iverfion.  His  fubfequent  conduct:  proved,  that 
only  made  it  a  pretence  to  conceal  his  hoftile 
poles ;  for  no  fooner  was  the  body  of  troops, 
ich  he  obtained,  arrived  near  his  capital,  than 
j  attacked,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  them  in 
:es(i34).  If  the  Portugueze  had  contented 
mfelves  with  receiving  voluntary  profelytes,  or 
ih  attempting  to  inculcate  on  the  natives  the 
> 

(I'Zg')  Lafitau,  vol.  11.  p. 563. 

(i;,o)  Ibid.  p.  564 — 571. 

(151J  Ibid,  p  341. 

(132)  Ibid,  p  435,  436. 

(133)  Ibid.  p.  436— -439. 

[  (134)  Ib’-d.  p.  4dC— 443- 
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CHAP,  truths  of  chriftianity,  they  would  have  been  ent 
^  ,  tied  to  the  higheft  applaufe ;  but,  their  zeal  kne 

,574.  no  limits,  and  refpefted  no  obligations.  The  Hii 
doos  were  compelled  to  renounce  their  religion,  1: 
menaces  of  death ;  and  captives,  taken  in  wa 
were  immediately  converted  by  the  fword.  It  C3 
fcarcely,  therefore,  be  matter  of  furprize,  thg 
aided  by  thofe  weapons,  nothing  could  refift  tl 
progrefs  of  the  catholic  religion. 

General  Such  are  fome  of  the  reflexions  which  occu 
reflexions,  reading  the  hiftory  of  this  period ;  and  fu^ 

appear  to  have  been  the  Portugueze  of  the  fixteen 
century.  The  difcovery,  and  conqueft  of  fo  mai 
rich  and  commercial  provinces  of  Afia,  opened 
new  theatre  for  the  difplay  and  exercife  of  the  me 
heroic  virtues,  and  of  the  moft  deftruftive  vic< 
The  former  do  not  excite  admiration  more  forcibl 
than  the  latter  infpire  deteftation  and  difguft :  t 
im.partiality  of  truth  demands,  that  both  fliould 
held  up  in  their  proper  and  genuine  colours.  It 
however,  in  itfelf,  a  portion  of  time,  ftrongly  q 
criminated  from  that,  which  either  preceded,  < 
followed  it ;  and  muft  ever  be  regarded  as  pregiia) 
with  events  highly  deferving  commemoration,  as 
as  containing  matter  peculiarly  curious  and  iiiftnij 
t^ve  to  pofterity. 


( 
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General  Jlate  of  Italy,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
fKf-y, — Ke’view  of  the  hi/iory  of  Savoy,  from  the  ac- 
ccjjion  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Third  — Reign  of 
Emanuel  Philibert  to  the  year  1574— of  Savoy 
at  that  period. — 14  Hit  ary  force. — Marine. 

rTALY,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  centu-  c  h^a  p. 
1  ry,  prefented,  in  many  of  its  great  fubdivifions, 
learly  the  fame  afped,  which  it  now  wears.  Savoy 
vas  fubjed  to  its  dukes ;  who  were  then,  as  they 
till  continue  to  be,  the  guardians  of  the  Alps,  from  fixieenth 
heir  being  in  polleffion'of  the  principal  defiles  in  century, 
hat  range  of  mountains:  and  confequently,  they 
:ould  either  greatly  impede,  or  facilitate,  the  entry 
)f  any  foreign  enemy  ;  peculiarly,  of  the  French. 

Venice,  and  Genoa,  occupied  almoft  the  fame 
)ortion  of  Lombardy,  which  they  hill  hold ;  and 
he  fame  trad  of  fea  coaft,  along  the  Adriatic,  and 
Mediterranean  feas.  Milan  was  then  fubjeded  to 
Bpain,  by  the  exiindion  of  the  family  of  Sforza; 

IS  it  now  is,  to  the  houfe  of  Aufiria.  Paima  be¬ 
longed  to  the  houfe  of  Farnefe;  Ferrara,  and  Mo¬ 
dena,  to  a  branch  of  that  of  Lfte.  Advancing 
fouth,  beyond  the  Apennines,  Florence,  after  many 
fluduations  and  changes  of  government,  had  fub- 
mitted  to  Cofmo  de  Medicis ;  who,  fome  yedrs  af- 
terwards,  received  from  the  fovereign  pontiff,  Pius 
the  Fifth,  the  title,  hill  borne  by  the  prefent  poifef- 
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c  H^A  p.  fors,  of  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany.  The  patrimony 
of  the  church,  though  fomewhat  inferior  in  extent 
to  its  aftual  boundaries,  obeyed  the  bifhop  of  Rome 
The  moft^  material  difference  in  the  political  map  o: 
Italy,  as  it  then  exifted,  compared  with  that  whicl 
it  now  exhibits  ;  was,  that  the  two  kingdoms  o 
Naples  and  Sicily,  which  in  this  century  have  beer 
revived  and  re-united  in  a  collateral  branch  of  th( 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  were  then  comprehended  amon^ 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy 
and  adminiftered  by  viceroys,  fent  from  Madrid 
Mantua,  in  that  age,  was  governed  by  the  family 
of  Gonzaga;  as  Ferrara  was,  by  that  of  Efte 
Thofe  duchies  have  Cnee  been  fwallowed  up ;  th( 
former,  within  the  laft-eighty  years,  in  the  houC 
of  Auftria ;  the  latter,  before  the  clofe  of  the  fix 
teenth  century,  in  the  papal  dominions.  The  infe 
rior  princes  and  republics  of  Italy,  were  too  feebh 
and  iiiiignificant,  to  merit  attention  or  enumera 
tion.  Sardinia  was  included  in  the  dependencies  o; 
Spain.  Corijea  obeyed  the  Genoefe.  We  fhall  re^ 
view  thoie  difierent  Hates,  and  begin  with  Savoy. 


S  A  V  0  7'. 

I5C4, 1515.  It  is  only  with  the  acceffion  of  Charles  the  Third! 
voy'at’the'*  hiftory  of  that  duchy  becomes  entitled  tc 

acceffion  of  attention,  or  implicated  in  the  wars,  negotiations 
Third"  "  ^  general  policy  of  Europe.  By  the  death  of  hi' 

•elder  brother,  Philibert  the  Second,  without  iflhe' 
Chari<^f|  fucceeded  to  his  dominions,  at  the  ao-e  oj 
eighteen  years.  His  territories^  though  not  exten- 
live,  were  yet  conCderable  from  their  pofition  ;  and 
tiiat  importance  was  augmented  by  thecircumftance 
of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  then  king  of  France,  being 
engaged,  throughout  his  whole  reign,  in  continual 
attempts  to  conquer,  or  to  retain  the  duchy  of 

Milan ; 
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Ilian  ;  the  only  accefs  to  which,  lay  through  Savoy  chap. 
id  Piedmont,  Befides  this  circumftance,  peculiar 
)  the  time,  feveral  provinces,  not  at  prefent  fub- 
cted  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  were  then  included 
I  their  patrimonial  inheritance.  Breflh,  and  Bu- Extent  of 
^y,  now  a  part  of  France;  the  cities  of  Geneva 
id  Laufanne,  as  well  as  all  that  beautiful  tract  of 
luntry,  extending  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
ke  of  Geneva,  denominated  the  “  Pays  de  Vaud  ” 
irmed  a  part  of  his  dominions.  During  the  firft 
n  yeai  s  of  his  reign,  Charles  not  only  fecured  the 
anquillity  of  his  fubjeds,  but,  obtained  a  deo-ree 
f  refpect  and  confideration  from  foreign  powers. 

,e  joined  in  the  celebrated  league  of  Cambray' 
rainft  Venice ;  aided  Louis  the  Twelfth,  on  his 
irious  expeditions  into  the  Milanefe,  and  enjoyed 
1  eminent  place  in  the  friendihip  of  that  mo- 
Vch  (i). 

The  acceffion  of  Francis  theFirft  to  the  crown  of,5,6,,(„. 
;ance,  appeared  to  cement  the  union  of  Charles 
jth  a  prince,  who  flood  in  fo  near  a  deo^ree  of 
nfanguinity  with  him  ;  Louifa  of  Savoy,  h?s  fifter 
mg  mother  to  the  new  king.  But,  it  was  froni 
IS  quarter,  that  he  was  dellined  to  receive  the 
eatell  injuries,  and  to  experience  the  moft  humi- 
ting  mortifications.  Though  he  had  aHilled 
ancis,  and  furnifhed  him  with  men,  provifions 
■d  artillery,  before  the  battle  of  Marignan  and 
d  confequently  been  highly  inflrumental  towards 
-taming  the  vicLory  gained  over  the  Swifs  bv  the 
,ench  at  that  place ;  yet,  thefe  obligations  were 
on  obliterated.  On  very  flight  and  vague  pre- 
nces,  the  king  declared  war  on  him  ;  and  was 
ily  reftrained  by  the  fpirited  remonftrances  of  the 
vifs  cantons,  which  were  accompanied  with  me¬ 
lees,  from  entering,  and  invading  Savoy  (2). 
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War  be¬ 
tween 
Francis  the 
Firh,  and 
Charles  the 
Fifth. 


Caufes  of 
the  rupture 
between 
Fiance  and 
Savoy. 


The  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  the  Firft 
and  the  elevation  of  his  grandfon,  Charles  of  Aul 
tria,  king  of  Spain  to  the  imperial  throne  ;  t\v( 
events,  which  took  place  in  the  following  year 
opened  a  new  feene  in  Europe,  and  placed  the  duki 
of  Savoy  in  a  fituation  of  infinite  peril  and  delicacy 
Hoftilities  foon  commenced  between  Francis  and  thi 
young  emperor;  and  although  the  theatre  of  the  wa 
was,  at  firft,  principally  in  the  Netherlands,  yet,  i 
was  fpeedily  transferred  to  Italy.  All  the  preten 
lions  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan 
had  devolved  to  his  fuccelTor,  who  prepared  to  en 
force  them  in  perfon.  Diftatisfied  with  the  conduc 
of  his  generals,  the  king  of  France  invaded  th 
Milanefe,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army ;  an( 
Charles  yielded  him  a  free  paflage  through  his  dq 
minions,  while  he,  at  the  fame  time,  afteefted,  anj 
endeavoured  to  obferve  a  rigid  neutrality.  Franci 
was  vanquiOied  at  Pavia,  and  carried  a  prifoner  tl 
Madrid.  In  this  Rate  of  depreflaon,  the  duke  q 
Savoy  exerted  his  utmoft  eflbrts,  combined  wit^ 
thofe  of  Louifa,  his  filler,  queen  regent  of  France 
to  procure  the  king’s  releafe  ;  and  he  took  the  fam 
moderate  and  active  part  in  the  negotiations,  whiq 
preceded  and  produced  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  nd 
many  years  afterwards.  Services,  fo  reiterateq 
and  fo  difinterefted,  feemed  to  preclude  the  appri 
henfion  of  any  a-ttack  from  a  fovereign,  conneclet 
with  him  by  blood  and  friendflnp.  But,  mani 
fubjeds  of  difeontent  were  gradually  generatid 
between  the  two  princes,  which  terminated  in  l| 
paration  and  hoftility.  Charles  had  entered  int 
ties  of  marriage  and  of  policy,  with  the  emperoj 
He  had  efpoufed  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Emanue 
kino-  of  Portugal,  and  fifter  to  the  emprefs,  Ifabell; 
wife  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  He  had  fent  his  eldq 
fon,  Louis,  prince  of  Piedmont,  into  Spain,  thel 
to  be  educated.  He  had  received  from  his  impeii 
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majefty,  the  donation  of  the  county  of  AftI ;  re-  c  h  a  p. 
newed  a  general  treaty  of  friendfliip  with  him ; 
and  had  refufed  to  give  up  the  cahle  of  Nice  to  1520, 1533. 
pope  Clement  the  Seventh,  for  the  purpofe  of  an 
interview  between  that  pontiff  and  the  king  of 
France.  Such  multiplied  caufes  of  alienation  lunk 
deep  into  the  mind  of  Francis,  who  only  waited  for 
a  proper  occafion,  to  make  the  duke  feel  the  utmofl 
weight  of  his  refentment  ( 3). 

While  the  ftorm  impended  from  that  quarter,  a  1334. 
misfortune,  to  which  Charles  was  fcarcely  lefs  kn- 
iible,  befel  him  in  another  part  of  his  dominions,  aence  of 
The  city  of  Geneva,  over  which  the  precife  extent 
of  his  power  and  rights  of  fovereignty  had  always 
been  involved  in  fome  obfcurity  and  doubt ;  after 
contrading  an  alliance  of  confraternity  with  the  two 
cantons  of  Bern  and  Friburg,  expelled  its  bifliop. 

1  he  doctrines  of  Luther,  which  were  diftufed  over 
all  Germany,  had  been  eagerly  and  generally  im¬ 
bibed  in  Geneva,  where  they  had  made  a  rapid  pro- 
grefs.  Charles,  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  fent  an  army  to  invelt  the  city  ;  but,  the 
protection,  afforded  them  by  their  new  allies,  and 
the  fupport,  openly  given  them  by  Francis,  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  defift  from  the  fiege.  He  might  kill 
have  retained  his  civil  fupremacy,  if  he  would  have 
confented  to  facrifice  the  epifcopal  jurifdidion,  and 
to  allow  the  exercife  of  the  reformed  religion. 

But,  on  thefe  points  he  was  inflexible  ;  and  the  city, 
luftained  by  its  own  ftrength,  and  by  the  forces  of 
the  two  cantons,  fhook  off  all  allegiance  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  Such  was  the  origin  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  republic ;  w'hich,  furrounded  by  numerous 
and  powerful  ftates,  deftitute  of  territory,  and 
continually  menaced  by  its  original  fovereigns,  has, 
yet,  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  main- 


(3)  Gu^chenon,  vol,  i.  p.  630 — 636. 
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CHAP,  tamed  its  independence ;  and  ftill  exifls,  a  ftriking 
^  1  monument  of  the  advantages  which  refult  from 

ISA-  toleration,  and  civil  liberty  ^4  ^ 

1534,1518.  The  revolt  of  Geneva  was  fpeedily  followed  by 
savoy'^by '^'^decided  hoflilities,  on  the  part  of  Francis.  His 
the  French,  troops  entered,  and  fubje<51:ed,  almoft  without  op- 
polition,  the  two  provinces  of  Breffe  and  Bugey. 
Savoy  made  hardly  a  greater  refiftance  :  Chambery 
furrendered,  and  Montmelian  capitulated  on  the 
firft  fummons :  while  the  duke  made  loud,  but  in- 
elfedual  reclamations,  to  the  emperor,  for  afSftance. 
subfequent  Profiting  of  Charles’s  diftrefs  and  incapacity  to  re- 
lofles,  canton  of  Bern  improved  the  occafion  to 

invade  his  dominions.  Their  forces  over-ran  the 
“  Pays  de  Vaud,”  the  Genevois,  and  the  duchy  of 
Chablais,  with  the  fame  facility,  that  the  French 
had  done  in  another  quarter.  Even  the  inhabitants 
of  the  “  Valais,”  lying  between  Switzerland  and 
Savoy,  took  up  arms,  and  feized  on  a  portion  of 
Charles’s  territories,  contiguous  to  their  own  ;  and 
this  example  was  followed  by  the  canton  of  Friburg. 
The  principality  of  Piedmont  ftill  remained  to  the 
duke ;  but,  Chabot,  at  the  head  of  the  French  ar- 
my  having  crofifed  the  Alps,  before  the  pafs  of  Suza 
had  been  fecured.  Charles  abandoned  Turin,  and 
retired  to  Verceil,  carrying  with  him  the  duchefs, , 
and  his  fortrefs.  Befides  his  capital,  almoft  all  the 
principal  places  and  fortreffes  had  been  fubdued  by 
the  generals  of  Francis :  Pignerol,  Chieri,  and  Ca-  ^ 
rignan,  fell  fuccefiively  into  their  hands.  Only  a  j 
fmall  portion  of  Piedmont,  the  mountainous  pro-  i 
vince  of  Aolte,  feated  in  the  center  of  the  Alps,  I 
and  the  city  of  Nice  upon  the  Mediterranean,  re-j 
mained  uniubje6ted,  and  conftant  in  their  allegiance.  I 
In  this  deplorable  fituation,  his  public  misfortunes! 

(4)  Guichcnon,  vol,  i.  p.  656—639.  L’Art  de  vcrifiet  lesDates,  tome  ili. 
folio,  p.  6f  I,  6ia. 
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were  aggravated  by  a  private  calamity ;  the  lofs  of  c  h  a  p. 
Beatrix,  duchefs  of  Savoy,  who  died  at  Nice,  after 
having  fuftained  with  uncommon  fortitude,  the  nu- 1535, 1538. 
merous  evils  by  which  (lie  was  furrounded.  Her 
death  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  l.ouis,  prince 
uf  Piedmont,  which  happened  in  Spain  (5). 

The  fhort  truce  which  had  been  agreed  on  be- 1538, 1541. 
tween  the  empf^r  and  the  king  of  ITance,  being 
3nly  preparatory  to  an  interview,  in  which  a  peace  Charles  the 
might  be  finally  fettled,  Nice  was  fixed  for  the  place 
)f  their  conference.  The  reigning  pope,  Paul  the 
riiird,  undertook  to  mediate  between  the  two  fo- 
/ereigns;  and  he  demanded  of  Charles,  that  the 
.aftle  of  Nice  fliould  be  delivered  over  into  his  pof- 
eflion,  as  a  depofit,  during  forty  days.  But,  the  / 
luKC,  rendered  cautious  by  adverfity,  and  equally 
liftrufling  his  allies  and  his  enemies,  refufed  to 
mnfide  his  only  remaining  fortrefs  to  any  hands, 

:.nd  pertinacioufly  adhered  to  his  refolution.  Upon 
he  prolongation  of  the  truce,  which  took  place 
hortly  afterwards,  he  was,  however,  reduced  to 
eceive  Spanifh  garrifons  into  the  towns  of  Verceil, 

^fti,  and  Fofifano,  places  which  had  not  been  hi- 
■herto  reduced  by  the  French  ;  and  this  involuntary 
jompliance  left  him  nearly  deftitute  of  either  lerri- 
bry  or  revenue.  Francis  had  the  cruelty  to  pro- 
'ofe  to  him,  in  the  fubfequent  year,  to  cede  the 
t)unty  and  city  of  Nice,  in  exchange  for  a  pecuni■^ 
ry  compenfation ;  butUhaiies  rejeded  the  pn^po- 
tion  with  dildain  ;  and  lent  the  king  word,  that 
^  he  was  determined  to  die  count  of  Nice  (6).’” 

On  the  renewal  of  war  between  the  emperor,  1542, 1544. 
^d  the  king  of  France,  Piedmont  became  a>.;ain 
■he  feene  ot  hoftilities  ;  while  its  unfortunate  fc>ve-  Blibaionk. 
^ign  was  a  paflive  fpedator  of  the  calamities,  en* 

(5)  Gulchenoti,  yol,  i.  p.  640 — 646,  and  b.  637,  658. 

1  (<i;  i.  Art  de  verit.  vol.  iii,  p,  625.  Gjjd.enon,  vol.  1.  p.  647-64£>, 
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CHAP,  tailed  upon  his  people.  The  celebrated  Barbarofla, 
admiral  of  the  fleet  of  Solyman  the  Second,  empe- 
ror  of  the  Turks,  having  joined  the  French  gallics, 
commanded  by  the  count  d’Enghien,  at  Marfeilles, 
they  arrived  before  Nice,  with  two  hundred  fliips. 
The  city  fuftained  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
during  twelve  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the 
governor,  Montfort,  capitulated,  ^d  retired  into 
the  caftle,  determined  there  to  reffi  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity.  The  combined  forces  of  Solyman  and 
Francis  perfifted  in  the  fiege,  and  made  every  effort 
French  and  to  bccome  maflers  of  the  fortrefs.  But,  after  fuf- 
talning  confiderable  lofl'es,  they  were  obliged  to 
^  abandon  the  enterprize,  and  to  retire  with  precipi¬ 

tation  and  diftionour.  d'his  only  inftance  of  Charles’s 
good  fortune,  was,  neverthelefs,  productive  of  no 
further  advantage ;  and  the  battle  of  Cerifoles, 
gained  by  the  count  d’Enghicn,  foon  afterwards, 
over  the  imperial  forces,  completed  the  difafters  of 
his  reign.  'I'he  remaining  places  of  ftrength,  which 
he  ftill  continued  to  occupy  in  Piedmont,  immedi¬ 
ately  opened  their  gates,  and  received  French  garri- 
Treaty  of  fons.  At  thc  treaty  of  Crepy  in  Valois,  concluded 
in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year,  between  the  em¬ 
peror  and  France,  only  a  few  inconfiderable  towns 
were  reftored  to  him :  the  far  greater  part  of  his 
dominions  was  held  by  the  two  rival  powers,  in 
fequeftration ;  and  the  duke  faw  himfelf  equally 
defpoiled  by  thofe  with  whom  he  was  allied,  and  byj 
thofe  againft  whom-  he  had  fought  (7).  ! 

154s,  rcsj.  The  deceafe  of  Francis  the  Firft  produced  nd 
change  in  the  meafures  or  policy  of  the  French 
court.  Flenry  the  Second,  who  fucceeded  to  thd 
throne,  adhered  to  his  father’s  fyftem  ;  and  far  froirj 
relinquiflaing  his  acquifitions  beyond  the  Alps,  he] 
foon  after  his  acceflion,  vifited  Piedmont  in  perfon. 


(7)  Guichenon,  vol.  i.  p.  649 — 654. 
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nd  made  a  public  entry  into  Turin,  as  into  a  part  chap. 
f  his  hereditary  pofTellions.  Hoftilities  having 
iken  place  between  Henry  and  the  emperor,  Brih 
iC,  who  commanded  the  French  forces  in  that 
auntry,  inhantly  recommenced  his  attacks  upon 
le  towns  occupied  bv  the  Spaniards;  feveral  of 
'hich  he  captured  almoft  without  oppoiition.  'I  he 
like  was  unable  to  check  his  progrefs ;  and  the 
enerals  of  the”  emperor,  unprepared,  either  re- 
■eated  before  the  enemy,  or  made  a  feeble  and  in- 
feclual  relihance.  Such  was  the  iiate  of  depreffion  Death  of 
1  which  Charles’s  affairs  were  involved,  when  he 
reathed  his  laff  at  Verceil,  at  the  age  of  fixty-fix 
ears.  Flis  rights,  rather  than  his  dominions,  de¬ 
coded  to  his  only  remaining  fon,  Emanuel  Phili- 
5rt,  who  was  then  ferving  in  the  armies  of  Charles 
le  Fifth,  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy  (8). 

Charles  the  Third,  duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  His  chavae- 
oft  unfortunate  prifrces  of  his  time,  polfeffed 
any  of  the  virtues,  which,  in  a  period  of  tran- 
lillity,  would  have  fecured  his  own  felicity,  and 
at  of  his  fubjeHs.  Beneficent,  liberal,  juft,  cle- 
ent,  and  anxious  for  the  proteHion  of  his  people, 
s  had  the  calamity  to  be  born  in  an  age,  when  thefe 
lalities  could  not  be  exercifed,  or  be  productive 
'  benefit,  cituated  between  two  great  and  rival 
lonarchs,  he  was  alternately  facrificed  by  both,  as 
;eir  policy  or  interefts  dictated.  He  poffeffed  ta¬ 
pes  more  adapted  to  a  private,  than  a  public  fta- 
)n.  Capable  of  forming  his  plans  with  judgment, 
was  irrefolute,  indeciiive,  timid,  flow,  and  em- 
Irraffed.  From  thefe  detects  in  his  character  and 
eafures,  refuiied  the  facility,  with  which,  not 
liy  the  French,  but,  his  lefs  powerful  neighbours, 
iVaded  and  fubjeHed  his  dominions.  He  negoti- 
ed,  or  remonftrated,  when  arms  alone  could  aferd 

(3)  Guichenon,  vol.  i.  p.  6£4,  655. 
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c  H  A  p.  proteclion.  Incapable  of  extending  any  alTiftan 
to  his  fubjects,  his  death  may  be  regarded  as  ; 
^5, 15J3- event  equally  beneficial  to  them,-*  and  happy  f 
himfeif  (q). 

Few  fovereigns  have  ever  acceded,  under  mo 
Acceffionof^dverfe  circumftances,  than  Emanuel  Philibei 
pSTt.  whofe  fvvord  feemed  to  be  almoft  his  foie  inher 
ance :  but,  the  endowments  of  his  mind  count* 
balanced  the  feverity  of  his  fortune,  and  enabl 
him  to  retrieve  the  Ioffes  and  difafters,  which  h 
refulted  from  his  father’s  want  of  energy  and  de 
fion.  He  had  early  evinced  a  martial  propenfi! 
and  had  been  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  w: 
under  the  moft  celebrated  captains  of  the  fixteen 
century.  Charles  the  Fifth,  impreffed^  with  t 
great  military  capacity  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  cc 
ferred  on  him  the  fupreme  command  of  his  forcf 
and  the  prince  was  occupied  in  oppofing  Henry  t 
Second,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  1 
1554.  father’s  death  (To).  That  event  was  fucceeded^ 
new  misfortunes  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  1 
French  continued  to  advance,  and  became  mafti 
of  almoft  all  the  remainder  of  Piedmont ;  wh 
the  Turkifli  fleet,  appearing  on  the  coaft,  menac 
Nice  with  a  fecond  attack. 

1554,^557.  From  this  period,  till  the  peace  concluded 
State  of  Gateau  in  Cambrefis,  the  hiftory  of  Savoy  cann. 
Piedmont,  ftridncfs,  be  faid  to  have  any  exiftence ;  1 

duchy  being,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft,  and  incor| 
rated  with  the  French  monarchy.  The  fortune  I 
the  war,  which  had  been  fo  favourable  to  Fra( 
beyond  the  Alps,  was  even  long  doubtful  on  t 
Battle  of  fide  of  Flanders.  But,  the  ability  of  Emanuel  P 
Si.qoiiitin.  and  the  imprudence  or  mifcondudl  of  j 

conftable  Montmorency,  who  was  oppofed  to  hi 
brought  the  affairs  of  their  refpeclive  fovereigns. 

(9)  Guichenon,  vol.  i.  p.  6j6.  (ro)  Ibid.  p.  660— 667. 
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dedfive  iflue,  at  St.  Quintin.  The  victory  re-  c  h^a  p. 
iiained  with  the  Spaniards,  and  was  one  of  the 
noft  memorable,  recorded  in  hiftory.  Montmo- >554.  ijj?*  , 
bncy  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  if  the  timid,  or 
;alous  policy  of  Philip  the  Second,  had  allowed 
im  to  profit  of  the  confternation  fpread  among  the 
hemy,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  might  have 
’erived  advantages  Hill  greater  from  it,  than  thofe 
’hich  the  battle  of  Pavia  had  formerly  enabled 
!harles  the  Fifth  to  exact  from  France  (ii). 
cond  victory,  which  was  obtained  over  the  French,  between 
)i  the  following  year  at  Gravelines,  bv  the  count 
'gmont,  accelerated  the  conclufion  of  peace  be- 
Veen  the  two  crowns.  One  of  the  moft  material 
‘'tides,  and  which  furniflied  ma’tter.  for  long  dif- 
affion  and  delay,  was  that  relative  to  the  reftitution 
f  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  to  the  duke.  Humbled 
i  France  had  been  by  repeated  defeats,  the  king- 
om  was  yet  fertile  in  refources  to  continue  the 
ar ;  and  it  was  found  impradicable  to  obtain  more 
lan  a  partial  refioration  of  the  territories,  con- 
•jered  by  Francis  and  Henry,  from  Charles  the 
‘bird.  By  the  treaty  of  Gateau  in  Cambrefis,  the 
■VO  kings  ftill  retained  many  important  places  and 
arrifons,  fituated  in  the  center  of  Emanuel  Phili- 
;rt’s  dominions.  The  partition  was,  how’ever, 
hequal ;  France  continuing  to  keep  Pignerol, 

‘uiers,  Chivas,  and  even  Turin  itfelf ;  while  Spain 
ily  held  Verceil  and  Afti.  The  marriage  of  Mar- 
Hret,  fifter  to  Henry  the  Second,  with  the  duke  of 
Woy,  formed  the  bond  of  this  pacification ;  and 
‘le  nuptials  were  fhortly  after  folemnized  at  Paris, 
ithout  ceremony,  and  in  the  utmoft  privacy, 

^'hile  Henry,  mortally  wounded  in  a  tournament  Death  of 
Y  the  eount  of  Montgomery,  lay  expiring. 
hexpecled  and  critical  a  cataftrophe  might  have 

(ii)  L’Att  de  Verif.  vol.  iii.  p.  625. 
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c  H  A  p. delayed,  if  not  altogether  fubverted  the  treaty  re 
cently  concluded.  But,  the  French  ininifters  di 
»S58,ij59- not  chufe  to  commence  the  new  reign,  by  a  viob 
tion  of  public  faith ;  and  the  young  king.  Franc 
the  Second,  iffued  orders,  immediately  after  h 
acceflion,  to  execute  rigoroufly  the  articles  of  tf 
of^ss?oy°"  peace.  Savoy,  with  its  capital,  Chambery,  an 
byFtancc.  the  fortrefs  of  Montmelian,  were,  in  confequeno 
delivered  up  to  commiflioners ;  and  the  provinc( 
of  Breffe  and  Bugey  were  furrendered  in  the  fair 
*559-  manner.  Briffac  attempted  to  refift  the  reftitutio 
and  evacuation  of  the  places  in  Piedmont ;  bu 
upon  the  fecond  mandate  from  his  court,  he  obe^ 
ed,  and  complied  with  the  llipulations  of  tli 
treaty  (12). 

5560. 1563.  q  he  duke  of  Savoy,  meanwhile,  having  refigne 
the  government  of  tie  Netherlands,  prepared  t 
return  to  his  own  country,  from  which  he  had  bee 
fo  long  an  exile.  His  arrival  at  Nice  was  celebrate 
with  demonftrations  of  general  joy.  The  inhab 
tants,  accuftomed  to  a  foreign  tyranny,  harafle 
by  hoftile  armies,  and  deprived  of  the  prefence  0 
protecfion  of  their  native  fovereign,  regarded  hi 
reftoration  as  a  new  aera,  from  whence  order  am 
tranquillity  were  to  arife.  It  is,  in  faft,  from  thi 
period,  that  the  reign  of  Emanuel  Philibert  may  b 
properly  faid  to  conjmence  :  previous  to  thfe  reftiti] 
tion  of  his  dominions,  he  was  only  a  foldier  of  for 
Prtti’)n’of  adminiftration  juftified  the  expedation 

Emanuel"  fubjccls,  and  evincedj  that  his  talents  fq 

Philibert,  government  and  legiflation,  were  not  inferior  tl 
his  military  capacity,  i  he  re-ellablifhment  of  pub 
lie  juilice,  formed  the  firh;  objed  of  his  folicitude! 
the  protedion  of  letters  and  arts,  the  foundatioE 
of  feminaries  for  learning,  and  the  moft  enlarged 
principles  of  policy,  diffufed  felicity  over  a  country 

(12)  Guiclienon,  vol.  i.  p.  67S— 678.  L’Ait  de  Verif.  vol.  iii.  p.625,  6*6 

which 
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|;'liich  had  been  for  many  years  unaccuftomed  to  the  chap. 
.lefTings  of  peace  and  fecurity.  All  Italy  feemed  to 
articipate  in  the  happinefs,  caufed  by  his  return, 
jid  by  the  voluntary  expulfion  of  the  French  from 
^voy.  It  was  not,  however,  by  any  means, '  com- 
j,ete,  while  Turin,  and  fo  conhderable  a  tract  of 
iedmont,  remained  hill  in  their  poffeffion.  The 
iuke  long  exerted,  ineffectually,  every  argument, 
i|>  induce  the  court  of  France  to  relinquifli  the 
I  aces,  occupied  by  their  troops.  Marflial  BourdiU 
l^n  oppofed  the  fame  remonftrances  to  fuch  a  celTion, 

I  Brilfac  had  formerly  made :  but,  the  juncture 
|as  more  favourable.  Francis  the  Second  had  been 
cceeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  the  Ninth,  a  mi- 
m,  under  the  regency  of  Catherine  of  Medicis, 

,s  mother ;  and  Emanuel  Philibert’s  duchefs  had 
cently  given  him  a  fon,  which  (till  more  cloiely 
,mne6ted  him  with  that  crown  and  famdly.  In  Rcfiitutiofi 
.efe  circumftances,  the  French  court  iffued  orders ^ 

•  reftore  Turin,  and  the  other  places  in  their  poffef- 
in  ;  accepting  in  compenfation  for  them,  Pignerol, 
roufa,  and  Savillan.  Philip  the  Second  followed 
.,e  example,  by  relii^quilhing  his  portion  of  Pied- 
ont ;  and  Emanuel  Philibert  foon  afterwards  made 
[S  public  entry  into  the  ^capital  of  that  pro- 
nce(i5j. 

The  fuccefs  which  had  attended  his  negotiations 
jith  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  fome  meafure  marked 
jS  exertions  to  recover  the  territories,  unjuftly 
jfmembered  by  the  Swifs,  during  the  reign  of  his 
iiher.  The  canton  of  Bern,  after  long  delays, 
nfented  to  reftore  all  the  country  of  the  Chablais’ 

,ng  to  the  fouth  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  ;  but,  they 
jtinacioufly  declared  their  refolution,  rather  to 
!,ve  recourfe  to  arms,  than  ever  to  cede  the  “  Pays 
I  de  Vaux,”  or  the  city  of  Lauffnne.  The  duke 


(Jj)  Giiichtnon, .vol.  i.  p.  678-684. 
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CHAP,  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  thi 
partial  reftitution.  Anxious  to  regain  Geneva,  h' 
JJ64  1568.  Pent  perfons  to  infpedl  the  fortifications  of  the  place 
and  entertained  views  of  furprifing  it,  when  unpre 
pared  for  defence ;  but,  tfie  apprehenfion  of  beini 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Helvetic  confederacy 
overawed,  and  compelled  him  to  defift  from  hi 
intentions.  Elevated  as  was  the  mind  of  Emanut 
Philibert,  and  beneficent  as  was  his  general  admin 
flration,  he  yet  partook  of  the  intolerant  and  pei 
fecuting  fpirit,  by  which  the  age  in  which  he  livec 
was  characferifed.  His  deteftation  of  herefy,  an 
formed  ve-  the  admonitions  of  the  Holy  See,  induced  him  t 
hgion.  attempt  the  extirpation  of  the  reformed  religion 
which,  llielrered  in  the  vallies  among  the  highe 
Alps,  had  there  made  a  confiderable  progrefs.  Hi 
forces,  not  without  difficulty  and  refifiance,  tr 
umphed  over  the  mountaineers  of  Angrogno,  an 
reduced  them  to  fubmi't  to  the  terms  which  he  di( 
tated,  by  which  liberty  of  confcience  was  grante 
them,  under  certain  conditions.  With  this  onl 
exception,  which  is  to  be  principally  attributed  t 
the  genius  of  a  century,  when  theological  contrc 
verfy  and  hatred  pervaded  every  clafs  of  fociet) 
the  tenor  of  his  public  conduct,  and  the  maxim 
of  his  government,  were  dictated  by  equal  wifdor 
Wife  and  and  humanity.  The  aggrandizement  of  his  domi 
^oUcy  of  ^ions,  the  introduction  of  fcience,  and  the  fecuritj 
Emanuel  of  Ifis  people,  formed  th^  perpetual  objects  of  hi 
Philibert,  j.pg  fanie  time  that  he  fyftematically  rejedte 

every  allurement  of  ambition,  and  deprecated  tt 
renewal  of  war,  although  eminently  endowed  wit 
qualities  to  carry  it  on  with  fuccefs.  While,  0 
one  hand,  he  refufed  to  liften  to  the  propofals  ( 
Solyman  the  Second,  the  Turkifh  emperor,  wh 
offered  him  the  pofl'effion  of  the  ifland  of  Cypru 
which  had  been  unjultly  ufurped  by  the  Venetian 
from  his  anceftors  j  on  the  other,  he  adopted  tii 

wifel 
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wifefl  precautions  to  protect  his  fubjects,  and  to  c  h  a  p. 
preferve  them  from  foreign  invafion.  Confcious .  . 

:hat  the  calamities  of  his  father’s  reign  had,  origi- 1564, 15S6. 
lated  in  that  prince’s  want  of  timely  application  to 
3Ut  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  he  not  only 
jegan  the  conftruclion  of  a  citadel  at  Turin  ;  but 
le  levied  a  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  throughout 
savoy  and  Piedmont ;  which,  being  always  com- 
)letely  difciplined  and  appointed,  might  be  ready 
o  repel  an  enemy,  on  the  firft  alarm  ( 14). 

Ever  attentive  to  the  profperity,  and  juft  aug- 1566, 1574- 
nentation  of  his  territories,  the  duke,  without 
laving  recourfe  to  arms,  compelled  the  inhabitants 
if  the  “  Valais”  to  reftore  to  him  the  part  of  the 
rovince  of  Chablais  which  they  had  feized,  and 
etained.  But,  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences,  declines 
hat  might  refult  from  the  commotions  by  which  J.^nd  oT the 
ranee  was  agitated,  he  wifely  refufed  to  abfent  chrtHan 
imlelr  rrom  nis  own  dominions,  at  a  time  when  sdim  the 
is  prefence  might  prevent  the  introduction 
milar  calamities  into  Savoy.  Philip  the  Second, 
rad  the  Venetians,  having,  in  alliance  v/ith  the 
toly  See,  equipped  a  great  naval  armament  to 
Dinbat  the  Turks,  Pius  the  Fifth,  the  reigning 
ope,  propofed  to  offer  the  fupreme  command  of 
le  fleet,  to  Emanuel  Philibert,  as  to  the  ableft  ge- 
Wal  in  Europe.  He  declined,  however,  lb  diftin- 
Juilhed  a  ftation,  from  a  regard  to  the  protection 
f  his  fubjects ;  but,  delirous  of  attefting  his  ad- 
iCrence  to  the  caufe,  he  fent  his  gallies  to  ferve 
nder  Don  John  of  Auftria,  at  the  battle  of  Le- 
anto.  The  arts  of  peace,  and  the  introduction  of 
rae  benefits  which  only  refult  from  order  and  public 
jXurity,  engrofled  his  principal  attention.  His  ill 
ealth  having  obliged  him  to  interrupt  thefe  occu¬ 
pations,  he  repaired  to  the  baths  of  Savona  j  at 

1  (14)  Guichenon,  vol.  i.  p.  685 — 687. 

which 
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which  place  he  received  intelligence  of  the  acceflior 
ot  Henry  tne  I  bird  to  the  French  crown,  by  % 
rneffenger  wh'.irn  the  king  difpatched  to  hina,  pre 
vious  to  his  efcape  ■ir..rn  Cracow  ( 15). 

^  Ihere  is  fcarccly  any  example  of  a  ftate,  fo  fpee 
dily  and  completely  retrieved  from  ruin,  in  th 
courie  of  a  few  years,  as  that  which  Savoy  prefents 
under  Emanuel  Philibert.  At  his  father’s  deceafe 
except  Nice,  he  could  hardly  be  faid  to  poffefs  am 
patrimony,  or  territory.  Two  great  monarchs,  01 
oppefite  pretences,  of  amity,  and  of  enmity,  occr 
pied  his  capital,  lortrefTes,  and  provinces.  Th 
Swilis  cantons  had  joined  to  defpoil  him  ;  and  littl 
probable  pro.lpect  prefented  itfelf  of  ever  compel 
ling,  or  perfuading  fuch  povt'erful  States,  to  evacii 
ate  their  conquefts,  and  withdraw  their  garrifom 
But,  fortune  combining  with  the  qualities  of  Ein^ 
nuel  Philibert,  and  aided  by  the  victory  of  St 
Ouintin,  produced  that  extraordinary  event.  H 
had  the  glory  of  emancipating  his  fubjects,  and  0 
redoring  Savoy  to  its  jutt  rank  and  preponderanc 
in  the  icale  of  tlie  Italian  pow’crs.  In  1574,  al 
though  France  ftiil  retained  fome  places  of  conh 
quence,  and  the  “  Pays  de  Vaux”  was  loft,  Ein^ 
nuel  Philibert  was  in  a  fituation,  to  render  his  all 
ance  oquaily  important  to  Philip  the  Second,  an 
to  Henry  the  I’hird.  His  vicinity  to  the  Milaneff 
which  was  a  province  of  Spain,  and  the  eafe  wit 
which  he  could  defend  or  invade  it,  made  hit 
dreaded  by  tiie  former  prince.  The  French  coul 
neither  penetrate  into  Italy,  nor  deem  the  fouther 
provinces  of  Dauphine  and  Provence  fecure,  unle 
by  his  perniiftion  and  confent.  His  people  enjoye 
tile  advantages  or  peace,  without  being  unprepare 
for  war  5  and  a  v.  iie  adminiftration  had  not  on! 

(15)  Giiiclienon,  vol.  i.  p.  687 — 691.  W  ' 
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Dbliterated  the  paft  calamities,  but  diffufed  general  chap. 
elicity  over  the  country.  ji 

It  is  difficult  to  afcertain,  or  even  to  form  any  1574- 
iccurate  idea  of  the  fum  to  which  the  revenues  Qf 
Savoy  annually  amounted,  at  this  period  ;  but,  they 
>vere,  probably,  very  inferior  to  thofe  of  Tufcany. 
rhe  mountainous  regions  of  the  Alps,  covered  with 
Perpetual  fnows,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of  fhep- 
lerds,  or  laborious  peafants,  could  ill  furniffi  ample 
jecuniary  fupplies.  The  fertile  principality  of  Pied- 
nont,  was  of  a  fmall  and  limited  extent.  Nice, 
he  only  port,  poffeffed  by  Savoy  on  the  Mediter- 
•anean,  was  rather  a  naval  arfenal,  than  a  place  of 
rade.  We  may  judge  how  contracted  were  Ema- 
luel  Philibert’s  revenues,  by  his  not  difdaining  to 
receive  a  penfion  from  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  at  the  fame  time,  and  to  retain  it  during  his 
:vhole  life.  It  was  given  him,  under  the  form  of  a 
company  of  men  at  arms,  confifting  of  a  hundred 
bldiers-each,  clothed,  appointed,  and  paid  by  the 
'elpective  fovereigns.  He  was  the  only  inftance  of 
an  independent  prince,  in  the  fervice  of  two  great, 
tnd  frequently  hoftile  powers  ( 1 6). 

'  That  the  military  forces  of  Savoy  were  not  very  Military 
Inconfiderable,  appears  from  the  aid  fent  by  the^°“^^’ 
duke  to  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  1567,  which  did  not 
all  ffiort  of  three  thoufand  infantry,  and  near 
ieventeen  hundred  cavalry  (17).  In  1574,  in  order 
to  obtain  from  Henry  the  Third,  reftitution  of  Pig- 
[lerol  and  its  dependencies,  he  offered  that  monarch 
i  body  of  three  or  four  thoufand  auxiliary  troops, 
lio  ferve  againft  the  Hugonots ;  but  thefe  foldiers, 

■newly  levied,  and  ill  equipped,  feem  to  have  per- 
■lormed  no  efficient  fervice  (18).  Savoy  was  not  Marine, 
deftitute  of  a  marine.  Befides  the  naval  force 

(16')  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Capit.  Etrang.  p.  158.  ' 

(17)  Guichenon,  vol.  i.  p.  658. 

I  (18)  Brantome,  vol,  ii.  Capit.  Etrang.  p.  *59,  iC'O. 

maintained 
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c  H  A.  P,  maintained  at  Nice,  v/liich  was  deftined  to  prote^ 
the  coafts  againft  Turks,  or  pirates,  who  infefte 
1574,  the  Mediterranean  ;  Emanuel  Philibert  caufed  fev 
ral  gallies  to  be  conftrucled  at  Ripaille,  a  fmall  po: 
and  town  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  he  ftrongl 
fortified.  They  were  intended  to  fecure  the  exch 
five  navigation  of  that  extenfive  lake;  to  overavi 
the  canton  of  Bern,  and  to  intimidate  the  city  ( 
Geneva  (19).  In  order  to  form,  and  perpetuate 
body  of  naval  officers,  he  revived,  in  1572,  tl 
order  of  St.  Maurice,  originally  inftituted  by  Am: 
deus  the  Eighth,  one  of  his  predeceffors,  and  e? 
clufively  affecfed  to  perfons  of  condition  ferving  0 
board  the  galiies  (20). 

(19)  De  Thou,  vol.  X,  p.  650. 

•  (20}  Guichenon,  vol,  i.  p.  690,  * 
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CHAP.  VI. 

VENICE. 


?viezu  of  the  Venetian  hijiory^  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century. — Gradual  aggrandizement  of  the 
.Republic  in  Albania.^  Dahnatia,  and  Lombardy. — 

Seizure  of  the  ijland  of  Cyprus. — Grandeur^  power^ 
and  elevation  of  Venice,  at  the  clofe  of  the  ffteenth 
century. — Caufes  of  its  decline. — League  of  Cambray. 

— Inroads  of  the  Turkijh  fultans,  on  the  territories  of 
the  Republic. — Conqueft  of  Cyprus,  by  Selim  the  Se¬ 
cond. — State  of  Venice,  in  1574. — Commerce  of  the 
Republic,  at  that  period. — Dominions. — Na^al  force. 

— Arts,  and  magnificence. 

)URING  the  darknefs  and  barbarifni-,  which  chap. 

overfpread  the  middle  ages,  Venice  lays  pe- 
liar  claim  to  attention.  That  celebrated  Com- state  of 
)nwealth,  which  arofe  among  the  marflies  of  the 
Iriatic,  was,  by  its  fituation,  eminently  qualified  middieages. 
•  carrying  on  an  extenfive  and  advantageous  com- 
;rce.  The  fpirit  which  animated  its  government 
d  citizens,  was  widely  different  from  the  genius 
chivalry  ;  and  prompted  to  a  line  of  public  con- 
61:,  lefs  generous  and  romantic,  but  far  more  wife 
d  beneficial.  When  almofl:  all  the  other  European 
tes,  inflamed  with  the  paffion  of  refcuing  the 
)ly  Land  and  Sepulchre  from  the  Infidels,  engaged 
expeditions  to  Syria,  Venice  lent  her  aid  and  co- 
eration.  But,  Ready  to  her  interefts,  the  Senate  wife  policy 
)k'efFe6lual  care  to  ftipulate  for  advantages,  which 

might 
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CHAP,  might  compenfate  for  the  fleets  and  armies,  equi 
,__^^l^ped  to  profecute  thefe  diitant  and  precarious  co 
quefts.  Valuable  commercial  immunities,  exem 
tions  from  the  pa3^ment  of  duties,  even  the  pofli 
fion  and  fovereignty  of  many  diftricls  on  the  co: 
of  Paleftine,  were  ceded  to  the  Venetians,  by  t 
princes  who  engaged  in  the  firfl;  Crufades  *,  ai 
the  R.epublic  thus  derived  power  and  wealth,  fro 
the  exertions  which  impoveriihed  the  furroundii 
countries. 

1202.  I'his  iyftematical  regard  to  the  augmentation  ai 
eiffmTn'tcf  State,  appears,  in  no  trai 

vcnite.  actiou  of  the  time,  fo  ftrongly  difplayed,  as  in  ti 
part  which  Venice  took,  when  Conftantinople  w 
attacked,  and  the  Greek  empire  fubverted  by  ti 
Latins,  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteen 
century.  While  the  moft  difinterefted  zeal  acluati 
the  adventurers,  affembled  to  embark  for  the  i 
covcry  of  Jerufalem,  no  entreaties  or  argumer 
could  induce  the  Venetian  Senate  to  furniflt  t 
fleet  requiflte  for  their  tranfportation,  without  t 
previous  payment  of  eighty  thoufand  marks  of 
ver.  7’he  princes  and  chiefs  being  unable,  afi 
every  effort,  to  advance  much  more  than  a  moie 
of  the  fum  demanded,  Dandolo,  then  doge,  a 
the  head  of  the  Republic,  contrived  to  turn  ev 
this  circumftance  to  its  advantage.  He  prevail 
upon  the  Crufaders,  in  confideration  of  the  Sen; 
defining  from  their  claim  to  the  remainder  of  t 
money  fiipulated,  to  aid  him  in  fubjedfing  the  ci 
of  Zara,  capital  of  Dalmatia,  which  was  fpeed 
reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Venice,  by  their  unit 
arms  (ib 

The  fame  interefted  and  fagacious  policy,  alw: 
Acquiiiti-  vigilant  to  improve  the  opportunities  which  fortiM 
“"nquefts  in  might  prcfcnt,  for  encreafing  the  dominions  of  U 

the  Levant.  | 

(!)  Hiftoirc  de  VenilV,  par  i’Abbe  Lankier,  t2  totnes,  vol,  ii.  p.  36j— 18' 
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ate,  is  vifible  in  the  partition,  m^de  by  the  con-  chap. 
lerors,  after  the  capture  of  Conftantinople.  Dan- 
)lo,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  and  as  her  re-  ^"103. 
efentative,  received  not  only  all  the  iflands  of  the 
rchipelago,  and  many  valuable  ports  in  the  Hel- 
pont,  and  the  Morea ;  but,  one  half  of  the  im- 
rial  city  itfelf  vcas  ceded,  in  full  fovereignty,  to 
le  Venetians.  The  marquis  of  Montferrat,  to 
horn  the  ifland  of  Candia,  in  the  Mediterranean, 

•d  fallen,  was  induced  to  fell  that  valuable  pof- 
dion  to  them,  for  the  fum  of  a  thoufand  marks 
i  gold ;  and  they  effefted  its  complete  reduction 
on  afterwards.  It  had  been  preceded  by  the  at- 
ck  and  conqueft  of  Corfu,  another  ifland,  far 
ferior  in  fize ;  but,  from  its  pofition,  near  the 
itrance  of  the  Adriatic,  highly  eflential  to  the 
otedtion  and  fecurity  of  the  Venetian  commerce. 

Dlonies  were  fent  into  both  thefe;  and  every 
eafure  for  their  improvement,  which  wifdoni 
’uld  didtate,  was  embraced  by  the  Senate.  Ce- 
lalonia,  Negropont,  and  the  principality  of  Achaia, 
cceflively  implored  the  aid,  and  voluntarily  fub- 
dtted  themfelves.  The  Venetian  induftry  kept 
>ce  with  the  progrefs  of  their  arms,  and  rendered 
enice,  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
ry,  the  wealthieft  and  moft  profperous  city  of 
iirope.  The  long  wars,  to  which  a  fpirit  of  po-  ,204,  ,350. 
deal  and  commercial  rivality  gave  birth,  between  Wars  with 
mice  and  Genoa,  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the 
irmer  Rate,  during  a  great  part  of  the  fourteenth 
mtury.  The  Commonwealths  of  Rome  and  Car-  1379s 
iage,  in  antiquity,  had  not  contended  for  the 
npire  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  greater  perti- 
'Acity  ;  and  the  Genoefe  had  even  reduced  their 
vals  to  a  ftate  of  fuch  humiliation,  that  they  ap- 
:ared  to  be  on  the  point  of  complete  extindlion. 
biozza,  fituated  on  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  im- 
ediate  vicinity  of  Venice,  fell  into  their  hands ; 

}  while 
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CHAP,  while  that  capital  itfelf  was  clofely  invefted  on  eve 
fide,  by  the  victorious  enemy.  But,  the  impi 
1379-  dent  fecurity  of  the  Genoefe,  and  the  defperate  > 
lour  of  the  Venetians,  extricated  them  from  th 
fituation,  and  reftored  them  to  their  former  gre 
nefs.  The  enemy  was  repulfed,  the  war  transfer! 
to  their  own  coafts,  and  a  peace  finally  took  plai 
by  which  every  acquifition  was  mutually  i 
fiored  (aT 

*331,1405.  No  fooner  was  this  fiorm  paft,  which  had  n 
Vcaicea;-  n^ccd  the  Repubfic  with  ruin,  than  flie  turned  h 
?itm^eson  vicws  towards  the  acquifition  of  a  territory  on  t 
theconti-  neighbouring  fliore  of  Italy.  Hitherto,  her  cc 
'  quefts,  however  important  and  confiderable,  h 
been  effected  at  a  diftance  from  the  capital ;  ai 
Venice  poffeffed  fcarcely  any  thing  beyond  ti 
marflies  with  which  fhe  was  furrounded.  Availij 
herfelf  of  the  favourable  circumfiances  which  pi 
fented  themfelves,  Jhe  foon  obtained  a  footing  ( 
the  Continent.  The  province  of  the  Trevifaij 
with  the  city  of  Trevifo  itfelf,  was  fubjefted,  befo 
the  conclufion  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  al 
early  in  the  enfiiing  one,  more  valuable  dominioj 
were  acquired.  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  hi 
been,  for  many  years,  in  the  poffefilon  of  the  I 
mily  of  Scaia ;  from  which,  they  paffed  into  tij 
of  Carrara.  Francis  the  Second,  then  lord  of  the 
cities  and  their  dependencies,  was  the  moft  po 
erful  and  formidable  neighbour  of  the  Comme 
wealth,  on  account  of  his  vicinity  to  the  city 
Venice.  He  had  given  umbrage  to  the  Senate 
various  acts  of  treachery  or  violence,  and  had  t 
come  equally  obnoxious  to  his  own  fubjecls,  by  1 
exaclions  and  oppreffions.  War  was  declared  agaii 
him  ;  and  though  he  made  a  long  and  defperj 
defence,  he  was  deprived  of  his  territories,  tak( 


prifon^ 


(  ■:;)  Lr-ugier,  Hiftoire  de  Venife,  pafllm. 
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foner,  and  conducted  to  Venice.  Vicenza  and  chap. 

•ona  voluntarily  transferred  their  allegiance  from  , _ _ , 

ncis  de  Carrara,  to  the  Venetian  ftate.  Padua,  xjSi,  1405. 

;r  a  liege,  furrendered,  and  was  in  like  manner 
prporated  into  the  Republic,  with  the  unani- 
us  confent  of  its  citizens.  Their  irnmunities  Policy,  and 
1  privileges  were  carefully  preferved  by  the  en-  rhTRei°Ii>- 
jed  policy  of  Venice,  which,  in  confequence  of  He. 
fe  augmentations  of  territory,  began  to  affume 
pnliderable  rank  among  the  Italian  ftates.  The 
nenfe  refources  which  that  people  poffelTed,  may 
in  fome  degree,  eftimated  by  the  expences  in- 
red  during  the  profecution  of  the  war  againft 
(Tara.  They  are  afferted  to  have  amounted  to 
incredible  fum  of  two  millions  of  ducats  (3}: 
European  power,  except  Venice,  could  have 
iiained,  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating, 
vaft  an  expenditure  (4). 

While  they  were  thus  becoming  powerful  at  1405, 1440, 
ne,  their  foreign  dominions  augmented  in  a^°'‘'’S" 
liar  proportion.  Many  cities  or  Albania,  Epi-  and  domi- 
.,  and  Greece,  implored  their  protection,  and 
'ght  to  be  received  into  the  rank  of  fubjects. 
je  terror  of  the  Turkifh  arms,  which  menaced  the 
eek  empire  with  fpeedy  and  total  fubverfion, 

3  the  principal  motive  to  induce  thefe  petty  ftates 
.reclaim  the  Venetian  interpoiition.  Argos  and 
poll  de  Romania  were  fold  by  their  poffeffor  to 
Republic,  for  a  very  inconliderable  fum.  Le- 
ito,  in  the  Morea,  followed  their  example ; 
ich  was  imitated  by  the  city  of  Patras.  The  Aibaniaand 
ivince  of  Friuli  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vene-  fhsjued? 
ns,  after  a  vigorous  reiiftance.  Profecuting  their 
aquefts,  they  fucceflively  invaded,  and  fubdued, 
j!  territories  of  Iftria,  Dalmatia,  and  Albania,  on 

^ )  Near  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  llerling. 

0  Laugier,  vol.  v.  p.  194 — 345.  Modern  Univerfal  Hirtoly,  vol. 
i.  p.  1 13 — 12  1. 
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eaftern  fliore  of  the  Adriatic.  The  iflands  o 
Curzola,  Lezina,  and  many  others  which  wer 
1405, 1440.  dependencies  of  Dalmatia  and  Albania,  experience] 
the  fame  fate ;  and  foon  after  the  commencemen 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  vaft  tract  of  country 
extending  from,  the  mouths  of  the  river  Po,  to  thi 
frontiers  of  Epirus,  was  completely  reduced  to  thj 
obedience  of  the  Commonwealth.  ' 

Commerce  Attentive  to  the  advantages  of  peace,  and  th 
of  Venice,  protection  of  commerce,  the  Senate,  in  the  follov 
ing  year,  renewed  the  treaty  fubfifting  with  tl 
fultan  of  Egypt.  The  productions  of  India,  tran 
mitted  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Nile,  to  Ale:: 
andria,  were  there  received  by  the  Venetians,  an 
circulated  over  all  Europe.  Their  utmoft  exertior 
were  made,  to  fecure  the  exclufive  pofleflion  of  th 
inexhauftible  fource  of  wealth,  fo  elTential  to  the 
grandeur.  On  every  fide,  the  Republic  continue 
to  extend  its  power  and  territory.  Corinth  wi 
ceded  to  them  by  the  Greek  prince,  or  defpot  ( 
the  Morea,  who  dreaded  its  falling  into  the  hanc 
ot  Amurath  the  Second,  the  Turkifh  emperoj 
Further  ac-  The  two  pi'ovinces  of  the  Bergamafque  and  tq 
quntiono.  which  formed  part  of  the  dependencies^ 

the  Milanefe,  were  fubjecfed,  after  a  war  of  lonj 
continuance,  fufiained  againft  Philip  Vifconti,  dul^ 
of  Milan.  "JTat  prince  relinquilhed  his  title  t 
Brefcia  and  Bergamo,  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  whid 
took  place  between  him  and  the  Venetians.  T| 
thefe  acquifitions,  w’as  added  Ravenna,  which,  g 
ter  having  been  mortgaged  by  its  fovereign  to  tl 
Republic,  was  voluntarily  yielded  to  it,  fome  yea 
afterwards,  by  the  inhabitants  (5). 

1440, 1490.  Encouraged  by  the  facility  with  which  fo  marj 
cities  or  provinces  w^ere  conquered  or  obtained 
of  Cyprus.  the  Senate  ventured  on  an  ad  of  ufurpation,  tH' 


moi 


( 5)  Laugicr,  vol.  v.  and  vi.  paflrm. 
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:)ft  unjuftifiable.  The  houfe  of  Lufignan  reigned  c'  H  a  p. 
Cyprus  ;  and  James,  the  laft  male  of  that  fa- 
]y,  having  died,  his  dominions  were  fecured  by 
;  powerful  interpofition  of  the  Venetians,  to  his 
dow,  Catherine  Cornaro,  niece  of  Andrew  Cor- 
fo,  a  fenator  of  Venice.  She  was  folemnly 
apted  by  the  Commonwealth  ;  arid  in  confe- 
snee  of  that  protection,  flie  received  from  the 
tan  of  Egypt,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus 
,s  tributary,  the  inveftiture  of  it ;  though  the 
ht  of  blood  had  unqueftionably  devolved  to 
^arlotte  of  Lufignan,  filler  to  the  deceafed  king. 

,:er  having  enjoyed  the  external  honours  of  roy- 
^  during  leveral  years,  the  Senate,  apprehenfive 
^t  Catherine  might  transfer  her  claim  to  fome 
fcr  ftate,  and  eager  to  gain  poffeflion  of  fo  rich  a 
ze,  compelled  the  unfortunate  queen  to  fign  her 
n  abdication.  She  confented  with  reludance ; 
jbarked  on  board  a  Venetian  fleet,  fent  to  efcort 
;  and  was  detained  in  honourable  captivity, 
j-ing  the,  remainder  of  her  life,  at  the  caftle  of 
plo,  in  the  Trevifane.  The  ftandard  of  St. 
rk  was  immediately  difplayed  at  Nicofia*  and 
.nagofta,  the  two  capitals  of  Cyprus.  No  at- 
tion  was  paid  to  the  reclamation  of  Louis,  prince 
javoy,  who  had  married  Charlotte  of  Lufignan  ; 

the  Egyptian  fultan  having  invefted  the  em- 
•ador,  fent  by  Venice,  with  the  accuftomed  for- 
’ities,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  yearly  tribute 
fight  thoufand  ducats  (6;,  the  illand  of  Cyprus 
j  completely  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the 
tublic  (y). 

o  inconteflible  a  proof  of  ambition,  and  fo '49'^.  1499... 
pnt  a  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  juftice,  ^^arbus 
not  fail  to  excite  condemnation,  and  to  fpread 

*  ^  the  kinff- 

J  do  in  of 

A  fum  not  very  Ihort  of  four  thoufand  pounds.  Naples,  to 

Laugier,  vol.  vi.  paflim,  and  vol,  vii.  p.  477 — 480.  Mod.  Uuu'.  Hift.  Venice, 
xvii.  p.  217,  a  1 8. 
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c  H  A  p.  an  alarm  throughout  Italy.  But,  the 

power,  cemented  by  wifdom,  and  fuftained  j 
1490, 1499,  commerce,  continued  ftill  to  make  new  acqui 
tions,  on  every  fide.  Trani,  Otranto,  and  Bri 
difi,  on  the  coaft  of  Calabria,  were  ceded  to  th^ 
by  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  as  the  price  of 
body  of  auxiliaries,  lent  to  that  prince.  Gallipo 
another  important  port  and  city  of  the  fame  pi^ 
vince,  had  been  previoufly  taken  by  their  forc< 
from  the  predecefTor  of  Ferdinand.  Louis  tl 
Twelfth,  king  of  France,  contributed,  from  \ 
eagernefs  to  gainadmiflion  into  Lombardy,  to wai 
their  aggrandizement ;  and  previous  to  his  atta 
upon  the  Milanefe,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reh 
he,  by  treaty  with  the  Venetians,  difmember 
from  that  duchy,  the  territory  of  the  Cremon^ 
the  city  of  Cremona,  and  other  poffellions  fituatj 
between  the  Po  and  the  Adda.  An  army  coj 
manded  by  Alviano,  fpeedily  took  poffelTion  | 
them,  almoft  without  oppofition  (6). 

,^00.  It  is  at  this  tera,  with  the  conclufion  of  the 
Elevation  teenth  century,  that  we  may  date  the  higheft  po 
i^o7the  of  elevation,  to  which  Venice  attained  ;  and  fr< 
Republic, at  ftie  almoft  immediately  and  rapidly  began 

this  perioc>.  Jj.  be  worthy  of  attention,  to  confii 

the  Republic  in  her  zenith,  and  to  remark  1 
high  fituation,  to  which  induftry,  policy,  and  i 
gour  had  gradually  conduded  her,  in  the  cou 
Dominions,  of  about  three  hundred  years.  The  Venetian  i 
minions  comprifed  fome  of  the  moft  fertile  p 
vinces  of  Italy,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  to 
confines  of  Carniola,  and  the  Tyrol ;  together  w 
a  confiderable  trad  of  coaft  in  the  kingdom 
Naples.  Thy  whole  eaftern  fhore  of  the  Adria 
a  great  part  of  Epirus  and  the  Morea,  toget 

t 

(6)  Laugier,  vol.  vii.  p.  433—435.  and  vol.  viii.  p,  S8— 6r,  and  p^ 
and  p.  107 — no. 
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with  the  two  iflands  of  Candia  and  Cyprus,  gave  chap. 
them  an  unlimited  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
ind  the  Levant.  Thefe  vaft  dominions  were  pro- 
:e(n:ed  by  a  confiderable  army,  and' a  ftill  more^orc«*. 
ormidable  navy.  Their  arfenal  was  conftantiy 
upplied  v/ith  every  fpecies  of  military  \reapons, 
md  artillery  ;  nor  could  any  European  ftate  vie 
vith  them  in  the  celerity  and  facility,  of  equipping 
i  fleet  (7).  The  commerce  of  Europe,  and  of  Afia, 

:entered  in  the  harbour  of  Venice  ;  and  how  careful 
he  Senate  was,  tfo  defend  and  augment  this  fource 
')f  their  greatnefs,  is  evident,  from  their  vigilant 
,nd  unremitted  attention  to  retain  the  friendlhip 
)f  the  Mammeluc  fultans  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of 
he  Turkilh  emperors.  Repeated  commercial  trea- 
'ies  were  made  with  thofe  princes,  in  the  courfe  of 
’he  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  notwith- 
tanding  the  prejudices  which  then  prevailed,  and 
vhich  fiigmatized  as  impious  or  criminal,  all  in- 
ercourfe  and  connexions  with  the  enemies  of  the 
hriftian  faith  (8).  The  manufactures  of  glafs  and 
ryftal  were  confined  to  the  Venetians  exclufively, 

’nd  were  principally  carried  on  at  Murano,  one  of 
jie  marfliy  iflands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 

■'heir  beauty  and  rarity  rendered  them  the  admi- 
ation  of  all  the  European  nations  (9). 

*  The  revenues  of  the  Republic  were  not  only 
ery  confiderable ;  but,  fuch  was  the  wealth  dif- 
ifed  by  commerce,  among  every  clafs  of  the  peo- 
Ile,  that,  when  the  public  treafure  was  drained  by 
ae  continual  and  expenfive  wars  in  which  they 
Vere  almoft  unremittingly  engaged,  refources  were 
^ever  wanting  to  find  fupplies.  It  is  not  without 
'ftoniflament,  that  we  perufe  the  accounts  tranf- 


(7)  Mod  Univ.  Hif.  vol.  xxvii.  p,  246,  247. 

:  (8)  Laugier,  vol.  vii.  p.  474—477,  and  p.  376,  377, 
I'bid.  p.  41. 
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CHAP,  mitted  by  the  rnoft  accurate  hiftorians  of  the  age, 

on  this  article.  The  (hort  v/ar,  carried  on  againfl 

Hercules,  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  which  fcarcel) 

lafted  more  than  tw^o  years,  coft  three  millions  lui 

hundred  th'oufand  ducats  of  gold  '  lo).  No  fovC' 

reign  in  Europe,  at  that  period,  couid  have  founc 

means  to  raife  fo  vaft  a  fum.  In  order  to  reim. 

burfe  the  public  treafury,  exhaufted  by  fuch  ar 

expenditure,  the  Senate,^  immediamly  after  the 

termination  of  hoftilities  in  1484,  laid  very  feven 

duties  on  all  foreign  articles  of  merchandize  iiU' 

ported  into  Venice.  Every  veiTel  entering  the  porti 

of  the  Republic,  was  compelled  to  pay  one  iiundrec 

ducats,  for  the  permiffion  to  drop  anciior  ;  thirl] 

■per  cent,  on  the  cargo ;  ten  pence  on  every  inealui^ 

of  wheat;  and  five  ducats  on  the  rncafure  of  oil 

in  addition  to  the  duties  previoufly  exacted.  SucE 

impofitions  w^ere  nearly  equal  to  a  prohibition,  auc 

gave  rife  to  ftrong,  but  ineffedual  remonfiranced 

h'om  the  city  and  republic  of  Ragufa  1 1  ).  1 

Wife  and  The  adminiftratioii  of  Venice  was  not  only  will 

beneficent  and  vigorous  ;  but,  .gentle  and  beneficent.  Thi 

people  were  attached  to  their  governors,  by  the  fq 

curity  which  they  enjoyed,  and  by  the  execution  o| 

the  laws.  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Ravenna,  anc 

many  other  petty  dates,  eagerly  fought  to  be  ad 

mitted  into  their  protedfion,  and  to  become  ment 

bers  of  the  Venetian  Commonwealth.  They  ex 

pelled  their  antient  poflTeflbrs,  and  opened^  thei 

gates  to  receive  the  delegates  fent  by  the  Senate 

Even  in  the  mod  difadrous  periods,  their  alk 

ffiance  and  fidelity  remained  undiaken,  and  bore  rh 

dronged  tedimony  to  the  lenity  and  M'ildorn  of  th 

povernment. 

O 

fio)  MuJ.  Univ.  Hill  vol.  xxvii.  p,  214  Above  a  million  and  a  \n 
fterlirit;.  . 

pi.,  Laugier,  vol.  vii.  p.  4.J.4— ..4/.  j 
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'  Luxury  and  fplendor  were  no  where  arrived  to  c  h  a  p. 
fo  great  a  heighth,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  as  , 
at  Venice.  V.^heu  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Third,  1500. 
and  Leonora  his  wife,  vifited  that  city,  ih  1452, 

:their  reception  w^as  beyond  meafure,  magnificent* 

The  ftreets  were  hung  with  fcarlet  and  purple  filks, 
or  cloth.  Crowns  of  gold,  ornamented  with  jew¬ 
els,  were  prefented  to  their  imperial  raajcfties 
^nd  the  Venetian  ladies  offered  the  emprefs  a  cradle, 
and  drefs  for  a  child,  ftudded  with  gold,  diamonds, 
and  pearls,  of  immenfe  value  (12).  Thefe  marks 
>of  opulence  and  liberality  were  again  exhibited,  on 
Frederic’s  fecond  vifit  to  Venice,  in  1469.  He 
himfelf,  and  all  his  attendants,  who  were  very  nu¬ 
merous,  were  entertained  at  the  expence  of  the 
Senate,  during  his  refidence  in  their  dominions  f  13). 

Nor  were  the  arts  and  learning  in  lefs  eftimation.  Letters, 
than  wealth  and  commerce.  The  Hlj^rary  of  St. 

Mark  was  one  of  the  earlieft,  and  beft  endowed  coi- 
lecfions  of  that  nature,  which  took  place  in  Italy, 
the  nurfe  of  fcience.  Petrarch,  fo  celebrated  for 
his  genius  and  productions,  gave  birth  to  the  in- 
Ilitution,  in  1365  ;  and  the  preference  which  he 
•made  of  Venice  above  any  other  of  the  Italian  cities, 
ffor  depofiting  his  literary  treafure,  proves  how 
vvorthy  he  efteemed  the  Venetian  people  to  poflfefs 
[fo  valuable  a  bequeft.  The  Senate  received  it  with 
Dublic  teftimonies  of  gratitude  and  fatisfaclion  (14). 

Above  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  in  1468,  the 
earned  cardinal  Belfarion  augmented  it,  by  the 
hrefent  of  his  numerous  manufcripts.  His  letter  to 
':he  doge,  Chriftopher  Moro,  and  the  anfwer  of 
i.hat  fupreme  magillrate  to  the  cardinal,  are  among 
:hc  mofi;  curious  and  precious  monuments,  tranf- 

|r  (la)  Laugier,  vol.  xu.  p.  40,41.  Mod,  ]Jniv.  Hif.  vol.  xxvli,  p.  185, 

184.  Note. 

(13)  Laugier,  vol.  vli.  p  232. 

(14)  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  164 — 167. 
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c  H  A  p.  initted  to  us.  They  give  an  inconteftible  proof  of 
the  high  veneration,  in  vvhieh  learning  was  held  at 
Venice,  and  of  the  refped  paid  to  men  of  let-i 
Prmtwg.'  ters(i5).  The  invention  of  printing  was  brought, 
thither  from  Germany,  in  1460,  by  Nicholas  Jen-j 
fon  ;  who,  from  the  ample  privileges,  granted  himj 
by  the  Senate,  fpeedily  amafl'ed  a  confiderable  for¬ 
tune  fib).  Neither  Rome,  nor  even  Florence,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  aflforded  the  fame  fecurity 
and  proteclion  to  the  arts,  as  Venice  could  beftow. 
The  power  of  the  popes  was  not  yet  fufficiently 
eftabliflied  in  the  former  city;  and  Florence,  even 
under  Cofmo  and  I.orenzo  de  Medicis,  was  agitated 
by  popular  convulfions. 

I  00  1508  difcovery  of  a  paflage  to  India,  round  the 

Caules  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  an  event,  which  no  vV’ifdom 
could  have  forefeen,  previous  to  its  accomplifli- 
Republic,  nrent  ;  aniT  the  effecds  refulting  from  wddch,  no 
exertions  of  the  Venetian  policy  or  arms  could 
avert ;  gave  the  firil  mortal  wmund  to  a  fabric, 
reared  with  fo  much  fkill.  It  took  place  at  the 
dole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  foon  transferred 
the  commerce  of  the  eaft,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Tao-us  ;  from  Venice,  to  Lifbon.  Another  event, 
wluch  accelerated  the  downfall  of  the  Republic, 
happened  nearly  at  the  fame  period,  or  followed  it- 
League  of  in  quick  fucccffion  •  lA)uis  the  Twelfth,  king  of 
Gantbiay.  pj-gncc,  dlfplcafcd  at  thc  Senate  for  having  figneq 
a  truce  with  the  emperor  Maximilian  the  FirftJ 
-  againft  whom  they  were  jointly  engaged  in  war| 
determined  on  their  humiliation.  To  effect  it,  ha 
united  with  his  natural  and  implacable  enemies| 
Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  the  catholic  king  ol 
Spain,  for  the  deftrucdion  of  Venice  ;  the  only  ally 
beyond  the  Alps,  upon  whofe  friendfliip  and  adj 

(15)  J.,augie)’,  vol.  vii.  p.  222<— 231. 
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fhercnce  he  could,  or  ought  to  have  relied.  Julius  chap. 
the  Second,  then  occupying  the  papal  fee,  together ,  . 

Iwith  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Ferrara,  acceded  to  1500, 1'sos, 
•this  formidable  confederacy.  Its  objecl  was  nolefs, 
than  to  reduce  Venice  to  her  original  condition, 
and  to  confine  her  dominions  to  the  marlhes,  in 
which  the  city  is  fituated,  after  having  divided  her 
Spoils  among  the  members  of  the  league  ( 1 7). 

A  fingle  battle,  gained  by  Louis,  in  perfon,  over  *509, 
(Petigliano  and  Alviano,  the  Venetian  commanders, 

•near  Agnadel,  decided  the  fate  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  So  unexpected  was  the  victory,  and  fuch 
was  the  confternation,  which  it  occafioned,  that 
nil  refiltance  feemed  to  ceafe,  on  the  part  of  the 
vanquifhed.  Brefcia,  Bergamo,  and  Cremona,  were 
immediately  furrendered  to  the  French.  Verona, 
Vicenza,  and  Padua  fent  their  fubmifiions  to  Maxi¬ 
milian,  and  polfelfion  was  taken  of  them  by  his 
itommififaries.  'J  he  papal  troops  over  ran  the  ter-  Conquefis 
ritory  of  Ravenna  ;  while  the  provinces  of 
and  Friuli  were  inundated  with  German  forces  . 
and  of  all  the  Venetian  poflTeflions  in  Italy,  only  the 
pity  of  Trevifo  ventured  to  Ihut  its  gates  againft 
jrhe  enemy.  Had  the  king  of  France,  or  the  em- 
iieror,  availed  rhemfelves,  without  delay,  of  thefe 
advantages,  it  is  probable  that  Venice  itfelf  muh: 
nave  fallen,  and  the  Republic  have  been  annihi- 
•ated.  But,  the  mifunderftanding,  and  oppofidon 
nf  interefts,  among  the  princes  who  compofed  the 
confederacy,  gave  the  Senate  time  to  recover  from 
their  panic  and  depreffion.  Padua  was  regained  by 
1  fortunate  effort,  and  twice  refifled  the  utmofl: 
hfforts  of  Maximilian  to  reduce  it  anew  to  his  obe¬ 
dience.  This  fuccefs  was  followed  by  the  capture 
of  Vicenza.  The  Venetians,  awakened  from  fhe^Vene 
lethargy,  made  incredible  exertions  to  fave,  and uuL. 


I 


(17)  Laugier,  vol.  viii.  p.  iS6 — 205. 
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c  H  A  p.  extricate  the  Commonwealth.  Louis,  the  mofl: 
.  .  formidable  enemy  with  whom  they  were  engaged, 

1509, 1516.  fenfible  of  the  error  which  he  had  committed,  and 
difgufted  with  the  allies,  quitted  the  league ;  and 
foon  afterwards,  joined  himfelf  by  treaty  with  the 
Republic,  againft  thofe  very  powers,  with  whom 
he  had  fo  lately  acled  in  concert.  Under  the  pref- 
fure  of  a  long  and  difaftrous  war,  the  Senate  and 
people  evinced  an  unfliaken  fortitude  ;  and  repeat- 
edly  difdained  to  liften  to  any  overtures  for  peace, 
except  fuch  as  were  confiftent  with  their  dignity, 
and  which  would  reinftate  them  in  their  loft  pof- 
feflions.  Francis  the  Firft,  who  fucceeded  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  adhered  to  his  predeceffor’s  engage¬ 
ments  with  Venice.  Brefcia  and  Bergamo  were 
retaken  by  their  joint  arms  ;  and  at  the  treaty  ol 
Brufiels,  between  Francis  and  Maximilian,  it  was 
ftipulated,  that  Verona,  the  foie  remaining  con. 
queft  of  the  latter,  Ihould  be  reftored  to  its  ancient 
mailers.  Of  all  the  dominions  or  dependencies  ol 
the  Republic,  only  Cremona,  and  fome  inconftder 
able  towns  of  Lombardy,  were  torn  from  her,  b) 
the  confederates,  who  alfociated  for  her  ruin  ( 18) 
Rcfoir.css  It  is  not  without  amazement,  that  we  contemplatf 
..fihc  refources  of  a  commonwealth,  able  to  refift,  anc 

Veuetiaiis.  diftipate  a  combination  of  the  moft  powerfu 

monarchies  and  Hates  ;  equal  to  fuftaining  an  un 
interrupted  feries  of  operations,  naval  and  military 
for  above  feven  years  ;  and  concluding  the  war 
by  a  recovery  of  almoft  all  her  poireflions.  Her  in 
duftry,  trade,  and  manufactures,  which  were  ftil 
vigorous,  enabled  the  government  to  fupport  th( 
immenfe  expenditure  of  public  money  ;  and  th 
-'i-  ,-,8.  wifdom  of  the  Senate  appeared  in  no  aef,  moo 
^  eminently  confpicuous,  than  in  the  modes  adoptee 

(18)  Launier,  vol.  riii.  and  ix.  pafTim.  Mod.  Univ.  Hif.  vol.  xxvii,  I 
5^5_i97.  “Mezerai,  liiC  dc  fiance,  vol.  vii,  paliim. 
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for  ralilng  it,  without  opprefling,  or  exhaufling  c  h  a  p. 
their  fubfecls  ( 1 9).  But,  the  iource  from  which  ^ 

thefe  fupplics  had  long  been  drawn,  being  on  1181517.1518. 
decline,  the  ftate,  enfeebled  by  its  efforts,  and  pof- 
felTing  no  means  of.  replenifliing  its  coffers,  gradu¬ 
ally  funk  in  the  fcale  of  the  European  fykem. 

After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Italy 
faw  itfelf  in  danger  of  fubjecfion,  from  his  fuccef-  of  the  Re- 
for,  Charles  the  Fifth,  d'hat  prince,  poffefled  of  the 
■kingdom  of  Naples  by  defcent,  and  of  the  duchy 
.of  Milan  by  arms,  overawed  and  intimidated  the 
'furrounding  (fates.  The  Venetian  Senate,  true  to 
the  balance  of  power,  and  watchful  over  their  own 
intereflis,  remained  firm  in  their  alliance  with  France, 
for  feveral  years  ;  and  acfively  oppofed  the  further 
progrefs  of  the  imperial  aggrandizement.  It  was 
'not  till  Francis  the  Firft,  occupied  by  his  pleafures, 
negligent  of  the  concerns  of  his  crown  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  compelled  by  the  incapacity  of  his  gene- 
^rals,  to  abandon  the  Milanefe,  no  longer  extended  j 
'proteclion  to  his  allies ;  that  the  Republic,  unwil¬ 
lingly,  quitted  him,  and  entered  into  connexions 
fof  policy  with  Charles  the  Fifth.  When  the  French 
Itmonarch,  roufed  from  his  inaction,  invaded  Italy, 

^and  marched  towards  Milan  in  pe'.fon,  the  Senate 
renewed  the  antient  treaty  of  offenfive  alliance  with. 

Tim;  but,  apprehenfive  of  the  vengeance  which  the 
I* emperor  m.ight  inflict  on  them,  they  kept  it  fecret, 
till  the  fortunate  iflue  of  the  fiege  of  Pavia,  then 
[Jbefieged  by  Francis,  fliould  enable  them  to  divulge 
1' their  change  of  fyftem.  The  battle  of  Pavia,  and 
the  imprifonment  of  the  French  king,  left  them,  in 
common  with  the  reft  of  Italy,  almoft  at  the  mercy 
<of  the  imperial  court.  In  this  critical  fituation, 
they  took  m.eafures  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the 
'■  danger  which  impended,  by  contracling  an  alliance 


1524. 


(19)  I.augier,  vol.  viii.  p.  460. 
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CHAP,  with  the  pope  and  the  Florentines,  for  mutual  pre-» 
fervation.  On  the  releafe  of  Francis  from  his  cap- 
*J27.  tivity  at  Madrid,  Venice  inftantly  figned  with  him 
the  treaty  of  Cognac,  and  fuftained  her  part,  for 
feveral  years,  in  the  hoftilities,  which  were  recom- 
IJ29-  menced  between  France  and  the  emperor.  Aban- 
doned  by  her  ally  at  the  peace  of  Cambray,  thei 
Senate  made  honourable  conditions  for  the  Repub- 
Bologna,  and  neither  facrificed  her  rights,j 
Venice.  nor  departed  from  her  dignity  (20).  But,  profit-j 
ing  by  her  paft  experience,  impoveriRied  by  the; 
expenditure  of  more  than  five  millions  of  ducats,^ 
and  annually  diminifliing  in  the  extent  of  her  com-| 
merce;  Venice  could  never  afterwards  be  drawn 
into  any  ofFenfive  operations,  in  favour  of  either 
Charles,  or  Francis.  The  infidious  propofitions  of 
the  former,  and  the  magnificent  promifes  of  the 
latter  prince,  were  equally  ineffectual  to  induce,  or 
terrify  the  Senate.  Always  armed  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  own  dominions,  and  prepared  to  punilh 
any  infraction  of  the  treaties  fubfifting  with  foreign 
powers,  they  adhered  to  the  moft  rigid  neutrality. 
Henry  the  Second,  king  of  France,  inflamed  with 
an  hereditary  paflion  to  conquer  Naples  and  Milan, 
found  the  fame  fteady  refiftance,  when  he  repeatedly  : 
attempted  to  involve  Venice  in  the  quarrel.  Thej: 
Republic  appeared  no  more  among  the  allies,  or. 
auxiliaries,  and  left  the  two  crowns  to  decide  theiri 
differences,  without  entering  the  lifts  (21).  .  ! 

Tu°rki(h^^^  A  more  formidable  adverfary,  than  the  houfe  o^: 
affairs.  Auftria,  attracted  all  the  attention,  and  demandedl 
all  the  vigilance  of  the  Venetian  government.  The! 
Turkilh  power  had,  for  above  two  hundred  years,!! 
been  advancing  with  rapid  ftrides,  and  feemed  to: 
menace  them  with  the  moft  ferious  calamities.  A^ 

(ao)  Laugier,  vol.  ix.  p.  387—390.  and  vol.  x.  p.  4a--48.  Mod.  Univ. 
Hif.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  367,  368. 

(21)  Laugier,  vol.  x.  p.  79'~^4‘  Mod.  Uuiv.  Hif,  vol,  x.xvii.  p.  371. 
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:arly  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  chap. 
!\.murath  the  Second,  then  emperor  of  the  'lurks, 
lad  deprived  the  Republic  of  the  city  and  territory 
rf  Salonichi,  the  Theffalonica  of  antiquity;  though 
:eded  to  Venice  by  the  Greek  emperor,  John  Pale-  ' 
alogus,  to  whom  it  rightfully  belonged  (22).  Ma- progrefs of 
lomet  the  Second,  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Amurath, 
ay  the  capture  of  Conftantinople,  became  an  objedron.^""^' 
af  dread  to  all  the  chriftian  Rates ;  but  to  none  fo 
jeculiarly  as  to  the  Venetians  ;  who,  from  the  num- 
aer  and  importance  of  their  poffeflions  in  the  Archi- 
jelago,  the  Morea,  and  along  the  coafts  of  Greece, 
lad  every  reafon  to  dread  the  attacks  of  fo  ambi- 
ious  and  powerful  a  neighbour.  Induced  by  thefe 
:onfiderations,  the  Senate,  only  two  years  after  the 
txtinclion  of  the  Greek  empire,  concluded  a  folemn 
treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  Mahomet ;  but, 
rie  adhered  to  his  engagements  no  longer  than  they 
appeared  compatible  with  his  interefts  ;  and  hoflili- 
lies  commenced  between  the  fleets,  near  the  gulf 
af  Corinth.  The  Venetians  were  repulfed  before 
hat  city,  and  obliged  to  retreat  in  diforder  '  23). 

;n  the  enfuing  year,  they  entered  into  an  alliance 
vith  the  fophy  of  Perfia,  and  the  prince  of  Cara- 
nania,  againft  Mahomet ;  but,  neither  the  afliftance 
)f  thofe  ibvereigns,  nor  the  efforts  of  the  Republic, 

;ould  impede  the  progrefs  of  the  furkilh  emperor. 

After  taking  Athens  by  ilorm,  he  appeared  before 
^egropont,  the  Euboea  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  head 
of  three  hundred  floips,  and  feventy  thoufand  troops. 

I'he  city  made  a  brave  and  defperate  refiftance ;  but, 
sit  length,  lurrendered,  together  with  the  ifland  it- 
relf(24).  Undifinayed  by  their  misfortunes,  the 
oenate  fuftained  the  war  for  feverai  years,  almoft 

(22)  Hiftory  of  the  Ottoman  Empiie,  by  Demetrius  Cantemir,  part  i  book 
i.  p.  84-  , 

'  (23)  l,auo‘ier,  vol.  vii.  p.  107 — m. 

(24)  Ibid.  p.  181— 1S8,  and  p.  2O3_.205,  an4  p.  231—238.  Vanel.  Hit. 
dts  Cures,  4  vols.  vol.  ii.  p.  117— 127. 
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CHAP-  unfupported  by  any  other  European  ftate,  againil^ 
the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  conduo^ 
ted  by  Mahomet.  Croia,  in  Albania,  with  many 
inferior  places,  w^ere  fucceflively  loft.  Dalmatia 
was  ravaged ;  and  even  Friuli  w^as  twice  invaded, 
by  the  baftiaw  of  Bofnia,  who  fpread  terror  to  the 
gates  of  Trevifo,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Venicei 
Peace  con-  '1  he  gari'ifon  of  Scutari,  alone,  repulfed  the  Turks^ 
Matonaet''  and  reftfted  their  attacks ;  but,  in  order  to  obtaii 
thes”eTonV  a  peace,  it  became  indifpenfable  to  cede  that  impop 
tant  place.  Mahomet  dictated  the  terms  of  pacii 
cation ;  retained  all  his  moft  valuable  conquefts 
exacted  a  tribute  of  ten  thoufand  ducats  annually 
as  the  price  of  his  friendfhip ;  and  became  mor 
formidable  than  ever  to  the  Republic.  He  adhei 
ed,  neverthelefs,  inviolably  to  the  treaty  till  hi 
death  (25).  _ 

1581,  isii-  On  the  accefllon  of  Bajazet  the  Second,  tna 
KSth  prince  renewed  and  confirmed  the  peace,  figned  b; 
Bajazet  the  father;  but,  the  Senate  having,  not  long  after 
w^ards,  gained  poffeffion  of  the  two  illands  of  Zac 
and  Cephalonia,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  tlj 
Adriatic,  the  Turkifii  emperor  inftantly  demandq] 
them,  as  dependencies  of  his  donainions.  Terrifiq. 
at  the  menaces  wdth  which  the  requifition  w^as  a<j 
companied,  the  Republic  did  not  venture  to  refii 
A  fort  of  compromife  was  obtained  from  the  indu, 
gence  of  the  Porte.  Cephalonia  w'as  delivered 
to  the  bafhaw  of  the  Morea  ;  and  Zant  remained  1^ 
the  Venetians,  upon  payment  of  an  annual  tribul 
of  five  hundred  ducats.  This  conceffion  havii; 
appeared  the  fultan,  he  allowed  them  to  enjoy  | 
precarious  repofe  for  feveral  years ;  when  his  amtjj 
tion  prompting  him  to  new  enterprizes,  herecor:| 
nienced  hoftilities.  Appearing  in  perfon  before  Lr 
panto,  w^hile  his  fleet  precluded  all  fuccours  by  fe 


Vanel,  vol.  ii-  p.  iji*— and  p. 
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lie  garrifon  capitulated  ;  and  various  cities  in  the  c  a  p. 
/lorea  followed  the  example.  The  Venetians,  not- 
/ithftanding,  procured  an  honourable  peace  from  i^siiisu. 
lajazet ;  who,  attacked  in  Europe,  by  the  kings  of 
iungary  and  Poland,  and  in  Aha,  by  the  fophy  of 
‘erlia,  readily  likened  to  the  propofals  of  accom- 
aodation,  made  him  by  the  Venetian  embalfador. 
lephalonia  was  reftored  to  the  Republic,  and  all  the 
ommercial  immunities,  enjoyed  by  the  nation^  in 
he  Ottoman  dominions,  were  confirmed.  During 
he  ftate  of  depreflion,  to  which  Venice  was  reduced 
)y  the  effeclis  of  the  league  of  Cambray,  it  was 
:ven  determined  in  the  Senate,  to  implore  the  pro- 
cdion  and  affikance  of  Bajazetj  but,  the  emperor 
^aximilian  having  raifed  the  liege  of  Padua,  and 
'heir  affairs  affuming  a  more  favourable  afpecl,  the 
iicafure  was  not  carried  into  execution  (26}. 

Selim  thePirll  having  dethroned  his  father,  and 
eized  on  the  Turkifli  empire,  found  too  much  oc-  Selim,  and 
iupation  in  fubjecling  lus  dominions,  and  extirpat- 
Ing  the  adherents  of  his  brother  Achmer,  to  permit  venke. 
pt  his  carrying  war  into  the  territories  of  Venice. 

He  readily  confirmed  the  fubfilting  treaty,  and  fe- 
cured  his  tran(}uillity  in  that  quarter.  ^  But,  no 
fooner  was  he  liiicrated  from  his  domeftic  embar- 
raffments,  than  lie  prepared  to  fall  upon  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Dalmatia,  and  afiembled  forces  at  Vaiona, 
on  the  coafl  of  Epirus,  for  the  purpofe.  Death 
prevented  his  farther  profecution  of  the  defign ; 
and  Solyman  the  Second,  his  fon,  began  his  long  ,51.. 
and  memorable  reign,  by  the  warnieit  demonfira- 
tions  of  amity  towards  the  Republic.  During  near 
'fifty  years  that  he  occupied  the  throne,  only  one 
rupture  took  place  between  them  ;  into  which  the 

Venetians  were  reluctantly  drawn  by  the  emperor 

i 

(26)  Cantemir,  pait  i.  book  iii.  p.  Il6  — 14*.  Vaat!.  vol.  ii.  p-  J7t 
232.  pallim. 
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CHAP.  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the  reigning  pope,  Paul  the 
Third.  For  eighteen  years  fubfequent  to  the  accef- 


1521. 


Rupture 


lion  of  Solyman,  that  enlightened  and  magnani¬ 
mous  prince  treated  the  Senate  with  peculiar  dil- 
tinclion ;  continued  to  the  fubjefts  of  Venice,  the 
enjoyment  of  all  their  commercial  privileges ;  and 
repeatedly  terminated,  by  a  prompt  accommoda^ 
tion^  the  accidental  caufes  of  mifintelligence  which 
arofe.  His  ambition,  and  thirll  of  glory,  were 
principally  directed  againft  Hungary,  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  and  the  Perfians.  Barbaroifa,  the  ableft 
naval  commander  of  his  age,  and  the  fcourge  of 
the  chriftian  ftates,  was  placed  by  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Ottoman  fleets,  which  carried  defolation 
along  the  coafls  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Sicily.: 
Rhodes,  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  was  fub- 
jeried,  after  a  long  and  heroic  defence,  made  by 
the  knights  of  St.  John  of  jerufalem. 

The  capture  of  feme  Tuikifh  gallies  near  the 
withSoiy-  entrance  of  the  Adriatic,  which  had  been  miflaken 
by  the  Venetians  for  pirates,  firft  alienated  the  mind, 
and  roufed  the  indignation,  of  the  fultan.  The 
artifices  and  expoftulations  of  Charles  the  Fifth,] 
who  exerted  every  nerve  to  involve  the  Venetians! 
in  a  war  againft  Solyman,  widened  the  breach.! 
After  vehement  debates  in  the  fenate,  and  great] 
irrefolution,  it  was,  by  a  very  flender  majority,; 
refolved  to  join  the  league  of  the  pope  and  the! 
emperor,  againft  the  Turks,  This  determination, 
embraced  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  wifeft 
members  of  the  iegiflature,  was  produriive  only  of 
lofs  and  misfortune  to  the  State.  The  combined 
1521,1540.  fleets  atchieved  no  enterprize  of  moment.  Andrew;! 
Doria,  who  commanded  in  chief,  negledted,  or  re- 
fufed  the  faireft  occafions  of  combating  Barbaroflai 
with  advantage.  Procraftination,  or  diftruft  and] 
jealou'y,  charaeferifed  every  operation  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  commander,  and  impeded  the  general  fuccefs.; 
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Wearied  with  thefe  obftacles,  injured  in  their  trade,  c  i^a  p. 
'ncapable  of  fupporting  the  heavy  pecuniary  impo- 
itions  laid  on  to  maintain  the  war,  betrayed  by  1521,1540. 
heir  own  minifters,  and  receiving  no  effential  fer- 
■/ice  from  their  allies,  the  Senate  condefcended  to 
ue  for  a  feparate  peace.  Solyman,  after  a  Ihort 
^elay,  and  affcded  reluctance,  confented  to  treat  j  ^  • 

')ut,  it  was,  as  a  conqueror,  who  grants  and  dic¬ 
tates  to  a  vanquifhed  enemy.  Napoli  di  Romania, 
ind  Malvafia,  the  only  two  remaining  poflelTions  in 
'he  Morea,  were  ceded  to  him,  as  the  price ;  and 
Ihree  hundred  thoufand  ducats  were  paid  to  the 
rurkifli  fultan,  to  reimburfe  him  for  the  expences 
bf  a  war,  which  had  produced  to  the  Republic  only 
‘njury  and  diftionour  (27). 

Inftrufted  by  experience,  the  Senate  embraced  154°.  1566. 
cnore  falutary  meafures,  and  determined  to  cultivate  of°p|acT°^ 
.ifliduoufly  the  friendfhip  of  the  Porte*  Confcious 
if  the  great  difparity  of  their  force,  annually  di- 
minifliing  in  their  revenues,  and  incapable  of  reco- 
i/ering  the  commerce,  which  fortune  had  thrown 
Into  the  poffellion  of  the  Portugueze ;  Venice  no 
onger  flood  forward,  after  the  middle  of  the  fix- 
ceenth  century,  either  in  the  commotions  of  Italy, 
or  againfl  the  Ottoman  power.  Peace  was  the  only 
objeft  of  their  counfels,  and  a  rigid  neutrality,  the 
firll:  meafure  which  theypurfued,  for  its  attainment. 

Their  apprehenfion  of  irritating  the  Turks,  and 
their  dread  of  another  rupture,  were  fuch,  that,  to 
avoid  it,  they  thought  fcarcc  any  conceflion  too 
important.  This  timidity  was  evinced  by  their 
promptitude  and  anxiety,  to  flifle  every  occafion  of 
quarrel,  and  to  purchafe  a  continuance  of  tranquil¬ 
lity,  by  prefents  to  the  vizier  and  principal  mini- 
flcrs  at  Conflantinople.  Solyman,  who  wanted  not 


>  (27)  Vanel.  vol.  ii.  and  iii.  pafTim.  Cantfmir,  part  i.  book  iii.  p.  174- 
204.  Laugier,  vol,  irt.  painm,  and  p.  564—579. 
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CHAP,  enemies  to  occupy  his  arras,  graciouflv  acceptei 

_ their  proffered  friendfliip,  and  remained,  till  thj 

1540,1566.  end  of  his  life  and  reign,  in  amity  with  the  'Ra 
public.  An  uninterrupted  peace  of  near  thirtj 
years,  feemed  to  have  obliteraied  all  animofities 
and  to  have  extinguiflicd  any  caufe  for  a  rupture 
But,  thefe  appearances  foon  changed,  on  the  accel 
fion  of  Selim  the  Second ;  and  Venice,  long  difufd 
to  hoftilities,  was  unwillingly  compelled  again  ti 
arm  for  her  own  protection  (2 S'*.  ^  ! 

i?66,  i570.  phe  new  fultan  did  not  immediately  evince  hi 
opi'by  intention  to  infringe  the  treaties,  fubfifting  betweej 
Selim  the  Turks  and  Venetians  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
Second.  Confirming  them ;  but,  his  fubfequent  coij 

dud  foon  difplayed  his  real  determination.  Tfi 
ifland  of  Cyprus  had,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
excited  the  ambition  of  the  Ottoman  princes  ;  whc 
after  having  exterminated  the  Mammelucs,  am 
fubjecffed  Egypt,  had  ffiil  permitted  this  tributar 
kingdom  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Republic 
Venice.  Selim  was  allured  to  attempt  its  redudior 
by  many  motives;  the  fertility  of  the  foil;  its  v 
cinity  to  Syria  and.  Egypt ;  and  the  probable  eaji 
with  which  the  conqueil  might  be  effected.  Ti|i 
Senate,  unwilling  to  engage  in  war,  was  incredj: 
lous,  and  negligent  in  arming  for  its  defence  :  whii: 
the  Turkilh  fleet  landed,  invefted  Famagofia,  ait 
befieged  Nicofia,  the  two  capitals.  Ihe  latter  citji 
vigoroufly  prefiTed,  and  ill  prepared  for  refiftano 
was  taken  after  a  fiege  of  fourteen  days ;  but,  Fj 
magofta  repulfed  the  affailants  (29).  i| 

1570.  Meanwhile,  the  Venetian  government,  reluda^l 
^riWfov  commence  hoftilities,  but  reduced  to  that  necej 
,c'i(ikg  the  fity  by  the  arrogance  and  attacks  of  Selim,  affertej 
its  antient  courage,  and  prepared  vigoroufly  t 


(2S)  Vanel.  vol.  ii.  p.  450—508.  pafTim,  Laugicr,  vol.  x.  p.  i— tjl 
palTim.  |i 

I  l(j)  I.  'uoi-r,  vol,  X.  p.  135 — 20J. 
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jrepel  the  invaders.  A  great  league  was  formed  for  c  h  a  p, 
l;heir  protection,  with  the  Holy  See,  and  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain.  Refources,  adequate  to  the  emer-  1570- 
rency,  were  found  in  the  patriotifm  of  every  clafs 
of  fiibiccts.  The  greateft  exertions  were  made  in 
utting  out  a  formidable  and  well-appointed  fleet. 
Succours  were  fent  to  tiie  Cypriots  ;  and  after  many 
delays,  the  combined  forces  of  Spain.  Rome,  and 
Cenice,  effected  their  junction.  But,  the  oppoflte 
nterefts  of  the  confedeiate  powers;  the  infincerity 
and  duplicity  of  Philip  ;  and  the  numerous  impedi- 
ments  to  any  joint  plan  of  oflenflve  operation,  ren¬ 
dered  all  thefe  preparations  abortive.  The  firft 
naval  campaign  produced  fcarcely  any  event  of 
noment.  The  illuitrious  victory  of  Lepanto,  gain-  1571. 
^d  over  the  Turks,  was  not  improved,  and  did  not  Lepiato! 
regain  the  ifland  of  Cyprus.  Famagofla,  after  fuf- 
taining  above  a  year’s  liege,  and  having  been  re- 
luced  to  extremities,  capitulated.  Cyprus  became 
t  Turkifli  province.  No  effectual  impreflion  could  Unfuccefr- 
0^  made  on  the  Ottoman  dominions,  in  Albania, 
nr  Epirus.  Their  fleet,  which  feeraed  to  have  been 
annihilated  by  Don  John  of  Auftria,  at  Lepanto, 
vas  fpeedily  refitted,  and  appeared  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Morea,  under  the  command  of  Ulucciali,  ready 
to  try  the  chance  of  war.  Selim  relaxed  in  none 
!)f  his  demands,  and  menaced  Dalmatia  with  his 
forces.  A  third  campaign  had  only  evinced  the  1572. 
tmpracticability  of  effecting  any  enterprize,  with 
ihe  combined  fquadrons ;  and  Philip’s  reluctance  to 
end  his  aid  towards  recovering  Cyprus,  or  permit- 
ing  his  gallies  to  become  fublervient  to  the  Vene- 
;ian  greatnefs,  was  manifeft  and  inconteftible.  Pius 
;he  Fifth,  who  had  enthuriaftically  fupported  the 
war,  in  a  double  capacity,  as  a  fovereign  .and  a 
Dontiff,  was  no  more  ;  and  Gregory  the  Thirteenth 
did  not  poffefs  the  energy  or  affection  to  the  caufe, 
which  had  diftinguiflied  his  predeceflbr  in  the  chair 
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c  H  A  p.  of  St.  Peter.  France  was  in  alliance  with  the  Porte ; 
and  the  other  European  ftates  were  either  unable  ot 
1572.  unwillins;  to  affift  the  Venetians.  Abandoned  to 
their  own  ftrength,  they  felt  their  infufhciency  to 
combat  the  power  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  then  in 
its  meridian  j  and  their  alliances  had  only  hitherto 
>573*  aggravated  their  misfortunes.  In  this  fituation. 
they  opened  a  negotiation  for  peace,  at  Conftanti. 
nopie ;  and  Selim,  fatisfied  with  his  acquifition  d 
Cyprus,  readily  confented  to  a  feparate  treaty^ 
which  was  purchafed  on  the  part  of  the  Republic 
by  a  ceflion  of  that  iiiand,  and  the  payment  of  J 
confiderable  fum  to  the  fultan.  They  were  toc 
well  juflified,  by  his  late  conqueft,  and  their  owl 
Separate  hate  of  deprelTion,  in  concluding  the  war,  at^  anj 
peace,  made  and  cvcn  Philip  himfelf  exprefled  neithei 

indignation  nor  furprize,  at  their  having  withdraw! 
from  a  confederacy,  which  had  not  profited  of  thi 
moft  fignal  victory  ever  obtained  over  the  Ottomans 
or  atchieved  any  enterprize  beneficial  to  the  Vene 
tIans(3o). 

1574.  It  is  at  this  tcra,  with  the  termination  of  th» 
Veniefat  Turkifli  war,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  view 
twsperiod.  and  form  an  eftimate,  of  the  fituation  and  refource 
of  Venice.  That  Republic  no  longer  occupied  th 
place  which  flie  had  filled  in  the  European  fyftcnl 
Diminution  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  He( 
Mdofuadi!  dominions  had  Vuffered  great  dilapidations,  froii 
the  fucceffive  inroads  of  the  infidels ;  and  fome  q 
her  moft  fertile  colonies,  or  provinces,  had  beei 
fubjecled  to  the  Mahometan  power.  Albania,  Epi 
rus,  Greece,  tlie  Morea,  Cyprus,  and  many  of  th 
iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  had  been  once  theirs,  il 
whole,  or  in  part ;  but,  were  fo  no  longer.  Th 
remaining  poflefiions  of  Dalmatia,  Candia,  ani 

(3c)  Cantemlv,  parti  bonk  iii.  p.  222  225,  Vancl.  vol.  iii,  p.  27~9': 

Laugicr,  vpl.  p.20a  —  2S2. 
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Corfu,  were  held  by  a  precarious  tenure.  Many  c  p. 
channels  of  commerce  were  dried  up,  and  no  new 
ones  were  opened.  The  ineftimable  monopoly  of  »S74' 
the  fpice  trade,  which  had  for  ages  rendered  them 
opulent,  was  irrecoverably  transferred  to  another 
nation ;  and  all  the  commodities  of  Arabia  and 
India  found  their  way  into  Europe,  by  the  paflage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  impoflible 
for  human  wifdom  to  difcover  a  remedy  adequate 
to  redreffing  this  injury.  Even  the  navigation  of 
the  Adriatic,  over  which  Venice  had  always  arro¬ 
gated  a  fort  of  exclufive  fovereignty,  was  become 
very  infecure.  The  Turkifti  admiral,  in  1571,  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  had  advanced  fo  far  up  it  on  the  Dal¬ 
matian  coaft,  as  not  only  to  defolate  the  iilands  of 
Curzola  and  Lezina,  but,  to  ftrike  terror  into  Ve¬ 
nice  itfelf  (31)*  Beiides  thefe  enemies,  a  nation  of 
pirates,  called  Ufcoques,  whofe  principal  retreat  was 
at  the  town  of  Segna  in  Moelachia,  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  gulf,  being  fecretly  proteded  by  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  committed  perpetual  depredations 
on  the  veffels  of  the  Republic.  They  were,  indeed, 
repeatedly,  purfued  and  deftroyed ;  but,  they  as 
conftantly  revived,  and  renewed  their  enormi¬ 
ties  (32). 

With  the  territories  and  commerce  of  Venice,  Revenu«$. 
neceifarily  funk  their  revenues,  which  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  diminiflied ;  and  which-  had  been  exhaufted 
by  the  late  onerous  and  expenfive  war,  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  expedients  the  moft  pernicious,  had 
been,  of  neceffity,  adopted,  in  order  to  raife  funds 
for  its  profecution.  The  incredible  fum  of  three 
hundred  thoufand  ducats  a  month,  was  not  more 
than  adequate  to  the  various  demands,  during  the 
hoftilities  with  Selim  j  which  had  coif  the  Republic 


(31)  Laugter,  vol.  x.  p.  232—434. 

(32)  Ibid.  p.  IIO,  III,  and  p.  123—125. 
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.  twelve  millions  of  ducats  (33).  Fourteen  per  cent*-* 
intereft  was  given  by  the  State,  for  money  lent  to} 
the  public,  at  that  time  (34).  Yet,  every  expe-j 
dient  to  find  fupplies,  would  have  been  infufficientJ 
if  Pius  the  Fifth,  in  his  zeal  againft  the  Turks,  had* 
not  authorized  the  government  to  levy  three-tenths ^ 
of  the  whole  revenues  of  the  clergy,  throughout  ., 
the  Venetian  dominions  (35)*  Gregory  the  I  hir-i^ 
teenth  was  not  To  liberal  of  the  ecclefiaftical  pro-\ 
perty.  A  portion  of  the  public  domain  was  fold^ 
in  1570,  to  enable  the  Senate  to  fuftain  the  war. 
Thefe  expedients  forcibly  evince  the  exhaufted  ftate 
of  the  exchequer  (36).  Men,  as  well  as  money, 
were  wanting ;  and  in  1571,  all  exiles  were  recalled 
and  pardoned,  on  condition  of  ferving  on  board 
the  fleet.  Exemption  during  four  years,  from 
every  burden  or  pecuniary  impofition,  was,  at  the 
fame  time,  granted  to  fuch  perfons,  as  voluntarily 
embarked  againft  the  enemy  (37). 

Notwithftanding  thefe  diminutions  of  their  for¬ 
mer  fplendor,  commerce,  and  greatnefs,  Venice,  in 
1574,  remained  a  powerful  ftate.  Befides  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Lombardy,  fubjeft  to  the  Republic  ;  Fri¬ 
uli,  Iftria,  and  Dalmatia,  together  with  the  two 
iflands  of  Corfu  and  Candia,  continued  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  her  dominion.  All  thefe  territories  united, 
formed  a  very  confiderable  power,  as  compared 
with  thofe  of  Italy.  After  the  entire  extindlion  of 
the  trade  with  India,  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  had 
taken  place  before  this  period  ;  the  Venetians  were 
flill  in  pofleflion  of  almoft  all  the  commerce,  W'hich 
was  carried  on  with  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  the  Le-’ 
vant,  and  the  Turkifli  empire.  Their  velTels  navi-  • 

t 

(33)  Above  6ve  millions  fterling.  < 

(34)  Mod.  Univ.  Hift.  vol,  xxvii.  p.  384,  and  433.  Gregorio  Lcti,  vol,  iv. 

J).  51  and  53. 

(35)  I-'ugier,  vol.  x.  p.  206. 

(36)  Ibid.  p.  I  76. 

(37)  Ibid.  p.  221.  » 
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ted  the  German  ocean,  and  fupplied  the  Englifli  chap. 
ith  many  articles  of  convenience  or  luxury. 
mry  the  Eighth  encouraged  and  protected  them,  1574- 
iring  his  whole  reign  ;  and  all  the  privileges  which 
had  accorded,  were  confirmed  by  the  regency,  merce. 
der  Edward  VI. ;  to  whom,  on  his  accellion,  the 
nate  had  deputed  an  embafifador,  to  folicit  the 
ntinuation  of  their  antient  immunities,  and  free- 
m  of  importation  (37)*  With  all  the  circles  of 
:rmany,.  a  great  intercourfe  was  carried  on,  by 
ians  of  land  carriage,  through  the  Tyrol ;  and 
nice  derived  immenfe  profits,  from  this  branch 
her  induftry.  No  ftate,  except  Tufcany,  in 
3  fixteenth  century,  had  made  fuch  exertions,  in 
lining  and  cultivating  their  wafte  lands.  Large 
(dis,  in  the  Trevifane  and  Paduan,  were,  by  order 
the  Senate,  in  1557,  completely  refcued  from 
;  ftagnant  waters,  with  which  they  had  been  pre- 
lufly  covered,  and  rendered  produdive  (38). 
ery  regulation,  which  could  fuftain,  or  perpe- 
ite  the  grandeur  of  the  commonwealth,  was  en- 
ed,  and  enforced,  by  the  wifdom  of  the  govern- 
nt.  Bergamo  and  Udine,  two  important  fron- 
.*  cities,  the  one  towards  Milan,  and  the  other 
the  fide  of  Carniola,  were  fortified  in  i  567,  and 
dered  as  nearly  impregnable,  as  the  art  of  engi- 
:rs  could  effed,  in  that  age  (39).  The  arfenal 
I  been  burnt  in  the  year  1 569  ;  and  this  calamity, 
vas  apprehended,  had  much  encouraged  Selim 
come  to  an  immediate  rupture  with  the  Republic, 
ivas  reconftruded  without  delay,  and  rendered 
•re  capacious  and  magnificent  f  40). 

The  Venetian  navy  was  formidable,  numerous, 
i  regulated  with  the  utmofi;  care.  On  emergen- 

(37)  Laugier,  vol.  x.  p.  64,  65. 

(38)  Ibid.  p.  106,  107. 

(39)  Ihid.  p,  137. 

(40)  Ibid,  p,  143— I4S- 
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c  H  A  p.  cies,  a  great  fleet  could  be  equipped  with  afloni 
ing  celerity.  An  extraordinary  proof  of  their  a 
1574-  lity  in  this  refpect,  though  on  a  fmaller  fcale,  \ 
exhibited  to  Henry  the  Third,  when  at  Venice, 
1574.  While  a  collation  was  ferved  up  to  him 
the  hall  of  the  arfenal,  a  galley  was  begun,  c 
ftrucfed,  and  finiflied,  with  every  requilite  for  p 
ting  to  fea,  in  the  fliort  fpace  of  two  hours 
•Maiinp.  commencement  of  the  Cyprian  war,  in  15 

ninety-one  gallies,  befides  other  veflels  of  fma 
dimenfions,  were  completely  fitted  for  fea,  ifi 
courfe  of  a  few  days  (42).  In  the  following  yi 
at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  the  Republic  had 
hundred  and  ten  gallies  in  their  divifion  of  the  c 
federate  fleet ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  that  memor; 
victory,  was  allowed  to  have  been  eminently 
to  the  fuperior  conftruciion  of  the  Venetian  fli 
and  to  the  dexterity  of  their  nautical  operations  (. 
Such  was  their  naval  reputation  and  ftrength,  ' 
had  the  Senate  made  an  early  and  vigorous  exery 
of  it  againft  the  Turks,  when  they  'firft  inva 
Cyprus,  inftead  of  relying  on  Philip  the  Secc 
and  the  league ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
lim  might  have  been  reduced  to  abandon  his  pro 
upon  the  ifland,  or  that  he  w'ould  have  permii 
the  Republic  to  retain  it,  on  receiving  an  augn 
tation  of  the  annual  tribute. 

Arts,  and  If  Venice  had,  however,  declined  in  folid  gr 
fhe  neverthelefs  retained  all  the  external 
gance  of  a  profperous  and  opulent  commonwea 
The  city  was  adorned  with  the  productions  of 
and  genius,  which  vied  in  its  embellifliment. 
ladio  and  Scamozzi  reared  the  moft  fumptuous 
laces  along  their  canals,  and  carried  architeclun 
its  higheft  point  of  beauty,  Sanibvino,  and  m 

(41)  Laugier,  vol.  x.  p.  301. 

(42)  Ibid.  p.  159. 

(4i)  P-  24S»  and  348.  Gregorio  Leli,  toI.  ir.  p.  52, 
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hers,  adorned  the  dueal  palace,  with  models  of  c  h  a  p. 
:rfe6lion  in  fculpture.  The  Venetian  fchool  of 
•inting  produced  a  Titian,  a  Paul  Veronefe,  and  <534* 
Tintoret  (44).  Strangers,  from  every  part  of 
irope,  eagerly  crouded  to  the  capital  of  a  Repub- 
not  more  renowned  for  its  fevere  policy  and 
ifdom,  than  abundant  in  all  the  fofteft  gratifica- 
)ns  of  refinement  and  luxury.  The  reception 
ven  to  Henry  the  Third,  on  his  paflage  from 
)land  into  France,  in  the  year  1574,  exceeded,  in  « 

lender  and  diverfity  of  magnificent  exhibition, 
ly  thing  which  had  been  feen  or  imagined  in  the 
cteenth  century.  The  deferiptions  of  thofe  fefti- 
ils,  left  us  by  cotemporary  hiftorians,  fill  the  mind 
ith  aftonifhment,  at  the  tafte  and  grandeur  which 
larafterized  all  the  diverfions  and  lliews,  invented 
•  celebrate  the  vifit  of  the  king  of  France  (45)* 

'44)  Laugier,  vol.  x.  p.  94,95,  and  137. 

.45)  IWd.  p.  290—307. 
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Rife  of  the  Republic  of  Florence. — Elevation  of  the  j 
mily  of  Medecis. — Charadler  and  adiions  of  Cofmo 
Medecis. — Adminijiration  of  Lorenzo. — Expuifton 
his  fon. — Appearance:,  and  death  of  Savo?iarola.- 
Revival  of  the  Republic. — Rejioration  of  the  Hoi\ 
of  Medecis. — Their  fecond  expulfion. — Sie^e  of 
rence. — Reign  and  death  of  Alexander. — Eledlion 
Cofmo. — State  of  Florence  at  that  period. — Reign.,  ai 
adiions  of  Cofmo. — Siege,  and  redudiion  of  Sienna.-^ 
Title  of  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  conferred  on  Cj 
tno. — Felicity  of  his  government. — His  domcjtic  misfot 
tunes. — His  death,  and  charadter.— State  of  Tufa 
ny,  in  1574. — Manufadtures. — Commerce. — Ari 
— Forces. — Population. — Felicity,  and  profperity  \ 
Cofmd s  reign. 

^  ^  i  ^  ^  ^  interefl.  which  is  excited  by  the  hiftoj 

c— V— »  i  ftates  and  kingdoms,  does  not  always  be| 
intereft,  a  proportioD  to  their  extent  or  magnitude.  Tl 
thrhifto'’ry  empire  of  Ruffia,  which  prevails  over  fo  large 
ofFiorence.  portion  of  the  earth,  awakens  little  curiofity,  tl 
the  genius  of  Peter  the  Firft  introduced  civilizatid 
and  brought  his  fubjeds  forward  to  notice,  3 
members  of  a  fyftem,  connected,  in  all  its  part: 
by  the  common  bonds  of  fimilarity  of  manners  afl 
civil  policy.  Florence,  on  the  contrary,  fmall  a|l 
contraded  in  its  territory,  yet  forcibly  arrefts  tl 
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human  mind,  and  engrofles  its  moft  ferious  atten-  c  ha  p. 
tion.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  at  a  period  when  England,  France,  and  1300, 1400. 
the  northern  powers  w'ere  immerfed  in  barbarifm, 
and  occupied  only  with  the  ferocious  amufements 
of  chivalry  ;  that  celebrated  city  and  republic  had 
emancipated  itfelf  from  the  chains  of  feudal  ty- 
ranny,  and  afpired  to  national  freedom.  R%ui)iic,iii 

vulfed  by  internal  diffenfions,  torn  by  contending  the  middle 
fadions,  and,  like  Athens,  fuffering  many  of  the^s«- 
charaderiftic  calamities,  infeparable  from  a  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government ;  Florence  ftill  advanc¬ 
ed  progreffively  in  fome  of  the  moft  glorious  at¬ 
tainments,  which  diftinguifh  a  civilized  liate  of 
fociety.  The  majefty  of  the  Roman  jurifgrudence 
was  revived  in  their  laws,  which  proteded  and 
fecured  the  enjoyment  of  property.  General  in- 
duftry  and  emulation  were  excited,  by  the  prof- 
peds  of  civU  honours  and 'offices,  to  which  all  the 
citizens  of  the  twenty-one  tribes  were  eligible. 

Arts  and  letters,  which  follow  in  the  train  of  li¬ 
berty,  feemed  to  have  fixed  their  favourite  refi- 
dence  in  Tufeany.  Dante,  the  father  of  Italian 
poetry,  preceded  Petrarch  and  Boccace,  whofe  pro- 
dudions  immortalized  their  councry.  Cimabue 
reftored  and  renewed  the  art  of  painting  ;  in  which 
he  was  even  excelled  by  his  difciple  Giotto,  wdiofe 
talents  embraced  the  filler  fciences  of  fculpture  and 
architedure.  Florence  enjoyed  a  fair  proportion 
of  that  trade,  which  Italy  then  carried  on,  almoft 
exclufively.  Confraternities,  or  companies,  pro-  • 
teefted  by  municipal  regulations,  were  eftabliffied  in 
the  city.  National  banks  facilitated  the  intercourfe 
of  commerce  ;  manufadures  of  wool,  and  of  fiik, 
produced  no  inconfiderable  profits  to  the  adven¬ 
turers,  engaged  in  thofe  fabrics.  Opulence  re- 
fulted  from  fuch  numerous  fources  of  advantage  *, 
and  the  fir  ft  gold  coin,  which  Europe  had  feen, 
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^  ^  deftruclion  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 

v_  .  ftruck  by  the  Florentines  (1). 

1400, 1428.  From  the  bofom  of  commerce,  fprung  the  illuf- 
thefamV  trious  family  of  Medecis,  which,  in  celebrity,  has 
ot  Medecis  eclipfed  thofe  of  almoft  all  the  fovereigns  of  Europe, 
John  de  Medecis,  whofe  influence  and  afcendancy 
in  the  councils  of  the  Commonwealth,  arofe  not 
more  from  his  vaft  poffeffions,  than  from  his  virtue 
and  beneficence,  was  the  firft  banker  and  merchant 
of  Italy.  Cardinal  Colonna,  after  his  elevation  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  name  of  Martin  the 
hifth,  when  reduced  to  apply  to  him  for  pecuniary 
afliftance,  fcrupled  not  to  pledge  to  him  the  pon¬ 
tifical  crown  ;  and  afterwards  created  him  duke  of 
Monteverdi.  At  his  death,  notwithftanding  the 
irnmenfe  treafures  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  fa- 
mily,  yet  fo  boundlefs  had  been  his  largeffes  and 
donations  to  the  neceffitous  among  his  fellow- 
citizens,  that  he  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  a 
prodigious  concourfe  of  his  weeping  countrymen, 
and  honoured  with  the  title  of  Father  of  the 
I  •  Cofmo,  his  eldefi;  fon,  fucceeded  to 

his  virtues,  and  far  excelled  him  in  ftrength  of 
genius,  power,  and  reputation.  Banifhed  from 
Florence  by  a  triumphant  faction,  he  was  recalled, 
only  to  enjoy  an  augmented  degree  of  public  con¬ 
fidence.  Without  the  name,  or  odious  appellation 
of  prince,  he  became  the  real  chief  and  head  of  the' 
Stcom-"  Pericles  had  been  of  Athens.  His  in- 

nicrcc,  and  fluence,  always  exerted  to  produce  the  moft  bene- 
ficial  and  laudable  effeds,  attained  a  folidity  and 
ftrength,  which  no  defpotifm  could  have  conferred. 
Conftantly  engaged  in  commerce,  he  employed  and 
enriched  a  multitude  of  perfons,  who,  in  return,, 
fuftained  his  own  greatnefs.  Modeft  and  fimple  in 

(0  Oalluyi,  H5froirc  de  Tofeane,  vol.  i.  Introduaion,  p.  il-17.  Art' 
€e  VcMif,  vol.  iii.  p.  752,  753. 

i2)  Galkuzi,  Iliooirc  dt  1  ofc»ne,  »ol,  j.  Introduction,  p.  3ic-^i2, 
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iS  exterior,  he  mixed  among  the  citizens  as  an  c  ha  p. 
dividual,  and  avoided  all  demonftrations  of  un-  .  '  , 

.;ceflary  pomp,  or  fplendor.  His  veffels  traded  to  1428, 1464- 
7ery  port ;  and  his  factors  at  Conftantinople,  Cairo, 
jd  along  the  coafts  of  the  Leffer  Afia,  enjoyed  the 
oft  diftinguilhed  confideration.  The  fultans  of 
gypt,  the  emirs  of  Babylon,  and  the  Turkifti 
nperors,  w'ere,  all,  connected  with  him  by  commer- 
lal  ties.  The  Paleologi,  in  vvhofe  family  expired 
le  empire  of  Conftantinople,  fold  him  the  jewels 
:id  fplendid  furniture  of  the  imperial  palaces,  dur- 
ig  the  ftate  of  depreffion  to  which  they  were  re- 
juced,  previous  to  their  final  deftruftion,  by  Ma- 
lomet  the  Second.  But,  Cofmo  derived  a  higher  P^tenio* 
I  aim  to  the  admiration  of  his  cotemporaries  and  °  ^ 
if  pofterity,  than  commerce  or  riches  could  confer, 
iy  his  princely  protection  of  letters  ;  and  this  part 
:,f  his  charafter  had  eminently  conduced. to  the 
pme,  which  he  enjoys  in  hiftory.  The  memorable 
ira,  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  “  the  age  of  the 
I  Medecis,”  commenced  with  Cofmo ;  and  forms 
1  epocha  in  the  annals  of  literature.  His  houfe 
as  the  afylum  of  genius  and  talents,  from  every 
irt  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  moft  precious  ma- 
uferipts,  preferved  by  his  care,  from  the  barbarous 
ige  of  the  Turks,  and  purchafed  by  his  order, 

'ere  tranfmitted  to  future  times.  Numbers  of 
arned  men,  driven  by  the  Turkifti  fultans,  to  take 
ifuge  in  Florence,  and  other  Italian  ftates,  received 
'om  his  bounty,  a  liberal  provifion,  and  repaid 
im  by  their  grateful  eulogiums.  More  fortunate 
1  the  clofe  of  life  than  Pericles,  Cofmo,  after  Death  of 
aving  prefided  during  thirty  years,  over  the 
ublic,  and  having  embellilhed  the  capital  by  mo- 
uments  of  utility  and  magnificence,  expired  in  a 
‘  ery  advanced  age,  and  free  from  the  infirmities 
/ith  which  it  is  ufually  accompanied.  His  memory 
^as  inexprelUbly  dear  to  his  countrymen,  who  in- 
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*  ~  ^  m  J 

1464,  1472 
Peter  pf 
Aletlecis. 


I.oienzo  of 
Meilecis, 


•  fcribed,  by  a  public  decree,  on  his  tomb,  the  gl 
rious  title  of  “  Father  of  his  Country  (3).’’ 

His  wealth  and  influence,  but  neither  his  geniu 
nor  enlarged  beneficence,  defcended  to  Peter,  b 
only  fon.  Indolent,  and  incapable  of  applicatio 
he  devolved  on  others  the  bufinefs  of  the  Stat 
OpprelTed  with  maladies,  he  equally  wanted  vigoi 
of  body  and  of  mind,  adequate  to  his  high  fltu 
tion.  Yet,  beneficent,  liberal,  and  of  unfulli< 
probity,  his  father’s  reputation  and  virtues  fuftaim 
him  ;  and  even  extricated  him  from  repeated  co 
fpiracies,  to  which  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  viftir 
His  life  and  adminiftration  were  terminated  by 
premature  end,  the  refult  of  an  infirm  and  fick 
conftitution  ;  and  the  elevation  to  which  thefami 
of  Medecis  had  attained,  feemed  to  be  menace 
with  extinction,  by  this  event ;  Lorenzo,  the  elde 
of  the  two  fons  of  Peter,  having  fcarcely  attaint 
to  manhood,  and  a  powerful  faction  having  carrh 
war  into  the  dominions  of  the  Commonwealth  (4 

But,  Lorenzo  of  Medecis  was  deftined  to  perj^ 
tuate,  and  to  augment,  the  glory  of  his  anceltoii 
Endowed  with  all  the  qualities,  which  had  fo  era 
nently  appeared  in  Cofmo,  he  evinced  himffi 
worthy  to  fucceed  to  the  civil  and  military  fupi] 
macy  of  the  Republic.  His  active  exertions,  joini 
to  an  experience  beyond  his  years,  enabled  hi 
fpeedily  and  honourably  to  terminate  the  hoftil 
ties,  which  the  enemies  of  his  father  had  carrfi 
on  againft  Florence,  The  city  of  Volterra  haviil 
revolted,  and  thrown  off  its  allegiance,  was  reduc« 
by  Lorenzo,  to  capitulate  ;  and  his  clemency  t 
ward  the  culpable  and  vanquiflied  citizens,  aui 

Galluzzi,  Hiftoire  de  Tofeane,  vol.  i.  Introduflion,  p.  22 — 29.  Jl 
cliiavcl,  book  iv,  v,  vi,  and  vii,  paflim.  L’art  de  Verif.  voi.  iii.  p,  7 
754;  Mod.  Univ.  Hif.  v.  xxxvi.  p.  502—304. 

(4)  Galuzzi,  Hiftoire  de  Tofeane,  vol.  i.  Introduetion,  p.  39,  30.  Ij 
chiavel,  book  vii.  . 
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merited  the  general  efteera  and  afFecUon,  which  he  c  h  a  p. 
had  prevloufly  acquired.  His  power,  exerted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  began  already  to  take  the  1472, 149a. 
deepelf  root.  But,  a  defperate  and  numerous  fac- 
tion,  with  which  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  who  thenrenzo. 

;  occupied  the  papal  fee,  was  not  afhamed  to  connect 
1  himfelf  bv  the  clofeft  tits,  determined  on  his  ex¬ 
termination,  and  that  of  his  family.  It  conveys  to 
ius  a  faitlifui,  though  a  revolting  picture  of  the 
jfpirit  of  the  age  and  of  Italy,  to  confider,  that  the 
fcene  of  this  afiaflination,  in  which  the  fupreme 
I  head  of  the  chriftian  church  was  deeply  and  per¬ 
sonally  implicated,  yas  the  cathedral  of  Florence  ; 
and  the  moment,  deflined  for  its  completion,  that, 
in  vSich  the  elevation  of  the  hoft,  the  moft  folemn 
,  aft  of  the  catholic  religion,  infpired  the  multitude 
alfeiiibled  before  the  altar,  with  prohrate  awe  and 
]  veneration.  Julian,  the  younger  brother  of  Lo¬ 
renzo,  perifhed  by  the  daggers  of  the  affaffins  ;  but 
he  himfelf,  though  wounded,  had  time  to  efcape, 
and  to  preferv'c  his  life.  I’he  Florentines,  irritated 
:  by  fo  daring  and  impious  a  murder,  rofe,  and  exe- 
iCUted  fpeedy  vengeance  upon  the  confpirators. 

1  The  archbifhop  of  Pifa,  who,  notwithftanding  the 
c  fanftity  of  his  charafter  and  office,  had,  like  Six- 
i.tus,  affumed  a  principal  part  in  the  plot,  was 
f;  hanged,  in  his  pontifical  habit,  at  the  windows  of 
f,the  palace  of  the  Republic;  and  the  attempt  to 
extinguifla  the  power  and  family  of  the  Medecis, 

[  only  contributed  to  confirm  the  authority  of  Lo- 
5  renzo,  and  to  endear  him  to  his  countrymen  (5'. 

Incapable  of  remorfe,  but  flung  with  indignation  hu  wife, 

[  and  fhame  at  the  failure  of  the  enterprize,  Sixtus,  gOTern-^ 
unmoved  by  the  efforts  which  Lorenzo  madetoment. 
obliterate  the  tranfaftion,  and  to  regain  his  friend- 

(5)  Machiavel,  book  viii.  GaluzzI,  Hi(toirc  de  Tofcane,  vol,  i.  Intro- 
dudion,  p.  30— 33. 
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CHAP,  fhip,  not  only  lanced  the  malediclion  of  the  church 
againft  the  Republic ;  but,  engaged  Ferdinand,  king 
r472, 1422.  of  Naples,  to  aid  him  in  his  vengeance,  by  march¬ 
ing  an  army  againft  Florence.  The  city  was  al¬ 
ready  on  the  point  of  being  invefted ;  and  the  fa-j 
miiy  of  Medecis,  unequal  to  fo  formidable  a  confe¬ 
deracy,  feemed  to  be  menaced  with  deftrudion, 
when  it  was  extricated,  by  a  magnanimous  and 
fuccefsful  refolution  of  Lorenzo.  In  this  ad,  we 
aoain  recop’nize  the  manners  and  genius  of  a  cen- 

O  O  ^  ^  p  ^  ' 

tury,  widely  diffirnilar  from  that  in  which  we  live, 
and  refembling  the  fimplicity  of  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  world.  Confiding  in  his  own  talents,  capa-' 
ble  of  planning  and  executing  the  boldeft  defigns, 
and,  prepared,  if  necefl'ary,  to  facrifice  himfelf  for 
the  Commonwealth ;  he  quitted  Tufcany,  carried 
with  him  as  hoftages,  the  principal  youth  of  the 
city,  and  embarked  for  Naples,  to  plead  his  own 
caufe  with  Ferdinand,  and  convince  him  of  the 
injuftice  of  the  hoftilities,  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  by  the  refentment  of  Sixtus.  The  experi-i 
ment  fucceeded,  and  juftified  Lorenzo.  Won  by! 
his  eloquence,  and  convinced  by  his  arguments,  thej 
king  of  Naples,  notwithftanding  the  remonftranceS| 
of  his  ally,  withdrew  his  forces  from  Tufcany.  He  I 
even  entered  into  the  clofeft  ties  of  policy  with  the 
houfe  of  Medecis ;  and  during  a  revolt  of  his  ba¬ 
rons,  which  took  place  fome  years  afterwards,  he! 
received  from  the  voluntary  gratitude  of  Lorenzo, j 
fo  effectual  a  military  and  pecuniary  fupport,  as 
enabled  him  to  reprefs  the  infurreflion,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Even  the 
pope,  menaced  by  the  Turks,  and  alarmed  at  the 
capture  of  Otranto  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  fub- 
mitted  to  demand  affiftance  from  the  man,  whom  he 
had  fo  long  injured  and  perfecuted  (6). 

(6)  Machiafcl,  book  tiu.  Hilloirc  de  I'ofcanc,  vol.  i.  Intro- 

p.  i.3,  34. 
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Covered  with  perfonal  glory,  attained  by  bis  c  h  a  p. 
public  fervices  and  exertions,  Lorenzo  de  Medecis 
[•diredled  his  attention  towards  confirming  the  great- 1472, 1494. 
'nefs  of  his  family,  while  he  laboured  to  augment 
the  felicity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  preferve  feco.ingthe 
the  repofe  of  Italy.  He  formed  an  alliance  for  the  ff^ii 
[defence  of  his  houfe,  with  the  king  of  Naples,  and 
the  duke  of  Milan,  two  powerful  princes,  between 
•whofe  dominions  Tufcany  was  fituated.  Appre- 
henfive  of  the  Venetians,  he  negotiated,  in  order 
to  fet  limits  to  the  ambition  of  that  formidable  Re- 
’public,  and  to  reprefs  her  conquefts.  His  cabinet 
w’as  the  center  of  the  political  interefts  and  fecrets 
of  the  furrounding  princes  ;  who,  during  the  laft 
Tour  years  of  his  life,  referred  their  difputes  to  his 
arbitration  and  juftice.  In  his  management  of  the  Magnift- 
Florentines,  he  exerted  the  moil  confummate  wif-^g^g^^”^ 
Ldom,  while  he  emulated  the  magnificence  of  the 
Cxfars,  in  the  Ihews  and  entertainments  with 
which  he  gratified  their  leifure.  We  behold  with 
■  aftonifhment  a  private  citizen,  invefted  with  no 
'i  fovereign  authority,  and  only  governing  by  the 
afcendancy  of  his  virtues  ;  who  diftributed  largelfes 
to  his  fellow-fubjefls,  with  unfparing  liberality,  at 
P  the  fame  time  that  he  conftructed  fortreffes  for  the 
protection  of  their  territories.  The  fplendor  and 
expence  which  charaflerized  his  public  games,  re- 
cal  the  idea  of  the  Romiin  diverfions  in  the  Circus, 
and  are  unlike  any  thing  which  the  laft,  or  prefent 
century  has  exhibited.  The  fuperb  caroufals  and 
•  entertainments  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  at  Ver- 
failles,  were  only  defigned  to  gratify  his  miftreffes, 
or  his  courtiers.  Lorenzo’s,  were  for  the  Tufcan 
people.  His  fadors  in  Egypt  furniflied  him  with 
wild  beafts,  which  were  tranfported  at  his  expence, 
to  Florence ;  and  renewed  the  fpeftades  given  by 
Auguftus  to  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  Repre- 
fentatiocs  of  the  fables  and  atchievements  of  the 
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c  H  A  p.  heroes  of  antiquity,  races,  and  fcenic  entertain- 
ments,  were  intermingled  with  tournaments  and 
s7end  martial  exercifes  (7).  Such  was  his  reputation 
ontilremi-  bcyond  the  Alps,  that  Bajazet  the  Second,  emperor 
tation.  of  the  Turks,  and  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of 
Hungary,  fent  embaffies  of  friendfliip  to  him  ;  and 
the  Egyptian  fultans  laid  at  his  feet,  all  the  molt 
coftly  productions  of  Arabia  and  India.  Towards 
the  termination  of  his  life,  he  withdrew  his  ira- 
menfe  property  from  commerce,  and  realized  it  by 
His  death,  the  purchafe  of  lands.  Snatched  away,  at  an  early 
period,  and  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  he  left  his 
country  and  Italy  equally  to  lament  his  lofs.  It 
was  the  sera  of  calamity  to  both,  and  of  the  ruin 
of  his  family.  He  wasjuftly  furnamed  the  “  Mag- 
“  nificent,”  and  “  the  Father  of  Letters.”  No 
prince,  in  any  age,  exceeded  him  in  his  protection 
of  the  arts,  and  his  munificence  to  men  of  genius. 

^  The  palace  of  Lorenzo,  was  a  Lyceum  ;  and  to 
enumerate  thofe,  who  were  the  conftant  objeCIs  of 
his  favour  and  liberality,  would  be  to  commemo¬ 
rate  every  perfon,  whom  the  fifteenth  century 
produced,  of  merit  or  eminence.  Leonardo  Are- 
tino,  and  Poggio,  two  of  the  fineft  writers  of  that 
age,  prefided  over  his  education.  Politian,  Picus 
of  MirandoH,  Lafcaris,  Chancondilas,  and  many 
others,  illuftrious  in  the  annals  of  literature,  were 
his  conftant  guefts,  and  the  companions  of  his  lei- 
fure.  He  embellifhed  Fl^orence,  founded  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Pifa,  and  was  himfelf  a  diftinguiflied 
writer,  in  various  fpecies  of  compofition  (8j. 

J492, 1494.  With  him  expired  the  political  importance  of 
the  hou-fe  of  Medecis  j  which,  unlike  that  of  other 

(7)  Alachiavel,  book  viii.  Galiizzi,  Hiftoire  de  Tofcane,  vol.  i.  Intro- 
duhion,  p.  35.  Varillas,  Hiftoirc  Secrete  de  la  Mailbn  de  Medecis,  p. 
144—147. 

(8)  Varillas,  p.  1 58— 164,  Galuzzi,  ibid.  L’Artde  Verif.  vol.  iii.  p.  755- 
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ices,  was  not  fupported  by  military  force,  but  chap. 
ived  its  principal  ftrength  from  the  benign  effect 
virtue  and  capacity.  Peter^  the  eldeft  fon  of  ,^^2, 1494. 
•enzo,  inherited  neither  his  father’s  genius,  nor  Peter  the 
lities  of  the  heart.  Intoxicated  with  power, 
ipable  of  adapting  himfelf  to  the  manners  of  the 
pie  whom  he  was  defigned  to  govern,  and  def- 
te  of  application  ;  his  perfan  and  adminiftration 
line  odious  to  the  Florentines.  Meanwhile,  a 
It  revolution  was  on  the  point  of  taking  place  in 
p",  which  demanded,  in  the  chief  of  a  free  and 
lultuous  Commonwealth,  pre-eminent  talents,  to 
cf,  or  withftand.  Charles  the  Eighth,  king  of  Invafion  of 
ice,  invited  by  Louis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan, 
lared  to  alfert  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  ofpigiuh. 
les,  and  croffed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
l  army.  Peter  of  Medecis,  attached  by  policy 
treaties  to  the  Arragonefe  princes,  then  reign- 
at  Naples,  attempted  to  refifl  the  French-  in- 
irs ;  but,  on  their  approach,  palling  rapidly 
a  one  extreme  to  another,  he  embraced  the 
i  meafure  of  going  to  meet,  and  conciliate  the 
•ur  of  Charles,  dhe  fame  experiment,  which,  Expuifion 
he  able  hands  of  Lorenzo,  had  retrieved  his^Idecis. 
affairs  and  thofe  of  his  country,  produced,  in 
unfkilful  management  of  Peter,  only  complete 
•U(?fion.  He  was  compelled  to  furrender  the 
cipal  fortrefles  of  the  Republic,  as  hoftages  for 
idelity.  So  degrading  a  facrifice  of  the  national 
lur  and  fecurity,  inflantly  alienated  from  him 
y  heart ;  and  yielding  to  the  impulfe  of  his 
i,  he  precipitately  fled  from  Florence,  quitting, 
lOUt  an  effort,  the  moft  enviable  fovereignty, 
attained,  or  enjoyed,  by  any  prince.  His  evil  Death  of 
ny,  in  defiance  of  the  moft  favourable  occa-^®‘"‘ 

;,  prevented  his  re-eflablifliraent  ;  and,  after 
lus  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  recover  his  patri- 
y  and  dignity,  he  periftied  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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river  Garigliano,  the  Liris  of  antiquity,  in 
kingdom  of  Naples;  a  memorable  example 
the  precarious  nature  of  human  grandeur  and 
licity  (9). 

Florence,  by  this  rapid  and  unexpected  rev( 
tion,  became  free;  and  the  firft  ufe  which  the 
tizens  made  of  their  newly-recovered  liberty,  v 
to  plunder  the  effetfls  of  the  family,  from  wl 
government  they  were  emancipated.  All  the  ] 
cious  manuferipts,  and  collections  of  art,  wl 
Cofmo  and  Lorenzo,  during  fixty  years,  had  ar 
fed  with  care  and  expence,  were  defaced  and  1 
tered.  The  ftatues  of  the  Medecis  were  thre 
down ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  faction,  whicl 
fumed  the  conduct  of  the  Republic,  employed 
eloquence  and  zeal  of  Savonarola,  to  fuitain 
people  in  their  antipathy  to  the  late  governm 
This  Dominican  monk,  by  the  energy  of  his 
pular  declamation,  by  the  aufterity  of  his  manr 
and  by  the  claims  to  prophetic  powers,  whicl 
boldly  afferted,  was,  during  a  few  years,  the  p 
cipal  engine,  by  which  the  multitude  was  retai 
in  fubjedion.  But,  a  fcarcity  of  provifions, 
which  no  alleviation  was  to  be  found,  as  forme 
in  the  liberality  of  the  Medecis,  added  to  the 
difereet  vengeance  exercifed  againft  the  adher 
of  that  exiled  houfe,  gradually  indifpofed  and 
enated  the  people.  Alexander  the  Sixth,  who  t 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  againfi;  wl 
enormities  Savonarola  had  fearlefsly  declaimed, 
ed  his  enemies ;  and  the  unfortunate  monk,  < 
vered  over  to  juftice,  and  abandoned  by  the 
pie,  who  fo  lately  idolized  him,  perilhed  in 
flames  (10). 

(9)  Varillas,  p.  202—209.  Galluzzi,  vol.  i.  Introd.  p.  36—41. 
ciardini,  bPok  i. 

((o)  Varillas,  p.  ai2— ii?,.  L’Art  d?  Verif.  vol.iii.  p.  7S5>  7io- 
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The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Medecis  continued,  c  h  a  p. 
lotwithftanding,  to  wander  In  a  ftate  of  exile  and 
ndigence,  through  the  courts  of  Italy  ;  while  Flo- 1498,  .517.- 
ence,  though  in  polfelTion  of  freedom,  yet,  agitated  f 
y  fadlons,  neither  enjoyed  tranquillity,  nor  in- rioretice. 
uence.  Europe  had,  befides,  recently  undergone 
vaft  alteration  ;  ahd  that  change  had  been  pecu- 
arly  inimical  to  the  Italian  ftates.  The  genius  of 
lolumbus  difcovered  America,  nearly  at  the  fame 
me  that  the  perfeverance  of  Gama  effected  a  new 
fiffage  to  India.  The  antient  fyftem  of  commerce 
as  overturned  ;  Portugal  and  Spain  became  pof- 
;ffed  of  the  trade,  previoully  enjoyed  by  Florence, 
enice,  and  the  furrounding  Republics ;  which 
radually  loft,  with  the  fource  of  their  wealth,  their 
3wer  and  confequence.  To  add  to  the  misfor- 
me,  fince  the  invafton  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  Italy 
,id  been  perpetually  laid  wafte  by  foreign  nations. 

,aples,  in  poffeftion,  alternately,  of  Louis  the 
welfth,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  had  finally 
|:en  fubjected  by  the  latter  power  ;  and,  no  longer 
jWerned  by  its  own  fovereigns,  funk  into  a  Spaw 
fti  province.  Milan  was  nearly  in  a  fimilar  fttu- 
ion.  Pifa  had  thrown  oft'  the  yoke  of  Florence, 
id  maintained  its  independence  for  many  years, 
[>twithftanding  the  utmoft  efforts  to  reduce  the  ■ 

ty  to  obedience.  John,  cardinal  of  Medecis,  fe- 
ind  fon  of  Lorenzo,  and  who  afterwards  became 
^lown  in  hiftory,  on  his  elevation  to  the  ponti- 
:ate,  by  the  title  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  had  already 
incillated  the  afl'ecftion  of  his  countrymen,  by  the 
ve  of  letters,  and  liberality  of  difpofttion,  fo  cha- 
^(fteriftic  of  his  family.  Julius  the  Second,  who 
id  fucceeded  to  Alexander  the  Sixth  in  the  holy 
e,  was  irritated  againft  the  Republic,  for  having 
lied  itfelf  with  his  enemies ;  and  Soderini,  the 
lief  of  the  faction  oppofed  to  the  Medecis,  wanted 
le  capacity  requifite  to  fuftain  him  in  the  arduous 
VoL.  1.  S  elevation, 
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CHAP,  elevation,  to  which  he  had  been  raifed,  of  pcrpe- 
,  ,tual  dictator  ( 1 1).  , 

Under  thefe  circumdances,  it  was  not  difficult 
for  the  cardinal  of  Medecis,  aided  by  an  army 
Medecis.  compofed  of  the  Spaniffi  and  papal  troops,  to  re¬ 
enter  Florence,  and  to  re-eftabliffi  his  houfe  in  their 
antient  luftre,  after  having  been  ejected  eighteen 
years.  I.orenzo,  fon  of  Peter,  under  the  direclioa 
of  Julian,  his  uncle,  affiimed  the  fupreme  admini- 
ftration  ;  and  the  election  of  Leo  the  Tenth  to  the 
papal  fee,  in  the  fucceeding  year,  confirmed  the 
authority  of  his  nephew  and  brother.  But,  both 
thofe  princes  were  foon  carried  off  by  early  and 
premature  deaths,  without  leaving  any  legitimate 
iffue  in  the  male  line.  Catherine  of  Medecis,  fc 
famous  in  the  annals  of  France,  was  daughter  tc 
Lorenzo.  The  government  of  Florence  devolvec 
on  another  dekendant  of  the  fame  family,  Julius 
cardinal  of  Medecis  ;  who,  in  his  turn,  was  raifec 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  name  of  Clemen 
'  the  Seventh.  Under  his  protection  and  fuperia 
tendence,  tranquillity  was  preferved  for  feveri 
years.  Alexander,  a  natural  fon  of  Lorenzo  thi 
Second,  (or,  as  was  afferted,  of  Clement  himfelf, 
by  a  flave,  was  deftined,  when  he  ffiould  arrive  a 
manhood,  to  fupport  the  grandeur  of  the  houfe  a 
Medecis,  and  to  fill  the  office  of  head  of  the  Corn 
monwealth.  In  this  felection,  the  pontiff  paff^ 
over  and  excluded  Hypolito,  an  illegitimate  foj 
of  Julian,  brother  to  Leo  the  Tenth  ;  and  who 
both  from  the  circumftances  of  his  defcent  on  th 
mother’s  fide,  as  well  as  from  the  qualities  of  hi 
mind  and  character,  was  far  more  worthy  of  th 
elevation  (12)* 

(11)  Galluzzi,  vol.  i  Introd.  p.  48— j4-  VarUlas,  p,  117—246, 

(12)  Galluzzi,  vol  i.  Introd,  p.  54~6i.  YariUas,  book  vi.  Guiccai 
fUni,  Paul  Joyihs. 
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The  faftion  which  had  expelled  Peter  of  Medecis  c  h^a  p. 
in  1494,  though  quelled,  was  not  extincl ;  and 
during  the  calamities  of  Clement’s  pontificate,  when  '  S27. 1S29. 
the  imperial  troops  lacked  Rome,  under  the  con- the  iioren- 
ftable  of  Bourbon,  and  became  mailers  of  the  per-^"®*- 
fon  of  the  pope  himlelf,  Florence  again  revolted. 
Cardinal  Paflerini,  who  adminillered  the  affairs  of 
the  government  in  his  name,  was  driven  out ;  and 
a  democratic  form  of  conftitution  was  revived. 

Every  outrage,  which  a  furious  and  irritated  po¬ 
pulace  could  heap  upon  the  fovereign  pontiff,  and 
his  houfe,  was  committed.  Clement  was  declared 
guilty  of  treafon  agaipfl  the  Commonwealth,  and 
his  memory  loaded  with  opprobrium.i  In  the  pe- 
rufal  of  the  Florentine  hiftory,  we  are  perpetually 
reminded  of  that  of  Athens,  under  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon.  But,  the  triumph  of  freedom  was  tran- 
jfient.  By  the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  between  Char¬ 
les  the  Fifth  and  the  pope,  the  refloration  of  the 
,  Medecis  was  principally  llipulated  ;  and  the  empe- 
■  ror  confented  to  give  his  natural  daughter,  Marga- 
,  ret,  in  marriage  to  Alexander,  as  chief  and  repre- 
.  fentative  of  the  family.  Driven  to  defpair  by  this 
agreement,  the  Florentines,  though  abandoned  by 
‘  Francis  the  Firfl  and  the  Venetians,  yet  determined 
on  refiflance.  The  forces  of  Charles,  commanded 
by  Philibert,  prince  of  Orange,  invefled  the  city, 

1  and  became  mailers  of  it,  after  a  fiege  which  lafled 
j  eleven  months.  Alexander,  on  his  arrival,  was  1530. 

I  invefled  with  the  dignity  of  firfl  magiflrate,  and 
'  declared  duke  of  Florence.  Meafures  of  feverity 
I  were  adopted  to  confirm  his  power.  The  citizens 
were,  by  an  arbitrary  edict,  deprived  of  all  arms 
or  weapons  whatever,  and  it  was  already  agitated 
to  conftrucl  a  citadel  for  their  complete  fubju- 
gation  (13). 

{13)  Galliizzi,  vol,  i.  Introd,  p.  6i — 58.  L’Art  de  Veiif.  vol.  ill.  p.  757. 

i  S  2  Not  with- 
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CHAP.  Notwithftanding  thefe  precautions,  the  death  of 
Clement  fhook  the  authority  of  the  newly  reftored 
1530-  prince,  which  was  already  enfeebled  by  his  vices 
ff  Sids.  and  incapacity.  Cruel,  vindiclive,  rapacious,  info- 
IJ31, issr. lent,  and  -abandoned  to  diffolute  pleafures,  Alex*, 
ander  became  univerfally  odious.  The  profcription  , 
and  punifliments,  inflicted  on  his  enemies  or  oppo- ' 
nents,  heightened  the  public  deteftation.  Hy-| 
His  vices,  polito,  to  whom  he  had  been  unjuftly  or  caprici- 
adminTia-  oully  preferred  by  the  late  pope,  having  retired  to : 

Rome,  began  to  collefl  adherents,  and  to  entertain  ‘ 
hopes  of  fupplanting  his  relation.  Charles  the : 
Fifth  had  not  yet  accomplifhed  the  nuptials  of  his 
daughter  with  the  young  duke  of  Florence,  and 
might  transfer  to  Hypolito  the  hand  of  Margaret, 
and  the  government  of  Tufcany.  The  two  compe¬ 
titors  prepared  to  plead  their  refpeftive  caufes  in 
perfon,  before  the  emperor,  who  was  at  Naples, 
recently  returned  with  glory  from  his  expedition 
againft  Tunis.  But,  poifon,  adminiftered  by  Alex- 
ander  to  his  coufin  and  rival,  terminated  the  con- 
teft,  and  carried  off  Hypolito,  at  Iftri,  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Gaieta.  This  event,  however  criminal  and 
atrocious,  left  no  alternative  to  Charles,  except 
that  of  reftoring  Florence  to  liberty  :  an  expedient 
from  which  he  was  deterred  by  his  confcioufnefs  of 
the  tumultuary  nature  of  a  popular  government, 
and  by  the  known  partiality  of  the  inhabitants  to  ' 
France,  their  antient  ally.  Yielding,  therefore, 
rather  to  neceffity,  than  inclination,  he  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  Margaret  with  Alexander,  and  i 
confirmed  him  in  his  ducal  dignity  ;  though,  upon 
conditions,  w'hich  left  him  little  more  than  a  no¬ 
minal  fovereignty,  and  which  virtually  annexed 
Tufcany,  as  he  afterwards  openly  did  Milan,  to 
the  other  dominions  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy.  The 
duke,  triumphant  over  all  his  opponents,  and  elated 
with  fo  powerful  an  alliance,  returned  to  Florence, 

where 
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where  his  oppreffions  and  irregularities  were  redou-  chap. 

'  bled  in  violence.  But,  their  duration  was  very  ^ 

’  ihort :  in  imitation  of  the  younger  Brutus,  who 
"liberated  Rome  from  fervitude,  Lorenzo  of  Mede- 
*cis,  the  minifter  of  his  pleafures,  and  nearly  allied  Alexander, 
"to  him  by  blood,  aflaffinated  him,  and  refcued  his 
‘country  from  fo  ignominious  and  degrading  a  ty-  , 

"ranny  (14). 

*  By  the  unexpeded  death  of  Alexander,  the  Flo- 
^rentine  ftate  relapfed  into  a  fituation,  limilar  to  that 
'in  which  it  flood,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  memo¬ 
rable  fiege,  in  1530  ;  and  might  be  regarded  as  at 
the  difpofai  of  the  emperor,  who  had  already  con¬ 
ferred  it  on  its  late  poffeffor.  But,  the  refcript, 
folemnly  publiflied  by  Charles,  at  the  time  when  he 
'invefted  Alexander  with  his  dignity,  decreed,  that 
'on  failure  of  male  iflue,  the  nearell  relation  Ihould 
fucceed.  The  duchefs,  Margaret,  exhibited  no 
Tymptoms  of  pregnancy  ;  and  the  only  iflue  of  the 
’duke,  was  an  illegitimate  fon,  fcarcely  three  years 
’of  age.  In  this  dilemma,  the  cardinal  Cibo,  who 
wifhed  to  prefer  the  claim  of  the  infant,  was  over¬ 
ruled  by  fome  of  the  principal  fenators  ;  and  Cofmo 
.of  Medecis,  fecretly  introduced  into  the  city,  was 
declared  “  chief  of  the  Republic  and  its  dependen- 
cies.”  His  right  of  confanguinity  was  very  re-  Coimo. 
inote,  as  he  only  derived  his  defcent  from  John, 
father  to  the  celebrated  elder  Cofmo,  by  a  younger 
fon  ;  but,  though  only  eighteen  years  old,  he  had 
already,  in  addition  to  the  exterior  graces  of  per- 
fon,  given  indications  of  vigour  and  capacity  of 
mind.  His  father  had,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
acquired  great  military  renown,  while  in  command 
of  the  papal  armies,  and  had  left  behind  him  a 
reputation  dear  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  all  Italy. 

No  fooner  was  the  eledlion  of  Cofmo  notified  to 


(14)  Galluzzi,  vol.  i.  Introd.  p.  68 — 74.  Guicciardini,  pajSm. 
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CHAP,  the  people,  than  the  intelligence  excited  univerfal 
joy,  and  was  received  with  general  acclamations. 
Precautions,  for  fecuring  tranquillity,  were  inftantly 
taken ;  and  meiTengers  were  difpatched  to  Charles 
the  Fifth,  then  in  Spain,  to  requeft  his  approbation 
of  Cofmo,  as  fucceffor  to  Alexander.  A  fort  of 
indirect,  and  ambiguous  confent  was  obtained  in  a 
few  weeks,  which  feemed  to  ilow^  more  from  the 
difficulty  of  feizing  on  Tufcany  by  open  force,  than 
from  any  affection  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  to¬ 
wards  the  new  prince  (15). 

The  condition  of  Florence,  as  a  city,  and  a  re 
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thrspenod!  public,  at  this  aera,  was  truly  deplorable.  In  the 
lapfe  of  only  forty-five  years,  fince  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  its  commerce,  opulence, 
and  grandeur  had  been  completely  fubverted.  To 
fuch  diftrefs  were  the  inhabitants  reduced,  when 


the  capital  furrendered  to  the  imperial  general,  in 
1530,  that,  in  order  to  raife  the  fum  of  forty  thou- 
fand  ducats,  which  were  to  be  diftributed  among 
the  victorious  foldiery,  it  had  been  neceffary  to 
have  recourle  to  the  ornaments  and  plate  of  the 
churches  (16).  During  the  fhort  time  which  Alex¬ 
ander  held  the  fupreme  power,  he  only  aggravated 
the  burdens,  and  augmented  the  poverty  of  the 
people.  The  rich  tract  of  flat  country  in  which 
Ififa  is  fituated,  capable  of  producing  the  moft  plen¬ 
teous  fupplies  of  corn  and  grain,  was  defolate,  de¬ 
populated,  and  covered  with  raarflies  (17).  Piftoia, 
another  principal  city,  was  torn  by  factions,  which 
impeded  agriculture,  and  threatened  to  produce 
famine '18).  Even,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  fc 
defected  w^as  the  country,  that  the  wolv’-es,  in  great 
numbers,  committed  devaftations  on  th^  flocks,  at- 


(15)  Galluzzi,  vol.  i.  p.  3 — 18. 

(16)  Ibid.  Introd.  p.  76,  and  p.  2gt. 
(lyi  Ibid.  vo'.  i.  p.  315. 

(18)  Ibid,  p.  18,  19,  and  p.  315* 
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;acked  the  peafants,  and  rendered  it  requifite  for  c  h^a  p. 
;he  government  to  offer  rewards  for  their  extermi-,  ^ 
iation(i9).  So  depreffed  were  the  manufadures,  1537. 
hat  thofe  of  glafs,  wax,  and  many  others,  had 
:otally  difappeared  during  the  fiege,  and  had  not 
*evived  lince  that  period.  A  liriking  proof  of  the 
iecline  of  the  elegant  arts,  was  exhibited,  by  the 
leceffity  of  caufing  all  the  plate  and  decorations  for 
"he  marriage  of  Cofmo,  even  two  years  after  his 
icceffion,  in  1 539,  to  be  made  at  Naples.  No  work¬ 
men,  capable  of  executing  thofe  articles  of  luxury,  _ 
were  to  be  found  in  Florence  (20). 

*  The  revenues  of  the  State  bore  a  proportion  to  Revenues, 
its  other  wants.  All  the  fevere  impofts,  or  oppref- 
five  modes  of  extorting  money,  invented  and  prac- 
tifed  by  Alexander,  fcarcely  raifed  them  tp  four 
'hundred  thoufand  ducats  annually  (2i).  Cofmo 
xould  not  hope,  unlefs  by  enriching  his  people,  to 
^maintain  them  at,  and  ftill  lefs,  to  augment  them 
teyond  that  fum.  His  fituation  was  precarious, 
dependant,  and  altogether  at  the  arbitrary  pleafure 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The  fortreffes  of  Pifa,  Leg¬ 
horn,  and  even  of  Florence  itfelf,  were  occupied, 
and  garrifoned  by  Spanifli  forces,  who  owned  no 
allegiance  except  to  the  emperor  (22).  The  repub¬ 
lican  party  was  numerous  in  the  capital,  and  already 
collecting  on  the  frontiers,  to  overturn^  the  new 
government.  Paul  the  dhird,  the  reigning  pope, 
and  Francis  the  Firft,  king  of  France,  were  difpofed 
to  aid  them,  and  to  difpoffefs  Cofmo  of  his  domi¬ 


nions. 


Under  circumftances  fo  adverfe  and  unpropitious, 
that  prince  found  refources  in  the  energy  of  his  government 

'  of  C'ol'mo. 


(19)  Galluzzi,  vol,  5.  p.  316. 

(20)  Ibid,  p  303,  304.  L  /•  j  j 

(21)  Ibid,  p,  296,  297.  About  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds, 
fterling. 

(22)  Ibid.  p.  17,  18. 
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^  his  promptitude,  and  indefatigable  exertions, 

V-v-^  Having  provided  for  the  fafety  of  the  capital,  by 
ii37»iS4Q.  fome  wife  and  fevere  regulations,  he  put  himfelf  at 
.  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  ;  marched  to  meet  the 
exiles,  who  had  already,  under  the  command  ol 
Philip  Strozzi,  entered  on  the  territories  of  Flo¬ 
rence  ;  and  obtained  a  decifive  advantage  over  them 
at  Monte  Murlo.  Strozzi  himfelf,  together  with 
his  principal  adherents,  were  taken,  and  conducted 
to  the  citadel.  Juftly  elated  with  this  fortunate 
commencement,  which  Cofmo  confidered  as  the 
spra  of  his  real  acceffion,  he  iir^mediately  evinced  his 
determination  to  reign,  and  tofhake  off  the  fetters, 
emancipate  with  which  he  had  hitherto  been  confined.  The 
Tufcany.  f^atc  of  depciidance,  in  which  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  the  Imperial  minifters,  refident  near  his  perfon, 
had  held  him,  appeared  unworthy  of  a  fcv^ereign, 
endowed  with  qualities  fitted  to  command.  While, 
on  one  hand,  he,  therefore,  reftrained  and  dimi- 
nilhed  the  power  of  the  council,  aflociated  with 
him  in  the  government ;  he  difpatched  a  courier  to 
acquaint  Charles  with  his  viftory,  and  to  demand 
Margaret,  widow  of  his  predeceffor,  in  marriage. 
The  Spanifh  court,  rendered  complying  by  Cofmo’s 
fuccefs,  confirmed  his  title,  without  delay,  in  the 
mofi  ample  terms ;  and  he  then  afl'umed  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  duke  of  Florence,  from  which  he  had 
previoufly  abfiained.  To  the  propofition  for  his 
natural  daughter,  Charles  diffented  but,  with  ex- 
prefllons  of  high  confideration  for  Cofmo,  and  af- 

Uais"^^'  imperial  majefty  would  recom- 

mend,  and  provide  him  a  wife.  Margaret  was 
facrificed  to  her  father’s  policy  and  ambition,  who 
compelled  her  reluctantly,  to  efpoufe  Ocdavio  Far- 
nefe,  grandfon  to  Paul  the  Third.  Eleanor,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,^ 
was  the  perfon  lelecded  by  him  for  Cofmo,  as  the 
union  would  bind  the  duke  ftill  more  clofely  to  the 
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jterefts  of  Spain ;  and  the  nuptials  were  folemnized  chap. 
^ith  great  magnificence,  araidfl;  the  acclamations  of 
ne  Tufcan  people  (23).  <537. 'S4o- 

;  The  line  of  public  conduft,  purfued  by  Cofmo,  1540,  >543- 
yinced  theftrength  of  his  capacity;  and  difplayed, 

:  an  age  when  the  paflions  ufually  take  the  lead,  a 
idgment  and  aptitude  for  affairs,  which  partook 
fore  of  the  riper  period  of  life.  Unfeduced  by  plea- 
ire,  or  indolence,  his  attention  to  confolidate  his 
scent  greatnefs,  was  unremitted,  and  his  vigilance 
yer  on  the  watch,  to  anticipate  danger,  or  attack, 
he  machine  of  government  was  conducted  with  a 
rm  and  fteady  hand.  Every  proper  precaution  to 
revent  internal  commotion,  was  taken.  The  der 
icate  and  unpopular  meafure  of  an  augmentation 
if  the  taxes,  indifpenfable  for  the  defence  of  his 
ominions,  was  fuitained  on  his  part,  with  becom- 
jg  refolution,  and  fubmitted  to,  on  that  of  his 
objects,  almoil  without  a  murmur.  Elis  activity 
:i  perfonally  infpefting  all  the  departments  of  ftate, 
nabled  him  to  form  a  correct  eltimate  of  its  fitua- 
‘on,  and  to  adduce  a  remedy  to  its  diforders.  He 
afited,  fucceflively,  every  part  of  Tufcany ;  or- 
I  ered  the  conftruftion  of  forts,  at  Arezzo  and  Pif- 
oria :  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Pifa,  while  he 
ave  directions  for  draining  the  adjacent  country  ; 
egulated  the  modes  of  paying  the  public  contribu- 
,.ons,  and  inftructed  himfelf  in  the  grievances  of 
is  fubjects.  With  equal  wifdom  and  beneficence, 

:e  cauled  grain  to  be  imported  from  Sicily,  and 
iftributed  or  fold  to  the  people,  during  a  feafon  of 
carcity;  and  this  act  of  munificence  acquired  him 
leferved  popularity.  Towards  Paul  the  Third,  who 
lad  laid  Florence  under  an  interdict,  and  omitted 
10  means  of  exciting  difaffedtion,  or  revolt,  Cofmo 
uniformly  acted  with  firm,  but,  temperate  dignity. 

(*3)  Galluzzi,  vol.  i.  p.  i8 — 59-  L’Att  de  Verif.  vol.  iii,  p.  757,  758. 
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CHAP.  In  his  refearches  after  thofe  who  had  been  concernec 
in  confpiracies  or  infurrections,  with  a  view  to  re 

154°,  i543.ftore  the  antient  commonwealth,  greater  feverit; 
was  exercifed,  and  capital  punilhment,  or  exile,  in 
flicted.  Confcious  of  the  efFecf  of  objects,  even  th 
moft  inanimate,  which  are  conftantly  acting  on  th 
fenfes,  he  transferred  his  refidence  from  the  old  pa 
lace  of  the  houfe  of  Medecis,  to  that  denominate( 
“  the  Palace  of  the  Republic in  order  that  th 
perpetual  view  of  an  edifice,  once  facred  to  free 
dom,  might  not  painfully  remind  the  Florentine 
of  the  extinction  of  their  liberties.  In  thefe  mea 
fures,  we  recognize  the  talents  of  a  ftatefman,  an( 
the  qualifications  of  a  prince,  who  was  not  unde 
ferving  of  the  elevation,  to  which  he  had  been  con 
dueled  by  fortune  (24). 

procures  But,  the  moll  important  objed  remained  yet  ur 

the  recall  of  gfPeQ-ed;  and  Cofmo  could  only  regard  his  condi 
tion  as  a  fplendid  vaffalage,  while  the  garrifons  c 
Pifa  and  Leghorn  were  compofed  of  Spaniards,  an( 
even  the  citadel  of  Florence  was  in  poffeffion  of  th 
emperor.  Availing  himfelf  with  addrefs,  of  th 
neceffities  of  that  monarch,  he  prevailed  on  Charlc 
to  reftore  to  him  the  fortrefles,  on  payment  of 
confiderable  fum  of  money ;  and  on  his  engagins 
to  protea  againft  all  invaders,  peculiarly  theFrencl 
and  Turks,  the  cities  of  Piombino  and_  Sienna,  tc 
gether  with  the  coafiis  of  Tufeany.  It  is  only  fron 
the  moment  of  this  evacuation,  that  his  reign  ma] 
be  juftly  dated ;  and  that,  having  completed  hi 
emancipation  from  a  foreign  yoke,  he  could  adopt 
without  controul,  fuch  principles,  as  while  the; 
confolidated  his  own  authority,  might  ellablifli  th 
felicity  of  his  people  (25). 


(24)  Galluzzi,  vol.  i.  p.  59—88. 

(25)  Ibid.  p.  90 — 96. 
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Animated  equally  with  gratitude  towards  the  ^  p- 
peror,  as  his  benefactor,  and  induced  by  a  con- 
.^ration  of  his  own  true  interefts ;  Cofmo,  dur- 
■  the  war,  which  :fpeedily  commenced  between  toiecwing 
^arles  the  Fifth  and  Francis  the  Firft,  evinced  i^is 
ady  adherence  to  the  former  prince.  Barbarofla,” 
nmander  of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  having,  in  con- 
'flion  with  that  of  France,  appeared  in  two  fuc- 
,We  years,  off  the  coaft  of  Tufcany ;  the  duke 
^  only  took  the  mod  vigorous  and  efficacious 
Jafures  for  defending  his  own  dominions ;  but, 
extended  fuccours  to  the  neighbouring  ftates. 

.)mbino,  and  the  ifland  of  Elba,  ports  of  the 
jjheft  importance,  fituated  in  the  center  of  the 
)rentine  territories,  were  held  by  James,  count 
^Appiano,  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  and  owned  no 
egiance  to  Cofmo.  Unable  to  withftand  the 
jabined  forces,  and  deftitute  of  troops  or  refour- 
I',  Appiano,  on  the  approach  of  Barbarofla,  re- 
j^antly  called  on  the  duke  for  protection.  Piom- 
^10  was  faved  by  the  prompt  introduction  of  a 
jdy  of  Tufcan  foldiery,  and  the  Turkifli  admiral 
LS  compelled  to  relinquifli  his  prey.  The  Repub- 
I  of  Sienna,  which  had  long  been  in  a  ftate  of 
:ernal  declenfion,  and  alternately  governed  by  the 
^ench,  or  the  Imperial  fadion,  poflefled  a  tract  of 
^ft,  not  lefs  important,  comprehending  in  it,  the 
aritime  places  of  Orbitello  and  Porto  Ercole.  The 
>:ter  of  thefe  was  captured,  and  reduced  to  alhes, 

/  Barbarofla  ;  and  the  former  only  efcaped  a  fimi- 
fate,  by  the  exertions  of  the  duke,  who  fent 
'imediate  afliftance  to  the  garrifon  (26). 

Confcious  of  the  value  of  Piombino  and  its  de- *548. 
hndeneies,  by  which  Tufcany  might  with  facility  tempi's  to 
i ;  invaded,  in  the  molt  vulnerable  quarter ;  and  s-’" 

I  le  inability  of  fo  feeble  a  feudatory  as  Appiano, 

{16)  Galluzzi,  Tol.  i.  p.  97— llS. 
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c  H  A  p.  to  maintain  thefe  expofed  poffeflions,  being  ma 
^  -  _j  fefl; ;  Cofmo  exerted  every  endeavour  to  induce  t 

*545,  f548- emperor,  as  fovereign  of  the  fief,  to  compel  t 
polTeflbr  to  alienate  it  in  his  favour,  on  receivi 
for  it  an  adequate  indemnification,,  But,  Chari 
diftruftful,  and  rendered  fufpicious  by  the  duk 
anxiety  to  become  mafter  of  Piombino,  was  lo 
undecided.  Even,  after  his  apprehenfions  that  t 
place  might  be  feized  on  and  retained  by  Fran 
had  induced  him  to  admit  Cofmo  to  take  poffeffi 
of  it,  as  a  depofit ;  he  refumed  the  donation  in 
few  weeks,  and  caufed  it  to  be  garrifoned  with  S| 
nifli  forces.  Humiliating  as  was  this  treatment,  a 
fubverfive  of  his  views,  the  duke  fubmitted,  a 
waited  till  a  more  favourable  junefure  Ihould  enal 
him  to  refume  his  exertions  with  better  fuccefs  ^^2; 
*549.  *ssi- Meanwhile,  his  vigilance  and  attention  to  pub 
affairs,  were  unintermitted.  During  the  tempora 
tranquillity,  which  took  place  between  the  crow 
of  France  and  Spain,  after  the  deceafe  of  Fran 
the  Firfl,  he  was  not  inattentive  to  any  tranfaclic 
by  which  his  own  power,  or  the  happinefs  of  1 
Able  policy,  fubj eels,  could  bc  affecled.  All  his  internal  regu 
cxlf^ns  were  dictated  by  policy,  and  carried  into  effc 

of  coimo.  with  vigour.  He  confiruded  an  arfenal  at  Pif 
relieved  his  people  from  the  fevere  misfortuni 
caufed  by  an  inundation  of  the  river  Arno,  whi 
had  defolated  Florence  and  the  furrounding  cou 
try  ;  and  fuperintended  with  minute  folicitude  t' 
progrefs  of  arts,  manufadures,  and  commert 
His  coffers  were  conftantly  full ;  and  his  credit  fuc 
as  to  enable  him,  on  emergency,  to  command  ft 
more  ample  funds,  both  at  home,  and  in  foreic 
ftates.  Nor  were  his  infpedion  and  care  confint 
to  Tufeany .  Julius  the  Third  was  elevated  to  tl 
papal  fee,  principally  by  his  recommendation  ar 


(27)  Gallqzzi,  vol.  i.  chap,  v.  and  p.  17? — 184. 
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iftance ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  opened  a  c  h  a  p. 
^otiation  with  Henry  the  Second,  king  of  France,  . 

|d  even  eventually  figned  a  treaty  of  neutrality 'J49.«ssi. 
|th  that  power,  in  cafe  of  a  future  rupture  be- 
jCen  the  French  and  Charles  the  Fifth  (28). 
jl’he  penetration  of  Cofmo  had  anticipated,  and '55 1,15.52- 
efeen,  that  hoftilities  would  recommence  in  every 
't  of  Italy,  as  foon  as  the  French  monarch  Piombino. 
^ved  himfelf  able  to  refume  his  father’s  quarrel 
linft  the  emperor  ;  and  the  event  juftified  his  ex- 
•ifation.  Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  ftorm  ; 
willing  to  devolve  on  Appiano  the  defence  of 
imbino,  and  unable  to  leave  in  the  place  a  fuffi- 
'it  garrifon,  at  a  moment  when  his  forces  muft, 
neceflity,  be  occupied  in  Piedmont,  Milan,  and 
pies;  the  Imperial  court,  a fecond time,  confided 
mbino  and  Elba,  to  the  care  of  the  duke;  though 
y  on  condition  of  reftoring  thofe  poflefiions, 
enever  he  Ihould  be  reimburfed  for  the  expences 
hrred  in  their  protection.  Hard  as  the  condi. 
us  appeared,  they  were  accepted  by  him ;  and 
[^troops  took  pofleffion  of  the  fortrelfes,  evacu- 
[1  by  the  Spaniards  (29). 

li  far  more  important  objeft  excited  his  ambition,  155?. 

-  animated  his  hopes.  The  Republic  of  Sienna, 
its  fituation,  was  capable,  in  the  hands  of  an^‘““^ 
my,  of  being  eminently  injurious,  if  not  ruin- 
.  to  Florence,  by  the  accefs  which  it  afforded  into 
center  of  Tufcany.  Henry  the  Second,  well 
,re  of  its  value,  and  intent  on  invading  the 
gdom  of  Naples,  fomented  by  every  means,  the 
^ffeftion  of  the  Siennefe  towards  the  emperor, 
jgated  by  the  emilfaries,  and  emboldened  by  the 
Imifesof  France,  the  inhabitants  of  Sienna  had 
j  elled  the  Spanifli  garrifon,  though  reinforced  by 

I'  (48)  Galluzzi,  vol.  i.  chap.  vii. 

|:j  t*9)  Tol.  ii.  chap.  i. 
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Q.yo 

c  H  A  p.a  body  of  Cofmo’s  troops ;  and  proceeding  toev( 

_ extremity  of  refentment,  they  had  devoted  the 

^53.  felves  to  the  interefts  of  the  French  monar 
Attack  of  Charles,  juftly  incenfed  at  the  outrage,  determir 
Sienna.  make  them  experience  the  full  extent  of  his  vi 
geance,  and  gave  orders  to  the  viceroy  of  Nap 
to  form  the  fiege  of  the  capital,  in  conjunction  w 
the  duke  of  Florence.  In  confequence  of  his  dir 
tions,  Sienna  was  inverted  and  attacked,  by 
Spanilh  and  Tufcan  forces;  and,  notwithftand: 
the  refirtance  of  the  inhabitants,  the  place  muft  h 
fpeedily  furrendered.  But,  at  that  precife  junctv 
the  emperor,  broken  in  mind  and  body  by  infir 
ties,  repulfed  before  Metz  with  dilhonour,  and 
prehenrtve  of  the  Turkifti  fleet,  in  combination  w 
the  French,  re-appearing  on  the  Neapolitan  coa 
haftily  relinquiflied  his  attempt,  and  withdrew 
troops  from  before  Sienna,  in  defiance  of  Cofn 
remonrtrances  (30). 

1553.  >554-  No  meafure  could  be  more  injurious  to  t 
prince ;  as  it  left  him  expofed  to  the  yengpnce 
France,  who  was  become  abfolute  miftrels  of 
city  and  republic,  which  her  arms  and  interpofii 
had  fo  recently  faved  from  an  exemplary  chaf 
ment,  if  not  from  complete  deftrucrtion.  Anir 
ed,  however,  rather  than  deprefled,  by  this  cc 
deration,  and  apprehenflve  that  delay  would  en 
the  French  court  to  take  precautions  for  fecui 
the  future  pofleflion  of  Sienna ;  the  duke  ernbr? 
the  refolution  of  attempting,  himfelf,  its  conq 
Second fiegc  reduction.  He  propofed  to  Charles  the  Fi 
oi  Sienna.  i^ftant  execution  of  a  plan,  fo  replete  with 
vantage  to  them  both,  if  fuccefsful ;  and  ha' 
receiv'ed  aflurances  of  effectual  fupport,  pecun 
and  military,  he  caufed  an  army  to  advance 
commence' the  fiege.  Peter  Strozzi,  fon  to  th( 


f 


(30)  Galluzzi,  Yol.  ii.  p.  48 — JO, 
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^sbrated  and  unfortunate  exile,  defeated  at  Monte  chap. 
Murlo,  in  the  firft  months  of  Cofmo’s  reign,  and  . ^ 
!yho  poflefled  all  the  qualifications  of  a  ftatefman  1553,1554. 
^d  a  general,  was  fent  by  Henry  the  Second,  to 
ommand  in  the  city ;  having,  under  his  orders,  a 
‘ody  of  veteran  troops,  with  which  he  embarked 
llarfeilles.  Every  effort  which  the  mofl  defperate  Defence  of 
Courage,  fuftained  by  perfonal  animofity  againft  the  suo^iT. 
uke,  whom  he  confidered  as  the  tyrant  and  ufur- 
^er  of  his  country,  could  dictate  or  infpire,  was 
xerted  by  Strozzi,  to  repulfe  the  affailants ;  or,  aC 
^aft,  to  protract  the  furrender  of  Sienna.  Ill  fup- 
orted  by  the  minifters  of  France,  oppofed  by  the 
aagiftrates  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  itfelf,  and 
Abouring  under  the  augmenting  preffure  of  famine ; 
e  yet  betrayed  no  apprehenfion.  Oppreffed  by  un- 
qual  forces,  he  twice  transferred  the  fcene  of  war. 

Torn  the  walls  of  Sienna,  to  the  dominions  of  FIo- 
mce,  by  breaking  the  lines  of  the  befiegers ;  and 
e  even  ventured  to  approach  the  capital  of  Cofmo. 
compelled,  under  manifeft  difadvantages,  to  hazard 
'  general  adion  j  wounded  and  abandoned  by  his 
wn  foldiers,  he  found  means  again  to  enter  Sienna, 

‘nd  to  encourage  the  garrifon,  by  his  example,  to 
he  moft  defperate  refiftance.  When  defpairing  of 
iccefs,  and  incapable  of  withftanding  his  enemies, 

^e  effected  his  efcape ;  and  furviving  the  lofs  of  the 
ity,  reanimated  the  fpirit  of  the  Siennefe  in  the 
dependencies  of  the  Republic,  to  make  new  efforts 
hr  the  prefervation  of  their  freedom  and  conftitu- 
lon  (31). 

The  magnanimous  ftruggles  of  Strozzi,  could 
ot,  however,  prolong  the  deftiny  of  Sienna.  Fa-o"  sknt;^. 
'nine  opened  its  gates ;  and  the  conqueror  granted 
jlie  g:irrifon,  as  well  as  the  remaining  inhabitants, 
n  honourable  capitulation,  dhe  unconquerable. 

(31)  Galluzzi,  vol.  ii.  chap.  iii. 

attachment 


CHAP,  attachment  of  many  of  the  citizens  to  that  liberty, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  for  near  four  hundred 
IS55-  years,  induced  them,  in  the  vain  hope  of  efcaping 
from  their  new  mafter,  to  retire  to  Monte  Alcino, 
where  they  continued  to  maintain  the  forms  of  a 
free  ftate,  under  the  protection  of  France  (32). 
1556.  Meanwhile,  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  difeaf. 
ed,  and  enfeebled  by  a  premature  decline  of  his  in- 
telledual  vigour,  had,  gradually,  and  at  intervals, 
divefted  himfelf  of  all  his  dominions,  which  he  de¬ 
volved  on  Philip  the  Second,  his  fon.  With  that 
monarch,  Cofmo  opened  a  negotiation,  for  adjuft- 
ing  the  future  condition  of  Sienna;  which,  as  an 
Imperial  fief,  forfeited  to  Charles,  had  been,  by 
him,  bequeathed,  with  his  other  extenfive  territo- 
issi-  fies  and  polTeffions,  to  his  fucceffor.  After  long 
Ceffionof^dCOriteft,  the  new  king  of  Spain  agreed  to  cede  to 
tenito^of  the  duke,  in  extinction  of  all  the  fums  borrowed 
Cofbo’  from  him  at  various  times,  the  city  and  dependen- 
cies  of  Sienna;  referving,  neverthelefs,  from  this 
cefiion,  the  maritime  places  of  Orbitello,  and  Porto 
Erpole,  on  the  coaft  of  Tufcany  ;  and  exacting  from 
Cofmo,  the  evacuation  and  reftitution  of  Piombino, 
together  with  the  ifle  of  Elba.  By  a  fubfequent 
ftipulation,  he  connected  himfelf,  ofFenfively  and 
defen fively,  with  Philip ;  and  even  engaged  not  to 
Contract  his  fons  in  marriage,  except  to  the  fatisfac- 
ConCdera-^  tion  of  that  princc.  On  thefe  conditions,  he  took 
fhaT^vent  poffeffion  of  the  conquered  country,  and  received 
the  fubmiffions  of  the  unfortunate  people,  transfer¬ 
red  to  him  by  Spain. 

However  his  ambition  might  be  gratified  by  an 
acceffion  of  territory  fo  confiderable,  which  render¬ 
ed  him  fovereign  of  almoft  all  the  antient  Etruria, 
and  increafed  his  confequence  among  the  Italian 
ftates ;  he  may  be  juftly  confidered,  as  having  too 

( 32)  Galluzzi,  voL  ii.  cliapi  iv.  L’Art  de  Vetif.  vol.  iii.  p.  758. 
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^Early  purcbafed  thefe  advantages.  Philip,  by  re-C  hap. 
lining  the  fortreffes  of  the  Tufc'an  coaft,  remained 
■he  arbiter  of  Cofmo,  and  of  his  dominions,  which  ‘Sj"- 
e could,  at  his  pleafure,  invade  vith  facility;  while 
rie  latter  power,  compelled  to  adopt  all  the  interefts 
lid  quarrels  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  became  de- 
(Sndant  on  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  and  too  deeply 
dvolved  in  its  future  deftiny,  or  misfortunes. 

|=hefe  reflexions,  which  time  and  experience  have 
bproved,  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  contem- 
praries  of  Cofmo,  from  admiring  the  dexterity 
[id  capacity,  which  had  enabled  him,  by  negotia- 
iin,  to  wreft  from  the  moft  powerful  and  ambi- 
ous  monarch  of  Europe,  a  province,  that  gave  its 
.ifleflbr  an  entrance  into  the  center  of  Italy  (33). 

[he  wretched  furvivors  of  the  Republic  of  Sienna,  1558, 1559. 
>ho  had  taken  refuge  at  Monte  Alcino,  did  not  S’lhe  wa" 
rng  enjoy  even  the  Ihadow  of  their  antient  free-  with  the 
pm.  Attacked  by  the  duke  ;  abandoned  and  even 
,ld  by  Henry  the  Second,  at  the  peace  of  Cateau  ; 
pd  deftitute  of  the  means  of  oppoling  the  fuperior 
.rce  of  Florence,  aided  by  Spain  ;  they,  after  pro- 
ficling  as  long  as  any  hope  remained,  their  flnal 
.bmiffion,  voluntarily  yielded  to  their  fate.  Cof- 
0,  on  that  occafion,  acting  with  equal  policy  and 
jagnanimity,  extended  a  general  amnefty  to  all  his 
;w  I'ubjects  ;  and  in  the  regulations  which  he  en- 
,.ted  for'their  future  government,  united  the  vvifell 
jcafu^res  for  confirming  his  own  authority,  with 
e  protection  and  happinefs  of  the  Siennefe  (34  . 

I  'lo  the  fuccelsful  accomplifhment  of  his  projects  1560, 1570. 
j  ambition  and  augmentation  of  dominions,  fuc-cofmU^ 
^eded  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  intrigues  of  a 
,atchful  policy.  The  court  of  Rome,  during  the 
yo  fucceflive  pontificates  of  Pius  the  Fourth,  and 


[ 


(j.>)  Oalluzzi,  vol,  ii.  p.  119  —  2^6. 

(34)  p-  345 — 0^7' 
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CHAP.  Fifth,  was  conftantly  friendly and  fubfervient  t( 
,  the  views  of  the  duke  ;  who,  by  artfully  fiatterin; 
,360,1570.  the  weakneffes,  or  minihering  to  the  neceflities  c 
the  head  of  the  church,  held  all  Italy  in  refpec 
and  even  excited  the  jealous  vigilance  of  Philip  th 
Second  himfelf.  Piu.s  the  Fourth,  elevated  to  tf 
papal  chair  by  Cofmo’s  friendftiip,  repaid  him  b 
every  acl  of  grateful  attention,  or  compliance  ;  an 
meditated  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  “  Grar 
“  Duke  of  Tulcany,”  when  he  was  prevented  1 
He  is  ere-  death.  But,  his  fucceiior,  not  lefs  difpofed  1 
evince  his  attachment,  completed  the  intention  1 
Tiitcaiiy,  the  deceafed  pope ;  and,  by  virtue  of  the  rigi 
which  the  fovereign  pontiffs  arrogated,  of  dilb 
buting  crowns,  folemnly  in  veiled  and  inaugurab 
Cofmo,  with  great  fplendor,  in  the  church  of  f 
Peter,  at  Rome.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  empen 
Maximilian  the  Second  protefted  againft  the  acl, 
invalid,  and  derogatory  to  the  Imperial  claims, 
jurifdidion.  Even  the  fullen  difapprobation  of  t 
king  of  Spain,  accompanied  with  feme  indirt 
menaces,  was  not  more  effectual.  The  new  grai 
duke,  powerful  at  home,  fuftained  by  Pius  t 
Fifth,  acknowledged  by  France  and  England,  ai 
well  able  to  repel  infult  or  attack,  fteadily  mai 
tained  his  recent  dignity,  and  eventually  triumph 
over  the  oppofition  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  ai 
Madrid. 

Partial  ah-  Pi'evious  to  his  acquifition  of  the  title,  conferr 
dication  of  Qfj  !3y  Romifti  fee,  Cofmo,  already  din 
Coimo.  bodily  ftrength,  and  feeling  him! 

unequal  to  the  fevere  fatigue  of  government,  i 
ligned  the  adive  adminillration  of  affairs  to  Fra 
cis,  his  eldeft  fon,  and  conllituted  him  regent 
Tufeany.  He  accompanied  the  acl  of  relignatic 
how'ever,  with  fo  many  conditions,  and  referv 
to  himfelf  fo  many  prerogatives  and  rights ;  th: 
while  he  appeared  to  have  renounced  the  fuprer 
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-power,  he,  in  fact,  only  airoclated  the  prince  to  If,  c  i-i  a  p. 
•and  remained  not  lefs  the  real  and  efficient  fove- ,  ^ 

Jreign.  His  ambition  was  even  powerfully  awaken- 1560, 1570. 
^d,  and  repeatedly  excited,  by  the  flattering  en¬ 
treaties  which  the  Corficans  made  him,  to  receive 
them  into  the  number  of  his  fubjeds.  I'hat  ifland, 
bpprefled  by  the  Gennefe  in  the  flxteenth,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  Maintained  a 
•long,  and  fuccefsful  conteft  againfl:  its  tyrants.  The  Werejen? 
J.nfurgents,  who  were  already  poflefled  of  all  theiio?,  o’t^The 
nofl;  important  places,  earneftly  befought  the  grand 
luke  to  liberate  them  from  an  odious  fervitude ; 
and  menaced  to  invite  the  Turks,  and  to  become  * 
ubjects  of  a  Mahometan  prince,  rather  than  return 
o  their  former  mafters.  The  vicinity  of  Corfica  to 
ffie  coaft  of  Tufcany ;  its  pofition,  in  the  center  of 
he  Mediterranean,  and  the  addition  of  fo  confl- 
lerable  a  dominion  to  thole  which  he  already  pof- 
efledy  were  flrong  incentives  to  animate  the  exer-  * 

^ons  of  Cofmo  ;  who  would  willingly  have  extend¬ 
'd  to  them  his  protection.  But,  too  dependant  on 
ipain,  to  venture  on  fo  hazardous  a  ftep,  without 
•onfulting  the  court  of  Madrid,  he  returned  an 
•mbiguous  anfwer  ;  and  Philip,  not  only  long  allied 
*3  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  but  jealous  of  the  fur¬ 
rier  aggrandizement' of  the  houfe  of  Medecis,  in- 
brpofed  fuch  obftacles,  as  effectually  prevented  the 
rofecution  of  the  delign  (357. 

'  Humiliating  as  this  reftraint  upon  his  inclinations 
‘raft  have  been  to  an  ambitious  and  high-fpiritedptijcy.'^^’^'^ 
rince,  he  neverthelefs  purfued  his  original  fyftem 
if  policy;  and,  even  in  defiance  of  the  earneft  foli- 
ritations  of  Catherine  of  Medecis,  and  her  fon 
Iharles  the  Ninth  of  France,  adhered  fteadily  to 
'is  connexion  w  ith  the  court  of  Madrid.  Tranquil 

't  home,  and  enriched  by  a  wife  oeconomy,  Colmo 

1 

|s(3S)  Oalluzzi,  voi.  iii.  cliap.  Lv.  v.  and  vi.  Avt  de  Verif.  vol.  iii.  p.  759. 
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c  H  A  p.  was  able  to  extend  alTiftance  to  other  powers.  He 
aided  the  emperor  Maximilian  the  Second,  againft 
is/o. 'j?-- Soliman  and  Selim,  in  Hungary ;  fent  a  body  oi 
forces  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  in  the  Netherlands ; 
and  advanced  pecuniary  fupport  to  that  general 
when  unable  to  pay  the  Spanifti  foldiery  under  his 
command.  The  ifland  of  Malta  being  preffed  b) 
the  Ottoman  arms,  he  difpatched  his  gallies,  to  th( 
relief  of  the  knights ;  aflifted  the  king  of  Frana 
againft  his  Hugonot  fubjecls ;  and  bore  no  inconfi 
derable  part  of  the  memorable  viftory,  gained  ovei 
the  Turks,  at  Lepanto  ('36). 

OoiTie'ftic  The  fplendor  and  repofe  which  accompanied  thi 
misfortunes  j  p  lus  reign,  and  which  rendered  hin 

one  of  the  moil  fortunate  princes  ot  the  ap,  wer 
not,  however,  extended  to  his  private  life.  Hi 
felicity  was  embittered  by  fome  of  the  fevereft  pri 
vations,  or  affliftions,  to  which  humanity  is  fubjed 
His  eldeft  daughter  died  in  the  flower  of  youtl 
before  the  accomplifhment  of  her  intended  nuptial 
with  the  duke  of  Ferrara  ;  and,  her  After,  Lucreti 
of  Medecis,  fubftituted  in  her  room,  did  not  Ion; 
furvive  the  marriage,  and  left  no  iflue(37).  Tw 
of  his  five  fons,  John  and  Garcia,  who  had  alread 
attained  to  manhood,  and  given  expedfation  of  th 
moft  promifing  virtues,  were  fnatched  from  him  i 
thefpace  of  a  few  days,  by  a  malignant  fever  ;  an 
the  duchefs,  his  wife,  overcome  with  grief,  expire 
foon  afterwards.  Calumny  ventured  even  to  infu, 
the  pungency  of  his  diftrefs,  by  propagating  ri 
ports,  equally  falfe  and  cruel,  relative  to  the  mar 
Death  of  ner  and  circumftances  of  their  deaths.  It  was  cor 
hisfons.  hdently  aflerted,  and  long  believed  in  Italy,  tha 
one  of  the  princes  having  ftabbed  his  brother,  th 
furvivor  had  been  facriAced  to  the  fury  of  his  ir 

(36)  Galluzzi,  vol.  iii.  chap.  vii. 

(37;  Ihid.  Tyl,  iii.  p.  33,  and  p.  48. 
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^nfed  father,  in  the  prefence,  and  in  defiance  ofc  h  a  p. 
he  entreaties  of  the  duchefs,  Eleanora.  This  fable, 
o  injurious  to  the  charadler  of  Cofmo,  was  inven- 1574 
^d  by  the  malignity  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  is 
^ow  defer vedly  exploded  (38). 

A  more  lafling  fource  of  uneafinefs  and  difquie-  Adminiftra. 
'ude,  prefented  itfelf,  in  the  conduct  and  character  F°"ncis 
f  Francis,  his  eldeft  fon,  prince  regent  of  Tufcany,  prince 
vhom  he  had  affociated  to  the  government.  Infe-xuii-'any. 
\or  to  his. father  in  all  the  arts  of  reigning,  defti-- 
\ite  of  application  and  energy,  diflkult  of  accefs, 
j.nd  unpopular  in  his  manners ;  Francis  did  not 
^Vomife  to  his  future  fubjects  that  felicity,  which 
'hey  had  enjoyed  under  Cofmo.  In  his  afleclion  to 
!he  arts,  and  protection  of  letters,  he  alone  difco- 
j^ered  a  refemblance  to  his  anceitors.  Domeitic 
nisfortunes  and  diffenfions,  encreafed  the  defects 
iT  his  public  character.  Though  he  was  married 
b  the  arch-duchefs  Jane,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
krdinand  the  Firft,  he  had,  previous  to  contract- 
hg  that  alliance,  entered  into  the  clofeft  ties  of 
Section  with  Bianca  Capello,  a  noble  Venetian  lady;  Bianca  Ca- 
vhofe  hifiory,  adventures,  and  final  elevation,  have^j'jyi’ 
bndered  her  too  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Tuf- 
iny.  Her  beauty,  infinuation,  and  endowments 
f  mind,  enabled  her  to  affume  and  preferve,  an 
'nbounded  influence  over  her  lover ;  who,  in  con- 
;mpt  of  decency,  had  almbit  immediately  after  the 
biebration  of  his  nuptials,  avowed  his  connection 
4th  Bianca,  and  lodged  her  publicly  in  the  ducal 
•alace.  No  remonftrances  of  Cofmo  could  dilTolve, 

T  weaken  the  union ;  and  though  the  princels  of 
fufcany  had  given  daughters  to  her  hufband,  fhe 
j.ad  not  yet  produced  any  male  fucceflbr  (39). 


To 


(38)  Gallurzi,  vol.  iii.  p.  74—93. 

(39)  Ibid,  p.  164  —  1-4, 
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CHAP. 

VII. 


To  thefe  alarming  fymptoms  of  future  misfoi 
tune,  the  errors  and  irregularities  of  the  gram 
duke  himfelf,  save  additional  force.  After  th 


and  irregularities 

1572, 1574  QUKc  iiiiiiieii,  gave  additional  force. 

death  of  his  wife  Eieanora,  he  had  attached  him 
felf  to  a  Florentine  lady,  of  the  family  of  Albizzi 


who  being  pregnant  by  him,  might,  it  was  appn 
bended,  be  raifed  to  the  fituation  of  great  duchef 
Almeni,  valet  d?  chambre  to  Cofmo,  having  o 
vealed  to  the  prince  regent  his  father’s  connexioi 
and  pointed  out  the  confequences  which  were  to  t 
dreaded  from  his  fondnefs,  Francis  ventured  t 
oppofe  fuch  a  proof  of  weaknefs.  Irritated  to 
degree  of  frenzy  againft  the  author  of  the  difc( 
very,  the  grand  duke  inflantly  paffed  his  fwor 
through  the  body  of  Almeni,  who  expiated  h 
Hi? death,  imprudence,  by  his  death;  and  Cofmo  was  eve 
with  difficulty  reftrained  from  proceeding  to  fign; 
acls  of  refentment  againft  his  fon  (4c  .  Some  yeai 
fubfequent  to  this  event,  having  become  enamoure 
of  Camilla  Martelli,  a  young  Florentine,  and  bein 
exhorted  by  Pius  the  Fifth  to  legitimate  his  unio 
with  her,  heefpoufed  her;  but,  without  aflociatin 
his  wife  to  his  honours  or  dignity.  She  continue 
to  live  with  him  till  his  death,  and  obtained  ove 
him  an  afcendancy  which  ftie  abufed  (41). 

He  was,  unqueftionably,  one  of  the  moft  illu 
trious  princes,  whom  Italy,  or  Europe,  produce 
during  the  fixteenth  century,  d'he  hiftory  of  h 
reign,  forms  the  beft  eulogium  of  his  characle: 
Called  from  an  obfcure  and  private  ftation,  at 
very  early  period  pf  life,  and  placed  at  the  head  c 
the  Republic  of  Florence,  he  approved  himfelf  woi 
thy  of  his  high  fortune.  Emulous  of  the  fami 


1574- 

Charader, 


acquired  by  the  elder  Cofmo,  and  Lorenzo  of  M( 


decis,  he  revived  the  ftudy  of  polite  letters,  an 


(4P)  Galliizzi,  vol.  iii.  p.  i6i— -164. 
{41]  Ibid,  p,  232—237. 
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extended  his  munificence  to  the  moft  eminent  artifts  chap, 
)f  Tufcany.  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  ('ellini, 

Safari,  Ammanato,  Bandineili,  and  a  number  of 
:elebrated  men,  were  protected,  and  enriched  by 
lis  bounty.  ^  His  letters  to  Michael  Angelo,  which 
till  exilt,  evince  a  mind  fufceptible  of  the  fined 
mpreflions,  and  penetrated  with  admiration  of  the 
ublime  talents  of  that  diftinguiihed  perfon,  whom 
ie  caufed  to  be  interred  in  the'  chapel  of  Medecis, 

/ith  the  utmoft  folemnity  (42).  He  did  not  dif- 
lain  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Jovius  the  hiftorian, 
allowed  by  his  whole  court  (43^  In  capacity  for  Genius  an(\ 
'Overnment,  he  has  been  rarely  excelled.  His 
economy  was  free  from  any  taint  of  avarice,  and 
is  vigilance  was  not  degraded  into  fufpicion.  Cle- 
lent,  and  even  magnanimous,  he  was  yet  fevere ; 
nd,  like  Auguftus,  he  feemed  never  to  forget^ 
yiat  he  had  fucceeded  to  a  power,  ufurped  over  a 
‘‘ee  Commonwealth,  His  perfonal  courage  and 
divity  enabled  him  to  meet  danger,  and  his  policy 
(Stricated  him  from  repeated  embarraffments,  un- 
iCr  which  a  prince  of  meaner  talents  muft  have 
ink.  The  choice  of  his  minifters  proved  his  dif- 
ernment  and  knowledge  of  mankind ;  but,  able 
i  they  were,  he  never  fuffered  them  to  aflume  an 
Jthority,  independent  of  himfelf. 

.His  moral  qualities  are  lefs  pure  and  brilliant.  His  moral 
i»an  his  political ;  nor  can  we  excufe  many  of  his 
ilions,  which  flowed  from  very  relaxed,  or  vicious 
rinciples.  If  we  forgive  him  for  having  fent  per- 
)ns  to  Venice  exprefsiy  to  aflaffinate  Lorenzo  of 
ledecis,  the  murderer  of  his  predeceflTor,  Alexan- 
,er ;  it  is  not  poflible  to  contemplate  without  hor- 
pr,  his  retaining  wretches  near  the  perfon  of 
trozzi,  in  order  to  adminifter  poifop  to  that  un- 

(41)  Galluzzi,  vol.  iii.  p.  436—444, 

(43)  Ibid.  vol.  i,  p.  31-7,  328. 
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CHAP,  fortunate  exile.  Truth,  however,  compels  to  add 
Strozzi  practifed  fimilar  machinations  again! 

1574.  duke  and  his  family  (44).  The  age,  an( 

peculiarly  Italy,  was  familiar  with  the  ufe  of  poifons 
Cardinals,  and  even  pope  Paul  the  Third  himfeli 
the  head  of  the  chriftian  church,  were  publicly  ac 
cufed  of  ufing  thefe  deteftable  compofitions  (45, 
Cofmo  was  efteeined  to  be  more  learned  in  thei 
nature  and  preparation,  than  any  prince  of  hi 
time :  he  occupied  himfelf  in  his  laboratory,  wit 
the  refearch  ;  and  attained,  as  his  cotemporaries  ai 
ferted,  to  the  greateft  perfeclion,  in  the  fcience  (46^ 
fmn  to\^*  adherence  of  the  great  duke  to  the  catholi 
fe°eofLnu.  religion,  was  tinctured  with  bigotry,  and  incline 
him  to  perfecution.  Even,  with  every  allowanc 
for  the  manners  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  fi> 
teenth  century,  we  cannot  regard  without  indign; 
tion,  his  celebrating  the  malVacre  of  St.  Barthok 
mew  with  dcmonftrations  of  joy,  and  fending  a 
embafiy  to  congratulate  Charles  the  Ninth,  on' tin 
atrocious  act  of  barbarity  and  perlidy  (47).  T( 
wards  Pius  the  Fifth,  a  pontiff,  who  breathed  th 
fanguinary  fpirit  of  an  inquifitor,  he  behaved  wit 
unbecoming  and  unworthy  fubmiffion  ;  nor  can  w 
pardon  his  facrihcing  to  the  ferocious  zeal  of  tk 
pope,  Carneiecchi ;  a  man  of  genius  and  letter: 
who  had  rendered  him  diftinguiflaed  fervices.  Co 
mo,  after  much  expoftulation  and  reluctance,  del 
vered  him  up  to  the  minifters  of  the  holy  fee,  b 
whom  he  was  transferred  to  the  prifons  of  the  ir 
quilition  at  Rome,  for  the  crime  of  herefy.  H 
expiated  his  guilt,  by  a  public  and  ignominior 
death,  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  (48).  We  ma 

144)  G.-ihuzz;,  vol.  i.  p.  izz  and  123,  and  p.  226,  227,  andvol.  iii.  p.  34 

(45)  Ibid.  p.  123 — 125,  and  p.  105,  1C7. 

(46)  Ibid.  p.  312,  and  vol.  iii.  p,  434 — 436. 

(47)  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  318,  315. 

Ibid.  p.  ijO — 158. 
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idd,  as  another  proof  of  the  fame  approbation  of  c  h  a  p, 
cruelty,  the  deference  and  devotion  which  the  . ^  j 
^rand  duke,  throughout  his  whole  reign,  manifell-  i574- 
id  towards  his  father-in-law,  Peter  de  Toledo,  vice- 
'oy  of  Naples  ;  and  towards  the  duke  of  Alva,  who 
)Vas  of  the  fame  family.  Human  nature  has  rarely 
Deen  dilgraced  by  two  men,  who  more  confpicu- 
i)ufly  trampled  upon  all  its  rights,  or  who  deluged 
[vith  more  blood  the  provinces,  committed  to  their 
government  (4g). 

At  the  time  of  Cofrno’s  death,  Tufcany  was,  state  of 
perhaps,  the  beft  adminiftered  ftate  in  Europe  ;  and 
*elatively  to  its  lize  and  extent,  the  richeil  and  Coi'mo. 
noft  flourifliing.  An  uninterrupted  tranquillity  of 
)Ourteen  years,  had  obliterated  the  preceding  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  diffufed  general  opulence.  Manu- 
lacbures  and  commerce  had  advanced  rapidly,  in 
:  he  capital,  and  throughout  all  the  dependencies. 

(fhe  gaiety  and  felicity,  which  had  characderifed  the  Felicity, 
dorentines,  under  the  Cofmos  and  Lorenzos  of  the 
, preceding  century,  were  reftorcd  ;  and  Strozzi, 

I)y  the  attachment  which  he  found  every  where  to 
iheir  fovereign,  when  he  invaded  Tulicany,  and  in¬ 
vited  the  people  to  refume  their  liberties  ;  gave  an 
indifputable,  though  an  involuntary  tdlimony,  to 
ihe  wifdom,  as  well  as  to  the  lenity  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  (50).  Fabricks  of  doth,  glafs,  cryilal,  fu- 
gar,  leather,  and  jew'ellcry,  were  eftabliflied,  and 
^roduced  immenfe  profits.  Even  porcelain  was 
|(,lready  made  at  Florence,  with  conliderable  deli- 
|,acy  (51').  Trade  not  only  received  every  encou- 
[iagement,  from  the  grand  duke  ;  but,  he  was, 

I  limfelf,  perfonally,  engaged  in  commerce  ;  and  he  Commeic*. 
;onftantly  employed  two  galleons  in  bringing  home 
|;he  commodities  of  the  Levant,  which  he  imported 

]  (49)  Galliizzi,  vol.  iii.  p.  360. 

(50)  tSid.  vol.  ii.  p.  128—132,  and  vol.  i.  p.  31^22,  323, 

{51}  Galluzzi,  vol,  iii.  p  432—43.^. 
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VII. 


into  Spain  and  Portugal  (52).  The  duchefs,  Ele: 


1574- 


Manufac¬ 

tures. 


Population. 


Arts,  and 
letters. 


nora,  was  engaged  in  fimilar  undertakings,  whic 
were  exceedingly  lucrative,  and  which  flie  did  nc 
confider  as  derogatory  to  her  dignity.  Merchant 
and  factors  from  Florence,  had  already  eftablifliei 
themfelves  in  Spanifh  America,  India,  and  even  ii 
China  (53).  Leghorn,  and  Porto  Ferraio  in  th 
ifle  of  Elba,  which  latter  place  had  been  ceded  b 
Spain  to  Cofmo,  were  become  ports  of  univerfi 
refort.  In  1575,  the  year  after  that  prince’s  de 
ceafe,  the  article  of  cloth  only,  manufactured  ii 
Tufeany,  employed  a  prodigious  number  of  per 
fons,  and  amounted  annually  to  full  two  million 
of  ducats,  or,  near  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  ;  exclufive  of  the  fabrics  of  lilk,  and  clotl 
of  gold  54.).  Colonies  were  brought  into  th 
Maremma,  or  low  country  of  Sienna,  in  order  ti 
people,  and  cultivate  that  marfhy  and  unwhole 
fome  tract  of  land.  Similar,  and  greater  exertion 
were  molt  fuccefsfully  made  at  Pi  fa.  The  city 
which,  in  1537,  fcarcely  contained  feven  thoufant 
inhabitants,  and  only  prefented  a  pifture  of  depo 
puiation  and  wretchednefs ;  was,  before  1572,  f< 
augmented,  as  to  have  twenty-one  thoufand  peo 
pie  within  the  walls/  Cofmo  re-eflablifhed  the  uni 
verlity,  drained  the  furrounding  marfhes,  anc 
frequently  transferred  to  Pifa  his  court  and  reli 
dence  •  55 

Ihe  encouragement,  extended  by  him  to  thi 
elegant  arts,  tended  to  excite  emulation,  while  i 
introduced  refinement,  and  diffufed  wealth  araon^ 
his  fubjeefs.  A  manufarfure  of  tapeftry  was  broughi 
to  I'lorence,  from  Flanders,  at  his  expence.  Th( 
city  was  embellifhed  with  monuments  of  architec 


(52)  Galluzzi,  vol.  iii.  p.  430 — 43a. 

(53)  r  .4^’- 

(54)  Galluzzi,  vol.  iii.  p.  428—430. 

(55)  Ibid.  p.  353)  354- 
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3re,  fculpture,  and  painting.  Cofmo  printed  acHAP. 
sperb  edition  of  the  panders  of  Juftinian ;  and,  in 
548,  he  opened  the  library  of  St.  Laurence,  1574. 
nough  the  edifice  vx^as  not  completed  till  1571  (56). 

:  it,  were  depolited  the  invaluable  collection  of 
ianufcripts,  made  by  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
'edecis,  preferved  by  Leo  the  Tenth ;  and  tranf- 
t)rted  back  from  Rome  to  Florence,  by  Clement 
■  e  Seventh,  Michael  Angelo,  and  under  his  di¬ 
ction,  Ammannato,  conflructed  the  library,  with 
teat  tafte  and  elegance.  Medals,  Itruck  by  Cof- 
o’s  order,  and  executed  by  the  ableft  artilts,  per- 
ttuated  the  principal  events  of  his  reign  and  ad- 
iliniftration  ( ^y). 

jThe  treafures,  left  by  him  to  Francis,  his  fuc- Revenues, 
ifihr,  in  money,  jewels,  plate,  and  funds,  em- 
byed  in  commerce,  wereimmenfe.  The  ordinary 
'venues  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  thoufand 
Heats  (58%  At  the  dole  of  the  war  againfr  Si- 
Cna,  in  1539,  he  had  contraded  a  debt  with  the 
terchants  of  Antwerp  and  Genoa,  which  exceeded 
>million  of  ducats:  yet,  by  the  year  1562,  this 
^it  incumbrance  was  almoft  entirely  difeharged  ; 

Pd  when,  in  i5''>4,  he  refigned  the  adminiftration 
his  fon,  the  ducal  dou.’ains  were  completely  re- 
itemed,  and  every  public  debt  was  liquidated  ( 59). 
bfcany  was  provided  with  the  moll  ample  means  Military 
i  internal  defence,  and  external  attack.  The  un-j''^^'^* 
Emitting  attention  of  the  grand  duke  had  forefeen, 
d  provided  for  all  emergencies.  His  military 
<rce,  compofed  of  volunteers,  and  formed  into 
Inds,  did  not  fail  fhortof  thirty-fix  thoufand  men, 
ho  could  be  affembled  on  the  fhorteft  notice. 

[56)  Galhizzi,  vol.  ii.  p.  431. 
i  S7)  Ibid,  p,  434— 446,  and  vol.  iii.  p  453—455- 

!  58)  Galluzzi,  vol.  iii.  p.  330,  and  p.  353.  Above  five  hundred  thou- 
I  d  pounds,  fterling. 

I  59)  Ibid.  p.  4t3~-4i7. 
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CHAP.  Four  hundred  light  horfe,  Rationed  at  Pifa,  pr 
t  _■  tecled  the  coafts  (60}.  Twelve  gallies,  conftruclt 
1574.  by  himielf,  were  maintained  at  Leghorn,  or  Pori 
Marine.  Feri'aio  ;  and  to  thefe  were  joined  four  others,  b 
longing  to  the  order  of  St.  Stephen,  which  he  hs 
inftituted  ;  and  the  knights  of  which,  were  coi 
ftantly  employed  in  cruizing  againft  the  Moors,  0 
in  the  Levant  (6i).  It  appears,  that,  at  the  er 
of  his~reign,  the  Florentine  ftate  contained  in  i 
about  feven  hundred  thoufand  perfons,  and  that  ( 
Power,  Sienna,  nearly  a  hundred  thoufand  (62).  We  mz 
fnTconfi.  proportion,  how  much  the  latt< 

deration  of  country  had  been  depopulated  by  war  A  numb< 
Tufcany.  fortreffe^  and  citadels,  erected  in  various  par 
of  his  dominions,  equally  retained  the  people  i 
obedience,  and  fecured  them  from  invalion  (63 
So  wife  and  enlightened  a  government,  fupporte 
by  commerce,  and  regulated  by  a  fyftematic  oeci 
nomy,  excited  rel'pecl  from  the  furrounding  ftate 
Cofmo  was  powerful  in  Rome,  by  his  numeroi 
adherents  in  the  fticred  college,  by  his  intrigues  i 
the  conclave,  his  politic  fubmiflion  to  the  papal 
and  the  dread  of  his  arms.  The  Imperial  cour 
allied  to  him  by  marriage,  and  in  want  of  his  a 
fiftance  againft  the  Turks,  expreffed  for  him,  part 
cularly  alter  the  termination  of  the  quarrel  relativ 
to  the  title  of  grand  duke,  the  utmoft  regarc 
France  folicited  his  friendlhip  and  courted  his  all 
ance  ;  after  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  preveil 
his  conqiiviji  and  acquilition  of  Sienna  (64).  Eve: 
(iharks  the  Fifth,  and  Philip  the  Second,  the  moi 
pe  ._i;nl  monarchs  whom  Europe  had  feen  line 
Charlemagne,  treated  him  with  diftinguilhed  al 

(60)  GalUizzi,  vol.  ii,  p.  352. 

(6r)  Ibid. 

($2)  Galliizzi,  vol.  iii.  p,  352. 

{63)  Ibid.  p.  351. 

(64)  Ibid.  p.  235  —  26.4. 
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pntion,  and  confidered  his  fupport,  as  the  befl  chap. 
jcurity  for  their  poffeffion  of  Milan  and  the  king- ,  _  j 

om  of  Naples.  The  conclulion  of  his  reign  may,  157*1. 
erhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  hi^eft  point  of  eleva- 
lon  to  which  Tufcany  attained,  after  the  extinclion 
f  the  Republic ;  and  the  incapacity,  or  mifconduct 
f  his  immediate  fucceffor,  rendered  the  memory 
f  Cofmo  peculiarly  dear  to  his  country. 
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Patrimony  of  the  church. 


Rewe-xt)  of  the  -papacy^  from  the  depofition  of  yohn  \ 
Txventy-third^  by  the  council  of  Conjlance. — Fontific 
of  Alexander  the  Sixth. — yulius  the  Second. — Leo  \ 
Tenth. — -Adrian  the  Sixth.— ‘Clement  the  Seventh. 
Paul  the  Third. — Convocation  of  the  council  of  L re 
— yulius  the  third. — Paul  the  Fourth. — Pius  i 
Fourth. — -Diffolution  of  the  council  of  Trent. — Pius  i 
Fifth.  —Eleclion  of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth. — State 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Reman  pontiffs.,  in  i  <574.' 
Dominions. — Population. — Police.  —  Difedive  adi 
,  nijlration. — Revenues  of  the  holy  fee. — Milito 

,  forces. — Treafures. — State  of  the  fine  arts. — Luxur 

and  refinements. — Authorities  of  the  inquijition. — E 
ainination  of  the  fpiritual  power  and  prerogatives 
the  holy  fee. — Pecuniary  impofitions^  and  exadions.- 
Inqiiifitorial  prohibitions  of  literary  produdions. 

CHAP,  H  E  ftrongeft  proof  of  that  profound  ign 
t  ^  ranee  and  fervitude,  in  which  the  hum: 

Abufeof  mind  was  funk,  during  the  middle  ages,  is  tl 
fkai^ower  undiiuinilhed  veneration  of  all  Euro] 

inihedark  for  the  liolv  fcc,  in  defiance  of  the  crimes  wii 
which  it  was  difgraced,  and  diftionoured.  Tl 
certainty  of  impunity,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  1 
the  hate  of  darknels  and  barbarifm  which  prevailei 
and  precluded  any  rational  attempt  at  emancipatioi 
feem  to  have  induced  the  fovereign  pontiffs  1 
throw  off  every  reftraint,  impofed  on  their  vie 

an 
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[id  paffions.  The  college  of  cardinals  betrayed  no  c  H  a  p. 
;fs  difregard  to  every  confideration  of  their  own 
haracler,  and  of  the  fandity  of  the  fupreme  dig-  1414. 
ity  of  the  chriftian  church,  in  the  choice  of  per¬ 
ms  to  fill  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

The  lilt  of  crimes  and  enormities,  folemnly  C'^'meso^ 
harged  againft  John  the  Twenty-third,  in  thexwen^ty! 
ouncil  of  Conftance,  fill  us  with  no  lefs  wonder,  third, 
ban  indignation.  Fifty  principal  articles,  con- 
lining  almofi;  all  the  flagitious  excefles,  which  we 
sad  with  incredulity,  in  Suetonius,  even  of  Nero 
nd  Caligula,  were  proved  before  the  fathers,  af- 
jmbled  to  reftore  order  in  the  church.  Yet,  as  if 
hefe  were  not  fufiicient,  twenty  other  heads  of  ' 
ccufation  were  fuppreflTed,  for  the  honour  of  the 
poftolic  fee.  Our  admiration  ceafes,  however, 

1  fome  meafure,  when  we  confider,  that  the  pope, 
revious  to  his  eledion,  had  exercifed  the  profef- 
>on  of  a  corfair,  that  he  was  known  to  be  ftained 
vith  almoft  every  fpecies  of  moral  turpitude,  and 
hat  he  purchafed,  by  notorious  fimony,  his  ele- 
lation  (1). 

i  The  council,  after  having  depofed,  and  delivered  1417. 
jver  to  the  emperor,  Sigifmund,  fo  unworthy 
lontiflf,  proceeded  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  ;  and  the  Fifth, 
lelegates  deputed  for  the  purpofe,  unanimoufly 
hole  the  cardinal  Colonna,  who  alTumed  the  title 
jif  Martin  the  Fifth.  He  was,  it  mull  be  owned, 

(Xempt  from  the  imputations  and  glaring  impie¬ 
ties,  attributed  to  his  predeceflbr  :  but,  he  was 
qually  an  enemy  to  all  reform  ;  and  deftitute  of 
hole  virtues,  which  awakened  reafon  expects  in 
he  perfon,  appointed  to  govern  fo  many  nations, 

;.s  the  fupreme  head  of  the  chriftian  faith  (2).  Un- 

I 

(1)  Platina,  Vies  des  Papes,  p.  559,  5^0.  Bruys,  Hirtoire  des  Papes, 

-ol.  iv.  p.  41,  and  p.  46—49. 

(2)  Bruys,  vol.  iv.  p.  59,  60.  Bzoviu.',  an.  1431.  Platina,  p.  564,  565. 
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^  viif  fucceflbrs,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  v. 

, — ^ trace  the  fame  interefted  policy,  the  fame  unju 
*43* >  *439  ufurpation,  and  the  fame  fcandalous  venality,  whic 
preceded  the  council  of  Conftance.  Another  a 
fembly  of  ecclefiaftics,  convoked  at  Bafil,  was  eve 
lefs  fuccefsful  in  its  attempts  to  diminifh  the  abuj 
of  the  papal  power,  than  the  firft  had  been.  Ei 
gene  the  Fourth,  more  cautious  than  John  th 
Twenty-third,  and  inftrucfed  by  his  misfortune; 
found  means  to  evade  the  authority  of  the  counci 
and  ultimately  to  difperfe  that  formidable  body  (3 
1458, 1464.  Pius  the  Second,  better  known  by  the  name  c 
Eneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  is  the  only  pontiff,  whc 
from  his  love  of  learning,  and  his  virtues,  lays  an 
claim  to  efleem  (4).  Sixtus  the  Fourth  fullied  th 
ecclefiaftical  profeffion,  and  excited  the  deteftatio 
of  Italy,  by  his  profligacy  of  manners,  injuftict 
1491, 1502.  and  crimes  (5'.  But,  great  as  they  were,  the 
of  Alexan-  wcre^  eclipfed  and  obliterated  by  the  memorabl 
sbd^  pontificate  of  Roderic  Borgia,  who  affumed  th 
title  of  Alexander  the  Sixth.  The  concurring  te: 
timony  of  numerous,  irreproachable,  and  conteir 
porary  writers,  can  fcarcely  induce  us  to  credit  th 
recital  of  his  enormities,  continued  during  a  reig 
of  twelve  y^ears.  His  fon,  the  celebrated  and  fla 
gitious  Caefar  Borgia,  even  furpaffed  in  atrocity 
the  model  which  he  copied ;  and  has  left  a  name 
proverbial  for  infamy  and  turpitude  (6).  Yet 
while  Rome,  and  the  furrounding  territory  groan 
ed  beneath  the  tyranny  of  two  monfters,  who  ce 
mented-  their  ufurpations  with  the  blood  of  th( 
principal  nobility  ;  fuch  was  the  deprefled  and  le 
thargic  condition  of  mankind  throughout  Europe 

(3)  Bniys,  vol.  iv.  p  120  —  117,  and  p.  J42,  143. 

(4)  I'lalina,  p.  619— 63^. 

'5)  Bniji-,  vol.  iv.  p.  262,  Omiphrius  Panvinus,  p.  i2. 

(eyOniip.hrius  Panviniis,  Vies  dts  Papes,  p,  25—36.  Ciaconiiis,  Vit: 
Pontiiie,  p.  151.  Bruys,  rol,  iv.  p.  320 — 323, 
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that  no  effort  to  reform  the  church,  or  to  with-  c  h  a  i*. 
draw  from  the  fupremacy  of  the  papal  fee,  was 
ever  exerted.  Alexander  was  fo  fully  convinced  of  1491, is°i* 
the  impunity  with  which  he  might  infult  ex^en  the 
greateft  princes,  that  he  treated  the  embaffadors  of 
Ferdinand  and  Emanuel,  kings  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  with  menaces,  when  they  ventured,  in  the 
(names  of  their  refpeftive  fovereigns,  to  remonftrate 
with  him,  on  his  vices  {'7),  Such  was  the  venera¬ 
tion  which  his  office  infpired,  that  it  feemed  to 
wallow  up,  or  fufpend  all  the  faculties  of  reafon ; 
ind  we  find  Charles  the  Eighth,  king  of  France, 
ifter  he  had  entered  Rome  as  a  conqueror,  and 
iriven  the  pope  to  take  refuge  in  the  caftle  of  St. 

Angelo  ;  haftening  to  proftrate  himfelf  at  the  pon¬ 
tiff’s  feet,  to  implore  his  benedidion,  and  to  renew 
)iis  own  fubmiffion.  During  the  jubilee  of  the  year 
J500,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  indulgences 
I', ranted  to  pilgrims,  an  immenfe  concourfe  of 
([rangers,  from  every  part  of  Europe,  crouded  to 
lome  j  the  exceffes  and  debaucheries,  openly  com¬ 
mitted,  as  well  by  ecclefiaftics  as  by  the  laity,  ex- 
(eeded  belief ;  and  thefe  were  encouraged  by  the 
xample  and  permiflion  of  the  pope.  It  was  with  Temporat 
,.he  money  extortpd  from  all  the  catholic  ftates,  power  of 
mder  pretence  of  a  crufade  againft  the  Turksj  that  *’°^**' 
).e  completed  the  fubjedion  of  the  Roman  barons, 
nd  aggrandized  the  temporal  power  of  the  holy 
[je ;  which,  at  his  acceflion,  poffeffed  only  an  in- 
.onfiderable  part  of  that  territory,  annexed  to  it 
ince  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  (8). 

The  pontificate  of  Julius  the  Second,  was  not,  *503^ 

;  muff  be  confeffed,  Rained  with  fuch  notorious  sccondL*"* 
npieties  ;  but,  it  was  fcarcely  better  calculated  to 
nprefs  the  chriRian  world,  with  refped  for  the 

It  (7)  Bruys,  vol.  iv.  p.  306,  307. 

(8)  Ibid.  p.  307,308,  and  p  311, 
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CHA?. perfon,  or  office  of  the  fovcreign  pontiff.  Hh 
election  was  not  only  obtained  by  the  moff  flagrani 
JJP3,  »S'5- corruption  5  but,  his  whole  reign  evinced  a  mind, 
cxclufively  devoted  to  ambition,  conqueft,  and  re, 
venge.  Inattentive  to  every  duty,  incumbent  or 
the  paftor  of  his  flock  ;  faithlefs  to  his  promifes  and 
treaties ;  tyrannical  towards  his  fubjecls ;  he  was 
only  intent  on  carrying  his  arms  beyond  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  and  expelling  the  French  from  Italy.  By  a 
perfidious  violation  of  his  agreement  with  Ctcfai 
Borgia,  he  defpoiled  that  prince  of  his  territorial 
acquifitions,  attained  at  the  expence  of  fo  much 
blood  :  and  united  his  ufurpations  to  the  domini. 
ons  of  the  church.  Againft  Louis  the  Twelfth| 
king  of  France,  his  refentment  knew  no  limits  j 
and  his  eagernefs  to  accelerate  the  expulfion  of  the 
French  from  the  Milanefe,  induced  him  to  lay  afidq 
all  the  decencies  annexed  to  his  facerdotal  fundlion. 
Armed  like  a  foldier,  Julius,  at  feventy  years  o^ 
age,  appeared  in  the  trenches  ;  direfted  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  war  j  and,  on  the  furrender  of  Mirandola, 
was  carried  into  the  city,  through  the  breach,  in 
military  triumph  (9 ).  Thefe  proceedings,  fo  ftrong. 
ly  calculated  to  excite  fcandal,  and  to  awaken  re^ 
I  flexion,  produced  little  or  no  effedl  upon  an  age, 

nurfed  in  fuperftition,  and  habituated  to  a  fervilc 
obedience  towards  the  fee  of  Rome.  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  aduated  more  by  a  juft  indignation,  and 
motives  of  policy,  than  by  any  enlightened  fentN 
ments,  attempted  to  convoke  a  council,  and  to, 
depofe  fo  turbulent  and  unjutt  a  pontiff ;  but  hii 
effort  terminated  in  the  moll:  abjeft  fubmiffions  to 
Superaition  the  fucccffor  of  Julius.  We  may  form  fome  eftimatf^ 
of  the  age.  Qf  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  its  modeffi 

of  thinking,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  'by  the  conduct  of  the  cardinal  of  Medecis, 

(19)  Bruys,  to),  ir.  p.  34(>. 
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j,fterwards  pope  Leo  the  Tenth ;  who  was  taken  chap. 
-rifoner  by  the  French,  at  the  vi(5lory  of  Ravenna,  . 

J/hile  acling  as  the  papal  legate.  That  dexterous  ,503, 15,3. 
relate,  by  difpenfing  to  the  foldiers,  abfolution 
•om  the  cenfures,  in  which  they  were  equally  in¬ 
volved  with  their  fovereign,  on  account  of  their 
Dftility  to  the  holy  fee ;  effected  fo  prompt  and  fo 
)nfiderable  a  defertion  among  the  conquerors,  as 
vCcecdingly  to  diminifh  their  army.  Numbers 
I.ent  over  to  the  enemy  whom  they  had  recently 
.inquiflied  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  com- 
'ete  pardon  for  their  preceding  guilt,  carried  off 
jith  them,  their  arms  and  horfes.  It  was  vain 
d  impoflible  to  oppofe  a  power,  fortified  and  fuf- 
ined  by  fuch  prejudices  ( 10). 

jTo  this  martial  reign,  fucceeded  the  memorable  1513,1521. 
^ntificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  Rome,  accuflomed 
.  the  crimes  of  Alexander,  and  the  tyranny  of  xentS' 
jius,  beheld  with  joy,  a  prince,  wfiofe  refine- 
^mt,  munificence,  and  protedion  of  the  arts,  ren¬ 
ted  his  court  the  center  of  elegance  and  pleafure. 

‘o,  more  decent  in  his  vices,  and  more  mafter  of  ^eafurcsof 
j  paffions,  fubftituted  artifice  and  intrigue  in  the^e^iol’^ 
j  Ce  of  arms ;  and,  while  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  ’epreffin? 

;  exceffes  of  fenfuality,  or  was  occupied  by  the 
jiKedion  of  genius  and  letters,  he  committed  to 
V  generals  the  condud  of  his  armies,  which  he 
,t  againft  France.  It  is  even  evident,  that  he 
]  not  totally  difregard  the  progrefs  of  immora- 
■  and  libertinifm  ;  fince,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
rn,  he  publilhed  a  very  fev’-ere  decree  againff 
.ife  philofophers,  who  ventured  to  teach  and  to 
Tt,  that  the  foul  was  mortal,  and  the  world 
mal.  Many  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
pran,  which  were  promulgated  by  the  pope,  ill 
fame  year,  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  and 


(10)  Bruys,  vol.  iv.  p.  359. 
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^  vin  of  ecclefiaftics,  merit  the  higheft  ap 

probation  f  1 1).  But,  the  pecuniary  oppreffior 
1513, 1J14.  and  vexations  of  the  iioly  fee,  vvere  becorpe  into 
lerable ;  and  Europe,  long  plunged  in  the  groffe 
ignorance,  began  to  betray  figns  of  approachin 
reafon.  Thefe  fymptoms  did  not  firft  manife 
themfelves  in  the  German  empire ;  though  tf 
kefiftance  reformation  began  in  that  country.  The  Frencl 
every  age,  have  led  the  way  to  innovatioi 
claims  and  preceded  Luther  in  their  remonftrances  and  inve 
pretenfions.  againft  the  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rom 

It  required  all  the  exertions  and  vigilance  of  Frai 
cis  the  Firft,  to  maintain  the  “  Concordate,”  whic 
he  himfelf  had  made  with  Leo,  during  their  inte 
vie^  at  Bologna,  and  to  procure  its  receptic 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  of  P 
ris,  the  univerfity  of  that  capital,  and  many  of  tl 
clergy,  publicly  declaimed  againft  the  conceffion 
made  by  their  fovereign  to  the  pope;  and  ha 
Francis  chofen  to  yield  to  this  general  feniimen 
and  to  emancipate  himfelf  from  fo  fevere  a  yok 
it  is  unqueftionable  that  his  fubjects  were  equal 
prepared  and  willing,  to  have  entirely  withdraw 
themfelves  from  the  papal  fupremacy  ( 1 2). 

Similar  .  Evcn,  in  Spain,  when  Leo  attempted  to  levy,  1 
S'.  "  arbitrary  mandate,  a  tax  of  the  tenth  of  : 
1316,  ijn.ecclefiafiical  revenues,  during  three  years,  und 
pretence  of  a  crufade  againft  Selim  the  Firft,  tl 
Turkifii  emperor  ;  cardinal  Ximenes  refifted 
glaring  an  aft  of  oppreffion,  and  was  imitated : 
his  conduft,  by  all  the  bifhops  of  the  kingdor 
They  unanimoully  refufed  fubmiftlon ;  and  Le 
apprehenfive  of  the  moft  ferious  conlequences,  i! 
ftantly  delifted.  The  letter,  which  Ximenes  a 
dreiTed  to  him  on  that  occafton,  contains  the  me 

(u)  Bruys,  vol.  iv.  p.  382,  38 3,' and  p.  399,  4CX). 

Ibid.  p.  393. 
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:nlightened  fenliments  of  true  patriotifm  ;  and,  chap. 
vhile  it  profeffes  filial  obedience  to  the  juft  and 
quitable  demands  of  the  Romifli  fee,  declares  that  1516,1517, 
11  attempts  to  make  the  Spanifh  clergy  tributary, 
rill  be  attended  with  confufion  and  difappoint- 
lent  (13). 

1  he  fame  experiment,  which  in  more  opulent, 
r  bigotted  kingdoms,  had  produced  only  a  fer-  Luther, 
aentation,  that  evaporated  in  menaces  ;  gave  rife 
1  Germany,  to  a  complete  fubverfion  of  the  au- 
hority,  exercifed  for  fo  many  centuries,  by  the 
hurch  of  Rome.  The  traffic  of  indulgences,  taken 
.'om  the  Auguftine  order  of  Monks,  by  whom  it 
ad  been  ufually  exercifed,  and  conferred  on  the 
)ominican,  was  the  original  caufe  of  fo  vaft  a  re- 
lolution.  Luther,  irritated  by  oppofition,  and 
ondudled  infenfibly  from  one  ftep  to  another, 
nifhed  by  a  total  rcjeflion  of  all  intercourfe  with, 
f  deference  towards,  the  pretended  vicars  of  Chrift. 

-eo  betrayed  no  theological  rancour,  nor  difpofi- 
[On  to  feverity,  in  his  treatment  of  that  bold  in¬ 
novator.  When  informed  of  the  circumftances, 

'hich  had  excited  his  animofity,  he  ingenuoufly 
jnfelfed,  that  “  Luther  was  a  man  of  excellent 
capacity  ;  and  that  the  quarrel  was  merely  the 
effect  of  monaftic  jealoufy  and  rivality.”  He 
,>ng  delayed  the  publication  of  the  bull,  by  which 
e  condemned  Luther’s  propofitions,  and  appeared 
efirous  rather  to  mollify,  than  incenfe,  fo  dange- 
ous  an  adverfary.  But,  the  evil  admitted  of  no 
ire ;  and  reafon,  once  directed  to  the  examina- 
on  of  the  pretenfions  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  foon 
veiled  the  fabric,  which  ignorance  and  bigotry 
ad  cemented  (14). 


(13)  Flechicr,  Hift.  de  Xii»icnc«,  liv,  t  p.  66:. 

(14)  Biuys,  vgl.  iv.  p,  403— 4C9. 
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CHAP.  This  diminution  of  his  revenues  and  fpirituat 
authority,  neither  produced  any  alteration  in  the 
1518, 1521.  manners,  nor  appears  to  have  had  influence  on  the 
andfpien-  temper  of  Leo.  The  Vatican  was  the  center  of 
coiirtof^^^  magnificence,  and  the  afylum  of  genius.  While 
Rome.  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti  exercifed  his  fublime 
talents  on  the  edifice  of  St.  Peter„  Raphael  was 
employed  in  painting  the  gallery  of  the  pontifical 
palace.  The  banquets  of  the  head  of  the  church, 
refembled  thofe  of  Heliogabalus,  in  luxury ;  andj 
.  were  feafoned  with  the  converfation  of  the  molh 
eminent  men  in  every  branch  of  polite  literature| 
whom  Leo’s  bounty  had  attradfed  to  his  court, 
His  enthufiafm  for  the  produftions  of  poetry,  may 
be  eftimated,  in  fome  meafure,  by  the  extraordi. 
nary  and  incredible  bull,  which  he  ventured  to  iffue^ 
in  favour  of  the  “  Orlando  Furiofo”  of  Ariofto  f 
menacing  with  excommunication  all  fuch  as  fhould 
prefume  to  cenfure  it,  or  to  prevent  the  profit 
arifing  from  its  fale(i5).  The  cardinals  Sadolet,^ 
and  Bembo,  renowned  for  their  eloquence  and  eru¬ 
dition,  were  his  principal  fecretaries  ;  and  fuch  was 
his  boundiefs  generofity  towards  perlbns,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  talents  of  whatever  nature,  that  it  was 
faid,  the  papal  treafury  was  unequal  to  fupplying; 
Pcath.and  his  munificcnce.  Lie  was  engaged  in  thefe  elegant, 

whcn  a  prematuVe  death,  occafioned,, 
as  is  afferted,  by^  excefs  of  joy,  at  the  favourable 
accounts  received  of  his  troops,  who  had  driven^ 
the  French  out  of  Parma,  terminated  his  pontifi-'i 
cate.  If  we  regard  him  only  as  a  prince,  he  pofi^ 
feffed  many  of  the  qualities,  calculated  to  excitej 
efieem  ;  and  the  gratitude  of  men  of  genius,  whom] 
he  fo  liberally  protecfled,  has  enfured  him  immor¬ 
tality.  But,  in  the  character  of  chief  of  the  chrif- 
tian  church,  his  luxury,  and  his  neglect,  or  con- 

(is)  Bruys,  vo'.  iv.  p.  415^. 
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tempt  of  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  a  fovereign  chap. 
pontiff,  rendered  him  highly  improper  to  occupy 
that  fituation,  at  a  time,  when  the  mod  exemplary  1518,1521. 
virtues  were  unequal  to  withftand  the  torrent  of 
innovation  (16). 

If  all  the  limplicity,  difintereftednefs,  and  humi- 
lity  of  the  primitive  ages,  could  have  checked  the  and  reign  of 
progrefs  of  Luther’s  doftrines,  or  clofed  the  breach 
which  he  had  occafioned  ;  the  elevation  of  Adrian 
the  Sixth  to  the  papal  chair,  might  have  produced 
thefe  effects.  The  preponderant  influence  of  the 
emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  the  facred  college, 
raifed  to  the  pontificate,  on  the  death  of  Leo,  his 
preceptor,  a  Fleming ;  who  neither  afpired  to  that 
dignity,  nor  received  with  any  emotion,  the  inteU 
■ligence  of  his  election.  Endowed  with  every  apoL 
ttolic  virtue,  which  ought  to  have  qualified  him  to 
All,  with  utility  to  mankind,  the  holy  fee  ;  he  was 
^unfortunately  deficient  in  the  addrefs  and  policy, 
indifpenfable  for  enabling  him  to  conduA  the  tem¬ 
poral  interefts,  annexed  to  the  office.  Habituated 
to  the  management  of  a  college,  he  poffefled  no  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  government  of  a  ftate.  Verfed  only 
in  theological  learning,  he  defpifed  the  elegant  arts  ; 
and  turned  with  abhorrence,  from  the  moft  finifhed 
productions  of  painting,  or  fculpture.  Incapable  of 
deceit,  he  avowed  his  deteftation  of  the  vices,  which 
fullied  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  candidly  owned 
the  neceffity  of  a  reformation,  while  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  Luther.  Frugal 
in  his  expences,  plain  in  his  diet,  and  regarding 
the  fplendor  of  his  predeceffor,  as  unbecoming  the 
character  of  a  pontiff;  he  difgufted  a  people,  ac- 
kuftomed  to  the  magnificence  of  a  voluptuous  court. 
lAdrian  the  Sixth,  detefted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
? 

(16)  Onupht.  Panvin.  p.  48,  49.  Paul  Jovius,  Vit.  Leon,  x,  p.  i83, 
and  p.  191,  and  196.  Bruys,  voL  iv.  p.  417— -421. 
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CHAP.  Rome,  and  not  lefs  odious  to  the  college  of  car- 
dinals  ;  flighted  in  Germany,  where  the  proteftant 
*^^1,1523.  docirines  had  taken  too  deep  a  root,  to  be  fub- 
verted  ;  and,  convinced  that  all  his  efforts  to  fuf- 
tain  the  catholic  religion,  were  ineffectual ;  clofed 
his  fliort  reign  :  purfued,  even  beyond  the  grave, 
by  the  fatirical  malevolence  of  the  poets,  whom  Ite 
had  irritated  and  neglected  (17).  ; 

kS23, 1526.  He  was  fucceeded,  after  a  long  and  ftormy  con-, 
clave,  by  the  cardinal  Julius  of  Medecis,  who  af- 
ytnth!*  fumed  the  name  of  Clement  the  Seventh  ;  and  under 
whofe  adminiftration,  the  church,  and  city  of 
Rome,  were  equally  opprefl'ed  by  the  fevereft  cala. 
mities.  His  acceflion  was,  notwithftanding,  tranquil ; 
and  aufpicious.  The  new  pontiff  was  an  illegitimate ! 
fon  of  Julian  of  Medecis,  brother  to  Lorenzo,  fur- , 
named  the  Magnificent ;  and  who  fell  a  victim  to 
Mis  ciia-  the  confpiracy  of  the  Pazzi.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  he  had  borne  arms,  and  been  a  commander 
of  the  order  of  Rhodes  ;  in  which  charader,  he 
had  affifted  at  the  coronation  of  Leo  the  Tenth, 
who  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  and 
employed  him  in  the  moft  eminent  pofts  of  govern-  ' 
ment.  None  of  the  charaderiftic  munificence  of 
the  houfe  from  which  he  fprung,  was  to  be  traced 
in  Clement,  whofe  predominant  paffion  was  avarice; 
but,  blended  with  ambition,  duplicity,  and  irrefo-  ; 
lution.  Thefe  vices  and  defeds,  rendered  his  pon-  ^ 
tificate  odious,  and  eclipfed  the  fame,  which  his  ■ 
protedion  of  letters,  and  the  decorum  of  his  man-  t 
ners,  might  otherwife  have  fecured.  Fluduating.  j 
in  perpetual  uncertainty,  between  the  two  powerful  j 
monarchs,  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Francis  the  Firft,  j 
who  alternately  menaced  Italy  with  fervitude ;  ! 
bound  by  no  ties,  and  faithlefs  to  his  moft  folemn  ' 

(J7)  Onuphr.  Panvin.  p.  So— 59-  Bruys,  vol.  ir,  p.  423,  424,  and  p. 
126—428,  and  p.  432—440. 
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'engagements ;  his  perfon  and  dignity  became  con-  chap. 
temptible  to  all  Europe.  The  fatal  confequence  of.  ^ 
jis  perfidious  verfatility,  was  the  deftruclion  of  1523,, 526. 
Rome;  which  the  conftable  of  Bourbon,  com-®^‘'‘'°^ 
-nanding  the  Imperial  forces,  ftormed,  and  entered.  ^T/37. 

■t  had  not  experienced  a  fimilar  misfortune  fince 
ihe  year  1413,  when  Ladiflaus,  king  of  Naples, 
aptured,  and  abandoned  to  pillage,  that  wealthy 
ity  (18).  So  low  was  the  pontifical  office  funk,  in 
he  eftimation  of  a  licentious  and  infolent  foidiery, 
that  the  Lutheran  troops,  who  had  been  conducted 
V  Froniberg,  from  the  protefiant  circles  of  the 
mpire,  treated  with  contumely,  the  head  of  the 
hriftian  church  ;  and,  after  loading  him  with  every 
opprobrious  epithet,  they  formed  a  cavalcade,  and 
•lecfed  in  a  mock  conclave,  Martin  Luther  for 
ope  ( 1 9).  During  this  humiliating  ceremony,  Degrada. 
□ement,  ffiut  up  in  the  cattle  of  St.  Angelo,  expe- 
fenced  the  horrors  of  famine  and  captivity,  aggra- p^wcr. 
rated  by  infults  of  every  nature.  The  Spanilh 
fOmmander,  dettitute  of  compaffion  for  the  fallen 
fontiff,  puniffied  with  immediate  death,  the  attempt 
o  introduce  any  fort  of  provifions  into  the  fortrels  • 
bd,  after  an  ineffeclual  ftruggle,  he  was  reduced 
b  fign  an  ignominious  capitulation  with  his  ene- 
^lies,  by  which  he  ftill  remained  a  prifoner.  Alar-  imprifon- 
-)n,  who,  only  two  years  preceding,  had  taken 
harge  of  the  perfon  of 'Francis  the  FiVft,  ttibfequent 
<)  the  battle  of  Pavia,  performed  the  fame  office  to 
dement ;  and  fuch  was  the  pontiff’s  diftrefs,  that, 
hable  to  furnifli  the  fum,  exaded  by  the  Imperial 
eneral,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  put  up  to  public  fale 
iree  cardinals  hats,  W'hich  were  purchaled  by  the 
igheft  bidder.  Even  after  his  efcape  from  prifon, 
e  neither  adled  with  confittency,  dignity,  nor 


(l8)  Bruys,  vol.  iv.  p.  443,  444.  and 
uictiardini,  livre  xviii.  Onuphr.  Pauvin. 
p9)  Bruys,  vol.  iv.  p.  460,  461. 
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•  energy ;  and  he  finiflied  by  fupplicating  the  friend- 
fhip  of  Charles,  from  whom  he  had  received  the 

•  fevereft  indignities  {'20). 

On  every  fide,  the  papal  power  appeared  to  baf 
haftening  to  decay.  Henry  the  Eighth,  irritated 
at  the  delays  and  obftades,  impofed  by  the  pope,^ 
to  his  divorce ;  excited  by  a  defire  of  feizing  on  the 
ecdefiaftical  revenues ;  and,  finally  incenfed  at  the 
declaration,  by  which  Clement  annulled  his  marrij 
age  with  Anne  Bullen  ;  threw  off  all  adherence  to 
the  fee  of  Rome.  In  the  German  empire,  Luthei 
augmented  his  followers,  found  protedion  in  th( 
eledoral  college  itfelf,  and  defied  the  excommuni 
cation  of  the  Vatican.  The  northern  kingdoms 
whofe  poverty  rendered  them  more  fenfible  to  tin 
pecuniary  exadions  of  the  Romifli  fee,  began  tc 
exhibit  alarming  fymptoms  of  difaffedion.  Switl 
zerland,  whofe  inhabitants  had  always  evinceef 
themfdves  the  peculiar  champions  of  the  pontifical 
dignity  and  office,  was  ffiaken  and  divided  :  th| 
new  opinions  had  penetrated  into  France,  and 
threatened  to  fubvert  the  antient  religion.  In  thii 
embarrafling  fituation,  Clement,  preii'ed  by  the  emi 
peror  to  affiemble  a  general  council,  as  the  onlj 
adequate  remedy  for  fo  many  evils ;  and  deterrec 
by  his  apprehenfions,  from  recurring  to  an  expe 
dient,  which  might  level,  or  reduce  the  papal  au 
thority  j  continually  protraded  any  decifion,  ani| 
found  pretexts  to  delay  its  convocation.  In  th^ 
fuccefs  of  his  fcheraes  for  aggrandizing  the  famil;| 
of  Medecis,  he  neverthelefs  found  a  confolationj 
which  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the  misfor? 
tunes  of  his  pontificate.  The  pliability  of  his  chal 
rader  and  policy  enabled  him  to  profit  of  everjl 
means,  by  which  to  gratify  his  ambition  ;  and! 
fortune,  which  had  treated  him  with  fo  much  rigour, 

.if 

’  f 

(20)  Bfuys,  Tol.  if.  p  461 — 464,  and  p.  468,  469, 
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.  feemed,  on  this  favourite  point,  to  relax  in  her  chap. 
Ifeverity.  After  re-eftablifhing  the  power  of  his 
houfe  at  Florence,  and  procuring  for  Alexander  of, 5^3^, 5.4. 
jMedecis  the  fupport  and  alliance  of  Charles  the 
;Fifth,  whole  natural  daughter  that  monarch  be¬ 
llowed  on  him ;  Clement  liftened  to  the  flattering 
overtures,  made  him  by  the  king  of  France.  Ca- 
Itherine  of  Medecis,  his  niece,  who  became  after- 
.wards  fo  celebrated  in  the  hiftory  of  Europe, 
lefpoufed  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  at  Marfeilles  j  His  death, 
^nd  the  pope  was  occupied  with  projedis  for  pro¬ 
viding  her  a  rich  eftablifliment,  either  in  Tufcany, 
or  Lombardy,  when  death  terminated  his  life  and 
feign  (21). 

The  conclave,  after  a  fiiort  deliberation,  unani- *534.  issVi 
ttnoufly  eleded  the  cardinal  Alexander  Farnefe,  dean  ThhJ!'^ 
lof  the  facred  college,  who  aflTumed  the  name  of 
Paul  the  Third.  He  held  the  papal  fee  during  fif¬ 
teen  years,  though  he  had  already  attained  to  a 
;ivery  advanced  period  of  life,  previous  to  his  accef- 
tfion.  Confcious,  that  it  would  be  impofiible,  with¬ 
out  exciting  univerfal  complaint,  further  to  pro- 
craftinate  the  convocation  of  the  council,  demanded 
,>y  Charles  the  Fifth ;  he  afleded  to  purfue  an  op- 
oofite  policy  from  that  of  his  predeceflbr :  and 
crufting  to  his  own  ability,  to  prevent  any  invafion 
of  the  powers,  claimed  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  he 
niftantly  ciifpatched  a  nuntio  to  fignify  his  aflent, 
ind  to  propofe  the  city  of  Mantua 'for  the  place  of 
its  meeting.  This  apparent  compliance,  which  ori- Convowti. 
ruinated  in  profound  diflimulation,  did  not,  in  fad, 
I'.acilitate,  or  accelerate  the  objecl:  itfelf.  Impedi- Trcm‘ ° 
nents,  infurmountable  in  their  own  nature,  and  of 
which  the  papal  court  was  well  aware,  prevented 
r. 

^  {21)  Oiniphr.  Panvin.  p.  65  —  67.  Bruys,  vol.  iv.  p.  470—484.  Guic- 
lardini,  hv.  xx.  Fra  Pao’o,  Hilt,  du  Concile  de  Tiente,  p.  63—67.  Mem. 
e  Du  Bellay,  liv.  iv.  Pallavicini,  Hill.  Concil.  Triden.  li?.  iii.  chap.  xii. 
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CHAP,  its  execution.  Hoftilities,  preceded  by  perfonal 
animofity  and  inveftive,  had  already  commenced 
^5314, 153 7- between  the  emperor  and  Francis  the  Firft  ;  and  it 
was  unqueftionable,  that  the  latter  fovereign  would 
not  permit  the  French  prelates  to  attend  the  afl'em- 
bly.  The  duke  of  Mantua  himfelf,  under  various 
pretences,  refufed  to  allow  his  capital  to  be  made 
the  place  of  its  convocation  ;  and  Paul,  availing 
himfelf  of  this  new  obftacle,  prorogued  the  coun- 

^  ' 

»5.s7,'545-  Occupied  only  with  a  pafiion  for  aggrandizing 

Plans  for  family  of  Farnefe,  he  exerted  everv  endeavour 
dizementof  to  induce  the  emperor  to  concur  m  his  aelign.  ihe 
orFa^inefe  uuptials  of  Margaret,  natural  daughter  of  Charles, 
with  Oefavio,  grandfon  of  the  pope,  were  celebrated  j 
at  Rome,  with  great  magnificence;  and  upon  this; 
connection,  the  pontiff  founded  his  ambitious  pro- 1 
jedts.  Vicenza,  the  city  which  had  been  fubfequent-) 
ly  named  for  the  meeting  of  the  council,  having 
been  refufed  by  the  Venetians,  in  whofe  dominions^ 
it  was  fituated  ;  after  a  delay  of  feveral  years,  Trent  | 
was  ultimately  fixed  on  for  the  purpofe.  But,  the  ' 
war,  which  had  recently  begun  a  third  time,  be-'i 
tween  Charles  and  Francis,  retarded  the  commence-i^ 
ment  of  its  deliberations.  During  this  interval, | 
Paul,  in  a  perfonal  interview  with  the  emperor,|; 
offered  to  make  every  facrifice,  and  to  pay  a  conli-i| 
derable  annual  tribute,  in  order  to  obtain  the  in-| 
vefliture  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  for  his  grandfon. 
His  expoflulations,  aided  by  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  Margaret,  were,  neverthelefs,  ineffectual  to  in-i 
duce  that  monarch  to  deprive  his  fbn  of  an  acquifi- 
tion,  obtained  and  defended  with  fo  much  diffi-' 
Ai’^ration  culty.  The  refufal,  while  it  alienated  the  pontiff!, 
only  augmented  and  ftimulated  his  anxiety  to  ele-t 
■riafromt!**.  vate  his  houfc ;  and,  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  hisi 

;-hL)rc?l, 

(iz)  Bruys,  vol.  iv.  p.  487—498. 
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application  to  the  emperor,  he  embraced  and  exe-  chap. 
xuted  the  refolution,  of  difmembering  Parma  and 
Placentia  from  the  territories  of  the  church,  and 
teftowing  them,  as  a  fief,  on  Peter  I.ouis  Farnefe,  * 

’his  fon.  An  acf,  in  which  every  principle  of  juftice, 

•and  the  very  dominions  of  the  Holy  See,  were 
Sacrificed  to  the  infatiable  ambition  of  its  prefenC 
^offeflbr,  excited  complaints  in  the  Sacred  College, 
and  indignation  among  foreign  ftates.  The  noto¬ 
rious  vices  of  the  perfon,  in  whofe  favour  fo  glar¬ 
ing  a  violation  of  equity  was  committed,  encreafed 
•the  odium  annexed  to  it ;  and  the  Lutherans  found, 
in  the  condud  of  Paul  himfelf,  the  ftrongeft  reafons, 
for  withdrawing  themfelves  from  his  authority  and 
jurifdidion  (23). 

Under  thefe  inaufpicious  circumftances,  com- 1545, 154s. 
inenced  the  memorable  council  of  Trent;  the  iaft, 

•which  the  chriftian  church  has  ventured  to  afiemble.  opened, 
ks  deliberations,  continued  through  eight  fefiions, 
were  produdive  neither  of  reformation  in  the  court 


af  Rome,  nor  of  benefit  to  the  general  interefts  of 
’-eligion.  Attentive  to  all  its  debates;  watchful 
over  every  attempt  to  diminifli  the  papal  fupremacy, 
br  to  controul  its  exercife ;  fertile  in  expedients  to 
embarrafs  and  retard  its  operations,  or  decrees ;  the 
legates,  who  prefided,  as  reprefentatives  of  Paul  the 
Third,  were  always  matters  of  the  aflembly.  The 
terror  of  its  entering  upon  the  numerous  abufes, 
'pradifed  in  the  papal  court,  operated  fo  ftrongly, 
is  to  induce  the  pope,  under  pretence  of  a  pettilen- 
tial  dittemper  having  made  its  appearance  in  the 
tity,  to  transfer  the  affembly  to  Bologna.  Only  Siifpenfioa 
thole  prelates,  attached  to,  or  dependant  on  the 
Holy  See,  obeyed  the  injunction  :  the  Imperial  and  ' 
Spanifh  fadion  continued  their  fittings  at  Trent ; 


(2j)  Fra  Paolo,  Hift.  du  Concile  de  Trente,  Hr.  ii.  p.  ii8.  Bruys  toL 
if-  p. 
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G/H  A  p.  and  after  a  fchifm  of  near  two  years,  during  which 
^  ^  period,  both  parties  remained  in  a  ftate  of  inaction, 

^545,ij48.  Paul  ultimately  fufpended  the  further  exiftence  of 
the  council,  notwithftanding  the  expoftulations  and 
menaces  of  Charles  the  Fifth  (24). 

The  mutual  alienation  of  the  emperor  and  the 
pope,  had  been  heightened  by  the  affaffination  of 
Peter  Louis,  duke  of  Parma,  natural  fon  of  Paul 
the  Third.  His  tyranny,  and  acts  of  violence,  ex- 
ercifed  over  his  new  fubjects,  gave  rife  to  a  confpi- 
racy,  by  which  he  perilhed,  in  his  own  palace,  at 
Placentia.  The  Imperial  troops  inftantly  entered, 
and  took  poffellion  of  the  city ;  as  the  papal  forces 
did  of  Parma ;  and  Odavio  Farnefe  faw  himfelf 
defpoiled  of  his  inheritance,  by  thofe,  from  whom 
he  was  peculiarly  entitled  to  expect  affiftance  and 
protedion  (25).  An  unfuccefsful  attempt,  made 
by  him,  in  order  to  become  mafter  of  Parma,  which 
his  grandfather  had  again  united  to  the  patrimony 
of  the  church,  irritated  the  difeafes,  which  already 
enfeebled  the  aged  pontiff;  and  the  menaces  of 
Odavio,  upon  the  failure  of  his  enterprize,  to 
throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  emperor,  pye- 
t)  ^th^'  (j death  of  Paul  the  Third;  who  expir- 
dmafter  ofcd,  at  tlic  advanced  age  of  eighty-one  years.  His 
characler  and  government  w'ere  equally  odious.  As 
head  of  the  church,  his  condud  juflly  excited  the 
fevered  animadverfion ;  arid  he  was  deficient  in 
every  quality,  calculated  to  adorn,  or  render  vene¬ 
rable,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  What  opinion  can. 
we  form  of  a  pope,  who  not  only  made  the  dudy 
of  magic  and  adroiogy,  his  favourite  refearch ; 
but_,  who  ventured,  in  contradidion  to  decency, 
to  compare  the  Divinity  to  Saturn,  and  Jefus  Chrid, 

(14)  FraFaolo,  liv.  it.  Pallavlcini,  pafilm,  Bruys,  vol.  ir.  p.  il6— SSS- 
Onuphr.  Panvin.  p.  68 — 84. 

(asj  Dc  Thou,  livre  iv.  Bruys,  voi.  iv.  p.  544. 
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to  Jupiter  (26)?  Diflimulation,  perfidy,  rapacity,  c  hap. 
imbition,  and  hypocrify,  were  the  leading  features  . 
i)f  his  mind  ;  and  he  was  never  more  to  be  dread-  1549. 
^■d,  than  when  he  aflumed  the  malk  of  piety  and 
eligion.  To  gratify  his  refentment,  or  attain  his 
^bjeds,  he  did  not  fcruple  to  ufe  any  engines,  how« 

;ver  deteftable ;  and  his  whole  pontificate  was  em- 
[loyed  in  exertions,  at  the  expence  of  the  moft 
icred  duties  of  his  Ration,  to  elevate  a  fon,  whofe 
irth  and  whofe  enormities,  were  equally  a  diferace 
3  his  father  (27). 

The  election  of  the  cardinal  del  Monte  to  the  iw.  15s*. 
apal  dignity,  who  affumed  the  name  of  Julius  the^Thf 
'bird,  was  little  calculated  to  augment  the  refpect, 
^tertained  for  the  perfon  and  office  of  the  vicars 
jf  Chrift.  He,  neverthelefs,  commenced  his  reign 
/ith  an  ad  of  jullice,  by  reftoring  Parma  to  Oda- 
io  Farnefe,  in  gratitude  for  the  affiftance  which  he 
ad  received  from  the  numerous  and  powerful  ad- 
erents  of  that  prince,  in  the  conclave;  and  he 
-emed  to  evince  more  candor  in  his  proceedings, 

I  well  as  lefs  reludance  to  re-aflemble  the  council 
r  Trent,  than  his  predeceflbr  had  done.  But, 
lefe  appearances  of  virtue  and  decorum,  were 
lickly  obliterated  by  the  moft  fcandalous  weak- 
;fles  and  exceflcs.  Averfe  to  every  exertion  which  His  charac- 
,s  Ration  demanded,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  in-’^'^*'' 
Renee,  pleafure,  and  fenfuality,  at  his  villa,  in 
le  vicinity  of  Rome.  The  petulance  of  his  temper 
;trayed  him  into  continual  violations  of  decency; 
id  he  diffionourc  I  the  college  of  cardinals,  by  im- 
ediately  affociating  to  their  body,  a  young  man, 
imed  Innocent,  not  only  of  obfeure  extradion, 
id  deftitute  of  merit ;  but,  on  whom  obloquy  caft 


[26)  Bruys,  vol.  iv.  p  556. 

27)  Onuphr.  Panvin.  p.  84,  85. 
SS7.  Ciaconius,  vol.  iii.  p.537 
.  Benefices,  p.  355. 


Bruys,  vol.  iv.  p.  545,  546,  and  p.  555 
Pallavicini,  liv.  iii.  fra  Paolo.  Traite 
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CHAP,  theftrongeft  infinuations.  Even,  though  we  fhoiil^ 
.  admit  the  injuftice  of  fuch  imputations,  by  fuppo: 

»S49,  ijjo.  ing,  as  has  been  afferted,  that  he  was  the  natura 
fon  of  Julius :  yet,  his  age,  which  did  not  exceec 
feventeen  years,  and  his  notorious  vices,  were  alon 
fulHcient  to  exclude  him  from  fo  eminent  an  eccle 
fiaftical  dignity.  He  foon  became,  under  the  nev 
pontificate,  the  channel  of  preferment,  and  th 
avowed  minifter,  notwithftanding  the  pafquinade 
and  afperfions,  with  which  he  was  purfued  by  th 
inhabitants  of  Rome  C28). 

•5,?o,  1555.  The  council  of  Trent,  convoked  anew,  begat 
cffh^coun"  meanwhile,  its  deliberations,  which  had  been  inter 
•ii  of  Trent,  rupted  by  Paul  the  Third;  and  Charles  the  Fifth 
become  irrefiftible  in  the  empire,  fince  the  defeat  0 
the  Smalcaldic  league,  and  the  victory  at  Muhlber^ 
already  anticipated  the  re-union  of  the  Lutherans  t( 
the  catholic  church.  The  embaffadors  of  Maurice 
eleclor  of  Saxony,  and  head  of  that  aflbciation,  ar 
rived  at  Trent,  and  prepared  to  enter  upon  thei 
functions,  conjointly  with  the  delegates  of  the  othe 
proteftant  princes.  Henry  the  Second,  king  0 
France,  who  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  emperor 
protefted,  notwithftanding,  againft  every  acl:  of  thi 
council ;  and  the  approach  of  Maurice  himfelf,  a 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  which  he  led  againl 
Charles,  compelled  the  fathers  to  abandon  I’reri 
with  precipitation,  and  to  fufpend  their  furthd 
proceedings.  The  council  remained  in  oblivion 
during  feveral  years  ;  and  Julius,  not  only  imprefte< 
with  the  apprehenfions,  common  to  his  predecel 
fors;  but,  from  his  indolence,  incapable  of  exert 
ing  any  vigour,  or  direding,  with  facility,  its  opa 
radons;  faw  himfelf  relieved  by  the  proteftant: 
themfelves,  from  fo  formidable  an  engine  (29}. 

(z8)  Fia  Paolo,  liv.  iii.  p.  281.  Pallavkini,  liv.  ii.  chap.  vii. 

(29)  Fra  Paolo,  liv.  iv.  Bruys,  vol.  iv.  p.  577— 579j  and  p.  581—583- 
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^  The  remainder  of  his  pontificate  was  employed  c  hap. 
in  fruitlefs  efforts  to  terminate  the  hoftifities  between 
the  emperor  and  Prance;  but,  it  was  diftinguifhed 
by  the  temporary  reftoration  of  England  to  its  de- 
pendance  on  the  fee  of  Rome,  during  the  reign  oftothepapai 
Mary,  daughter  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  Not  with- 
ftanding  the  impetuofity  of  Julius’s  temper,  which 
tontinually.  manifefted  itfelf,  and  which  induced 
him  to  lament,  that  he  had  not  lived  in  a  century, 

^hen  the  papal  power  and  pretenfions  were  uncon’ 
rouled  ;  he  appeared  deeply  fenfible  to  fo  unexpec¬ 
ted  a  piece  of  good  fortune :  and  he  obferved,  not 
A^ithout  fome  humour,  that  “  he  was  undoubtedly 
‘  happy,  fince  he  received  expreflions  of  homage 
from  a  queen  and  a  nation,  towards  whom  he 
was  rather  bound  to  offer  acknowledgments.” 

Yith  this  event,  was  clofed  his  life  and  reign.  TheO^^thof 
lifeafe  of  which  he  died,  was  believed  to  have  been 
,aufed  by  preceding  exceffes  ;  and  fp  little  reftraint  • 
lid  he  impofe  on  his  appetites,  that  even  the  phy- 
cians  found  it  difficult  to  moderate  their  violence. 

)eftitute  of  eminent  talents,  or  virtues,  his  con^ 
smpt  of  religion,  and  profligacy  of  manners,  ren¬ 
dered  him  odious ;  and  the  inilances  of  impiety, 
’anfmitted  by  the  moft  impartial  hiftorians,  awaken 
orror  and  indignation,  when  we  confider  him  in 
is  capacity  of  head  of  the  church  (30!. 

The  fhort  pontificate  of  his  fucceffor,  Marcellus 
le  Second,  only  ferved  to  excite  univerfal  regret ;  r^paSi  the 
^  his  defire  of  reformation,  difintereftednefs,  and  Fourth. 
,urity  of  manners,  had  juftly  given  birth  to  the 
igheft  expectations  from  his  future  government 
51).  He  furvived  the  elevation  fcarcely  three 
eeks ;  and  the  calamity  of  his  lofs  was  more  fe- 
erely  felt,  from  the  oppofite  charac1:er  of  Paul  the 

(30)  Bruys,  vol.  iv.  p.  589,  590,  and  p.  597—599,  Onuphr.  Panvin.  p. 

—  98. 

(31)  Bruys,  vol,  iv.  p.  603 — 606.  Onuphr.  Panv'r.  p.  105,  xc6, 

Vol.  I.  X  Fourth, 
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CHAV.  Fourthy  who  was  chofen  to  fili  the  vacant  fee.  John 
Peter  CarafFa  had  attained  to  the  advanced  age  of 
isss-  feventy-nine  years,  when,  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  faction  in  the  conclave,  he  was  placed  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  Previous  to  this  event,  he  had 
obtained  the  reputation  of  feverity,  fanclity,  and 
aufterity.  Rome  received  with  terror,  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  dreaded  the  rigour  of  lus  inquifitorial 
rfiaracier  character  (32).  But,  the  qualities  of  the  cardinal, 
pontiir  were  not  to  be  recognized  in  the  pontiff ;  and  al! 
the  humility  which  he  had  affumed  before  his  elec 
tion,  was  fucceeded  by  the  moft  difgufting  arro. 
gance.  Every  pretenfion,  which  the  popes  of  the 
thirteenth  century  had  ventured  to  advance,  the 
obfolete  and  infolent  claims  of  unlimited  power  ovei 
kings  and  nations,  which  Gregory  the  Seventh 
and  Boniface  the  Eighth,  had  attempted  to  eftablifh 
in  ages  of  ignorance,  were  renewed  by  Paul.  The 
contempt  of  grandeur,  and  defire  of  retirement 
whicli  he  had  affecfed,  when  he  refufed  the  bifliop 
rick  of  Brindifi,  under  Clement  the  Seventh,  were 
transformed  into  pomp  and  magnificence ;  while 
governed  by  his  two  nephews,  he  already  liftenec 
to  the  moft  extravagant  projeds,  for  the  future  ag 
grandizement  of  the  houfe  of  Caraft'a.  Such  wa; 
the  impotence  of  his  paflions,  and  their  indecen' 
violence,  that,  unreftrained  by  the  decorum  of  hi: 
high  ftation  and  decrepid  age,  he  gave  a  licenfe  t( 
all  his  refentments.  We  can  fcarcely  believe,  tha' 
he  could  fo  far  forget  himfelf,  as,  within  a  fev 
weeks  after  his  election,  to  ftrike  the  lieutenant  0 
Rome,  and  to  take  the  envoy  of  the  Republic  oi 
Ragufa,  by  the  beard.  Even  to  the  Englifh  embaf 
fadors,  fent  to  offer  the  fubmiflions  of  their  fove 
reign,  he  manifefted  the  utmoft  indignation,  at  the 
allumption  of  the  title  of  Queen  of  Ireland,  bj 

(32)  Iliftoire  des  Conclaves,  vol.  i.  p.  ijo— 139. 
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'  Mary,  without  having  previoufly  obtained  his  per-  chap. 

miflion  ;  and  he  peremptorily  demanded  the  inftant  ,  . 

^  reftitution  of  all  the  ecclefiaftical  property,  confif-  1555. 
cated,  or  alienated  by  Henry  the  Eighth  (33). 

lowards  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his  fon,  Philip 
the  Second,  his  animofity  obferved  no  limits.  In-tbntf^thr 
'cenfed  at  the  degree  of  toleration,  granted  by  the 
j former  of  thofe  princes  to  the  proteftants,  in  the^''^"‘*‘ 
jdiet  of  Augfburg;  and,  inflamed  with  the  ambi- 
tion  of  conquering  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  he 
^trampled  upon  all  the  facred  duties  of  his  office, 
which  dictated  to  preferve  tran>.juillity  among  the 
monaichs  of  Europe.  With  a  view  to  rekindle  the  War  with 
war,  that  had  been  recently  fufpended  by  the  truce 
of  Vaucelles  between  France  and  Spain,  he  difpatch- 
ed  caidinal  Carafla  to  Henry  the  Second;  and  in¬ 
duced  him,^  by  magnificent  affurances  of  affifiance, 
to  violate  his  late  engagements,  and  even  to  fend 
an  army  into  Italy,  under  Francis,  duke  of  Guife, 
for  the  attack  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  An 
dliance,  founded  in  fuch  manifeft  injuftice,  and  ce¬ 
mented  by  perfidy,  was  accompanied  with  the  ill 
mccefs,  which  it  merited.  Philip  the  Second,  to 
whom  his  father  had  refigned  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  took  early  and  wife  precautions  for  its  prefer- 
/ation.  Informed  of  the  hoftile  ^projects  of  the 
)ontifF,  and  his  french  allies,  he  fent  the  duke  of 
Mva  tliither,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of 
orces.  1  hat  commander  not  only  compelled  the 
luke  of  Guife  to  abandon  his  attempt;  but,  he 
marched  into  the  territories  of  the  church,  ap- 
troached  Rome  itfelf,  and  feerned  to  menace  Paul  the 
^'ourth  with  a  repetition  of  the  calamities,  infficlied 
^ly  the  conllable  of  Bourbon,  upon  Clement  the 
>eventh.  i  he  vuclory,  gained  by  Philip,  over  his 
nemies,  at  St.  C^iintm,  completed  the  humiliation 

(33)  vo!.  p.  61  j — Onujihr.  Panviti,  p.  106—109. 
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CHAP,  of  Henry,  who  inftantly  recalied  his  general  and 
troops,  in  order  to  defend  the  monarchy,  which 


i55S>is57- appeared  to  be  In  danger  of  fubverfion.  The  pope, 
abandoned  by  his  ally,  deftitute  of  refources,  and  ' 
furamoned  by  the  Spaniards  to  accept  the  terms,  i 
Oitered  by  tlie  moderation  of  Philip,  reluftantly  1 
I'ubmitted ;  while  the  duke  of  Alva,  after  having 
obtained  pardon  and  abfolution,  at  the  feet  of  the 
pontiff  whom  he  had  vanquifhed,  conduced  his 
lorces  in  triumph  to  Naples  (34). 

*557.  t.559-  Confeious  of  the  difgrace  which  his  late  condu(T 


ooiuiiiiioii  entailed  upon  hhnfelf,  and  upon  the  fee  of 


l-ofirlll. 


of  tlic  rtigii 

of  Paul  the  Rome,  he  attempted  to  regain  his  reputation  by  an 
aft  of  feverity,  in  banilhing  his  nephews,  the  Ca- 
ralfas,  who  had  incited  him  to  take  up  arms.  But, 
this  mark  of  contrition,  which  appeared  to  indicate 
a  mind  capable  of  repairing  it^  errors,  was  fpeedily 
followed  by  new  outrages  upon  reafon  and  modera¬ 
tion.  Elizabeth,  wiio  had  fucceeded  to  her  fiifer 
Mary,  as  queen  of  England,  was  not  the  only  object 
of  his  frantic  and  impotent  refentment.  The  em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand,  though  attached  by  the  warmeft 
inclination  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  to  the  Romifh 
religion,  underwent  every  indignity,  which  the 
tinreftrained  fury  of  Paul  could  inflict,  for  having 
prefumed  to  accept  and  exercife  the  funftions  of  the 
Imperial  dignity,  without  obtaining  his  previous 
approbation.  As  he  approached  the  grave,  his  paf- 
iions,  inflead  of  diminilhing  in  violence,  feemed  to 
acquire  force  and  afperity.  He  caufed  all  books, 
fufpefted  of  containing  heretical  doctrines,  to  be 
collefted  and  burnt ;  iflued  a  catalogue,  in  the  name 
of  the  fnquifltion,  of  Fuch  as  were  prohibited  to  be 
read  or  printed ;  and  as  far  as  he  was  able,  in  virtue 
of  his  apoftolic  authority,  tried  to  plunge  Europe 


(34)  Mc-zerai.  zs bi Chronol.  cle  I’Hift.  de  Francp,  vol.  iv.  p.  377 — 389. 
I'la  Paolo,  l!v.  v.  p.  377 — 380,  and  p.  383 — 389.  PaUavieini,  Hilt.  Con. 
Tiid.  Bn-.ys,  vol.  :v,  p.  615 — 619.  Omipbr  Pinvin.  p.  109,  no. 
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again  into  the  Rate  of  ignorance  and  barbanfm,c  h  a  p. 
from  which  it  was  fcarcely  refcued.  His  lafl  exhor- 
tations  to  the  cardinals,  who  furrounded  him,  he- 
fore' his  death,  were  to  maintain  theti  ii>unal  of  the 
Inqui/ition,  and  to  augment  its  force.  So  deteftable 
was  his  government  and  memory  to  the  people  of 
Rome,  that  they  no  fooner  received  the  intelligence 
of  his  having  expired,  than  thev  immediately  aifem- 
bled ;  burft  the  doors  of  the  holy  office ;  liberated 
the  prifoners ;  and  were  with  difficulty  rellrained 
from  involving  the  inquifitors  themfelves  in  the 
flames,  which  con  fumed  the  edifice  appropriated  to 
their  functions  135). 

!  Fhe  turbulent  pontificate  of  Paul  the  Fourth,  v/as  1559. 15^0. 
j,fucceeded  by  a  calm.  After  many  ftruggles,  the 
Spanifti  party  in  the  conclave  elevated  to  the  ffi-Fourthf 
preme  dignity  of  the  church,  the  cardinal  Mede- 
i.quino,  known  in  hiftory  by  the  name  of  Pius  the 
Fourth.  He  had  led  a  very  retired  life  during  his  His  d.arac 
predeceflbr's  reign,  and  afeended  the  chair  of  St. 
iPeter,  with  the  character  of  a  mild,  humane,  and 
hviituous  man.  Ihe  firll;  acts  of  his  government 
appeared  to  confirm  this  opinion,  and  obtained  him 
j^he  applaufe  of  clemency  and  liberality:  but,  his 
Imanners  and  condud  feemed  to  be  f}>eedily  changed 
py  his  attainment  of  power ;  and  the  vices,  or  m- 
jfirmities,  which  had  been  concealed  in  the  fhade  of 
a  private  ftation,  became  confpicuous  on  the  throne. 

;lhe  court  _was  crouded  with  his  relations,  who 
^came  to  fatisfy  their  avidity  j  and  his  treatment  of 
<he  two  Caraftas,  nephews  to  the  late  pope,  appeared 
<0  originate  in  the  defire  of  the  new  pontiff,  to 
^mrich  his  own  family  with  their  fpoils.  Pius  'the 
Fourth  had  been  principally  indebted  for  his  eledion 
::o  theic  men,  the  duke  of  Paliiano,  and  the  cardinal 


Caraffa  ; 
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chap.  Caraffa ;  to  the  latter  of  whom,  after  that  event, 
he  had  publicly  renewed  his  aflfurances  of  friendflrin, 
>559, 1560.  gratitude,  and  proteclion.  Demonllrations  of  arui- 
of^ulc  Ca-' '•5'’  apparently  fo  (incere,  left  them  no  room  to  ap- 
i-iffas.  prehend  the  intentions  of  the  pope  ;  who,  induced 
by  the  private  entreaties  of  Philip  the  Second, 
againll  whom  the  Caraffas  had,  during  their  uncle’s 
pontificate,  betrayed  the  ftrongelt  animofity,  com„ 
manded  them  to  be  arrefted.  1  heir  crimes,  as  mi- 
nifters,  and  as  indix  iduals,  were  not  only  manifeft 
and  incontrovertible ;  but,  were  of  the  moft  flagi¬ 
tious  nature,  d  he  duke  had  murdered  his  wife, 
and  a  perfon  falfely  accufed  of  criminal  intimacy 
with  her,  in  a  manner  the  mofl;  inhuman.  Even 


the  pregnancy  of  the  duchefs  could  not  mollify  her 
hufband,  or  prolong  her  own  life.  He,  and  the 
cardinal,  in  the  gratification  of  their  paflions  or 
enmities,  had  trampled  on  all  laws,  and  committed  i 
numberlefs  enormities.  They  were  condemned  to 
die,  by  the  commiffion,  named  for  their  trial;  and 
the  duke  of  Palliano  expiated  his  atrocities,  by  a 
public  and  ignominious  execution.  His  brother, 
from  regard  to  his  ecclefiaitical  profeflion,  and  his 
dignity  as  a  member  of  the  facred  college,  was  i 
-Ibangled  privately  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  not-' 
withitanding  the  flrongeft  interceflions  in  his  favour. ; 
The  dead  bodies  were  expofed,  by  torch  light,  to' 
the  view  of  the  populace  ;  who,  in  the  confideration  ! 
of  the  ingratitude  and  treachery,  which  marked] 
the  conduct  of  the  pope  in  their  punifhment,  forgot 
the  crimes  for  which  they  fuffered  (36 ). 

155c,  156^  This  feene  of  blood  was  the  only  one,  to  which 

C'f  .  X-  .  •  <  -  •  r-  -r-v*  n  /r 


Coiinui  of  vvitnefs,  during  the  reign  of  Pius.  More 


'I'rciU  rc-  _  _ 

ncv.cd.  yielding  than  his  predecefTor,  he  immediately  ac¬ 
knowledged  Ferdinand  the  Firft,  as  emperor;  and 


{36)  Onuplu  Panvin.  p.  iiS — izj.  fruys,  vol.  iv.  p,  637 — 641.  Hift.t 
dcs.  Conclaves,  vol.  i.  p.  142—150.  i 
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after  many  delays,  and  long  irrefolution,  he  con-  chap. 
fented  to  re-aflemb!e  the  council  of  Trent,  which 
had  been  fufpendcd  for  eight  years.  It  was  opened  7^7^. 
with  great  folemnity,  and  its  deliberations  were  con¬ 
tinued  through  feveral  felTions ;  but,  without  being 
productive  of  any  beneficial  purpofe.  1  he  decrees, 
enacted  and  promulgated,  were  not  adopted  in 
France,  as  far  as  they  refpecTred  the  ecclefiaftical  dil- 
cipline ;  and,  even  in  Spain,  Philip  the  Second,  bU 
gotted  as  he  was,  received  and  admitted  them,  wdth 
many  modulations.  If  they  had  been  permitted  to 
operate  in  their  full  force,  they  muft  have  fubverted 
every  liberty  of  the  ftate,  and  every  prerogative  of 
the  crown ;  both  of  which  were  fubjecled  to  the 
uncontroulable  authority  of  the  papal  fee.  1  he 
proteftants,  of  all  deferiptions,  regarded  the  affem- 
bly  as  only  a  venal,  and  dependant  engine,  conduc¬ 
ted  by  the  legates,  and  calculated  to  perpetuate  tlie 
[ibufes  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Pius  profited,  not-  It  Is  finally 
fivithftanding,  of  the  firft  favourable  occafion  to  ac- 
(Zelerate  its  dilTolution,  and  to  emancipate  himfelf 
.rom  the  terror  which  fo  formidable  a  body  always 
mfpired  (37),  liberated  from  this  fource  of  appre-  vicesof 
aenfion,  which  had  hitherto  impofed  a  reftraint 
ipon  his  conduCf,  he  abandoned  Mmlelf  to  the  im- 
,)ulfe  of  his  natural  charaCler.  Rapacity,  violence, 
md  avarice,  became  the  predominant  features  of 
ais  government :  fenfuality,  indolence,  and  neglect 
^)f  public  bufinefs,  charaCterifed  his  private  life,  and 
rendered  him  contemptible.  In  continual  and  ab- 
eCt  dependance  on  the  court  of  Madrid,  he  was 
iiver  diipofed  to  gratify  the  moft  unjuR,  or  criminal 
•equefts  of  Philip  the  Second ;  and  his  indulgence 
owards  his  own  family,  was  frequently  unreRrained 
py  any  confiderations  of  juRice  or  decency.  From 

r  (3-7)  Bfuys,  »ol.  iv.  p.  651—699.  Fra  Paolo,  IIv.  vl,  and  liv.  vii.  and  liv, 
ill. 
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enormous  crimes,  or  violations  of  right, 


Pins  the 


Pifth. 


CHAP,  thofe 

I  I  which  excite  our -abhorrence  in  many  of  his  prede- 

1565- ceflbrs,  it  mull  be  admitted  that  he  was  exempt. 
Rome  enjoyed  a  profound  repofe  during  his  ponti^ 
ficate,  unaccompanied  by  any  calamities  ;  and  Pius, 
who  was  neither  deficient  in  talents,  nor  in  love  of 
the  arts,  embelliflied  the  capital,  extended  his  pro¬ 
tection  to  men  of  letters,  and  took  very  able  mea.i 
fures  for  fecuring  general  plenty  and  abundance^ 
His  death.  His  exceffes  at  the  table,  in  which  he  had  always 
indulged  himfelf.  Were  the  immediate  caufe  of  his 
death,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than 
years  (38).  _  ^  .  i 

Michael  Ghifleri,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  had 
long  exercifed  the  functions'  of  inquifitor  general,' 
was  raifed  to  the  papal  fee,  principally  by  the  facftiod 
of  cardinal  Borromeo,  nephew  to  the  deceafec^ 
pope;  and  he  alTumed  the  name  of  Pius  the  Fifth] 
If  the  moll  implacable  and  fanguinary  zeal  again! 
herely,  joined  to  purity  of  manners,  and  an  auften 
devotion,  could  conftitute  a  venerable  or  amiable 
character,  the  new  pontiff  would  be  entitled  to  tha^ 
eulogium.  Animated  with  the  defire  of  extirpate! 
ing  the  enemies  of  the  catholic  faith,  he  breathed 
throughout  his  whole  life,  the  inquifitorial  fpirit  o| 
His  eharac- his  original  profefiion  j  and  far  from  bringing  Hq 
the  apoftolic  fee,  the  mild  and  placable  genius  oj 
chriftianity,  he  fubflituted  in  its  place,  the  rigour^ 
of  perfecution.  We  muft,  however,  have  fome 
indulgence  for  the  modes  of  thinking,  and  the  relij 
gious  or  fuperflitious  prejudices  of  a  century,  when 
liberality  and  enlargement  of  mind  were  almofl  uni 
known  ;  when  the  fervors  of  theological  animofity 
and  controverfy,  were  yet  in  all  their  force ;  anc 
when,  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  fires  and  maf 


ter. 


N  (38)  Onuphr.  Panvin.  p.  123 — 125.  Btuys,  vol.  iv.  p.  677,  678,  and  p 
683,  684, 
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icres  were  deemed  the  moft  legitimate  means  fore  hap. 
•ipprefling  dodrines,  regarded  as  heretical.  Pius 
ne  Fifth,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  might  have  ,56^. 
merited  the  applaule  of  mankind,  by  liis  piety  and  Mcafures. 
lirtues.  He  poiTeffed  an  ele\ation  of  fentiment, 

-hich  impelled  him  to  acts  of  public  benefit,  or 
|iory ;  an  unftiaken  coiilVancy,  and  a  difinterefted- 
l  efs  the  mofl  unfullied.  But,  he  was  unacquainted 
;»'ith  all  the  arts  of  reigning;  inflexible,  fevere, 
(pntracled,  and  imbued  with  the  vindiefive  fpirit 
|f  the  order  of  St.  Dominick.  'I'he  vices  of  the 
i.oyfter  accompanied  him  on  the  throne,  and  fullied 
is  adminiftration  with  cruelty  ;  nor  can  we  regard 
lany  of  his  acts  without  indignation  and  abhor- 
ence,  on  which  his  contemporaries  palled  a  very 
•ppofite  fentence  (39;.  * 

‘  'I'o  his  advice  and  exhortations,  may,  in  feme  1565, 1 571 
leafure,  be  attributed  the  calamities,  which  defo-^’^‘ 
ited  the  faireft  countries  of  Europe,  during  his 
Pontificate.  The  relentlefs  and  bigotted  temper  of 
hilip  the  Second,  naturally  prone  to  feverity,  was 
:.iflamed  to  inexorable  vengeance  againft  hisFlemifli 
ibjecls,  by  the  fuggeftions  of  a  pontiff,  whofe  fanc- 
:ty  gave  to  his  entreaties  an  irrefiflible  force. 

Charles  the  Ninth  was  encouraged  to  perfift  in  a 
Sanifeft  violation  of  every  facred  engagement  to- 
J^ards  the  Flugonots,  and  finally  to  lacrifice  them 
13  his  refentment,  by  the  approbation  of  the  Holy 
(ee.  The  count  de  St.  Fiore,  difpatched  by  the 
dope,  and  having  under  his  orders,  a  confiderable 
ody  of  Italian  infantry  and  cavalry,  fought  as  an 
auxiliary,  at  the  battle  of  Moncontour,  and  contri- 
uted  to  that  victory,  gained  over  Coligni.  Pius 
ot  only  excommunicated  Elizabeth,  and  abfolved 
.er  fubjecls  from  their  allegiance,  in  virtue  of  his 
poftolic  powder;  but,  he  aided  her  rival,  Mary, 

I  (30)  Brays,  vol.  V.  p.  1  —  5.  Oiiuphr.  Panvir.  p.  119— 151. 
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^  viit  Scots,  by  money,  arms,  and  effential  fu 

cours,  to  enable  her  to  afcend  the  throne  of  Enj 
» 565, 1571  land.  Perhaps,  in  candour,  we  ought  not  to  omi 
that,  when  that  unfortunate  princefs  became  a  pi) 
foner,  1  ius  continued  to  confole  and  flrengthen  he| 
by  fpirituai  comfort,  by  his  letters  and  prayer) 
i-iocraiity.  'I  q  [j-ig  empei'or,  Maximilian  the  Second,  engage] 
in  holtilities  againft  the  Turks  in  Plungary,  he  feij 
a  fupply  of  fixty  thoufand  crowns ;  and  promifd 
to  furnifh  him  with  nearly  as  conliderable  a  fu< 
annually,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Th 
knights  of  Malta,  who  had  been  attacked  by  S0I3 
man,  and  had  fufiered  greatly  in  their  revenues,  b| 
the  Ottoman  arms  or  devaluations,  found  a  liber) 
Policy.  fupport  in  his  charitable  munihcence.  But,  til 
circumftance,  which  has,  above  all  others,  contrj 
buted  to  immortalize  his  reign,  and  to  cover  hii) 
Le^anto”^  with  a  degree  of  perfonal  glory,  was  the  viftory  ( 
Lepanto,  gained  over  the  fleet  of  Selim  the  Seconc 
by  the  confederated  powers,  Spain,  Venice,  and  th 
pope.  The  league,  formed  to  check  the  alarmin 
progrefs  of  the  Turkifli  conquefts,  may  be,  in 
great  degree,  aferibed  to  the  unwearied  efforts  c 
Pius  ;  and  his  gallies,  commanded  by  Mark  Anton 
Colonna,  had  no  mean  fhare  in  the  honour  of  tha 
celebrated  day.  If  fo  decifive  an  advantage  was  no 
improved,  we  muft  blame  the  jealoufy  and  coldnel 
of  Philip  the  Second,  who  regarded  with  indilfer 
cnce  the  Venetian  interefls,  and  thereby  compellei 
the  Republic  to  withdraw  from  an  alliance,  whic 
only  tended  to  aggravate  their  difgraces.  The  an 
tient  triumphs  of  the  Roman  confuls  and  generals 
were  renewed  in  the  perfon  of  Colonna,  who  mad 
a  public  entry  into  the  capital  of  the  papal  domi 
nions,  followed  by  the  infignia  of  his  vidfory,  am 
thel  urkifli  captives  in  his  train.  Even  his  infirm! 
ties,  and  the  attacks  of  difeafe,  did  not  diminifh  th 
vigour  of  Pius,  or  prevent  him  from  endeavouring 
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renew  the  war  againft  Selim  ;  and  this  obje^  ac-  chap. 

^ted  him  to  the  laft  period  of  life,  with  unabated  _ _ _ _ , 

'icitude.  A  fhort  fever  terminated  his  reign,  at  1.565. 1571. 

age  of  fixty-eight  years  (46). 

’In  conlidering  his  charader,  we  are  divided  be- Reflexion.'; 
een  admiration  and  deteftation.  Unlike  hi,s  pre- 
'ieffors,  he  neither  enriched,  nor  aggrandized  hisvernmcnt. 
^hews  ;  and  he  was  fo  far  from  encouraging  licen- 
-ufnefs,  either  by  his  permiflion,  or  example,  that 
‘^banifhed  every  incitement  to  vice,  from  his  pa- 
e,  and  prefence.  The  cardinals  dreaded  fo  aulfere 
^)Onti{T;  and  the  people,  irritated  at  the  feverities 
'  the  Inquifition,  rejoiced  that  he  was  no  more  ; 
bugh  their  opinion  of  his  fanclity  was  fuch,  that 
ey  crowded  to  touch  his  body,  arid  to  make  relics 
his  garments.  None  of  the  fucceffors  of  St. 

^er,  ever  attempted  to  carry  the  exorbitant  pre- 
ifions  of  the  papacy  to  a  more  intolerable  height, 

‘‘to  annihilate  more  completely  all  the  rights  of 
vereigns  and  nations.  But  we  can  ftill  lefs  forgive 
’n,  for  liis  furious  zeal,  which  Simulated  him  to 
nent  rebellion  and  maffacres  abroad  ;  while  he 
’ve  to  his  own  fubjeefs,  the  fpectacle  of  unhappy 
’•etches,  configned  to  the  flames,  for  their  religious 
‘inlons.  Carnefecchi,  and  Palearius,  two  of  the 
bit  eminent  men  of  letters  whom  Italy  had  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  fixteenth  century,  and  of  irreproach- 
^e  lives,  w-ere  purfued,  brought  to  Rome,  and 
^rnt  by  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquifition  ;  nor  were 
’efe  the  only  viclim.s  to  barbarity  and  fanaticifm, 
bered  up  during  his  pontificate  (41). 

iThe  cardinal  Buon  Compagno,  known  by  the  1571, 1574. 
3.me  of  Gregory  the  I  hirteenth,  fucceeded  to  tlie 
fpal  chair,  at  feventy  years  of  age ;  and  from  the 
"oderation  of  his  charafler,  as  well  as  the  rectitude 

n 

[40)  Onuphr.  Panvin.  p.  J32— 141.  Bruys,  vol.  v.  p.  7— 2J.  Stiada.de 
llo  Belgico.  vol.  ii.  book  vii.  p.  161,  162. 

’41)  Bruys,  vol.  v.  p.  21. 
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c  H  A  p,  of  his  intentions,  excited  expectations  of  a 

_i  and  gentle  reign,  exempt  from  the  fevericies  of  h 
i57i.«j74  predeceffor.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  ma 
facre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  committed  at  Paris,  t 
fullied  neverthelefs,  the  office  of  head  of  the  churcl 
by  public  demonftrations  of  joy  and  approbation 
but,  we  may  fairly  queftion,  whether  thefe  we 
not  more  the  refult  of  policy  and  neceffity,  thi 
of  conviction  ;  and  many  circumftances  conduce 
ftrengthen  that  opinion  (42).  Equally  delirous 
continue  the  war  againft  the  Turks,  as  Pius  t 
Fifth  had  been,  he  ftrenuoufly  exhorted  Philip  t 
Second  to  equip  a  fleet,  and  to  aCt  with  vigo 
againft  the  common  enemy :  but,  the  fpirit  whi( 
had  fuftained  the  league,  was  extinCt ;  and  Greg 
ry,  however  indignant  at  the  meafures  of  the  V 
netians,  who  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Selir 
was  obliged  to  acquiefce  in  the  reafons  for  the 
Hisadmini- Prevented  from  exerting  his  effbr 
(tration.  againft  the  infidels,  he  lent  his  aid  to  the  king  ( 
Spain,  towards  fubjeCling  the  Flemings  ;  and 
not  lefs  liberal  in  affifting  the  king  of  France,  I 
reduce  his  revolted  fubjecls,  of  the  reformed  re| 
gion.  Nor  was  he  deficient  in  his  attention  to 
meftic  regulations.  The  embellifliment  of  Rom« 
the  conftruClion  of  granaries  and  fountains,  occl 
pied  his  cares  ;  and  thele  falutary  or  magnificel 
decorations,  were  even  extended  to  other  places  i 
the  ecclefiaftical  dominions  (43).  '  ’ 

1574.  It  may  be  regarded  as  equally  curious  and  il 

review  the  ftate  of  the  temporal  ar| 
cr,  at  this  fpiritual  power  of  the  papacy,  at  this  perioci 
period.  though  unfortunately,  on  many  interefting  pari 
culars,  the  fources,  from  whence  information  is  I 
be  drawn,  are  neither  clear,  nor  ample.  To  Alei 

{42)  Bruys,  vo).  V.  p.  25,  i6.  Gregorio  I^eii,  vie  de  Sixle  V.  lie.  P 
P-  1 7 A. 

(43)  Bruys,  vol.  v.  p.  2“,  28. 
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i‘er  the  Sixth,  the  moft  flagitious  pontiff  who  chap. 
r  difgraced  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  almoft  all  the 
dtorial  poffeflions  of  the  biftiops  of  Rome,  are  1574- 
.  Previous  to  his  reign,  their  authority  and^Xdry! 
ernment  extended  very  little  beyond  the  city,  and  domi- 
vhich  they  refided.  Julius  the  Second  annexed 
'he  apoftolic  fee,  the  numerous  petty  ftates  and 
^s,  acquired  by  the  crimes  of  Caefar  Borgia ; 

'  to  thefe  he  added  Bologna,  from  whence  he 
elled  the  family  of  Bentivoglio  (44).  During 
progrefs  of  the  league  of  Cambray,  at  the  be- 
'ning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  city  of  Ra- 
na,  and  feveral  inferior  places  in  the  Romagna, 

•e  likewife  conquered  by  that  martial  pontiff, 

|o  united  them  to  the  patrimony  of  thechurch(45). 
der  Leo  the  "J’enth,  Perugia,  from  which  the 
^ife  of  Baglione  was  driven,  encreafed  thefe  ac- 
Titions  ;  and  they  were  Hill  further  augmented 
hhe  capture  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  in  1 52 1  (46). 
t,  Paul  the  Third,  bent  on  aggrandizing  his  na- 
al  fon,  even  at  the  .expence  of  the  pontificate 
If,  again  detached  thofe  duchies  from  it,  and 
'iferred  them,  as  a  male  fief,  on  Peter  Louis 
‘•nefe,  fubjecf  to  an  annual  tribute  of  eight  thou- 
d  crowns.  This  inveftiture  was  made  without 
’  confent  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
e,  who  protelfed  againft  the  alienation  (47). 

I’he  patrimony  of  the  church,  in  1574,  confifted 
the  fame  territories  ftill  fubjecf  to  it,  at  the  clofe 
the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  exception  of 
bino  and  Ferrara.  The  former  of  thefe  fmall 
'tes,  fituated  between  the  provinces  of  Romagna 
i  Umbria,  near  the  Adriatic,  was  then  governed 
the  family  of  Rovere  j  and  was  not  united  to 

(44)  Guicciardini,  liv.  vi.  BiUys,  vol.  iv.  p.  330. 

(45)  Bruys,  vol.  iv,_p.  335, 

.  (46)  Onuplu.  Panvin  p,  48. 

Fra  Paolo,  liv  ii.  p.  ii8. 
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^  vm  Rome,  till  the  year  1631,  on  the  deal’ 

of  Francis  Maria,  the  lift  duke  of  Urbino,  withoil 
male  iiTue  (,48).  Ferrara,  long  in  the  poffeffion  c 
the  houfe  of  Efte,  was  feized  on  by  pope  Clemen 
the  Eighth,  in  1597,  under  pretence  of  the  illegit 
macy  of  Caefar,  fon  to  Alfonfo  the  Second  ("49 
Population.  The  population  of  the  papal  dominions  bore,  hov 


severe  po¬ 
lice,  and  re- 
eiilations  t  f 
Pins  the 
Fifth. 


ever,  no  proportion  to  their  extent  and  fertilit 
The  Campagnadi  Roma,”  extending  almoft  fro; 
the  gates  of  the  capital,  to  the  frontiers  of  tl 
kingdom  of  Naples,  prefented  a  feene  of  defolatioi 
which  was  rendered  ftill  more  ftriking,  by  the  i; 
feclious  nature  of  the  air  ;  and,  even  in  the  be 
inhabited  provinces,  the  number  of  people  w; 
inconfiderable.  Rome  itfelf  was  a  melancholy  an 
deferred  city.  Under  the  profperous  pontificate  i 
Leo  the  Tenth,  it  had  encreaied  in  its  inhabitan 
very  rapidly  ;  but,  after  the  memorable  fack  con 
mitted  by  the  forces  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  152' 
to  fo  mifcrable  a  ftate  was  it  reduced,  that  the 
reckoned,  within  its  whole  circumference,  onl 
about  thirty-two  thoufand  fouls,  exclufive  of  eigli 
thoufand  Jews  (50),  '  f 

In  the  fucceeding  reigns,  Rome  gradually  rec| 
vered  her  former  population  ;  but,  the  fevere  edi(^; 
and  perfecuting  fpirit  of  Pius  the  Fifth,  would  hav' 
again  rendered  it  a  vaft  folitude,  if  he  had  cond' 
nued  long  to  occupy  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  If 
not  only  purfued  with  vigour  every  perfon,  fu| 
peeled  of  herefy  ;  but  he  attempted  to  banifti  ai' 
women  of  bad  life,  or  corrupt  manners.  At  tl| 
inftigation  of  the  clergy,  who  did  not  dare  to  tali' 
upon  themfelves  the  avowed  proteclion  of  a  clafs  a' 
females,  confecrated  to  public  debauch  ;  the  ciw' 
magiftrates  attempted  to  remonftrate  with  the  pope: 


(48)  L’Art  dc  Verif.  vol.  ill.  p.  765.  * 

(.19)  Bruys,  vol.  v.  p.  120,  I2t. 

(50)  CEiivres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  x.  p.  401. 
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j)d  to  convince  him,  that,  by  fo  unwife  a  profcrip.  chap. 
on,  he  would  augment,  inftead  of  repreffing  im- 
orality  ;  befides  the  obvious  danger  of  fubllitut-  1574- 
-g  vices  infinitely  more  deteftable,  in  the  place  of 
jole  which  he  meant  to  eradicate  (5 1).  But,  a 
,gotted  Dominican  monk  was  incapable  of  liftening 
|,  fuch  ehlarged  and  moderate  advice.  He  com- 
janded  all  women,  convicted  of  proftitution,  or 
Uercifing  that  profelTion,  to  be  confined  in  one 
l^ce,  without  the  liberty  of  appearing  by  day,  or 
I '  night,  except  within  the  limits  prefcribed  ;  and 
,)on  a  repetition  of  the  remonftrances,  he  menaced 
(C  Senate,  to  quit  Rome,  and  to  transfer  his  court 
-d  refidence  elfewhere,  if  his  orders  were  not  im- 
[ediately  obeyed  (52).  Prohibitions  fo  rigorous, 

;re  not  calculated  to  draw  foreigners  to  the  ca- 
^al ;  but,  fuch  was  the  enthufiafm  of  the  catholics 
,  gain  indulgences,  and  fuch  the  veneration  in 
nich  the  pontifical  office  was  held,  that  in  1574, 

P  Chriftmas  Eve,  when  Gregory^  the  Thirteenth  Jubilees. 
,ened  the  year  of  jubilee,  by  ftriking  the  gate  of 
p  Peter’s  church  with  the  golden  mallet,  above 
ree  hundred  thoufand  pilgrims  and  ftrangers  were 
■eady  affembled  to  view  the  ceremony.  During 
'■p  whole  of  the  enfuing  year,  they  never  fell  below 
piety  thoufand ;  and  the  prodigious  influx  of 
oney,  refulting  from  thefe  crouds  of  devotees, 
ay  be  eafily  conjedured  (53 \  The  apoftolic  trea¬ 
ty,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  were  largely 
nefited  by  their  refidence  and  liberality. 

-No  country  or  ftate,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  Admini- 
,LS  fo  ill  adminiftered,  or  fo  feverely  plundered,  as 
2  ecclefiaftical  territories.  A  fucceffion  of  profli- 
te,  or  bigotted  priefts,  who  ufually  afcended  the 
,rone,  at  a  late  period  of  life,  were  little  calcu¬ 


lated,. 


(5*)  Onuphr.  Panviii.  p.  Ijg. 

(52)  Bruys,  vol.  v.  p.  7. 

(5J)  Mod.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  xjcvi.  p.  369 
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c  H  A  P.IatecI,  or  difpofed  to  attend  to  the  encouragemei 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  Commerce.  F 
IJ74-  mine  continually  vifited  the  city,  and  dominions 
Rome,  from  the  neglect  of  cultivation,  and  difco 
Taxes.  ragement  of  induftry.  Taxes,  the  molt  cruel  ar 
oppreffive,  were  levied  on  the  people.  The  nece 
faries  of  life  were  loaded  with  them  ;  and  we  cs 
fcarcely  believe,  that,  under  Paul  the  Fourth,  i 
1557,  the  Caraffas,  his  nephews,  not  only  impofc 
a  duty  upon  every  loaf  of  bread,  baked  in  the  pu 
lie  ovens ;  but,  iifued  an  order,  compelling  t 
perfons,  without  diftinction,  to  carry  their  bret 
to  the  bakers,  licenfed  for  that  purpofe  (54).  Pii 
the  Fourth  taxed  corn,  meat,  and  every  kind  1 
merchandize,  in  fo  fevere  a  manner,  as  to  exci 
the  malediclions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  (55 
Almoft  every  article  of  convenience,  or  luxury,  w 
Trade.  bouglit  of  foreigners.  Though  the  fkuation  of  tl 
patrimony  of  the  church,  in  the  center  of  Italy  ar 
of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  from  the  Tufea 
to  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  having  ports  on  each  coa 
capable  of  receiving  veffels,  feemed  to  invite  trad( 
yet,  fcarcely  any  traffic  was  carried  on,  either  fro: 
Revenues,  Civlta  Vecchia,  or  Ancona.  The  papal  exchequi 
neveithelefs,  continually  repleniffied,  and  tl 
pontifical  revenues  were  very  ample.  All  Euroj 
contributed,  before  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  1 
enrich  the  Romifh  fee  ;  and  even  after  the  reform 
tion  had  fo  confiderably  ditniniffied  the  exactions  ( 
the  pontiffs,  the  modes  of  levying,  or  obtainir 
fupplies  from  the  catholic  Hates  and  clergy,  wei 
numerous  and  productive.  Annates,  tenths,  an 
offerings,  under  various  names  or  pretexts,  levie 
in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Germs 
empire,  filled  the  pontifical  treafury.  The  count 

(fii)  G.'llluz^i,  Hift  de  Tofeane,  voi.  ii.  p.  416. 

(5 5;  t'anvin.  p.  1x5. 
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of  Trent,  while,  on  one  hand,  they  maintained  and  chap. 
declared  the  validity  of  indulgences,  had,  on  the 
other,  prohibited  the  fale  of  them  ;  but,  that  fcan-  ^157^ 
dalous  and  difgraceful  traflic  did  not  the  lefs  fubfift, 
after  the  affembly  had  been  diflblved  (56). 

dhefe  abundant  fources  of  wealth,  internal,  and  Military 
sxternal,  enabled  the  popes,  however  declining  in 
fheir  authority,  and  circumfcribed  in  their  fpiritual 
jurifdiclion,  to  levy,  and  maintain,  very  numerous 
bodies  of  forces.  Julius  the  Second,  and  Leo  the 
Tenth,  had  attempted  to  hold  the  balance  of  Italy; 
and  though  they  were  unequal  to  the  enterprize, 
ind  funk  under  the  weight  of  France  and  Spain, 
yet  they  atchieved  confiderable  conquefts,  and  were 
refpecTiable  as  military  powers.  The  irrefolution 
and  fluctuation  of  Clement  the  Seventh,  involved 
limfelf  and  his  capital,  in  ruin.  The  pillao-e  of 
^ome,  in  1 1^27,  is  laid  to  have  amounted  in  value, 
o  fifteen  millions  of  crowns  (57).  Yet,  fuch  were 
.he  refources  of  the  pontificate,  that  Paul  the  Third 
|n  1546,  engaged  to  furnifti  Charles  the  Fifth  with 
welve  thoufand  infantry,  and  five  hundred  horfe 
lefides  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  in  order  to 
mable  that  monarch  to  humble  the  proteftant 
mnces  (58;.  In  the  year  1562,  Pius  the  Fourth 
evied  four  thoufand  Switzers,  three  thoufand  Ger- 
^lan  cavalry,  and  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  Avignon, 
o  defend  the  city  and  its  dependencies,  againlf  the 
iugonots.  Befides  thefe  expen  five  armaments,  he 
dvanced  a  confiderable  fum  to  Emanuel  Philibert 
iuke  of  Savoy,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  occupy 
he  paflages  of  the  Alps,  and  to  prevent  any.  inva- 
lon  of  Italy,  from  the  French  infurgents  (59}.  His 
ucceflbr,  Pius  the  Fifth,  exertecrflill  greater  ef- 

(56)  CEuvres  de  Vol.aire,  vol.  x.  p.  184, 

tS7)  Voltaire,  vol.  ix.  p.  455,  436. 

(58)  Gleidan,  liv.  xvii. 

(59)  Fis  Paolo,  liv.  vi.  p.  499, 
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c  H  A  p.  forts,  pecuniary  and  military.  Pie  difpatched  four 
thoufand,  four  hundred  foot,  and  nine  hundred 
^74  cavalry,  to  the  aid  of  France,  engaged  in  war 
ap-ainft  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Coligni  (6o).  Ihe 
emperor,  Maximilian  the  Second,  received  repeated 
fupplies  of  money  from  him,  when  attacked  by  So- 
lyman  ;  and  his  proportion  of  the  armament,  which 
vanquifiied  the  Turkifh  fleet  at  Lepanto,  in  57 1, 
rallies.  amounted  to  twelve  gallies,  three  thoufand  mfan- 
try,  and  two  hundred  and  feventy  cavalry  (61.. 
Pius,  not  pofTelling  any  haval  force,  was  compelled 
to  have  recourfe  to  Cofmo,  great  duke  of  Tufeany, 
who  furniflied  the  galiies  ;  of  which  fix  were  do 
frayed  by  himfelf ;  and  for  the  remaining  fix,  the 
apoftolic  chamber  paid,  at  the  rate  of  feven  hundred 
and  fifty  ducats  of  gold,  each,  a  month  (62).  Not. 
Ttearwts.  v.dtbftanding  fo  many  expenfive  undertakings,  fuel] 
were  the  revenues  of  the  papacy,  in  the  hands  of  2 
fru^^al  pontiff,  that  a  fum,  amounting  to  above  2 
milhon  and  a  half  of  crowns,  was  found  in  his  cof 
fers,  after  his  deceafe  (63)* 

=;-ar.ofthe  R omc,  during  the  fixteenth  century,  aboundec 
iisicans.'  in  the  moil  eminent  artifts.  The  conftruclion  o| 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  continued  through  ten  fuq 
ceffive  pontificates,  employed  the  greateft  architecd^ 
and  painters.  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti  expire^ 
in  that  capital,  in  1 564,  at  the  advanced  age  ( 
ninety,  and- in  the  enjoyment  of  honours,  almo 
above  humanity.  The  attribute  of  “  Divine’’  w2 
Gonferredon  him  by  his  countrymen  ;  and  the  ac 
miration,  entertained  for  his  talents,  approached^ 
idoUtry  (64'.  With  the  exception  of  Adrian  tij 
of  cixih  and  Pius  the  Fifth,  all  the  popes  of  the 

thfTi  !'.y  the  ■  “  ,  ’ 

(60)  Oniiphr.  Panviii.  p.  T3’. 

(61)  Mod.  Unit'.  Hhh  vol.  xxvi.  p.  36;. 

(6a)  Galhiazh  vol  hi.  p.  266. 

(63)  Oiiiiphr.  Panvin.  p.  1 39- 

(Cia)  O.iUtiZ-zi,  vol.  i:;.  p.  43& — 444- 
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!enth  century  were  lovers  of  the  fine  arts.  Paul  chap. 
le  Third,  and  his  grandfon,  the  cardinal  Farnefe, 
lade  fuperb  collections  of  antique  ftatues,  gems,  iS74- 
iiintings,  and  medals  (65').  Julius  the  Third  palfed 
moft  his  whole  time,  at  his  villa  and  voluptuous 
irdens,  near  Rome,  which  he  adorned,  with  pro- 
ife  magnificence.  Fie  was  even  exceeded  in  this 
iflion,  by  Pius  the  Fourth,  who  converted  it  into 
nobler  channel,  that  of  public  ornament  and  em- 
dlifliment.  Rome  began  to  revive  out  of  its  Conditioa 
tins,  and  toaffume  a  more  elegant  appearance  (66). 
he  Tiber,  always  fubjeft  to  fudden  inundations, 
id  caufed  -great  damage,  under  the  reign  of  Cle- 
,ent  the  Seventh,  in  1530.  But,  in  that  of  Paul 
le  Fourth,  its  ravages  were  far  more  deftrudlive. 
he  ftreets,  in  many  quarters  of  the  city,  were 
;)mpletely  covered  with  water  during  two  days  ; 
id  it  rofe  to  the  height  of  the  fquare  of  the 
antheon.  In  order  to  prevent  the  renewal  of 
dreadful  a  calamity,  Pius  the  Fourth  con¬ 
ceded  dykes,  which  reprefied  the  current  of  the 
ream  (67). 

It  was  not  till  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
thirteenth,  that  the  ftreets  began  to  be  generally 
tved  (68)  ;  and  coaches  were  not  then  in  ufe,  ex- 
pt  among  the  cardinals.  They  had  been  firft 
troduced  into  Rome,  by  the  marchionefs  of 
.antua,  under  Pius  the  Fourth,  about  1562(69). 
hat  city,  and  the  papal  dominions,  in  general.  Want  of 
ere  extremely  deficient  in  police.  The' dagger 
id  ftiletto  long  remained  in  ufe,  and  rendered  the 
rcets,  or  roads,  equally  unfafe.  It  was  referved 
tr  the  energy  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth  to  eradicate  this 


(651  Cail^l^zi,  vol  iii.  p.  .551. 

(6f()  Oniiphr.  Panviii.  p.  1Z4,  • 

(67)  Ibid.  p.  III. 

(6J;  Oiuiphr.  Panvin.  p.  145, 

(69;  Ibid.  p.  lag. 
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CHAP,  praftice,  and  to  render  travelling  lefs  hazardous  (70) 
The  inquifition  had  become  a  moft  deteftable  fcourge 
1574.  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  the  fourth.  At  hii 
EftabUih-  death,  about  feventy  perfons,  accufed  of.  herefy 
Inquifitbn.  wcre  found  in  the  prifons  of  that  tribunal,  and  11 
berated  by  the  people  71).  Plis  fucceflbr,  Pius  thi 
Fourth,  relaxed  its  rigour  ;  but  it  revived  in  all  iti 
force,  when  GhiQeri,  who  had  been  inquifitor  ge 
neral,  afeended  the  throne.  He  employed  fpies  ii 
every  part  of  Italy,  to  difeover  heretics  ;  and  Ve 
nice,  the  governors  of  the  Miianefe,  and  the  grea 
duke  of  Tufeany,  gratified  the  bigotted  pontiff,  h 
delivering  up  to  him  all  fuch  as  were  demanded,  0 
fufpeded  (72).  After  the  deceafe  of  Pius  the  Fifth 
the  feverity  of  the  holy  office  gradually  diminiffied 
Spiiituai  It  is  not  very  eafy  to  define,  or  afeertain  the  ei 
authoikyof  af  the  fpiritual  authority  of  the  popes,  at  thi 
period,  becaufe  it  varied  confiderably  in  the  dif 
ferent  catholic  Hates  of  Europe.  Venice  and  Tul 
cany  fubmitted  to  the  decrees,  enacted  by  thj 
council  of  Trent,  as  to  church  difeipline  \  whicl 
were  highly  favourable  to  the  power  and  pretenfion 
of  the  holy  fee.  Philip  the  Second,  though  he  pet 
mitted  their  publication  in  his  dominions,  yet  in 
terpofed  llrong  and  perpetual  obftacles  to  the^ 
execution  in  Spain,  and  Naples,  notwithftandinj 
his  pretended  obedience  to  the  church  of  Romi 
France  adopted  the  decrees,  fo  far  as  they  laid  dow 
the  rule  of  faith  ;  but,  never  could  be  induced  t 
facrifice  the  ecclefiaftical  liberties  and  franchifes  ( 
the  nation.  The  emperor,  Maximilian  the  Seconc 
however  menaced  by  Pius  the  Fifth,  refufed  Ij 
publifh  them,  or  to  obtain  their  fancHion  by  th 

I 

I 

(70)  Voltaire,  vol.  x  p.  381.  Bruys,  vol.  v.  p.  39,40. 

i'71)  Onuphr.  Panvin.  p.  114. 

(72)  Galluzii,  vol.  ill.  p.  150  —  158. 
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3ts  of  the  empire  (73);  The  fame  uncertainty  c  h  at? 
evailed,  as  to  the  limits  of  the  papal  power  over 
iefis  and  the  monaftic  orders ;  which  was  the  1574- 
nflant  fource  of  difpute  between  the  throne  and f 
;  altar.  The  popes  afferted,  that  all  eccleflaftics  tiie  Romiih 
every  defcription,  were  folely  amenable  to,  and^®^' 
nifhable  by,  the  holy  lee;  and  if  this  reclamation 
d  been  admitted  in  its  full  extent^  it  is  evident. 

It  no  prince  could  have  exerted  any  aft  of  autho- 
y  over  the  clergy. 

The  revenues  ot  the  fovereign  pontiffs,  arifing*?’'it«aire- 
t  of  the  exercife  of  their  plenitude  of  apoftolic 
iver,  were  not  only  confiderable  ;  but,  the  modes 
levying  the  contributions  impofed,  were  very 
preffive.  The  tenths  and  annates  were  general, 
oughout  the  countries  which  remained  in  the 
idience  of  Rome,  and  frequently  occafioned  dif- 
'bance,  from  the  feverity  with  which  thefe  taxes 
re  raifed  (74''.  But,  the  ingenuity  of  the  popes, 

1  their  necdfities  or  their  profufion  had  invented 
ny  other  devices,  to  draw  money  to  the  exche- 
m.  Julius  the  Second,  when  he  began  the  con- 
iftion  of  St,  Peter’s  church,  in  1509,  iffued  a 
1,  by  which,  as  a  common  contribution  of  all 
iflians  towards  that  fuperb  edifice,  he  impofed  a 
jular  tax  throughout  Europe.  It  enafted,  that 
legacies,  bequeathed  to  uncertain  peiTons,  or 
iich,  from  whatever  caufe,  were  not  paid  ac- 
ding  to  the  intention  of  the  teftator,  fhould  be 
lied  to  the  completion  of  the  objeft  above  flated. 
iribunal  for  exafting  the  receipts,  was  named, 
h  very  extenfive  jurifdiftion  ;  and  commiffioners  ancel!''^'" 
receiving  the  money,  were  lent  into  the  dif- 
nt  countries.  In  order  to  fecure  its  due  exe- 
on,  the  princes,  or  government,  w-ere  rendered 

).  Bruys,  vol.  iv.  p.  668,  669,  and  p.  671,  672,  and  vol.  v.  p.  26,  27. 
lone,  Hilt,  de  Naples,  vol.  iv.  p.  246,  24,7. 

.)  Galluzzi,  vol.  ii.  p  383 — 388, 
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CHAP,  participators  in  the  fums  produced  by  it  ;  and  th< 
oppreliions,  exercifed  on  the  people,  were  infi 
IS  nite  ''75).  Another  grievance  of  the  fame  nature 
calculated  to  enrich  the  papal  fee,  was  derived  fron 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  popes,  that  ‘‘  al 
“  benefices  belonged  exclufively  to  them,  as  vicar, 
«  ofChrift  and  St.  Peter,  and  might  be  difpofed  q 
“  by  them  accordingly.”  ^  Under  the  fanaion  0 
this  bold  affertion,  they  laid  claim  to  the  propert; 
of  ecclefiaftics,  as  reverting  of  right  to  the  holy  fe^ 
on  their  deceafe ;  and  incredible  vexations  we| 
ufed,  to  inforce  the  decree.  Paul  the  Ihird,  | 
1541,  publilhed  a  bull,  to  juftify  the  right ;  and! 
was  even  extended,  by  a  fecond,  which  Pius  tl 

Fourth  iffued,  in  1560  (76).  ... 

Papal  bulls.  But,  injurious  as  were  thefe  impofitions  to  tr 
authority  of  kings,  and  the  tranquiHity  of  the 
fubieds,  they  were  far  inferior  in  their  operatioj 
to  the  efied  of  the  memorable  bull,  folemnly 
mulgated  by  Pius  the  Fifth,  in  1567,  and  \vhi( 
was  abfolutely  fubverfive  of  all  royal,  or  temper 
iurifdidion.  By  the  twenty-firft  claufe,  he  exprof 
ly,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  prohibits  eve) 
fovereign  from  laying  any  new  tax  whatever  { 
their  fubjeds,  or  from  augmenting  thofe  alre^ 
impofed.  The  infolence  and  violence  of  fud^ 
maWte,  incenfed  the  princes,  whom  it  was  1 
tended  to  coerce  ;  and  even  Philip  the  Second  d 
dained  to  allow  himfelf  to  be  divelted  of  the  mr' 
cffential  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The  bull  ^ 
unanimoufly  and  immediately  rejeded,  by  eve! 
catholic  power  in  Europe  (77). 


[7;)  Galluzzl,  vol.ii.  p.  393— 39&-  Giaiinone,  Hifl.  de  Naples  vet. 


p.  187-19'-  ,  ... 

(76I  GaiUizzi,  vol.  111.  p. 

(77)  Ibid.  p.  382—389- 

748— -270- 


367—372- 

ilriiys,  vol.  V.  p. 


IS- 


Gian.ionc,  vol.^ 
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:  Notwithftanding  this  defeat,  the  Roman  pontiffs  c  h^a  p 
arrogated,  and  exerciCed  an  authority,  not  only 


•  574- 


unlimited.  Pius  tiic 

ot  the  Imperial 

_  . . 


upreme,  but,  in  many  cafes, 
ufth  prefumed,  in  contempt  , 

lity  and  rights,  to  confer  on  Cofmo,  duke  of  Fio- andpo-.vas. 


■ence,  the  title  of  “  Grand  Duke  of  'I  ufcany 
ind  he  publicly  crowned  and  inaugurated  that 
)rince,  at  Rome.  The  oath,  taken  by  him,  to  the 


{loly  fee,  was  that  of  a  vaffal  to  his  liege  lord,  and 
ontained  a  promife  of  “  obedience  and  entire  de- 
‘  votion  to  the  pope  and  his  fucceflbrs.”  The 
eiterated  proteftations  and  remonllrances,  made  by 
he  emperor,  Maximilian  the  Second,  againft  fo 
xtraordinary  an  aflumption  of  power,  were  treated 
vith  indifference  or  contempt  TyS). 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  indecent  and  pernicious  edids,  Edius 
vhich  have  proceeded  from  the  Vatican,  the  one 
flued  by  Paul  the  Fourth,  in  1559,  againff  the  duUioiii. 
printing  or  publifliing  of  fuch  books  as  the  holy  fee 
bought  proper  to  fupprefs,  merits  the  higheff  in¬ 
dignation.  It  was  complied  with,  at  leaff,  in  a  de¬ 
cree,  throughout  many  catholic  ftates.  The  index,  inqnifitoriaS 
promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  by  the  in- 
[uifitors,  to  whom  that  funclion  was  entrufted, 
■ontained  the  names  of  all  books  and  authors,  pro- 
iibited,  or  condemned.  Every  anonymous  pro- 
iuclion  whatever,  publidied  fince  the  year  1519, 

Eas  included  in  this  profcription  ;  and  it  was  rigo- 
ouffy  enjoined,  to  abftain  in  future,  from  printing 
ny  work,  without  the  previous  permifiion  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  inquifitor  (79).  It  can  fcarcely  be 
redited,  that  in  the  number  of  books  thus  I'up- 
•reffed,  were  comprehended  bibles  ;  the  Greek  and 
atin  poets,  and  hiftorians  ;  and  above  all,  every 
vork,  indilcriminately,  publiflied  in  Germany,  at 


Galluzzi,  vol.  iii.  p.  216—224,  and  p.  228-232.  Buiys,  vol.  v. 
1.  j6,  17. 

^79)  Galluzzi,  vol.  iii.  p.  378. — 383- 
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chap. Paris,  and  at  Lyons  (^8o\  The  lofs  in  Florence; 
only,  which  would  have  been  fuftained  by  a  com, 
1574-  pltance  with  the  bull,  was  cftimated  at  one  "hundred 
thoufand  ducats.  Cofmo,  grand  duke  of  Tufcany, 
moderated,  and  in  part  (uipended  its  execution 
reftraining  it  to  books  injurious  to  religion.  With 
this  modulation,  a  great  number  of  literary  worki 
were  publicly  committed  to  the  flames,  at  Florence,’ 
in  March,  1 559  (8i).  Under  the  more  temperat^j 
adminillration  of  Pius  the  Fourth,  the  rigours  of  thej 
inquifltors  were  leflened  ;  but  no  fooner  had  PiuS 
the  Fifth  acceded,  than  he  immediately  renewed 
his  menaces  againft  any  infraction  of  the  original 
bull.  The  council  of  Irent  having  approved  and 
confirmed  the  index,  all  further  oppoliiion  was  rej 
Confirma-  garded  as  impious  (82'.  it  is  a  well-known  factj 
tlicm,  iiy  that  the  “  Decameron”  of  Boccaccio,  fo  much  adj 
of Vrent*^*^  mircd  for  the  elegance  of  its  diciion,  and  the  vaj 
riety  of  entertainment  contained  in  it,  was  am.ons 
the  number  of  fupprefled  productions  ;  and  that  tD 
cardinal  of  Alantua,  in  1 562,  vainly  pleaded  iti 
caufe,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  its  exemptior 
from  the  index,  revifcd  by  the  council  of  Trent 
The  only  grace,  v/hich  the  prelate  could  cbtail 
from  the  cenfors,  appointed  by  the  aflembly,  was : 
permiffion  to  correcl  the  “  Decameron,”  in  crd(^ 
to  fubmit  it  anew^  to  the  cenfure  of  the  inquifitors 
After  many  impediments,  and  great  err;endations 
tliat  amufing  work  was  again  printed  and  publifliej 
EHtOofnie in  1572(83,'.  Happily,  the  effect  of  the  reforma 
itformation  added  to  the  gradual  progrefs  of  the  humai 
mind  in  improvement  all  over  Europe,  difperfei 
thefe  attempts  to  reftrain  its  purfuits  and  faculties 
'I  he  Romifii  fee  grew'  infenfibly  more  tradable,  api 

(80)  Gallirj.?!,  vel.  i?.  p.  3'-8 — tS- 

(Sr)  iac.m,  ibid. 

E8l)  Galluzzi,  vol,  iii.  p. 

(.83)  Ibid.  j).  459—463. 
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:tbated  in  its  arrogance,  prefumption.  and  tyranny,  c  h  a  p. 

Oonfcious,  that  the  age  of  blind  iubmiliion  and  ^ _  ‘  '  . 

darknefs  was  pafi,  the  poniiiTs  ac'aoted  their  con-  i£74. 
^nct  to  the  change  in  the  temper  of  their  i'ubjccls ; 
and,  aware  of  the  danger  annexed  to  the  experiment 
of  extending  the  bounds  of  tltcir  fpiritual  povt'er, 

:thcv  limited  tlieir  ambition  ^o  dcfcridinsr  and  re- 
itaining  the  prerogatives,  of  which  tlicy  were  ?A-> 
feady  in  poiieflicn. 


h 


? 
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CHAP.  IX. 

NAPLES, 


Review  of  the  Neapolitan  hiftory^  from  the  accejfon  oj 
the  Arragonefe  race  of  kings. — Irruption  of  Charles 
the  Eighth  into  Italy. — Extinction  of  the  Arragonefe 
line. — Subjection  of  Naples  to  Spain. — Reign  and  po¬ 
licy  of  Eerdinarid  the  catholic. — OppreJJions  and  exac¬ 
tions.,  committed  by  the  Spanijh  princes,  and  viceroys. 
^—Co7nmencement  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo's  govern¬ 
ment. — Anarchy  of  Naples  at  that  period, — Severity 
of  the  viceroy. — Embellifhment  of  Naples. — Ravages 
of  the  Turks. — Unfuccefsful  attempt  to  introduce  the 
inqiiifition. — Perfecution  of  heretics  by  order  of  Philip 
the  Second. — Decleiifion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
1574. — Tyranny,  and  exaClions  of  the  Spaniards. — 
Calamities  refulting  from  bad  adminiftration. — Ex¬ 
tinction  of  trade. — Degradation  of  the  Neapolitans. — 
,  DepreJJion  of  the  arts. 


CHAP. 

IX, 


Review  of 
tlie  Neapo¬ 
litan  hifto- 

ty. 


Arra"  o- 
nefe  king'. 


F  all  the  European  kingdoms,  that  of  Naples 
F  appears  to  have  undergone  the  moft  numerous 
revolutions.  In  the  courfe  of  about  four  centuries, 
the  fceptre  was  transferred  fo  frequently,  as  even 
to  excite  our  admiration  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
thefe  fubverfions  were  atchieved.  1  he  Normans, 
the  Imperial  houfe  of  Suabia,  the  family  of  Anjou, 
and  the  Arragonefe  princes,  fucceffively  reigned, 
and  wtere  expelled.  The  laft  mentioned  dynafty  was 
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founded  by  Alfonfo,  king  of  Arragon,  who  having,  c  ii  a  p. 
after  feveral  years,  vanquiilied  his  competitor,  Rene, 
duke  of  Anjou,  terminated  his  life,  at  Naples.  He 
was  furnamed  “  the  wife  and  the  magnanimous ' 
and  though  the  impartial  review  of  his  reign  might, 
in  many  inftances,  call  intoqueftion  his  title  tothofe 
cjualities,  he  was,  undoubtedly,  an  amiable  and  ac- 
compliflied  prince.  Induced  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Neapolitan  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  loil,  and  the 
delightful  pofition  of  Naples  itfelf,  he  entirely  neg- 
leded  his  hereditary  dominions  of  Arragon,  Valen- 
tia,  Catalonia,  and  Sicily.  Thefe  powerful  ftates, 
during  Alfonfo’s  life,  became,  in  fome  raeafure, 
fecondary  and  fubfervient  to  Naples  ;  in  the  capital 
of  which  he  held  his  court,  and  fixed  his  refidence, 
furrounded  by  the  arts ;  and,  towards  the  clofe  of 
his  reign,  imirerfed  in  pleafures.  With  him,  the  ,455. 
grandeur  of  that  city  and  kingdom,  fuftained  a  fe- 
vere  diminution.  At  his  death,  he  bequeathed  all 
•  his  Spanifli  territories,  including  the  iflands  of  Si¬ 
cily  and  Sardinia,  to  his  brother,  John  ;  from  whom 
they  defeended  to  Ferdinand  the  catholic,  fo  well 
known  in  hiftory,  by  his  marriage  with  Ifabella  of 
Caftile  (1).  d  o  his  natural  fon,  Ferdinand,  he  left  rerdmand. 
Naples,  as  having  been  acquired  by  conqueft ;  and 
that  prince,  not  without  many  difficulties,  afeended 
the  throne,  and  maintained  himlelf  in  it,  till  his 
death.  He  was  neither  deficient  in  vigour,  or  ca-  1494. 
pacity;  but,  his  perfidious  treatment  of  the  Neapo¬ 
litan  barons,  who  w^ere  feized,  and  either  executed, 
or  aflaffinated,  by  his  orders,  and  thofe  of  his  eldeft 
fon,  Alfonfo,  duke  of  Calabria,  covered  them  both 
with  infamy.  The  circumlfances  of  treachery  and 
revenge,  with  which  the  a<T  w^as  accompanied,  ex- 
cited  general  indignation  ;  and  by  rendering  the 
king  and  his  fucceffor  odious  to  the  nobility,  pre- 

(1)  Ouinnone,  Hift.  de  Naples,  4  vols.  quart*,  vol.  iii  ^p.  S39— 54t. 
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^  pared  their  eventual  ruin.  The  prince  of  Salerno, 

one  of  the  inofl  pov/erful  nobles,  took  refuge  in 
*'^94-  the  court  of  Charles  the  Eiglitii,  king  of  France; 
and  his  exhortations  operated  ftrongly  in  determin¬ 
ing  that  monarch,  who  was  young,  and  defirous 
of  acquiring  glory,  to  undertake  the  cotiqueft  of 
Naples  (2.  j  The  rapid  and  aftonifhing  fuccefs  of  an 
expedition,  which,  from  its  temerity,  appeared  tp 
be  deftined  to  experience  a  complete  overthrow,  was 
not  more  due  to  the  pufillanimity  and  incapacity  of 
Alfonlo  the  Second,  who  had  fucceeded  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Ferdinand,  than  to  the  unpopularity  and  odi- 
i49.qi498.  um  of  his  characler.  Charles  the  Eighth,  fcarcely 
xJpiXby  polTeffion  of  the  Neapolitan  crown,  was  foon 
cha.ies  the  con^pelled  rather  to  fly,  than  to  retreat;  and 
i-'S’ti.  efteemed  himfelf  fortunate  to  repafs  the  Apennines, 
in  defiance  of  the  Italian  powers,  leagued  to  prevent 
his  paflTage.  The  French  irruption  appeared  to  have 
left  hardly  any  trace.  Their  remaining  troops  were 
fpeedily  reduced  to  capitulate;  and  after  a  fliort 
time,  Frederic,  brother  to  Alfonfb,  who  w^as  adorn¬ 
ed  with  every  virtue  and  quality,  capable  of  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  felicity  of  his  fubjecfs,  afcended  the 
throne.  This  event  was  followed,  by  the  death  of 
the  king  of  France  ;  and  the  momentary  fubverlion 
of  the  Arragonefe  family,  feemed  to  have  only  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  their  dominions  (3). 

149S,  1503.  But,  the  tranquillity,  produced  by  the  deceafe  of 
Nipitr’be  Charles  the  Eighth,  preceded  new  and  greater  con- 
rween  the  vulfions.  Louis  the  Ewelfth,  with  his  predeceflbr’s 
crowm,  inherited  his  pretenfions ;  and  he  prepared 
Spain.  to  renew  the  attempt  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  conqueft,  and  to  fecure  its 
permanency,  he  embraced  a  policy  the  moft  injudi¬ 
cious  ;  by  allying  himfelf  with  Ferdinand  the  catho- 

{2)  Gialinone,  vol.iii.  p  6c8— 620,  and  p.  663. 

(3)  Ibid.  C6'; — 679. 
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He,  and  Ifabella,  fovereigns  of  Spain,  whofe  ambi-  chap. 
tion  and  thirft  of  povver  were  well  known  to  be 
unreftrained  by  any  regard  to  the  fanclity  of  trea-  i49**)'59i' 
ties.  Though  Ferdinand  was  nearly  connected  by 
blood  and  marriage  with  Frederic,  king  of  Naples, 
he  did  not  hefitate  to  agree  to  a  partition  of  that 
prince’s  territories,  at  the  precife  time  when  he  af¬ 
fected  to  offer  him  afhftance  againft  France.  The 
attack,  and  immediate  acquifition  of  the  propofed 
object,  inftantly  took  place  ;  while,  the  unfortunate 
Frederic,  become  the  victim  of  a  faithlefs  relation, 
from  whom  he  expected  aid,  voluntarily  took  refuge 
in  the  dominions  of  Louis,  his  avowed  enemy. 

The  event,  which  had  been  forefeen,  as  the  inevi¬ 
table  refult  of  the  compact,  fpeedily  happened. 

Difputes  arofe  between  the  two  fovereigns,  which 
could  only  be  decided  by  arms ;  and  Gonfalvo  de  Oonfaivo 
Cordova,  who  commanded  the. troops  of  Ferdinand, 
acted  with  fo  much  vigour  and  decifion  againft  the  the  French. 
French  commander,  that,  notwithftanding  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  hoftilities  was  agreed  on,  the  Spaniards 
ultimately  expelled  their  enemies,  and  remained  foie 
pofleflbrs  of  the  kingdom  (4). 

From  this  memorable  period,  Naples  funk  into  a'sos.rw. 
dependant  province  ;  and  being  no  longer  governed  of  Naples 
by  its  proper  kings,  as  heretofore,  ceafes,  in  fometoSpam. 
meafure,  to  have  any  hiftory,  except  as  a  part  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchy ;  in  all  the  wars  and  convul- 
fions  of  which,  it  bore  no  inconfiderable  (hare. 

The  lover  of  hiftory  will  not,  however,  think  it 
beneath  his  attention,  to  review  the  condition  of 
that  beautiful  country,  after  its  fubjection  ;  and  to 
contemplate  the  principal  features  of  the  policy  and 
government,  introduced  by  Ferdinand  the  catholic,  Feictinani 
and  his  two  immediate  fucceflbrs.  The  firft  act  of 'hecathoUc 
the  new  fovereign,  was  a  proclamation,  by  which 

(4)  Giannone,  vol.  iii.  p.  679 — 699,  Mezerai,  vol.  vii. 
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c  P  he  confirmed  the  privileges,  conceded  to  the  Nea- 
poiitan  people,  during  the  reigns  of  his  immediate 
r533>  fS°7-  predeceflors,  fmce  the  death  of  Alfonfo  the  Firft ; 
though  he  pretended  to  claim  the  crown,  as  legiti¬ 
mate  heir  to  that  prince.  Alarmed  at  the  reports 
which  were  fpread,  that  Gonfalvo  de  Cordova, 
whom  he  had  continued  in  the  poft  of  captain  ge¬ 
neral  and  governor  of  Naples,  entertained  views  of 
afcending  the  throne  himfelf;  and  aware  of  the 
precarious  tenure  by  which  the  throne  was  held, 
Ferdinand,  notwithftanding  his  advanced  age,  and 
encreafing  infirmities,  determined  on  palTing  over 
thither  in  perfon,  without  delay.  It  is  not  unwor¬ 
thy  of  obfervation,  that,  when  he  embarked  from 
Barcelona,  for  Italy,  with  fifty  galies,  fo  imperfect 
was  the  art  of  navigation,  and  fo  dangerous  was  it 
elleemed  to  venture  out  to  fea,  that  he  only  failed 
along  the  coaft  ;  and  having  touched  in  the  ports  of 
France  upon  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  at  Ge¬ 
noa,  he  reached  Gaieta,  from  which  place  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  land  to  Naples  ( 5).  Fie  was  received  by 
his  new  fubjecds,  with  every  demonftration  of  at¬ 
tachment  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  important 
concerns  which  arofe  in  Spain,  during  his  abfence, 
occafioned  by  the  death  of  his  fon-in-law'^,  Philip, 
Meafuresof  king  of  Caftile,  he  remained  feven  months  in  Italy, 
occupied  in  regulating  the  adminiftration,  and  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  the  government  which  he 
thought  proper  to  adopt,  for  the  prefervation  of 
his  conqueft. 

Confeious  that  the  Neapolitans  required  a  ftrong 
and  fteady  hand,  he  began  by  fubverting  the  antient 
forms  of  the  monarchy,  and  removing  every  impe-' 
diment,  which  might  prevent  him  from  completely 
extinguifhing  the  ufages,  antecedently  practifed  un-i 
der  the  Arragonefe  kings.  Naples  having  ceafed  to 

(5)  Giar.nonf,  vo!.  ii:.  p.  '^i  1—^14.  Abrege  Chron.  d’Efpagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
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36  any  longer  a  royal  relidence,  the  greato  fficers  of  c  h  a  p. 
slate  were  fupprelTed,  as  equally  expenfive  and  uh- 
peceflary.  A  viceroy,  invefted  with  almoll  unli- 
mited  authority,  and  to  whom  Ferdinand  afl'ociated  Policy  oi 
two  counfellors,  verfed  in  the  jurifprudence  of  the 
country,  was  appointed  to  reprefent  the  perfon  of 
4,he  fovereign.  The  courts  of  juftice,  and  all  the 
bther  tribunals,  had  been  originally  modelled  upon 
thofe  of  Fi'ance,  by  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Anjou,  when  they  fubjecled  Naples.  Alfonfo  the 
iFirft,  at  his  acceffion,  conforming  himfelf  to  the 
manners  which  he  found  already  eftablifhed,  made 
no  alteration ;  and  his  fuccelTors  purfued  the  fame 
conciliating  policy.  But,  Ferdinand  accommodated 
them  univerfally  to  the  genius  of  his  own  nation, 
i\nd  ordered  all  the  public  acls,  which  had  been  hi¬ 
therto  drawn  up  in  the  Latin  language,  to  be  in 
future  promulgated  in  the  Spanilh  C6).  A  ftill  more  venaiityof 
injurious  change  was  introduced  by  the  venality  of 
offices  and  dignities.  Under  their  antient  kings, 

(Of  every  race,  thefe  had  been  gratuitoully  conferred 
on  merit,  valour,  and  fcience.  Bur,  the  continual 
iwants  of  the  Spaniffi  monarchs,  gradually  rendered 
the  higheft  polls  venal,  and  expofed  them  to  fale, 

■not  only  for  the  life  of  the  purchafer,  but  in  rever- 
lion,  and  exclulively,  to  particular  families  in  per- 
petuity.  The  fubverlion  of  all  right  and  equity  was 
)the  inevitable  refult  of  fo  iniquitous  a  fyftem  (7). 

K  With  Ferdinand,  likewile,  arole  another  evil ;  in 
multiplying  titles  and  honours.  That  of  prince, 

:which  had  ever  been  exclulively  confined  to  the 
iroyal  blood,  was  rendered  common  ;  and  all  the 
inferior  marks  of  dignity  were  fold  by  the  Chancery 
(to  fuch,  as  could  afl'ord  to  pay  the  prices  annexed 
Iito  their  purchafe  (8j.  Even  the  confirmation  of 

(6)  Giannone,  vol.  iii.  p.  ^20 — 729. 

(7)  ibU.  p.  73-7. 

’  f8)  Ibid.  p.  737,  738, 
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CHAP,  the  Immunities,  enioyed  by  the  Neapolitan  nobility 
i_  I  and  people,  was  accompanied  with  a  demand  of 
I. "-35, three  hundred  thoul'and  ducats,  exacted  as  an  ac- 
acUontor  knowicdgmeiit  for  tha"  act  of  grace  ;  and  Ferdinand 
lu-dinaiid.  appears  to  have  exerted  no  mark  of  munificence  or 
liberality  towards  his  new  fubjects,  except  in  caufing 
the  fum  of  two  thoufmd  ducats  to  be  annually  paid 
towards  reviving  the  univerfity  of  Naples,-  which 
the  preceding  troubles  had  involved  in  ruin.  His 
apparent  parfimony  may,  however,  be  juftified  by 
the  necefiity  in  wmicli  he  found  himfelf,  of  reftor- 
ing  to  the  barons  of  the  French  party,  their  eftatesi 
and  property.  That  article  had  been  fiipulated  by 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  in  the  treaty,  by  which  he  re¬ 
nounced  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and! 
its  infringement  might  have  been  attended  with 
very  dangerous  confequences  to  Ferdinand,  who  was 
compelled  to  compenlate,  from  the  royal  treafury, 
for  the  lands  of  which  he  deprived  his  own  adhe¬ 
rents  (9 ). 

1507,1529.  After  having  effected  thefe  momentous  and  fun- 
FTJi'n"uid  damental  changes,  which  reduced  Naples  into  the 
to  Spain,  form  of  a  province,  Ferdinand  returned  to  Spain, 
During  about  nine  years,  which  that  monarch  con¬ 
tinued  to  reign,  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  govern¬ 
ed  by  viceroys,  enjoyed  repofe,  if  not  felicity,  and 
were  undifturbed  by  foreign  enemies  j  but,  when 
Charles  the  his  trrandfon,  Charles,  afcended  the  throne,  the 
*'’■  condition  of  Naples  became  infinitely  more  unfor¬ 
tunate,  in  confequence  of  the  perpetual  wars  ini 
which  he  was  engaged.  Even,  previous  to  thej; 
commencement  of  any  holtilities,  the  eleclion  of 
the  new  king  of  Spain  to  the  Imperial  crown,  was 
made  the  pretext  for  demanding  a  fupply,  of  equal 
magnitude  with  that,  which  had  been  granted  to 
his  predecefl'or,  when  he  firft  took  polfeffion  of  the 

(9)  Giannone,  vol.  iii.  p.  714,  715,  and  p.  739. 
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kingdom ;  and  thefe  fevere  exactions,  dlfproporti-  chap. 
)nate  to  the  wealth,  and  fuperior  to  the  ability  of  . 
he  Neapolitans,  were  repeated  and  augmented  ( i  o).  i s®?,  1529. 
'oreign  invafions  encrcafed  the  evils,  caufed  by  the 
Ipanilh  government ;  and  every  attempt  of  Francis 
he  Firft  to  recover  the  crown  of  Naples,  proving 
nfuccefsful,  the  oppreffion  of  the  viceroys  degene- 
ated  into  tyranny.  After  the  memorable  expedi- Tyranny  of 
ion  of  Lautrec,  Philibert  of  Chalons,  prince  of 
)range,  exercifed  the  fevereft  vengeance  on  the 
erfons  and  eftates  of  thofe  nobles  who  had  joined 
he  French,  or  who  appeared  to  demonftrate  any 
ttachment  to  that  nation  ;  and  the  necefllties  of 
lharles  the  Fifth,  who  flood  in  want  of  money  for 
he  payment  of  his  mutinous  forces,  induced  him 
ot  only  to  permit,  but  to  encourage  the  confifea- 
ions,  which  enriched  his  treafury.  A  tribunal  was  Confifea- 
onftituted  for  the  trial  of  all  offenders,  and  the^'“"®‘ 
rince  of  Orange  diftributed  to  the  principal  Impe- 
lal  oflicers,  the  lands  of  fuch  as  were  condemned 
ii).  He  was  not  afhamed  to  retain  one  of  the 
loft  ample  fiefs  for  himfelf ;  and  we  may  form  fome 
himate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fines  impofed,  by 
aat  to  which  the  city  of  Aquila,  in  the  province  of 
le  Abruzzo  was  fentenced.  One  hundred  thou- 
ind  ducats  were  levied  on  the  wretched  inhabi- 
mts ;  who,  from  their  inability  to  raife  fo  vaft  a 
im,  were  reduced,  after  felling  all  the  plate  in  the 
hurches,  to  mortgage  the  crop  of  faffron  belonging 
)  the  town  (  1 2).  The  prince,  not  lefs  an  enemy  Govern- 
)  the  arts,  than  rapacious  and  oppreflive  in  his 
overnment,  fpared  no  monument,  howrever  vene- oraiige°^ 
ible ;  and  the  Neapolitans  faw,  with  peculiar  in- 
ignation,  that,  among  the  edifices  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood  of  Naples,  which  he  caufed  to  be  demo- 


(10)  Giannone,  vol.  iv.  p.  iq. 

(11)  Ibi.l.  p.  21—43. 

( 1 2)  (bid,  p.  44. 
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G  H  A  p.  liflied,  was  the  famous  villa  of  “  Mergellina,”  con- 
ftruded  by  the  poet  Sannazarius  their  countryman, 
and  dedicated  by  him  to  the  Mufes  ( 13). 

1529,1532.  Thefe  multiplied  diforders  received  no  efFeclual 
coionna*!  fcdrefs  during  the  fhort  adminittration  of  cardinal 
Colonna,  who  fucceeded  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
He  was  a  prelate  of  amiable  manners,  gallantry, 
and  refinement ;  whofe  tafte  for  letters  and  pleafure 
had  endeared  him  to  Leo  the  Tenth,  by  whom  he 
was  raifed  to  the  higheft  eccleliaftical  dignities.  The 
age,  accuftomed  to  fee  priefts  exercife  the  functions 
of  civil  and  military  profefiaons,  beheld  withoui 
altonifliment,  a  cardinal,  archbilhop  of  Montreal, 
invefted  with  the  office  of  viceroy,  and  captain  ge 
neral  of  Naples.  He  attempted  to  revive  the  lawsi 
which  had  been  v/antonly  violated  under  his  prede 
ceffor,  and  he  even  made  fome  examples ;  but,  th( 
evil  demanded  vigour  and  feverity,  to  eradicate 
Mfar.iresof nor  did  his  government,  which  only  lafted  t\v( 
ftration." '  ycars,  permit  him  to  accomplifh  a  talk  fo  difficull 
and  arduous.  In  railing  fupplies  of  money  for  th( 
emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  he  was  more  fuccefsful 
and  it  is  not  without  aftonifhment,  that  we  reflec 
on  his  compelling  the  Neapolitans  to  fend  that  princi 
the  fum  of  nine  hundred  thoufand  ducats,  in  i53c| 
and  the  following  year.  For  thefe  prodigious  da 
nations,  exacled  from  the  States,  they  obtained  1 
new  confirmation  of  their  privileges  ;  but,  the  vice 
roys,  who  were  always  foreigners,  paid  little  regarl 
either  to  the  immunities,  or  to  the  effential  and  per 
raanent  interefts  of  the  kingdom  (14). 

1432.  do  the  cardinal  Colonna,  was  fubftituted  Do|| 
Ped'o  de  Pedi'o  clc  Toledo,  who  governed  Naples,"  with  powd 
Toledo.  almofl  unlimited,  duiing  near  twenty-one  years 
His  viceroyalty  forms  a  memorable  epocha  in  thi 
annals  of  the  country,  and  demands  attention.  ll 

(15}  Giannor^e,  vot,  iv.  p.  j*;.  (14)  Ibid.  p.  52 — ti- 
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the'courfe  of  it,  by  his  own  confefUon  to  one  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  confidential  fecretaries  of  his  fon-in-law,  Cofmo, 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  he  put  to  death  near  eigh- 
teen  thoufand  perfons,  by  the  hand  of  the  executi¬ 
oner.  Yet,  Giannone,  a  Neapolitan,  and  one  of 
the  ableft  hiftorians,  as  well  as  the  mofi:  impartial, 

,  whom  the  prelent  century  has  produced,  not  only 
I  acquits,  but  even  commends  his  feverity,  as  equally 
wholefome  and  neceffary  ( 1 5).  To  explain  this  state  of 
feeming  paradox,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  a  furvey  of  Tofedo’f 
the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly,  of  arrival, 
.the  capital,  at  the  time  of  Toledo’s  arrival.  It  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  manners,  and  of  the  anarchy, 
which  then  prevailed  in  Naples.  To  fo  deplorable 
a  ftate  of  contempt,  were  fallen  the  courts  of  judi¬ 
cature,  that  the  nobles  openly  employed  importuni¬ 
ties  and  prefents,  to  corrupt  the  judges;  menaces 
and  violence  were  added,  whenever  they  became 
neceffary  to  liberate  a  prifoner.  Ihe  ffreets  of  Na¬ 
ples  were  infefted  with  robbers,  who  rendered  the 
jpaffage  of  them  unfafe,  particularly  in  the  night; 
and  they  had  even  the  audacity  to  form  themfelves 
into  bands  fo  numerous,  as  to  fet  the  laws  at  defi¬ 
ance.  The  great  barons  not  only  gave  them  refuge 
,and  proteclion  ;  but,  their  palaces  had  the  privilege 
jof  afylums,  in  which  the  culprit  was  fecure  from 
puniflament ;  and  many  of  the  moft  defperate  of 
^thefe  wretches  were  retained  and  paid  by  the  nobi- 
jlity.  The  ftate  of  public  morals  was  in  the  higheft  Difioi.ition 
^degree,  diffidute  and  relaxed.  The  voluptuous  fhore  ■manners, 
of  Baiae,  which  from  the  earlieft  antiquity  had  been 
,confecrated  to  pleafure,  and  to  which  the  Caefars 
retired  from  the  fplendor  and  fatigue  of  the  Impe- 
rial  funefions,  to  indulge  in  difiipation,  or  plunge 
in  exceffes;  continued  ftill  to  retain  its  characleriftic 
■qualities.  Debaucheries,  the  moft  contrary  to  na- 
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(15)  Giauiione,  vol.  iv.  p.  66. 
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CHAP,  ture,  were  avowedly  tolerated ;  and  the  fale  of 
daughters  by  their  parents,  for  the  purpofes  of 
proilitution,  fcarcely  excited  difapprobatidn,  from 
the  univerfality  of  the  pracfice.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  during  his  government,  had  permitted, 
and  even  encouraged  by  his  example,  the  crime  of 
carrying  off  women  by  vitdence ;  nor  could  any 
rank,  or  any  place,  however  elevated,  or  facred, 
fecure  the  honour  of  the  fex.  Outrages  were  com. 
mitted,  and  monafteries  entered  by  force,  from 
whence  they  were  taken  with  impunity.  Similar 
enormities  prevailed  in  the  provinces,  where  op- 
preffions  of  every  kind  were  exercifed  by  the  ba¬ 
rons  ( i6). 

1532,  T?4S-  The  inflexible  and  ftern  charaa;er  of  the  viceroy, 
Severe  ad-  ppgg^j|y  rcdrcffcd  thefc  grievances,  and  reftored 
of  Toledo,  order  in  the  capiial.  His  regulations  were  luitained 
by  prompt  and  exemplary  punifhment ;  nor  did  any 
dignity,  or  connexions,  protect  an  offender.  The 
counts  Pignatelli,  and  Policaftro,  whofe  crimes  had 
{•^ng  defied  juftice,  were  feized,  tried,  and  put  to 
death.  A  young  man  of  condition,  deteffed  in 
placing  a  ladder  of  ropes  againft  the  houfe  of  a  lady, 
was  beheaded,  notwit hftanding  the  moft  powerful 
interceflion;  and  thefe  examples,  followed  by  others, 
foon  produced  a  falutary  change  in  the  manners, 
which  had  fo  long  prevailed  in  Naples.  All  the  tri' 
bunals  underwent  a  fevere  examination,  and  juftice 
began  again  to  prefide  in  their  determinations 
Beneficial,  Proceeding  from  the  reform  to  the  embellifhment  ol 
biiuS  the  city,  he  erecfted  the  palace,  fince  appropriated 
to  the  viceroys,  removed  the  arcades  and  porticoes 
which  afforded  fhelter  to  the  affaffms,  and  caufed 
the  ftreets  to  be  enlarged  and  paved.  Fountain! 
were  conftrudled,  to  diYpenfe  water  to  the  differeni 
quarters  of  the  capital ;  and  a  regulation  which 

(l  7)  Ibid.  p.  70 — 76. 
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above  all,  contributed  to  its  falubrity,  was  effected  c  p- 
by  him;  that  of  draining  the  country  in  its  vici- 
nity,  and  procuring  for  the  ftagnant  waters  a  free 
paffage  into  the  fea.  The  famous  grotto  of  Pauli- 
fippo,  an  excavation  of  unknown  and  remote  anti¬ 
quity,  through  which  lay  the  road  to  Pouzzoli,  was 
widened  and  repaired  by  loledo;  who  deiignted  to 
retire  from  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs,  to  the  delight¬ 
ful  coaft  of  Baiae,  where  he  always  paffed  a  conll- 
derable  portion  of  the  winter  months.  When  Pouz¬ 
zoli  had  been  completely  laid  in  allies,  by  the  fub- 
terraneous  fires  which  broke  out  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  to  take  flielter  in 
Naples ;  the  viceroy  encouraged  them  by  his  pre¬ 
fence  and  example,  to  return  thither,  and  to  rebuild 
the  place,  which  rofe  more  beautiful  out  of  its  ruins. 

His  a£livity  and  vigilance  were  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  capital.  All  the  provinces  experienced  P^ofeObn^ 
equal  attention,  and  became  the  objefts  of  his  per-  apinll  the 
fonal  infpedlion.  The  coafts  of  Calabria  and  Apu-  'i^^J^*. 
lia,  fubjeci:  to  the  continual  devaftation  of  the  Turks, 
were  fortified  with  towers  and  beacons,  to  announce 
the  enemy’s  approach;  and  from  Reggio,  at  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  Italy,  to  the  frontier  of  the 
papal  territories,  all  the  towns  were  put  into  a  pof- 
ture  of  defence.  The  kingdom,  which,  under  fe- 
veral  preceding  viceroys,  had  been  left  a  prey  to 
every  fpecies  of  licentioufnefs,  evinced  by  its  obe¬ 
dience  and  tranquillity,  the  effcds  of  a  wife  and 
vigorous  adminiftration  (18). 

^Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  Solyman  the  Invafion 
Second,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  either  alone,  or  in^'’f£'^f 
conjunction  with  the  fleets  of  France,  to  effect  thei»rkiih 
conqueft  of  Naples,  during  this  period:  but  the'’"'^^'- 
exertions  of  Toledo  were  attended  with  fuccefs,  in 
repulCng  the  Turkifh  invaders,  and  in  refcuing  the 

(18)  Giannone,  vol.  iv.  p.  87 — 97, 
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^  committed  to  his  charge.  'Though  he  was 

1 - -  able  to  oppofe  infurmountable  obftacles  to  the  re- 

'523.IS45- duclion,  he  could  nor,  however,  prevent  the  pil¬ 
lage  of  the  kingdom.  In  no  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  either  under  the  feeble  tyranny  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  emperors  of  (londantinople,  or  during  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  Saracens,  were  the  coafts  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  fo  frequently  plundered,  ravaged,  and  defo- 
lated.  Thoufands  of  perlons,  of  both  fexes,  and 
of  all  conditions,  were  carried  olf  by  Barbarolla, 
Dragut,  Sinan,  and  the  other  balliaws,  or  admirals 
of  the  Porte.  Not  content  with  landing  and  ravag¬ 
ing  the  provinces,  their  fquadrons  perpetually  ap¬ 
peared  in  fight  of  Naples  laid  wafle  the  ifiands  of 
Ifchia  and  Procida,  in  its  immediate  vicinity;  at¬ 
tacked  the  towns  of  Pouzzoli  and  Baiae ;  and  com¬ 
mitted  every  outrage  of  wanton  barbarity.  In 
Paibaiona.  1534,  Barbarofl’a,  after  having  failed,  unoppofed, 
through  the  Faro  of  Meffina ;  deftroyed  feven  gal- 
lies,  conftruft'ing  at  Monte  Caflino  ;  and  terrihed 
the  capital  itleif ;  infolently  detached  feme  of  his 
veflels  to  Fondi,  in  order  to  carry  off  Julia  de  Gon- 
zaga,  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  women  in 
Italy.  He  had  delHned  her  for  the  feraglio  of  Soly- 
man  ;  and  the  Turks  landing  in  the  night,  fhe  had 
only  time  to  efcape  over  the  mountains,  on  horfe- 
back,  and  almoft  naked.  Fondi  experienced  the 
vengeance  of  the  difappointed  Mahometans,  who 
facked  it  without  mercy  (19}.  The  invafion  of 
Dragut  1552,  when  Dragut  blocked  up  the  harbour  of  Na¬ 
ples,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  large  gallies,  during 
near  four  weeks,  fpread  ftill  greater  confiernation  ; 
and  if  the  fleet  of  France  had  arrived,  as  had  been 
concerted,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  city 
muft  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  But,  the  delay&i 
of  Henry  the  Second  proved  its  prefervation.  The 

(19)  Giannone,  vol.  iv.  p.  77. 
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Turkifli  admiral,  corrupted  by  a  prefcnt  of  two  c  h^a  p. 
hundred  thoufand  ducats,  which  the  viceroy  found 
the  means  of  conveying  to  him,  retired,  and  made  ,3,2, 1544. 
fail  for  Conftantinople  fao''.  We  need  no  more 
convincing  proof  of  [the  defencelefs  flate  of  the 
kingdom,  than  the  neceflity  for  adopting  fo  humi¬ 
liating  an  expedient. 

The  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  continually 
vifited  his  vaft  dominions,  after  his  triumphant  ex- Fifth,  at 
pedition  againft  Tunis,  in  1535,  made  a  public  entry  Naples, 
into  Naples,  and  remained,  during  the  v.'hole  winter, 
in  that  capital.  All  the  nobility  of  Italy  crowded 
to  behold  him  ;  and  Don  Pedro,  the  viceroy,  cx- 
laufted  every  pleafure,  in  order  to  detain  and  gra¬ 
tify  fo  illuftrious  a  gueft,  But,  Charles,  who  fore- 
faw  the  war  in  which  he  was  ready  to  be  engaged 
igainft  Francis  the  Firft,  convened  the  States,  and 
demanded  a  fupply,  proportionate  to  the  danger 
(vith  which  he  was  menaced,  by  the  united  forces 
’if  the  French  and  Turks.  The  Neapolitans,  capri-f  oy^ityand 
i^ated  with  the  gracious  demeanor  of  their  love-  the  Neapo- 
•eign,  and  defirous  to  evince  to  him  their  zeal  and^'^^*’*- 
ittachment ;  without  examining  into  the  mean?  by 
ivhich  the  fum  might  be  raifed,  inftantly  granted 
aim  a  million  and  a  half  of  ducats  (21 ).  The  em¬ 
peror  himfelf  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  impoflibility  of 
realizing  the  money,  that  he  inftantly  remitted  one 
third;  and  contented  himfelf  with  the  remainder. 

It  is  a  circumftance  highly  deferving  attention,  be- 
caufe  it  proves  the  wealth  and  preponderance  of  the 
nobility,  as  well  as  the  poverty  of  the  inferior  or¬ 
ders  ;  that,  when  the  aft'embly  met,  to  deliberate 
on  the  mode  of  levying  fo  enormous  a  fupply,  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  barons  fhould  furnifli  three- 
fourths,  and  the  people,  only  the  remaining  quarter. 

(20)  Glannone,  vol.  iv.  p  169,  170. 

(21)  A  fum,  exceeding  fix  bundled  thoufand  pounds, 
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CHAP.  An  inconteftible  proof,  that  the  former  body  of 
men  was  pofleifed  of  aim  oft  the  whole  property  of 
JS32,  IS4S.  the  State  t  22). 

Prefuming  on  the  m.erit  and  loyalty  of  their  late 
conduct,  the  nobility,  by  whom  the  viceroy,  on 
account  of  his  rigour  and  impartiality,  was  univer* 
fally  detefted,  endeavoured  to  procure  from  the 
Charles  re- emperor,  his  difmiffion.  But,  Charles,  however 
niirsToiedo.  highly  gratihed  by  the  demonftrations  of  liberality, 
which  his  Neapolitan  fubjeds  had  given  him,  was 
not  difpofed  to  grant  their  requeft.  He  efteemed 
Toledo  for  the  Icverity  of  his  adminiftration  ;  and 
far  from  withdrawing  the  authority  antecedently 
delegated,  he,  before  his  final  departure,  augnr  ent- 
ed  and  enlarged  the  viceroy’s  power.  A  confirma¬ 
tion  of  their  antient  privileges,  which  Charles  rea¬ 
dily  granted,  was  the  only  compenfation,  obtained 
for  fo  vaft  a  fupply,  as  he  had  drawn  from  the  king- 

^  ^  lefted  by  the  Turks,  continued  in  aftate  of  internal 

repofe,  for  fevtral  years ;  during  which  period,  the 
Jews,  who  had  fettled  in  great  numbers,  both  in 
the  capital  and  provinces,  were  expelled.  7  heir 
nfury  was  the  pretext  for  an  ac7  of  fuch  impolitic 
violence ;  but,  the  religious  antipathy,  in  which 
they  were  held,  ftimulated  the  government  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  extremities.  7'heir  lofs  was  felt  in  a  greater 
degree,  becaufe  the  ulurious  exaftion  of  large  inte- 
reft,  tar  from  being  diminifhed  by  their  departure, 
was  encreafed,  when  the  Chriftians  remained  with¬ 
out  competitors  in  fo  lucrative  a  branch  of  traf¬ 
fic  (24). 

154^-  7  he  adminiftration  of  7'oledo,  which  had  only 

u"temrrio  acquired  force  by  the  unfuccefsful  oppofition  of  the 
iutroduce  nobles  to  his  meafures  of  policy,  was,  notwith- 

theinquifi-  ' 

lion. 

{22)  Giannone,  vol.  iv.  p.  85 — 87. 

(23)  Ibid.  p.  84—87. 

(24)  Ibid.  p.  97—99- 
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ftanding,  completely  fubverted,  when  he  attempted  c  it  a  p. 
to  introduce  the  inquifition.  Ferdinand  the  catho- 
lie,  in  yiolatir)n  of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken, 
on  receiving  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Neapolitan's  after 
the  expullinn  of  the  Arragonefe  kings  ;  made  a  fee¬ 
ble  and  fruitlels  elfort,  to  eftabliOi  mquihtors  gene¬ 
ral.  They  were  compelled  to  delift,  without  exer- 
dfmg  any  function  ;  and  the  experiment  was  not 
renewed  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  doeftrines 
of  Luther,  notwithftanding  the  perpetual  vigilance 
the  viceroys,  had  gradually  penetrated  into  the 
outh  of  Italy.  Many  perlbns  of  the  higheft  rank, 
male  and  female ;  even  fome,  among  the  monaftic 
orders,  had  either  openly  embraced,  or  fecretly 
rherifhed  the  reformation.  The  watchful  and  bi- 
Totted  precautions  of  the  viceroy,  had  checked, 
out,  could  not  exiinguilk,  the  fpirit  of  religious 
inquiry.  In  order  to  reprefs  difquifition  on  thefe  Meafures, 
(ubjeefts,  and  to  preclude  information,  he  therefore, 
aot  only  caufed  all  books,  fufpecled  of  containing  of  hiow-^  * 
aeretical  tenets,  to  be  burnt ;  and  prohibited,  under 
rigorous  penalties,  the  printing,  or  retaining  any 
uch  productions :  but,  he  even  fupprefled  all  the 
iterary  academies,  inftituted  for  the  encouragement 
l)f  polite  letters,  rhetoric,  philofophy,  and  poetry 
(25)  The  emperor  fuftained  him  in  thefe  acts, 
vhich  evidently  tended  to  banilh  knowledge,  and 
‘o  prevent  the  introduction  of  every  branch  of  fei- 
mce.  In  his  zeal  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  the 
latholic  faith,  he  lent  orders  to  Toledo,  without 
further  delay,  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the 
nquifition  itlelf.  Confeious  of  the  hazard,  incur- 
ed  by  fuch  an  experiment,  and  aware  of  the  con- 
equences  which  might  arife  from  it,  that  minifler, 
contrary  to  his  natural  genius,  proceeded  by  indi- 
ea  and  gentle  methods.  While  he  caufed  the  Ini- 

(25)  Giannone,  vol.  iv,  p.  107 — 117. 
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perial  edict  to  be  rendered  public,  through  the  m 
dium  of  the  arcbbifhop  of  Naples,  he  retired  t 
Pouzzoli,  as  if  unintcreRed  in  its  fuccefs.  Bu 
the  Neapolitans,  patient  under  every  other  fpecu 
of  oppreRion,  inRantly  revolted  at  the  eftablifhmei 
of  the  inquilition.  They  even  forgot,  in  the  gen 
ral  terror,  the  diftinction  of  ranks  ;  and  the  baroi 
united  with  their  fellow-citizens,  to  oppofe  th: 
formicfdble  tribunal.  The  viceroy,  returning  to  U 
capital,  and  reinforced  by  three  thoufand  veteia 
Spaniards,  determined  to  fupport  the  meafur 
HoRilities  took  place,  and  the  city,  during  ne< 
three  months,  was  abandoned  to  anarchy,  whi 
the  inhabitants  invefted  the  caftle,  and  befiege 
their  governor.  They  perfifted,  notwithftandinj 
invariably,  in  their  allegiance  to  Charles  the  Fiftl 
and  only  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  hoi 
office,  as  the  price  of  their  immediate^  fubmi 
Ron.  The  emperor,  convinced  by  experience  ( 
the  impraclicability  of  fuccefs  in  his  attempt,  d 
RRed ;  commanded  the  inquifitors  to  ceafe  all  fu 
ther  exercife  of  their  powers  ;  and  granted  an  an 
nefty  to  the  Neapolitans,  on  condition  of  their  pa; 
ing  a  fine  of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns  (26,1. 

The  viceroy  furvived  this  unfuccefsful  con  tel 
during  feveral  years,  and  continued  till  his  deceaf 
to  retain  the  favour  of  his’fovereign.  The  clofe  ( 
his  life  was  deeply  tincRured  with  cruelty  ;  and  tl 
rebellion  of  the  prince  of  Salerno,  gave  ample  fco{ 
to  the  natural  feverity  of  his  temper.  ^  Age,  togi 
ther  with  a  difeafe,  contracted  by  fatigue,  teini 
nated  his  long  adminiftration,  at  Florence  ;  to  whic 
city  he  had  conduced  the  Imperial  forces,  deftine 
again R  Sienna.  Fie  was  fucceeded  by  the  cardin 
Pacheco,  as  viceroy  ;  and  the  abdication  of  Char!) 
the  Fifth,  in' the  following  year,  devolved  on  h 
fon  Philip  the  Second,  the  fovereignty  of  N 


(26)  Glannone,  vol.  iv.  p.  117  —  136. 
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’les  (iy).  Alarmed  at  the  preparations  of  Henry  c  ii  a  r. 
he  Second,  king  of  France,  that  prince,  in  con- 
anclion  with  Paul  the  Fourth,  who  had  newly  i ‘5j> 
feended  the  papal  throne,  difpatched  Ferdinand 
^uke  of  Alva,  to  the  aid  of  his  Neipolitan  fubjecls  ; 
nd  to  the  vigorous  meafures,  embraced  by  him, 
m  his  arrival,  was  due  the  fatety  ot  the  kingdom. 

Jothing  can  more  clearly  evince  the  change,  that 
l  ad  taken  place  fince  the  acceffion  of  Ferdinand  the 
'atholic,  and  the  profound  fubmiffion  eftabliflted 
y  the  Spanilh  viceroys,  than  the  ill  fuccefs  which 
trended  the  French  invafion,  though  conducted 
l  y  one  of  the  greateft  generals  of  \he  fixteenth 
entury.  The  forces  of  Charles  tlie  Eighth,  and  unfucceft- 
r,ouis  the  Twelfth,  had  entered,  and  fubjeeded  the  [ul  invafion 
buntry,  almoft  without  oppofition.  But,  when  5 Onift!''' 
'rancis,  duke  of  Guife,  at  the  head  of  a  difeiplined 
f-my,  atten:pted  to  penetrate  into  the  province  of 
le  Abruzzo ;  far  from  finding  any  fymptoms  of 
dfaffeblion  to  the  eftablifhed  government’,  he  was 
bpulfed  before  the  little  town  of  Civitella,  on  the 
dontiers,  and  compelled  to  retreat,  with  lofs,  into 
he  papal  territories.  The  duke  of  Alva,  fufiained  *S54- 1557. 
y  a  body  of  Spanifli  veterans,  not  only  awed  fuch 
f  the  nobility  as  were  difpofed  to  revolt,  but,  pre- 
hnted  either  the  clergy  or  the  people  from  declaring 
I  favour  of  the  invaders  ;  and  France,  inltruded 
V  experience,  defifted  from  any  further  attempt  to 
“^cover  the  crown  of  Naples  (28). 

1  Ihe  admimflration  of  the  duke  of  Alcala,  to, 558,. 57. . 
.horn  Philip  delegated  the  fupreme  power,  foon 
‘ter  the  recal  of  Alva,  lafted  near  twelve  years,  ?he  d°L°of 
hd  was  marked  by  almoft  every  fpecies  of  misfor- 
‘me  and  calamity.  Famine  equally  afflieded  the  ca- 

I  (C7)  Giannone,  vol.  iv.  p.  166—174.  Galluzzi,  Hift.  de  Tofeane,  vol  ii 
p7— 59-  ■  ■ 

(i8)  Abrege  Chron.  d’Efpagne,  vol  ii.  p,  326—330.  LeU,  Vie  de  Phil, 
vol.  11.  p.  120— 136,  andp,  156 — 164. 
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CHAP,  pital  and  the  provinces  ;  while  earthquakes  encreal 
,  the  general  confternation.  The  Turks,  who, 

i55g,  tj;,.  1558,  under  the  bafliaw  Mu  ft  a  ph  a,  had  burnt  Rc 
gio,  and  carried  oft’ into  captivity  the  inhabitar 
of  Mafta,  and  Sorrento  ;  continued  to  defolate  t 
coafts,  and  evpn  pulhed  their  audacity  to  fuch 
length,  as  to  pillage,  and  inaffacre  the  people  in  t 
Chiaia,  one  of  the  luburbs  of  NaplOs.  It  is  diflict 
to  adduce  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  defencelefs  a 
unprotected  ftate,  in  which  the  kingdom  was  le 
under  fo  powerful  a  monarch  as  Philip  the  Secor 
the  matter  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (29).  Internal  coi 
Eii'mrefticn  motious  were  added  to  foreign  invafion.  An  ; 
lurrecfion,  commenced  by  a  troop  of  robbers,  w 
elected  for  their  leader  M.^rk  Berardi,  a  native 
Cofenza  in  Calabria,  long  plunged  that  provir 
into  confufion.  He  was  ftyled  the  king  Marcoi 
by  his  followers  ;  and  was  not  reduced,  withe 
difficulty,  by  regular  troops,  d  he  court  of  Madr 
deeply  fcnfible  to  fo  wounding  an  indignity,  ftin 
lated  the  viceroy  by  reproaches,  not  to  allow  t 
majefty  of  the  throne  to  be  thus  trampled  on,  a 
violated  with  impunity  (30).  Philip  found  it 
more  eafy  talk  to  exterminate  the  dodrines  of  t 
Reformation,  which  had  long  remained  dorma 
in  the  villages  of  the  Further  Calabria,  at  the  fr 
X558,  i57’>  of  the  Apennines.  Information  of  the  exiftence 
of  herefy  had  no  fooner  reached  him,  than 

iffued  peremptory  orders  to  the  duke  of  Alcala, 
put  the  inhabitants,  indiferiminately,  to  the  fwor 
and  his  favage  direclions  were  obeyed,  in  their  f 
extent.  The  people  of  Guardi,a  and  St.  Sixtus,  t' 
fmall  towns,  having  refuled,  notwithftanding  evt 
menace,  to  abandon  their  faith,  were  maflaep 
Sixty,  referved  for  the  executioner,  periffied  eitl 

(2(,)  Giannone,  vol.  iv.p,  222,  and  p.  733,  234.  Leti,  vol.  li.  p.393j5 
,c)  Let!,  vol.  ii  p.  473 — 477’ 
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y  fire,  or  by  the  gibbet  T^i).  Even  in  the  city  of  c  h  a  p. 
laples,  fome  terrible  examples  of  the  fame  fiin-  . 
uinary  and  perfecuting  fpirit,  were  exhibited.  In 
564,  two  heretics  were  beheaded,  their  bodies  re- 
uced  toaihes,  and  fo  fevere  an  enquiry  was  begun, 

)  difcover  all  perfons,  furpecTied  of  having  embraced 
le  Lutheran  opinions,  that  the  inhabitants,  terri- 
ed  at  the  profpect  of  feeing  the  inquifition  gradu- 
lly  eitablifhed,  prepared  again  to  rife  in  arms 
^ainft  its  introduction,  as  they  had  done  under 
Iharles  the  Fifth.  During  feveral  months,  they 
antinued  in  a  ftate,  approaching  to  revolt ;  till 
hilip,  rendered  cautious  by  his  father’s  experi- 
nce,  and  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences  of  his 
wn  intolerance,  fent  aiTurances  of  his  determina- 
on  never  to  attempt  the  revival  of  that  odious 
ribunal  (32). 

The  incurfions  and  devaftations  of  the  Turks,  far  i?7t,  1574. 
:om  diminifliing,  appeared  to  augment  under  car- 
inal  Granvelle,  who  fucceeded  to  the  duke  of 
dcala,  as  viceroy.  Even  the  vidory  of  Lepanto, 

/hich  was  fo  much  extolled,  if  not  exaggerated, 
y  the  contemporary  hiftorians,  gave  a  very  fhort 
efpite  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Neapolitans.  Only 
wo  years  afterwards,  while  the  city  of  Naples  was 
ccupied  in  magnificent  diverfions  for  the  birth  of  ' 
prince  of  Spain,  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  Ot- 
aman  fleet,  more  formidable  than  ever  after  its 
ecent  defeat,  had  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
f  Otranto,  and  renewed  its  accuftomed  ravages, 
unis,  which  Don  John  of  Auftria  had  recently 
aken  from  Selim  the  Second,  was  reconquered  by 
he  fame  enemy ;  and  the  cardinal  viceroy  was 
'bliged  to  call  out  tke  militia,  to  the  number  of  near 
hirty  thoufand,  in  order  to  protect  the  kingdom 
rom  an  expected  invafion  (33). 

'  (3*)  LeU,  Vie  de  Phil.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  371,  372. 

l32)  Leci,  vol.  ii.  p.  4^1,  4^2.  Giannone,  vol.  tv,  p.,  i  j6— 1  53. 

(33)  Giannone,  vol.  tv.  p.  33J — 340. 
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chap.  To  fo  ruined  and  degraded  a  condition,  had  tl 

, _ Spaniards  reduced  Naples,  in  the  fpace  of  about  1 

/  1574.  venty  years,  which  had  elapfed  fince  the  expulfic 

the  French,  by  Gonfalvo  de  Cordova.  A  furv^ 
kingdom  of  of  their  principles  of  government  and  policy,  wi 
Naples, at  fatisfactoi'ily  account  for  this  decleniion,  whic 
was  common  to  every  other  province  of  that  val 
and  disjointed  monarchy.  It  feemed  to  be  the  ii 
variable  maxim  of  the  viceroys,  to  deprefs  the  n 
tional  fpirit,  to  extinguifh  fcience,  and  to  impoverij 
the  people  by  exadions  the  moft  oppreffiye.  Tl 
Defpotirm  Spanilh  defpotifm  was  not  fofrened  or  mitigated  I 
f  a^Lds  ^tiy  of  thofe  arts,  that  conceal,  in  fome  degree,  tl 
ipaniai  s.  which  they  confirm.  Their  laws  appeari 

frequently  to  be  the  refult  of  wifdom  and  juftici 
but,  no  attention  was  paid  to  enforce  their  exec 
tion.  Even  the  privileges,  which,  by  perpetu 
donations  of  money,  the  Neapolitans  purchafed 
their  fovereigns,  were  infringed  and  difregardei 
All  the  great  offices  were  held  by  Spaniards  :  tl 
poll  of  general  of  the  gallies,  of  which  they  we 
peculiarly  jealous  and  tenacious,  was  never  entruft* 
to  a  native  though  the  emperor,  Charles  tl 
Fifth,  in  1536,  during  his  ftay  at  Naples,  in  retuj; 
for  the  teftimonies  of  loyalty  and  liberality  whi| 
he  received,  had,  in  general  terms,  affured  t 
States,  that,  as  far  as  circumftances  would  perm^j 
that  employment  ffiould  in  future  be  always  co, 
ferred  on  a  noble  Neapolitan  (34;.  ! 

n.cuniatv  When  we  confider  the  vaft  fums,  extorted 
iinj^ofitians.  pfjj'ip  the  Sccond,  from  the  kingdom,  in  the  fpij 
of  about  twenty  years  after  his  acceffion,  we  ^ 
filled  with  wonder,  at  the  ability  of  the  peoplej, 
fuftain  liich  heavy  impofitions.  The  fhort  wjj 
maintained  in  1557,  againft  Henry  the  Second  a  ; 
his  allies,  the  Caraffas,  coft  Naples  two  millions,  | 

I 

(^4)  GiannonC^  vol.  iii.  p.  7c8,  729,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  85,  86. 
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lundred  thoufand  ducats  (35).  The  duke  of  Al-c  h  a  p. 
ala,  whofe  affability  of  manners,  and  attentions  to 
he  nobility,  had  rendered  him  extremely  popular,  'T?74. 
ixerted  himfelf  with  fo  much  dexterity  and  addrefs, 

LS  to  procure,  between  1564  and  1570,  in  four 
liftind;  affemblies  of  the  States,  no  lefs  an  aggregate 
urn,  than  four  millions,  four  hundred  thoufand 
lucats  (36).  During  the  viceroyalty  of  his  fuc- 
:eiror.  Cardinal  Granvelle,  thefe  exadions  conti- 
lued.  Philip  the  Second,  engaged  in  a  ruinous  and 
ixpenfive  war  with  his  Flemifla  fubjeds,  in  which 
lis  tyranny  and  religious  perfecution  had  involved 
urn,  found  all  his  treafures  unequal  to  their  fub- 
edion.  To  enable  him  to  maintain  his  forces  in  Pernicious 
hat  country,  he  drained  all  his  other  dominions, 
mpoverifhed  Spain  itfelf,  and  eventually  alienated 
he  royal  domains.  The  money,  levied  from  the 
^feapolitans,  inftead  of  remaining  among  them, 
md  returning  into  circulation,  was  fent  to  Flan- 
iers.  Compelled  by  his  perpetual  neceffities,  and 
iduated  by  an  inlatiable  thirft  of  power,  Philip  had 
'ecourfe  to  the  moft  pernicious  and  deftrudive  ex¬ 
pedients,  in  order  to  obtain  money.  In  Naples  and 
picily,  which  were  treated  as  vanquifhed  provinces, 
lo  meafures  were  obferved  towards  the  people.  . 
ihe  cities  and  lands  belonging  to  the  crown  were 
bid  ;  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  anticipated  and 
nortgaged  ;  titles  and  employments  were  put  up  to 
ale,^  and  every  thing  became  venal.  The  only 
quality,  indifpenfable  for  a  viceroy,  was  that  of  ex-  , 
irading,  and  remitting  fums  to  Spain  (37). 

To  augment  the  calamity,  and  render  it  irreme- 
liable,  the  utmoft  profufion  and  want  of  oeconomy  verraL^ut. 
prevailed  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue. 
^Jotwithftanding  the  immenfe  receipt  from  fo  many 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  in  Europe  and  in  America, 

(35)  Confiderably  more  than  a  million  fterling.  Giannone,  vol  iv.  p.  2Z2. 

(3^)  Near  two  millions  fteriing.  Giannone*  vol.  iv.  p.  327. 

(37)  p.  333,  334. 
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CHAP.  Philip  became  annually  more  embarraffed  in  his 
finances  ;  even  his  troops  perpetually  revolted,  from 
1574.  the  failure  of  their  pay.  The  Neapolitans  were  ex- 
haufted,  in  order  to  maintain  wars,  with  which 
Depteda-  they  had  not  the  moil  remote  connexion  ;  and  from 
a  urL°*  fuccefs  of  which,  however  complete,  they  could 

not  derive  any  poffible  advantage  ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  their  coaifs  were  ravaged,  and  their 
cities  defolated  by  the  Uurks.  It  is  impoffible  tc 
eftimate,  or  calculate  the  extent  of  lofs,  fufferec 
from  that  implacable  enemy,  between  the  years 
1504  and  1574.  The  hoftiiities,  being  carried  on 
not  as  between  two  ftates,  engaged  in  a  politica 
controverfy  ;  but,  between  chrillians  and  infidels 
there  intervened  neither  peace,  nor  truce,  under  th« 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  a  confiderable  par 
of  that  of  Philip  the  Second.  Religious  antipath] 
encreafed  the  mutual  rancour  ;  and  fuch  number 
of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  into  captivity,  tha 
the  fea-fliore  was  totally  abandoned  in  many  part^ 
of  Calabria  and  Apulia.  Vaft  fums  were  annuall’ 
tranfmitted  to  Conftantinople,  in  order  to  ranfon 
thefe  unfortunate  perfons  ;  and  the  evil  was  ren 
dered  greater,  from  the  circumflance  of  the  Turk; 
never  extending  fimilar  attention  to  their  owjj 
countrymen,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chrijj 
tians  (  38).  i', 

Deciisie  of  Under  fuch  a  government,  it  cannot  be  matt^, 
comnieice.  of  lurprize,  that  manufaclures  and  commerce  nc 
only  declined,  but,  became  almoft  extinct,  lb, 
kingdom  of  Naples,  favoured  by  nature,  above  anj 
other  part  of  Europe  j  furrounded  on  three  fides  b| 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  midft  of  which  fea  it 
fituated  :  abounding  in  ports  and  harbours;  calci; 
lated  by  its  happy  pofition,  to  maintain  a  beneficii; 
intercourfe  with  Afia  and  Africa  ;  producing  mann 

(38)  Giannone,  vol.  iv.  p.  333, and  p.  335,  and  p.  341,  and  p.  347.  | 
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of  th6  moft  valuable  articles  of  foreign  confump-  chap. 
tion,  and  capable  of  carrying  on  a  very  extenfive 
trade;  was  dePitute  of  fhipping,  or  mercantile  in-  1574- 
duftry  and  emulation.  Famine  frequently  vifited 
the  capital,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  to  demand 
bread  of  their  viceroys,  with  importunity  and  me¬ 
naces  (39j.  The  abfence  of  the  Ibvereign,  and  the 
diftance  of  Madrid,  aggravated  the  general  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Charles  the  Fifth,  a  prince  of  activity  and 
energy,  had  vifited  Naples  in  perfon  ;  but,  none  of 
his  fucceflbrs  ever  followed  the  example.  Philip 
the  Second,  immured  in  the  Efcurial,  affected  to 
govern  his  immenfe  dominions,  from  the  recelfes 
of  his  cabinet ;  and  after  having  once  retired  to 
Spain,  no  inducements  or  exhortations  were  fuffi- 
clently  pov/erful,  to  prevail  on  him  to  quit  that 
:ountry.  He  was  equally  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of 
■-he  Neapolitans,  and  to  the  cries  of  the  Flemings, 
rhe  effect  of  fb  oppreflive  a  tyranny  feemed  to  ex- De predion 
dnguifh  all  exertion  in  the  human  mind;  and 
ind  fcarcely  any  men  of  genius,  or  talents,  among 
:he  Neapolitans  of  this  period.  "J'he  Spaniards 
treaded  the  energy,  which  accompanies  knowledge, 
ind  fpared  no  endeavours  to  impede  the  entrance 
)f  fcience  among  the  people.  Even  the  fine  arts 
vere  flow  in  their  progrefs,  while  Rome,  Venice, 

!nd  Florence,  abounded  in  the  moft  eminent  artifts. 
t  was  not  till  tovcards  the  clofe  of  Toledo’s  admi- 
liflration,  as  late  as  1 553,  that  theatrical  exhibi- 
ions  were  performed,  for  the  firft  time,  at  Naples. 

1  he  actors  were  brought  thither  from  Sienna,  as 
rell  as  the  dramatic  pieces,  and  comedies,  repre- 
ented  (40).  The  duke  of  Alcala,  and  cardinal 
franvelle,  feem  to  have  paid  fbme  attention  to  the 
'lolice  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  the  former  viceroy 

(39)  Oiannone,  vol.  iv.  p.  353_and  p  33J,  and  p.  341,  and  p.  347. 

(40)  Ibid.  p.  224 
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CHAP,  commanded  exact  regifters  of  all  births,  to  be 


IX 
1574- 


kept  (41 ).  In  order  to  reftrain  the  national  pro 
penfity  to  games  of  chance,  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
latter,  for  any  perfon  to  rifk  at  play,  a  greater  funn 
than  ten  ducats,  in  the  courfe  of  a  day  C42),  Thefe 
remarks  may  appear  too  minute  for  the  dignity  o: 
hiftory  ;  but  every  regulation,  by  which  manneri 
are  humanized,  or  fociety  polifhed'  and  improved 
better  merits  commemoration,  than  deferiptions  ol 
fieges,  and  details  of  war  and  {laughter. 


(41)  Giannone,  vol.  iv.  p.  330. 


(42)  Ibid.  p.  344. 
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^urn)3y  of  the  Genoefe  Jlate  and  bi/lory,  during  the  iniddle 
ages. — Its  power.,  commerce.,  and  revolutions. — Decline 
of  the  Genoefe  greatnefs,  after  the  fubverfwn  of  the 
Greek  empire. — Ejlablifnment  of  the  Republic  by  Andrew 
Doria.  —  Confpiracy  of  Fief co.— Death,  and  charade r 
of  Doria. — Revolt  of  Corfica. — Domejiic  diffenfions. 

— State  of  Genoa,  in  1 574. — Its  dependance  on  Spain, 

— Policy  of  Philip  the  Second. — Origin  of  the  pradice 

of  fundiug.—Hifiory  of  the  Bank  of  “  St.  George.” _ 

Political  confequences  of  that  injiitution. 

ENOA  ftands  confeffedly  at  the  head  of  the  c  h  a  p, 
J  fmallcr  Italian  hates ;  and,  like  Venice,  is  an 
ajecl  of  great  curiofity,  during  the  middle  ao^es.  Grandeur, 
hedifadvantages  of  its  htuation,  at  the  foot  oflhe  Te^ce  of 
ountains  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  barren  fliore^®"°V" 

■  Liguria,  and  the  fterility  of  its  contraded  terri- 
ry,  were  amply  compenfated  by  the  enjoyment  of 
eedom  and  commerce.  Their  fleets  covered  the 
editerranean,_  navigated  the  Black  Sea,  afcended 
e  Nile,  and  divided  with  Pifa,  the  profits  of  a  vaft 
d  lucrative  trade,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
tiefe  two  fmall,  and  rival  Republics,  which,  like 
>arta  and  Athens,  were  frequently  engaged  in  hof- 
itics,  poflefled  incredible  refources,  'and  effecded, 

;her  partially,  or  together,  important  conquefts. 
ae  Genoefe  obtained,  even  before  the  year  1100, 
ry  ample  immunities,  and  commercial  exemptions 
privileges,  from  the  princes  who  had  invaded  and 
^  2  conquered 
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CHAP,  conquered  Paleftine  :  as  a  return  for  the  affiftano 
given  them,  in  tranfporting  troops,  and  carrying 
Conquefts  fupplies  of  provifions  to  the  coafl:  of  Syria.  Michae 
Re^ibiic  Paleologus,  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  whom  the] 
^  aided  to  recover  the  Byzantine  throne,  of  which  th' 
Latin  princes  had  deprived  him,  ceded  to  the  Re 
public,  a  fuburb  of  the  Imperial  city  itfelf ;  anc 
with  it,  the  ifland  of  Chios  in  the  Archipelago,  _f( 
famous  among  the  antients,  for  the  delicacy  of  if 
wines.  This  event  took  place  in  1261  (i).  Whci 
Louis  the  Ninth  undertook  the  memorable  Crufade 
and  invafion  of  Tunis,  in  1270,  before  which  cit] 
he  expired,  the  Genoefe  furnifhed  the  fhipping 
which  conveyed  the  French  monarch  and  his  arm; 
into  Africa  (2).  In  the  courfe  of  that  century,  con 
tinually  extending  them  acquifitions,  they  becam 
mafters  of  Caffa,  in  the  peninfula  of  the  Crimea 
the  Theodofia  of  the  Romans  ;  contefted  with  Ve 
nice  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  Luxine 
and  poffeffed  factories  or  ellablifliments  in  Egypi 
and  every  part  of  the  Levant  (3). 

1300,1396.  Notwilhftanding  the  internal  feuds  and  dilTen 
fions,  w’hich  perpetually  agitated  the  Commoi 
wealth,  Genoa  kill  continued  in  a  progreffive  fta| 
of  improvement  and  aggrandizement.  Even  tf 
vaft  naval  armaments,  fitted  out  to  combat  the, 
rivals  the  Venetians  ;  and  the  defeats  which  thdl 
occafionally  fuftained,  in  their  conteft  with  th? 
power,  do  not  appear  to  have  exhaufied  their  r( 
venues,  or  to  have  impaired  their  national  vigoU] 
In  1273,  ^  powerful  fleet  and  army  effedfed  tb 
reduction  of  theifland  of  Cyprus  ;  though  the  maj] 
nanimity  or  policy  of  the  Genoefe  commander  q 
duced  him  only  to  retain  poflelTion  of  Famagoftii 
the  capital  5  and  fix  years  afterwards,  their  forq 


( 1 )  Hlft.  de  Genes,  en  3  tomes,  vol.  i.  p.  121  —  123. 

(2)  L’Att  de  Verif.  vol.  id.  p.  '/32. 

(3)  Hid.  de  Genes,  vol.  i.  p.  137 
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fieged  Venice  itfelf,  and  were  on  the  point  of  c  h  a  p. 
bjecling  or  deftroying  the  Republic  (4).  Theie  ^ 

•eat  exertions  imprefs  with  the  naore  wonder,  351500,1396. 
iring  the  fpace  of  fourteen  years,  which  inter- 
:ned  from  1317,  to  1332,  Genoa  was  convulfed  convuifion?. 
id  defolated  by  the  two  factions  of  the.Guelphs 
id  Ghibbelines,  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  reduce  the 
laft  of  Liguria,  on  which  the  city  is  fituated,  to  a 
rren  defert  :  but,  their  induftry  and  extenfive 
ade  repaired  thefe  temporary  misfortunes  (5).  Ear- 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  inhabitants,  by  a 
duntary  a^t,  elected  the  emperor  Henry  the  Se- 
nth  for  their  governor,  or  patron,  during  the  term 
twenty  years :  and  they  accompanied  this  mark 
their  confidence,  with  an  annual  donation  of 
nfiderable  magnitude.  The  office,  with  which 
ey  had  invefted  Henry,  appears,  however,  to  have 
en  more  titular  than  real,  and  did  not  affect  the 
dependence  of  the  State,  as  a  free  common- 
;alth  (6).  His  death  having  taken  place  two  years  Ekaionof 
lerwards,  and  Robert, "king  of  Naples,  coming 
perfon  to  the  affiftance  of  Genoa  in  1318,  at  that  the  fove- 
ne  befieged  by  the  Ghibbelines;  the  gratitude 
e  people  to  their  deliverer,  induced  them  to  dele¬ 
te  the  fovereignty  to  him,  for  ten  years.  The 
■m  was  prolonged,  before  its  expiration,  for  fix 
ars  more;  but,  at  its  conclufion,  the  Genoefe, 
long  whom  new  political  changes  had  arifen,com- 
lled  the  vicar  of  the  king  of  Naples  to  withdraw, 
d  refumed  their  republican  form  of  conftitu- 
m  (7).  Its  duration  was  fliort ;  for,  in  1353, 
dr  fleet  having  fuftained  a  complete  overthrow 
im  the  Venetians,  the  confternation  which  it  oc- 
ioned,  was  fuch,  as  to  reduce  them  to  claim  the 


Hid.  de  Genes,  vol.  i.  p.  227 — 229,  and  p.  240 — 254. 

5)  Ibid.  p.  170  —  182.  Villani,  liv.  ix 

4)  l.’Ai  t  de  Vetif,  vol.  iii.  p.  733.  Hid  de  Genes,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 
7)  Hid.  de  Genes,  vol.  i.  p.  173,  and  p.  194 — 2ii. 
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proteftion  of  John  Vifeonti,  archbiflinp  and  lord  0 
Milan,  He  held  the  fovereignty  only  about  three 
years ;  and  the  Republic  again  relapfed  into  anar 
chy,  rather  than  recovered  its  freedom,  after  hi  1 
deceafe  (8).  They  continued,  notwithftandin^ 
during  forty  years,  to  retain  the  appearance  of  if 
berty,  and  to  extend  their  commerce,  though  Geno:| 
was  a  prey  to  the  moft  inveterate  factions  :  buti 
towards  the  clote  of  the  fourteenth  century,  wea^ 
ried  with  diffenfions  which  exhaufted  their  ftrength 
and  defpairing  of  the  ehabliftiment  of  tranquillity, 
they  fent  delegates  to  Charles  the  Sixth,  king  cl 
France,  offering  him  their  fubmiffaon  in  perpetuity 
He  accepted  the  propofal,  and  took  pofleffion  of  tlv 

city  (9).  j  1  • 

From  this  period,  for  near  a  hundred  and  thirt 

years,  the  hiftory  of  Genoa  is  only  that  of  a  ftatc' 
abandoned  to  perpetual  fluctuations ;  deftitute  cj 
order,  or  fubordination  ;  and,  transferring  its  a' 
legiance  to  France,  to  the  dukes  of  Milan,  tlj! 
marquifles  of  Montferrat,  or  the  emperors  of  Ge:^ 
many,  as  the  caprice  of  a  tumultuous  populace,  d) 
the  ambition  of  its  leaders,  impelled.  Subjeefed,  i| 
peatedly  by  all  thefe  powers,  tyrannized  over  by  thf 
governors,  and  held  in  awe  by  citadels,  they  on| 
emerged  from  oppreflion,  to  relapfe  into  it  wlS> 
o-reater  violence.  Their  foreign  pofleflions,  whic 
had  been  fo  numerous  and  confiderable,  on  the  coah 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  the  Archipelago,  gradual 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  as  that  nation  af 
vanced  towards  the  final  conqueft  of  the  Gred 
em.pire(io).  Yet,  in  1453’  Genoefe,  then  i 
the  enjoyment  of  an  interv^al  of  freedom,  made* 
magnanimous  ufe  of  it,  by  fending  a  naval  and  nn> 


(8)  Mod.  Univ. 
z  1 2 — ii  6. 

(9)  Hill,  de  Gene 
(ic)  Ibid.  p.  294- 


Hifi.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  409.  Hifl.  de  Genes,  vol.  i.  | 

s,  vol.  i.  p.  28i' — 294.  li 

— ’Gi,  paffini  ;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  i  — 143,  pamm.  1, 
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litary  force  to  the  affiftance  of  Conftantinople,  be-  chap, 
fieged  by  Mahomet  the  Second.  It  ought  not  to  .  . 

be  forgotten,  that  this  fuccour,  confifting  of  nine  1397, 1521 
hundred  men,  was  the  only  effectual  aid  given  to 
the  emperors  of  the  eaft,  by  any  of  the  European 
powers  ;  the  fleet,  difpatched  by  the  Venetians,  not 
arriving  till  after  the  capture  of  the  Imperial  city. 
Juftiniani,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  Genoa, 
fignalized  himfelf,  and  died  of  the  wounds,  received 
in  the  attack,  which  rendered  Mahomet  mafter  of 
Conftantinople.  Pera  furrendered  on  the  following 
day  to  the  conqueror  ;  and  the  lofs,  fuftained  by  the 
Genoefe,  was  not  only  great,  but  ruinous  to  their 
commerce  (i  i).  Caffa,  together  with  many  infe¬ 
rior  fettlements  in  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  fliore  of 
Anatolia,  were  fubjeded  to  the  fame  power,  in 
1475  ;  trade,  which,  by  means  of  thefe 

poffeffions,  Genoa  had  carried  on,  for  near  two 
hundred  years,  with  the  Tartar  nations,  became 
totally  extinct.  The  Republic,  if  it  could  be  faid 
to  deferve  that  appellation,  opprefled  beneath  the 
odious  and  feeble  tyranny  of  Galeazzo  Sforza,  duke 
of  Milan,  was  too  much  occupied  with  its  domeftic 
misfortunes,  either  to  fend  proper  fupport  to  its 
diftant  colonies,  or  to  attend  to  their  preferva- 
tion  fie). 

All  the  calamities,  incident  to  a  ftate,  incapable  Revoiutio* 
of  liberty,  and  impatient  of  fervitude,  were  redou- 
bled,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fixteenth  cen- of  Genoa 
tury.  Genoa,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  pafied 
through  numerous  revolutions,  which  alternately 
transferred  the  fupreme  power  to  France,  or  to  the 
emperors,  as  the  French,  or  Imperial  faftion  pre- 
dominated.  Louis  the  Twelfth,  yielding  to  the 

(ii)  Laugier,  Hift  de  Venife,  vnl.  vii,  p.  70 — 74.  La  Cioix,  Abregc 
Chronol.  de  I’Hill.  Otiomane,  vol.  i.  p.  2j6  — 24a.  Ilijl.  de  Genes,  vol. 

ii.  p.  12,13. 

(12}  La  Croix,  vol.  i  p.  278.  Hiil.  de  Genes,  voi.  ii.  p.  3",  39. 
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c  P.  impulfe  of  his  placable  and  beneficent  difpofition. 
repeatedly  pardoned  their  infurreclions.  But,  the 
marquis  of  Pefcara,  who  commanded  the  army  oii 
Charles  the  Fifth,  when  he  became  mafter  of  the 
city,  in  violation  of  the  articles  of  furrender,  aban; 
doned  it  to  pillage.  Genoa  was  at  that  time  re; 
garded  as  only  inferior  to  Venice,  in  opulence ;; 
and  its  commerce,  though  din.iniChed,  wasftill  ver], 
confiderable  (13).  Francis  the  Firli,  aided  by  the 
celebrated  Andrew  Doria,  admiral  of  the  Genoefc 
gallies,  again  obtained  poilefiion  of  it  foon  after: 
wards  ;  but,  having  refufed  to  concur  with  tha  ; 
generous  and  patriotic  citizen,  in  his  requeft  to  re^ 
ftore  the  liberties  of  his  country,  Doria,  profiting 
of  the  weaknefs  of  the  French  garrifon,  attacked  ancs 
carried  the  place,  without  drawing  his  fword.  tli] 
adherents  had  already  prepared  the  people  to  re: 
He^refiores^^^''^  him  ;  and  the  citadel  being  furrendered  afte: 
Genoa  to  a  fliott  ficge,  Genoa  remained  at  the  difpofal  of  it; 
new  mafter  (  14).  It  was  in  this  fituation,  fo  trying 
to  human  virtue,  that  Doria,  who  might  have  efta: 
bliflied  his  own  greatnefs,  and  that  of  his  houfei 
on  the  complete  extinclion  of  freedom,  difinterefti 
edly  preferred  its  revival.  He  laid  the  foundation: 
of  its  permanency,  by  putting  the  Republic  and  al 
its  dependencies,  under  the  protection  of  the  em; 
peror,  Charles  the  Fifth  :  but,  with  an  expref 
ftipulation,  that,  neither  in  his  capacity  of  head  c) 
the  empire,  nor  as  king  of  Spain,  fhould  he,  or  hi 
fucceflbrs,  claim  any  fovereignty  over  the  Genoefe 
and  ftiil  lefs,  exaft  any  fpecies  of  pecuniary  tr: 
bute,  or  contribution,  as  the  price  of  his  protclior: 
We  may,  perhaps,  jufily  quefiion,  whether  antiquit 
can  furnifh-any  more  fublime  example  of  patriot 
and  may  doubt,  whether  the  virtue  of  Hai 


freedom. 


ifm 


(13)  Hift.  de  Gere;,  vol.  ii.  p.  134,135. 

(14)  Ibid.  p.  143—145. 
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modius  and  Ariftogiton  among  the  Athenian^,  or  c  h  a  p. 
fhat  of  the  elder  Brutus  in  the  hiftory  of  Rome, 

(\vas  more  pure  and  elevated. 

I  Having  taken  thefe  wife  precautions  to  fecure  his  ’ 
fcountry  from  external  violence,  he  endeavoured  to 
^provide  for  its  internal  tranquillity.  For  that  pur- 
pofe  he  committed  the  State  to  twelve  reformers, 
i^'ho  fupprefled  even  the  names  of  the  antient  fac¬ 
tions,  and  who  affociated,  under  certain  reftridlions, 
the  people^  with  the  nobles,  in  the  government. 

Content  with  his  own  approbation,  and  with  the  Difintereft. 
veneration  which  fo  generous  a  conduct  mull  necef- 
farily  produce,  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens,  " 
ae  retired  to  his  palace ;  and  declared,  that  he  afpir- 
jjd  to  no  other  rank  in  the  councils  of  Genoa,  than 
;hat,  to  which  he  might  pretend,  in  common  with 
gathers  of  the  nobility,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
iaionwealth-  The  public  gratitude  conferred  on 
[Him  by  general  confent,  the  title  of  “  Father  of  his 
Country,  and  Reftorer  of  Freedom.”  To  thefe 
tjlorious  diftin^lions,  they  added  the  offices  of  cen- 
for,  and  captain  general  of  the  fleet,  for  his  life; 
llpith  an  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  impolitions  of 
jsvery  kind  (15). 

f  Suftained  by  the  ability  and  valour  of  Doria,  and  ,5^3  1.46, 
arotefled  by  the  arms  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  Re-  Confpiracy 
aublic,  during  near  nineteen  years  fubfequent  ' 

),his  revolution,  continued  dn  the  enjoyment  of  in- 
iependence  and  repofe.  But,  the  memorable  con-  1547. 
ijjiracy  of  Louis  Fiefco,  count  of  Lavagna,  had 
nearly  fubverted  Genoa,  and  reduced  it  anew  to 
i.he  obedience  of  France ;  or,  expofed  it  to  all  the 
misfortunes  of  anarchy.  The  mafiacre  of  Doria 
and  his  family,  was  among  the  primary  objects  of 
the  plot;  and  the  diffimulation,  intrepidity,  and 


(15)  Hift.  de  Genes,  vol.  ii.  p.  145,  146. 
1.  462,  463.  L’Art  de  Verif.  vol.  iii.  p.  738. 
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CHAP,  capacity,  which  marked  its  leader,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  and  throughout  the  profecution  of 

1547-  lo  hazardous  an  enterprize,  have  rendered  the  a.t- 
tempt  one  of  the  moil  extraordinary,  related  in 
hiftory.  It  was  accompanied  with  complete  fuccefs, 

qiiciied.  till  the  moment  of  its  termination.  Jeannetin  Do-. 

ria,  the  heir  of  that  houfe,  was  llabbed  :  Andiew,| 
his’ uncle,  was  with  difficulty  faved  by  his  fervants,- 
who  carried  him  out  of  the  city  ;  and  the  Senate 
was  ready  to  fubmit  unconditionally  to  Fiefco,^ 
when  that  nobleman,  by  a  fudden  and  accidental* 
death,  cut  ffiort  his  own  hopes,  and  thofe  of  his 
followers.  1  he  government,  refuming  couiage, 
expelled  the  furviving  confpirators  ;  and  Doria,  on 
his  return  to  the  city,  fullied  the  luftre  of  his  high, 
characlerj  by  proceeding  to  acts  of  cruelty  againft 
the  brothers  and  adherents  of  the  count  of  Lavag- 

1548-  na(i6).  Notwithftanding  this  culpable  excefs,  he 
continued  invariably  firm  to  the  principles  which  he 
had  inculcated,  for  maintaining  the^freedom  of  the: 
Commonwealth.  Philip,  prince  or  Spain,  fon  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  having  vifited  Genoa  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year,  attempted  to  induce  tiie  fenate,  undei! 
fpecious  pretences  of  fecuring  their  fafety,  to  con- 
fent  to  the  conftruclion  of  a  citadel,  garrifoned  bv 
Spaniards.  But,  he  found  in  that  aiiembly,  as  well| 
af  in  Doria,  an  infurmountable  oppoffiion  to  thd 
rneafure,  which  was  rejected  with  unanimous  indig^i 
nation  (^17). 

1^48,1553.  The  iffimd  of  CoiTica,  fubjeeded  for  ages  to  Ge- 

Pcoiiut  Qppi-effied  by  a 'tyrannical  adminiftration, 

took  up  ariiis,  at  this  period ;  and  the  Fiench  hav¬ 
ing  aided  the  infurgenis,  they  maintained  a 
and  fucceCsfui  ftruggie.  But,  the  peace,  concluded! 
at  Catcau  between  Philip,  become  king  of  Spain, 


GENOA. 

and  Henry  the  Second,  in  which  the  Spanifli  court 
dictated  terms  to  France,  (iblij^ed  that  nation  to 
evacuate  their  Corfican  acquilitions,  and  to  rciE're 
the  ifland  to  the  Genoefe  f  iy\  Soon  afterwards, 
at  the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety,  Andrew  Doria 
expired,  in  his  own  palace,  furrounded  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  whom  he  had  conferred  freedom  and  tran- 
quiHity  :  leaving  the  C  ommonwealth  in  domeftic 
repofe,  and  undillurbed  by  foreign  war,  lie  may 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  perions, 
whom  modern  Italy  has  produced  ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted,  that  if  he  had  lived  in  tlie  fabulous  ages 
of  Greece,  altars  and  temples  would  liave  been 
ereded,  to  commemorate  his  virtue.  His  modera¬ 
tion  and  fuperiority  to  the  third  of  power,  which 
he  might  have  gratified  at  the  expence  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  have  juftly  given  him  a  high  reputation.  It  is, 
neverthelefs,  probable,  that  his  figacity,  and  inti- 
mate  knowledge  of  the  Genoefe,  enahle'd  him  to 
fee  the  impracficability  of  edablifhing,  on  any  folid 
bafis,  his  own  authority ;  and  he  equally  forefaw, 
that  they  were  too  weak  and  turbulent,  "to  fubfid, 
without  recurring  to  the  protedion  of  fome  foreio-ti 
prince.  He,  therefore,  wifely  put  them  under  the 
fafeguard  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy,  then  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  profperity ;  and  he  obtained  from 
Charles  the  Fifth,  conditions  the  mod  favourable. 
During  his  whole  life,  he  continued  to  ferve  that 
fovereign,  and  his  fucceffor,  as  commander  of  the 
gallies  j  and  he  ordered  his  dying  injundions,  en¬ 
joining  adherence  and  fidelity  to  Philip  the  Second, 
to  be  tranfmitted  to  his  heir;  but,  accompanied 
with  the  command,  to  defend  the  liberties  of  Ge¬ 
noa,  at  the  price  of  his  blood  and  fortune.  Muni¬ 
ficent,  intrepid,  calm  in  the  article  of  danger,  tem¬ 
perate,  moded,  alnd  inflexibly  attached  to  the  prin- 

(iS)  Hill,  de  Genes,  vol.  ii.  p.  205 — an.  > 
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CHAP,  ciples  of  juftice,  he  united  in  his  charafter,  many 
of  the  moft  fublime  virtue,  or  qualities,  which  can 
1559  1560.  adorn,  or  elevate  humanity.  The  rare  felicity  of 
emancipating  his  country,  and  enjo^'ing  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  the  perpetual  profped  of  a  Com¬ 
monwealth,  refcued  from  foreign  fervitude  by  his 
arms  and  counfels,  was  referved  for  Doria;  who 
may  be  juftly  regarded  as  the  moft  fortunate  man 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  (19). 
i56!,i56S.  The  commotions  in  Corfica,  {hfpended,  but  not 
New  com-  extinuuiftied,  broke  out  anew,  fhortly  afterwards, 
Coifica.  and  exhaufted  the  revenues  of  Genoa,  in  tneir  lup- 
preflioii'.  Alfonfo  Ornano,  a  native  of  that  ifland, 
equally  diftinguilhed  for  his  crimes  and  his  hatred 
of  the  Genoefe,  commanded  the  infurgents,  and 
obtained  many  lignal  advantages.  Even  the  alTift- 
ance  of  a  body  of  German  and  Spanilh  auxiliaries, 
furniihed  by  Philip  the  Second,  as  protecTror  of  the 
Republic,  was  infufficient  to  reduce  a  people,  exaf- 
perated  by  oppreffion,  and  inured  to  every  kind  of 
hardfhip.  The  animofity  of  the  two  nations,  en- 
creafed  by  reciprocal  injuries,  rofe  to  a  degree  of 
fury  ;  and  ftimulated  each  party  to  acfs  of  barba¬ 
rity,  perfidy,  and  atrocity,  unknown  in  the  hiftory 
of  ordinary  wars.  Poifon,  afifaflination,  and  out- 
submidion  rages  of  every  fort,  were  committed.  Ornano  fell 
oi  ills  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  fervant,  who  betrayed 
him.  into  an  ambufcade,  where  he  was  mafiTacred; 
and,  after  feveral  years,  his  fon  obtained  honoura¬ 
ble  conditions  from  the  Genoefe  commander.  The 
Corficans,  abandoned  by  France,  whofe  inteftine 
difienfions,  under  Charles  the  Ninth,  incapacitated 
the  government,  from  interfering  with  vigour,  fub- 
mittcd  to  the  tyranny  of  their  antient  matters  (20). 
tc69,:574.To  this  foreigu  war,  fucceeded  domeftic  misfor- 

(rc;)  Hid.  tie  Genes,  vol.  ii.  p.  xii— Z13.  L’Art  de  Verif,  vol.  :ii.  p.  739. 

Hill,  de  Genes,  vol  ii.  p.  113— ^.^9. 
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tunes.  Notwithftanding  the  endeavours,  which  the  chap. 
famous  Doria  had  fo  fuccefsfully  exerted,  to  allay 
the  feuds  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  were  too  in- 1563,1574, 
yeterate  not  to  revive  from  a  variety  of  caufes.  The  internal 
jealoulies,  fubfifting  between  the  antient,  and  the 
new  nobility,  involved  the  State  in  confufion,  pro- thenabuity. 
duced  a  temporary  fubverfion  of  all  government, 
and  compelled  the  two  factions  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  dangerous  interference  of  foreign  powers.  Phi¬ 
lip  the  Second  offered  his  arbitration,  and  the  em- 
peror  Maximilian  the  Second,  his  good  offices,  to 
terminate  its  difputes ;  and  the  Court  of  Madrid 
again  ineffectually  urged  the  Genoefe  to  permit  the 
conllruCtion^  of  a  citadel,  garrifoned  by  Spaniards. 

The  old  nobility,  meanwhile,  overpowered  by  num¬ 
bers,  quitted  the  city.  Each  party  took  up  arms, 
and  mutual  hoftilities  were  commenced  ;  nor  was  it 
till  a  year  after  the  termination  of  the  period  under 
our  review,  that  a  final  accommodation  took  place, 
which  reftored  tranquillity  to  the  Republic  (21). 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  Genoa,  at  this  period  1574. 
of  time.  All  thofe  valuable  colonies  and  foreign  Genoa°*^^at 
poffeffions,  in  the  Levant,  and  the  Euxine,  which  this  period, 
iiad  given  the  Commonwealth  fo  great  a  luftre,  and 
enabled  the  Genoefe  to  carry  on  fo  beneficial  a  trade 
for  centuries,  were  loft.  Corfica,  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  province,  defolated  by  tyranny,  and  held  by 
violence,  produced  neither  revenue  nor  advantage, 
adequate  to  the  expence  of  perpetually  fubjeCling  it 
by  arms.  The  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  State 
were  inadequate  to  its  protedion,  and  could  not 
defend  it  againft  any  powerful  enemy,  who  might 
attempt  its  conqueft.  Philip  the  Second,  whom  oependancc 
they  had  chofen  for  their  defender,  might  eafily 
have  become  their  mafter,  and  anxioufly  defired  to 

I  (ai)  Mod.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  482—500.  Hill,  de  Genes,  vol  ii. 

P-  2S4—30i. 
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Pecnniary 
connexions 
’A-ith  that 
Clown. 


.V.oai's  matic 
t.>  Philip 
the  Second. 


reduce  Genoa  to  the  fame  degree  of  fubjedion  with 
Milan.  Though  the  Senate  and  people  had  rejected 
the  propofal,  made  them  by  that  monarch,  for  intro¬ 
ducing  Spanifli  troops,  they  were  not  lefs,  in  reali¬ 
ty,  become  dependant  upon  the  court  of  Madrid. 
Penfions,  gratifications,  and  lands  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  \a’hich  Philip  bellowed  on  the  principal 
nobility,  attached  them  inviolably  to  him  ;  and  Ge¬ 
noa  might,  without  injuftice,  be  regarded,  if  not 
among  the  provinces,  yet  as  a  dependency  of  Spain. 
To  thefe  powerful  bands  of  conneclion,  was  added 
another  ftill  more  coercive  ;  the  vafl  fums,  borrow¬ 
ed  by  Charles  and  Philip,  of  the  Genoefe,  and  for 
which  they  received  an  enormous  intereft.  The 
emperor,  incenfed  at  the  refufal  which  his  px*opofi- 
tion  for  conftrucling  a  citadel,  met  with  from  the 
Republic,  had,  in  1 548,  embraced  a  refolution  of 
never  paying  the  capital;  by  which  meafure,  the 
creditors,  terrified  at  the  profpeef  of  lofing  their 
property,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  were 
held  in  perpetual  dependance  on  that  crown  (22}. 
Philip  purfued  the  fame  policy,  and  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  He  permitted  the  Genoefe  to  carry  on  a  lu¬ 
crative  commerce  in  filk,  with  his  Neapolitan  do¬ 
minions,  and  to  import  grain  from  Sicily  ;  befides 
granting  them  permifiion  to  trade  with  Milan,  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  his  other  polfeffions.  Thefe  privileges, 
revocable  at  pleafure,  when  added  to  the  fums  in 
which  he  flood  indebted  to  the  nobility,  enabled 
liim  to  threaten,  and  to  exafl  obedience.  To  unite 
their  intertlls  indilTolubly  with  thofe  of  his  own 
people,  he  mortgaged  to  them  the  domains  of  Na¬ 
ples,  Sicily,  and  Milan,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  money 
w  hich  he  had  borrowed  (23).  In  1574,  when  he 
vciftied  to  oblige  the  two  fadions  to  lubmit  to  his 


fa?. ) 
(23) 
•47- 


H'lf}.  de  Genes,  vo!.  ii.  p.  199. 

G'annonc,  vol.  \v.  p  334-  He  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  339,  340,  and  p. 
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iecifion,  he  not  only  refufed  to  difcharge  the  capi-  chap. 
tal ;  but,  he  reduced  the  intereft  to  five  per  cent.  ^  , 

ivhich  had  been  previoufly  at  eleven,  twelve,  and,  1574- 
.n  fome  inftances,  as  high  as  eighteen  per  cent.  In 
the  following  year,  he  proceeded  to  much  greater 
infractions  of  public  faith,  by  withholding  payment 
af  the  arrears  of  intereft,  and  ordering  a  revifion 
to  be  made  of  all  accounts  for  the  preceding  fifteen 
years  (24).  The  old  nobility,  who  were  the  prin- 
tipal  creditors,  would  have  been,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  reduced  to  poverty,  by  fuch  an  inqueft,  and 
jy  the  fufpenfton  of  their  receipts.  It  may  be  eafily 
tonceived,  how  powerfully  this  engine  muft  ope¬ 
rate,  in  retaining  the  Genoefe,  and  fettering  their 
;ounfels.  They  were,  in  reality,  notwithftanding 
dteir  apparent  freedom,  enflaved  to  Spain. 

I  The  fyftem  and  practice  of  funding,  unknown  to  origin  of 
he  nations  of  antiquity,  and  by  which  a  factitious 
circulation  is  produced,  owes  its  firlt  creation  to 
lihe  Genoefe.  As  early  as  the  year  1407,  near  three 
;enturies  before  fimilar  national  eftabliftiments  were 
.brmed  in  France  and  England,  arofe  the  celebrated 

Society  or  Bank  of  St.  George,”  at  Genoa  (25).  Bank  of  st. 
'X  is  an  object  of  the  moft  liberal  curiofity,  to  trace 
fihe  outlines  of  its  origin  and  progrefs,  not  only  as 
.t  was,  in  fome  degree,  the  model  of  all  thofe  which 
4ave  fuccefiively  arifen  in  Europe ;  but,  as  it  pow- 
ijrfully  evinces  the  extenfive  commerce,  and  credit 
t)f  the  Republic,  at  that  period,  when  thofe  advan- 
;ages  were  exclufively  confined  to  the  Italian  ftates. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Ge-Hiftoryof 
aoefe,  from  the  expence  attending  their  wars,  and 
Tom  other  caufes,  having  contraded  a  confiderable 
public  debt,  mortgaged  the  revenues  to  the  perfons  , 
who  had  thus  advanced  money  to  the  State.  In 


(24)  Hia.  de  Genes,  vol.  ii.  p,  286,  aqd  p,  299,  and  p,  33. 

(23)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
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CHAP.  1407,  the  individuals  were  formed  into  a  corpOrat( 
body,  and  eight  adminiftrators,  or  directors,  wer 
‘^74-  appointed  to  regulate  its  concerns.  The  creditor 
themfelves  ehofe  thefe  ;  who  were  not  only  declarec 
independent  of  the  government;  but,  poffeffed  ; 
power  of  determining  finally  all  matters  relative  t< 
their  conftituents.  The  Doge  and  the  Supremi 
Council  of  State,  when  they  entered  on  the  admi 
niftration,  took  an  oath,  never  to  interfere  with 
or  to  violate  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  (26).  I 
became  necelfary  in  1444,  to  add  eight  new  direc 
tors,  who  conftituted  a  feparate  and  diftincl  boarc 
'from  thofe  originally  appointed  ;  and  a  council  wa 
afterwards  added,  compofed  of  one  hundred  pro 
prietors,  vefted  with  unlimited  powers  (27). 
Fiuauaii-  'j'he  flucluations  in  the  value  of  the  ftock,  appea: 
vaiuiTof Ihe  to  have  been  very  confiderable,  and  to  have  alwa] 
ftock.  borne  an  exacl  proportion  to  the  profperity,  or  mil 
fortunes  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  firft  year 
after  the  inftitution  of  the  Bank,  the  troubles 
which  were  excited  by  the  Guelf  and  Ghibellin 
fa<5lions,  greatly  reduced  its  value ;  but,  on  th( 
clecfion  of  a  Doge,  acceptable  to  both  parties,  ir 
1415,  and  the  reftoration  of  a  temporary  calm,  th< 
fiock,  orlhares,  rofe  forty-four  (28).  Pre 

vious  to  the  capture  of  Conftantinople  by  Mahome 
the  Second,  the  Republic  refigned  to  the  Bank  th( 
ill  and  of  Corfica,  as  a  fecurity  for  their  property 
and  when,  in  the  year  1453,  that  conqueror  mad( 
himfelf  mafter  of  Pera,  the  Ihock,  given  to  theii 
commerce  and  credit,  was  fo  great,  as  to  induce 
them  to  make  over  to  the  body  of  creditors,  the 
city  of  Caffa,  and  every  other  colony  or  poffelTior 
in  the  Black  Sea  (29).  The  calamities,  foreign  and 

(26)  Folietta  Hift.  Gener.  liv.  ix. 

(27)  Hift.  de  Genes,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

(i8)  Mod.  Univ.ftift.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  4-8. 

(29)  Mod.  Univ.  Hift,  p.  439.  Hift.  de  Genes,  vol.  ii.  p.  13- 
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domeftic,  were  fuch  at  this  period,  that  the  fhares  chap. 
fell  fixty-feven  percent,  before  the  year  1464(30).  u-v— > 
Butj  when  Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  became  1574. 
fovereign  of  Genoa,  the  wifdom  and  vigour  of  his 
government  foon  revived  its  credit.  Such  was  the 
confidence,  excited  by  thefe  qualities,  that  the  Bank 
of  St.  George  voluntarily  refigned  to  him,  in  1465, 
the  fovereignty  of  Corfica :  he,  notwithftanding, 
declined  its  acceptance,  and  immediately  reftored  it 
to  that  body  (31). 

Under  his  fon,  Galeazzo,  CalFa  was  loft,  the 
Genoefe  commerce  fuffered  fevere  depredations,  and 
the  State  was  again  rent  by  civil  war  and  commo¬ 
tion  :  but,  in  1488,  Louis  Sforza  having  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  the  Republic,  credit  revived  under 
his  adminiftration,  and  the  fliares  in  the  Bank  rofe 
proportionally  in  value  (3^).  It  is  matter  of  equal  invioiabi. 
admiration  and  attention,  that,  during  all  the  re-  '  * 
volutions,  confpiracies,  and  political  convulfions, 
tvith  which  Genoa  was  afflicted,  no  prince  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  violate  the  privileges  enjoytd  by  the 
Bank,  or  to  invade  the  public  credit,  infeparably 
:onnected  with  that  inftitution.  In  1508,  when 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  king  of  France,  entered  Genoa 
is  a  conqueror,  caufed  the  records  and  archives  of  ^ 

:he  Commonwealth  to  be  burnt,  and  conftructed  a 
dtadel  at  the  expcnce  of  the  vanquiflied  citizens ; 
le  caufed  a  folemn  declaration  to  be  regiftered,  im- 
Dorting,  that  the  fociety  of  St.  George  Ihould  re- 
.nain  in  the  pofleffion  of  all  its  antient  rights  and 
jrerogatives.  I'o  this  inviolability,  was  owing  its 
permanent  credit,  which,  though  continually  fhaken, 

IS  conftantly  revived  (33). 

(50)  Mod.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  44a.  ^ 

{31)  Hift.  de  Genes,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

(32)  Hift.  deGcnes,  vol  ii.  p.  38.  Mod.  Univ.  Hift.  vel.  xxviii,  p.  447- 

(33)  Hift.  de  Genes,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  no. 
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CHAP.  After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  fomi 
of  the  moft  efiential  and  important  functions  of  thi 
15:^4  fovereign  power,  were  devolved  on,  and  execute( 
power?ln-  Bank ;  nor  is  it  eafy,  in  many  cafes,  to  dil 

joyed  and  Criminate  its  a6ts  and  authority,  from  thofe  of  th 
thrBank!*'  State  itfclf.  In  1484,  that  fociety  received  the  cit; 
of  Sarzana  in  depofit,  and  immediately  fent  a  gai 
rifon  thither  (3.4).  When  Corfica  revolted,  in  1491 
they  difpatched  forces  to  reduce  the  ifland  to  ful 
jection,  and  named  the  general,  to  whom  the  exp( 
dition  was  entrufled  (35).  At  the  peace  of  Cateai 
in  1559,  Henry  the  Second,  king  of  France,  ri 
ilored  his  Corfican  conquefts,  not  to  the  Republii 
but  to  the  fociety  of  St  George  (36).  In  llh 
manner,  when  the  infurreclion  began  anew  in  th< 
iiland,  in  1563,  the  fame  company  profecuted  tf 
war  to  its  conclufion  ;  and  the  oath  of  fubmilfioi 
taken  by  the  rebel  chiefs,  when  they  laid  down  thei 
arms,  and  returned  to  their  allegiance  in  1568,  w; 
tendered  by,  and  received  in  the  name  of  the  Ban 
(37).  It  continued  long  afterwards  in  the  enjoi 
ment  and  poflefiion  of  all  thefe  powers.  ' 

,  Ptrmanen-  To  encrcafc  the  fingularity  of  the  inftitution,  ij 
aLiLiftra-  admlnifiration  was  as  permanent  and  unchangeabli 
tion.  as  that  of  the  Republic  was  agitated,  mutable,  an 
flucluating.  No  alterations  ever  tack  place  in  i 
mode  of  regulation  and  government.  Two  fovj 
reign  and  independent  powers  were  feen,  with! 
the  walls  of  the  fame  city,  without  their  produciri 
any  fort  of  difcord,  or  (hock  (38).  Il  has,  hot 
ever,  been  matter  of  enquiry  and  difcuflion,  wh 
ther,  notwithftanding  the  advantages  w’hich  Gene 
derived  from  fo  vafi;  a  fource  of  public  credit,  ih 

Univ.  Hift.  vcl.  XKvlii.  p.  445. 

(3'i)  Hifb,  de  Genes,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  89. 
iti)  Itiid.  p.  210,  219. 

(37)  [bid.  p.  214,  and  p.  2.18. 

(.^Sj'Folietta,  Hift.  Gen.  iiv.ix,  Ann.  1407. 
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eftabilfhment  did  not  accelerate  the  decline  of  the  chap. 
State.  This  queftion  is  one,  which,  depending  ^ 
upon  principles  of  finance,  it  is  difficult  to  refolve;  1574- 
but,  the  facility  which  the  Bank  lent  to  many  ope- he 
rations  of  commerce,  and  the  fecurity  which  it  held  infiicutio'a. 
aut  to  thofe  who  had  vefted  in  it  their  property, 
.inqueftionably  tended  to  give  a  confideration  to  the 
R.epublic,  after  the  lofs  of  her  colonies,  and  dimi- 
lution  of  her  trade.  The  prefent  digreffion  will 
lot,  perhaps,  appear  long  or  unintereiling,  when 
t  is  confidered  that  almoft  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
lave  fince  imitated  the  model,  exhibited  to  them 
ly  the  Genoefe ;  and  that  the  grandeur  of  thofe 
fates  is  infeparably  connected  with  the  maintenance 
)f  an  artificial  circulation,  and  of  the  faith,  pledged 
o  the  public  creditors. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

FERRARA. 


Hiftory  of  Ferrara  during  the  fxteenth  century. — ^tal 
of  the  duchy  in  1574. — Protedion  accorded  to  letters 
— State  of  Mantua  in  i574'‘. — Eftablifhsnent  of  th 
Family  of  Farnefe,  in  Parma  and  Placentia. 


Hiflory  of 
Ferrata,  in 
tKe  fix- 
teenlh 
c^ntuiy. 


FTER  Genoa,  Ferrara  may  be  accounted  th 
moft  powerful  among  the  minor  hates  a 
Italy,  at  the  period  w'hicli  we  are  reviewing.  1 
then  comprehended  under  one  head,  the  dependen 
duchies  of  Modena  and  Reggio;  but,  Ferrara  wa 
a  papal  fief,  held  of  the  holy  fee  ;  and  the  two  latte 


were  Imperial  fiefs,  which  the  emperor,  Frederi 


the  Third,  raifed  to  the  rank  of  duchies,  in  1 452  (il 
Paul  the  Second,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  P( 


ter,  in  1471,  conferred  the  fame  title  upon  Ferrj 


ra  (2).  During  the  fierce  and  obftinate  wars,  whic 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  centurj 
between  France  and  Spain,  relative  to  the  polfeflia 
of  Milan,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  were  neceffarily  ir 
volved,  and  compelled  to  take  a  decided  part.  A 
A'ccrfo  the  foil fo  the  Firil,  who  fucceeded  to  the  governmet 
at  that  period,  was  a  prince  of  valour  and  capacity 
and  in  the  courfe  of  a  reign  of  confiderable  duii 
tion,  he  evinced,  under  many  reveries,  an  invincitj 
conftancy.  Flis  inveterate  enemies,  the  popes,  we* 


f  irlt 
i^os. 


(i)  L’Art  cie  Verif.  Tol.  iii.  p.  698. 

{2)  Idem,  ibid. 

conftantl 
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ron.ftantly  attentive,  to  find  a  favourable  occafion  c  h  a  p. 
^fre-uniting  Ferrara  to  the  patrimony  of  the  church; 
ind  in  the  profecution  of  the  attempt,  they  fpared  ‘Sos- 
leither  violence,  perfidy,  nor  excommunications ( 7,). 

"rancis  the  Firft,  king  of  France,  whole  anxiety  to 
etain,  or  recover  the  Milanefe,  rendered  him  fen- 
ible  to  every  circumdance  by  which  it  might  be 
acilitated,  endeavoured  to  attach  to  his  interefls, 
ly  ftrong  ties,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara.  He,  there- 1505, 153^. 
are,  conferred  on  Flercules,  fon  to  Alfonfo,  the  [he  Secwd. 
rincefs  Renee,  daughter  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  his 
wn  predecelTor,  in  marriage.  That  prince,  after ‘SsS.  1558. 
is  accellion,  evinced  his  unlhaken  adherence  to  the 
rench  crown  and  nation,  tliroughout  his  whole 
fe,  and  was  regarded  as  their  chief  fupport  and 
lly  beyond  the  Alps.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ad- 
uce  a  ftronger  proof  of  his  devotion,  than  his 
cceding  to  the  league,  formed  by  Henry  the  Se- 
and,  and  the  Caraffas,  for  the  conqueft  of  Naples, 
he  entreaties  of  Henry,  and  the  menaces  of  Paul 
ae  Fourth,  induced  him,  reluctantly,  to  embark 
fo  unjuft,  ill-concerted,  and  unfortunate  an  en- 
Irprize.  Philip  the  Second,  granted  him,  never- 
lelefs,  honourable  conditions  of  peace,  by  the  me- 
;ation  of  Col'mo,  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  (4). 
e  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Alfonfo  the  Second  ;  ,5^^^ 
hofe  near  affinity  with  the  kings  of  France,  and  * 
le  employments,  or  honours,  which  they  confer- 
;d  on  him,  retained  him  in  the  fame  political 
Snnedions.  He  occupied  the  ducal  throne,  in 

574. 

" '1  he  united  territories  of  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  'S74-. 
’.eggio,  formed  a  confiderable  tract  of  Lombardy,  o/'perraiT 
ctending  from  the  fhore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
iouths  of  the  river  Po,  to  the  frontiers  of  Tuf- 

'(j)  I,’ Art  de  Verif,  vol.  iti.  p.  688,  689. 

t4)  Galluzii,  vol.  ii.  p.  313—323.  L’Art  de  Verif.  vol.  iii.  p.  699,  300. 
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CHAP,  cany,  and  the  republic  of  Lucca.  The  revenues 
were  ample;  and  rendered  more  fo,  by  the  fait, 
Foice""^  works  of  Comacchio,  which  fupplied  many  parts  of 
Italy  with  that  important  article.  On  feveral  occa- 
fions,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  brought  into  the  field, 
numerous  bodies  of  troops  ;  and  their  fituation,  be¬ 
tween  hoftile  and  contending  powers,  involved  them 
in  continual  war  during  the  courfe  of  the  fixteenth. 
Arts.  century.  T  he  court  of  Ferrara  was  one  of  the  moft 
polifhed  and  magnificent  of  Italy,  under  the  princes 
of  the  houfe  ol  Efte  ;  and  they  were  peculiarly  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  their  love  of  letters,  and  proteciion 
of  genius.  Borzo  d’Efte,  before  the  year  1470, 
eftablifhed  in  his  capital  the  art  of  printing,  by 
inviting  and  retaining  in  his  fervice,  Adreas  Callus,. 
Ar  ofto.  who  exercifed  that  profeflion  (5).  Ariofto,  whofc 
“  Orlando  Furiofo”  may  rank  among  the  fineft 
productions  of  poetic  genius,  refided  and  died  att 
Ferrara,  under  the  reign  of  Alfonfo  the  Firft,  by 
Avhom,  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  Hyppolito, 
he  was  beloved  and  cherilhed.  He  was  employed 
in  various  negotiations,  and  made  by  the  duke,  go! 
vernor  of  Graffignana.  Not  content  with  the  carq 
of  his  fortune,  Alfonfo  gave  him  the  moft  flattering 
teftimonies  of  admiration  for  his  talents.  Such  was 
the  enthufiafm  which  they  excited,  that  the  come¬ 
dies  of  Ariofto  were  performed  on  a  fplendid  theatre, 
conftrucled  for  the  purpofe,  in  the  hall  of  the  ducaj; 
palace  at  Ferrara,  and  the  refpedive  parts  weri 
filled  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  quality  (6).  Reneti 
of  France,  wife  to  Hercules  the  Second,  was  th<' 
proteclrefs  of  merit  and  learning.  She  pofiTefled  aci 
elevated  mind,  cultivated  by  all  the  knowledge  oji 
the  age  in  which  fhe  lived  :  and  her  liberality  0( 
difpofition  attracted  to  the  court  of  her  hufbandi 

(5)  1/ Art  de  Verif.  vol.  iii.  p.  698.  I 

(6j  Biograph.  Didiion.  vol.  i.  p.  306,  307.  , 

ftrangen 
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rangers  of  eminence,  from  all  parts  of  Italy  (7).  c  h  a  p. 
■he  fame  tafte  for  fcience,  equal  munificence,  and  ^ 
adowmcnts  of  every  kind,  cfiaraclerifed  her  fon,  1374. 
Jfonfo  the  Second,  who,  in  1565,  invited  to  his 
i)urt,  the  celebrated  Torquato  I'aflb.  That  poet  Taflb. 
ajoyed  for  many  years  the  diftinguilhed  favour 
tid  regard  of  the  duke,  and  of  his  brotlier,  Louis, 

•irdinal  of  Eftc  ;  though  reafons,  not  clearly  af- 
•srtained  by  hiflorians,  induced  Alfonlb  after¬ 
wards  to  confine,  and  even  to  treat  him  with  ri- 
)ur  (S'. 

The  city  of  Ferrara,  under  the  reign  of  Alfonfi  ),  Beauty  of 
as  inferior  in  beauty  and  elegance,  only  to  the 
Ceat  capitals  of  Italy,  and  was  adorned  with  ftately 
lifices,  ftatues,  and  fountains.  Sculpture  and 
diiting,  protected  by  the  duke,  embciliflhed  his 
daces,  which  afforded  an  afyluni  to  the  mofi;  erni- 
';nt  artifts.  The  country  was  populous,  induf- 
jous,  and  flourifhing.  But,  all  thefe  advantages 
tafed  with  his  life,  before  the  clofe  of  the  fixteeiith 
)ntury,  when  Ferrara  wae  feized  on  by  the  popes, 

Qd  was  funk  in  the  ecclefiallical  (late. 
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JThe  houfe  of  Gonzaga  reigned  at  Mantua  in  the  '574- 
siteenth  century,  and  had  been  in  poffeflion  of  that  MMuLr* 
luntry,  fince  the  year  1328.  Sigifmund,  emperor 
3  Germany,  conferred  on  them  the  title  of  mar- 
ftis,  in  1433;  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  1530, 
lifed  them  to  the  ducal  dignity  (9).  The  Mantuan 
far  inferior  in  extent  to  the  dominions  of  Fer- 
ifa  j  and  its  fovereigns  were  not  afliamed  to  accept 
3e  command  of  the  papal  or  Venetian  armies. 

7)  L’Art  ae  Veiif,  vol.  iii.  p  699,  700. 

8)  Biograph  Diftion.  Article  TaiTo,  vo!  xii. 

I  9)  L’ai-t  de  Veiif,  vo).  iii.  p.  664,  and  p.  665,  and  p.  668. 
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CHAP.  Louis  the  Third,  who  flourifiied  towards  the  middl 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  derived  a  confiderable  par 
1500,1574-  of  his  revenues,  from  the  fale  of  his  troops  to  th 
Migiiifi-  Italian  powers,  his  neighbours  (i,o\  Yet,  Mantua 
capital,-  ^5745  was  a  lupei'D  capital,  containing  near  Jift; 
thoufand  inhabitants,  and  adorned  with  monallerie 
and  religious  edifices,  of  lingular  beauty.  Ihe  pa 
lace  of  its  dukes  is  defcribed,  as  containing  fiv 
hundred  apartments,  in  which  luxury  and  magni 
ficence  had  exhaufied  their  efforts  (  1 1).  None  o 
the  capitals  beyond  the  Alps  could  boaft  of  fimila 
Pine  arts,  edifices,  at  that  period.  The  Thuilleries  at  Paris 
and  the  Efcurial,  near  Madrid,  were  not  yet  finifli 
ed  ;  and  the  arts  of  painting,,  fculpture,  and  archi 
tecfure  were  only  to  be  found  in  Italy,  at  thei 
fummit  of  perfedion.  The  dukes  of  Mantua,  lik 
caiiigiione.  tliofc  of  Feirara,  proteded  letters.  Balthazar  Cal 
tiglione,  a  man  of  the  finefl  genius  whom  Italy  ha 
produced,  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fix 
teenth  century,  and  was  employed  by  Frederic  th' 
Second,  duke  of  Mantua,  in  the  mod  difficult  at 
fairs.  We  may  judge  of  the  enthuffaftic  veneration 
in  which  Virgil  was  held,  by  the  conftrudion  of  ; 
palace,  called  “  Virgiliana,”  in  order  to  comme 
rnoratc  the  fpot,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  giver 
birth  to  the  Roman  poet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Man 
tua(r2').  William  the  Third  occupied  the  duca 
dignity,  in  1574.  The  marquifate  of  Montferrat 
now  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Savoy,  was  ther 
fubjed  to  the  dukes  of  Mantua,  and  gave  them  nc 
inconliderable  influence  in  Lombardy,  at  a  pcrioc 
when  that  country  was  alnroft  perpetually  in  i’cene: 
of  hoffilities  (13;. 

(to)  Ij’Art  "tc  Verif,  vol.  iii.  p.  666. 

A  I  j  Mod.  (Jntv.  rilft.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  455,464.  Etat  do  Mantouf,  p.  27'j 
i:4- 

[12)  I!rd.  p.  464.  Etat  de  Mantoue,  p.  276. 

(13J  E’xSi  t  dc  Vtiil.  vol.  iii.  p.  640. 
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The  two  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  after 
laving  undergone  many  revolutions,  were  conquer- 
xl  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  from  Francis  the  FirR,  king 
if  France,  and  incorporated  into  the  patrimony  of 
he  church  (14).  ITe  ambition  of  one  of  his  fuc- 
efl'ors  in  the  papal  fee,  Paul  the  Third,  difmembered 
hem  again,  and  conferred  them  on  his  Ton,  Peter 
ouis  Farnele.  That  prince,  who  is  juRiy  faid  to 
lave  had  all  the  vices  of  Caefar  Borgia,  without 
loflefiing  his  talents,  abandoned  himfelf,  in  his  new 
overeignty,  to  every  excefs  of  unbridled  iicenti- 
lufnefs,  and  to  all  the  crimes  which  rapacity,  fup- 
lorted  by  power,  could  perpetrate.  His  reign  was 
hort,  and  it  was  terminated  by  a  confpiracy,  which 
lis  enormities  had  occafioned.  Several  noblemen, 
ecretly  fupported  by  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  gover- 
lor  of  the  Milanefe,  affaflinated  him  in  his  own 
lalace  at  Placentia  ;  and  every  indignity,  which  an 
nraged  populace  could  inflicl,  was  exercifed  on  his 
lead  body  ( 1 5).  The  Imperial  troops  immediately 
ook  polleffion  of  the  city  and  citadel  of  Placentia, 
n  the  names  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  who  refufed  to 
eleafe  them  to  Octavio,  fon  of  the  late  duke,  though 
hat  prince  had  married  his  natural  daughter,  Mar¬ 
garet,  widow  of  Alexander  of  Medecis.  Paul  the 
I’hird,  at  the  fame  time,  deprived  him  of  Parma, 
vhich  he  re-united  to  the  ecclefiaRtcal  dominions ; 
)ut,  at  his  death,  foon  afterwards,  Julius  the  Third, 
lis  fucceffor,  reflored  the  place  and  its  territory  to 
Octavio.  '  By  the  affiftance  of  Henry  the  .Second, 
dng  of  France,  whofe  protection  he  fought  and 
ibcained,  Parma  was  preferved  from  the  fate  of 

(14)  Oniiphr.  Panviii.  p,  48. 

05)  Galliizzi,  vol.  i.  p.  164,  165.  E'.at  dcPanTie.  p.  391 — 39S. 
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Placentia;  but,  Octavio,  fenfible  that  he  could  nei¬ 
ther  maintain  himfelf  in  the  former,  nor  regain  the 
latter  city,  M’ithout  the  friendfhip  of  the  hotrfe  of 
Auftria,  threw  himfelf  on  the  generofity  of  Philip 
the  Second,  who,  by  the  abdication  of  his  father, 
was  lately  become  mafter  of  Placentia.  That  mo¬ 
narch,  who  loved  and  efteemed  the  duchefs  of  Par¬ 
ma,  his  filter,  fo  far  granted  Oiflavio’s  requeft,  as 
to  reinftate  him  in  the  city  ;  but,  he  withheld  the 
citadel,  and  garrifoned  it  with  Spanifh  troops, 
which  he  even  compelled  the  duke  to  maintain  (16). 
Such  was  the  fituation  of  thefe  duchies  in  1574. 
They  were  totally  dependent  on  Spain  ;  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  prince  of  Parma,  fo  renowned  in  hiftory  for 
his  military  capacity  and  virtues,  was  educated  un¬ 
der  the  eye  of  Philip,  with  his  own  fon,  Don  Carlos. 
He  had  been  fent  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  a  pledge 
and  a  hoflage  for  his  father.  Octavio’s  fidelity  ; 
and  the  important  fervices  which  he  rendered  to  the 
Spanifh  crown,  ultimately  procured  his  complete 
emancipation,  and  that  of  his  pofterity,  from  the 
ignominious  fervices  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
troops  of  Philip  the  Second  (17). 

Of  Milan,  which,  fince  the  extin6tion  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Sforza,  in  1536,  had  become  a  province  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchy,  it  is  unneceffary  to  fay  any 
thing,  as  its  hiflory  is  loft  in  that  of  Spain.  The 
Milanefe  was  adminiftered  by  governors,  fent  from 
Madrid.  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  in  the  fame  fitu- 
aiion,  during  the  fixteenth  century.  Still  lefs  can 
it  be  of  importance  to  einumerate,  or  to  enter  into 
any  detail,  upon  the  minor  principalities  and  re¬ 
publics  of  Italy.  They  neither  influenced  the  fate 
of  Europe,  nor  merit  hiftorical  attention. 


(16)  L’Art  de  Verif.  vol.  iii.  p.  657,  658. 
(XV)  Leti.  Hid.  de  Phil.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 
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On  a  review  of  the  (ituation  of  this  beautiful  coun-  chap, 
ry  in  1 574,  we  fhall  perceive  that  the  predominant 
)ower  was  that  of  Spain  ;  which,  by  the  abfolute  1549, 1574- 
jofleffion  of  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Milanefe, 
ind  the  Tufcan  garrifons,  added  to  its  afcendency  luiy. 
ji  Genoa  and  Parma,  reduced  the  remainder  of 
taly,  to.a  fpecies  of  fervitude.  We  (hall  obferve, 
hat  Venice  and  tlie  papal  fee  were  on  the  decline ; 
hat  Savoy  and  I'ufcany,  well  adminiftered,  retained 
heir  independence  in  a  certain  degree,  though  they 
ooked  to  Philip  the  Second,  as  their  ally  and 
)rotecdor  againft  France  ;  and  that  the  other  hates 
A'ere  of  no  confideratipn  in  the  great  fcale  of  Euro- 
}ean  politics. 


I 
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Review  of  the  Swifs  hifiory,  from  the  <2ra  of  their  re¬ 
volt,  under  Albert  the  Firjl. — Jneffedual  efforts  of  the 
Aujirian  princes  to  fubjedi  Switzerland. — Defeat  oj 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy. — Participation 
of  the  Switzers  in  the  wars  of  France  and  Italy. — 
Battle  of  Marignan. — Stipendiary  treaties  with  the 
crown  of  France. — State  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy 
in  1574- — Introdudlion  of  letters. — Simplicity  of  man¬ 
ners. —  Tolerance.  —  Police.  —  Manners.  —  Military 
force,  /kill,  and  difcipline.  —  Weapons,  offenfive,  and 
defenfive. 

CHAP.  ^''T^HE  hiftory  of  that  revolution  which  produced 
xn.  Jl^  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  cantons,  is 
'"^7^  ^  one  of  the  moll  memorable  and  important  leffons, 
-  Oiigii)  of  ever  given  by  mankind  to  tyrants.  The  freedom 
R^ubiic  enjoyed  during  feveral  centuries  by  the  Helvetic 
confederacy,  and  which  renders  that  body  fo  refpec- 
table,  originated  among  the  pooreft  inhabitants  of 
the^efolate  tracts  of  the  Alps,  in  the  midft  of  fnows 
and  precipices.  That  the  Italian  cities,  rich,  flou- 
rifhing,  and  commercial,  fliould  either  purchafe  an 
exemption  from  the  indefinite  fupremacy  of  the 
German  emperors,  or  fliould  expel  their  own  do- 
p-'voitof  tneftic  oppreffors,  excites  little  furprize.  But,  the 
the  three  peafants  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Underwald,  defti- 
noroAiber^  tutc  of  alUcs,  and  incapable  from  their  poverty,  of 
theRrfi.  buying  protection,  oppofed  and  vanquilhed  their 

fovereigns, 
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fovereigns,  although  fupported  by  numerous  forces,  chap. 
and  frequently  armed  with  the  terrors  of  the  Impe- 
rial  power.  The  emperor,  Albert  the  Firft,  fon  to  1300. 
Rodolphus  of  Hapfbourg,  who  founded  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  a  prince  of  a  cruel, 
rapacious,  and  unjuft  difpofition,  by  his  repeated 
and  wanton  acts  of  violence,  alienated  the  affections 
of  a  people,  flow  to  refent ;  and  who,  in  defiance 
of  infults  and  injuries,  long  abftained  from  any  at¬ 
tempts  at  refiftance.  Even  though  w’e  fliould  fup- 
pofe,  with  fome  modern  hiftorians,  that  the  infancy 
of  the  Swifs  liberty,  has,  like  that  of  Greece,  been 
disfigured,  or  embellifhed  by  a  mixture  of  fable ; 
yet  proofs  innumerable,  and  inconteftible,  wall  ftill 
remain,  of  the  infolent  abufe  of  authority,  in  the 
Auftrian  governors.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  thefe  outrages  became  fo  infupport- 
able,  as  to  excite  univ^erfal  indignation  ;  and  after 
patiently  enduring,  or  humbly  remonftrating  for 
feveral  years ;  the  inhabitants  of  three  mountainous 
cantons,  Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Underwald,  took  up 
arms.  Their  enterprife  was  crowned  with  com-  1307. 
plete  fuccefs.  The  Auftrians  were  every  where  ex¬ 
pelled  ;  and  the  emperor  Albert,  who,  incenfed  at  Affarnna- 
theii  revolt,  prepared  to  inflict  on  them  an  exem-^*^''°* 
plary  punifliment,  having  been  afi'aflinated  in  the  " 
following  year,  by  his  own  nepliew,  at  tlie  paffage 
of  the  river  Rufs,  not  far  from  Zurich,  the  infifr- 
gents  derived  from  this  event,  a  fliort  and  precari¬ 
ous  refpite  ( i ).  j 

Leopold,  duke  of  Auftria,  who  fucceeded  to  his 
father’s  claims,  prepared  to  aflert  them,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  military  force ;  and  rejecting  the  entrea¬ 
ties  of  the  three  cantons,  who  offered  to  refer  the 
difpute  to  arbitration,  he  determined  to  reduce 


fl)  Simlcr.  Hill,  de  la  Repuh.  des  SaifTei,  a  Parit,  en  1578,  p.  8 _ 

ASregl  dc  1  Hilt,  dc  Suifl'e,  par  Plantin,  a  Genevt*,  16663  P-  ^ 33— 136. 
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CHAP,  them  to  implicit  obedience.  In  this  defperate  con* 
.  _  dition,  thirteen  hundred  men,  to  which  number 

1507.  their  united  ftrength  amounted,  having  aflembled, 
.embraced  the  generous  refolution  of  perifhing,  or 
fecuring  their  freedom.  It  is  a  fact,  tranfmitted  to 
us  by  hiftory,  and  too  memorable  to  be  paffed  over 
in  filence,  that  this  little  troop  refufed  to  admit 
into  their  body,  about  fifty  exiles  of  the  canton  of 
Schwitz ;  who  having  fled  to  the  moft  inacceffible 
faftnefles,  implored  permiflion  of  their  countrymen, 
to  be  allowed  to  die  in  defence  of  their  common 
liberty.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted,  that  thefe 
exiles,  thus  denied  the  honourable  privilege  of  mix¬ 
ing  with  their  virtuous  fellow-citizens,  and  driven 
cut  by  them,  were  yet  incapable  of  betraying  the 
Eatiieof  caufe  of  freedom.  They  even  contributed,  in  an 
Moigarten.  degree,  to  the  vidory,  obtained  at  Mon 

garten,  by  feizing  on  an  eminence,  overhanging  the 
valley  through  which  the  Auftrians  paffed  ;  front 
w’hence  they  rolled  down  ftones,  threw  the  arm^ 
into  confufion,  and  facilitated  the  defeat  that  fol* 
1,05.  lowed.  Teopold  himfelf  fled;  above  fifteen  hum 
dred  cavalry,  befides  a  greater  number  of  footj 
perifhed  iia  the  aclion  ;  and  the  three  cantons,  whcj 
had  hitherto  only  affociated  together  for  the  term 
of  ten  years,  immediately  changed  their  temporarj 
league,  jihto  a  perpetual  alliance  (^2).  Supported  b^ 
their  courage,  and  deftitute  of  every  external  aid. 
they  continued  to  oppofc  an  invincible  barrier  tc 
the  numerous  attempts  of  the  houfe  of  Auftriaj 
1332-  and  their  infant  confederacy  was  foon  afterward^ 
ftrengthened  and  augmented  by  the  acceffion  ol 
l.ucern.  „  1 

Union  of  To  this  city,  after  an  interval  of  near  twenty 
Intielft^^  years,  fucceeded  Zurich,  one  of  the  mofl:  opuleni 
tan-Lons.  and  cdmmercial  places  in  Switzerland.  Zug,  anc 

(2)  Simkr.  p.  4.7 — 5j,  and  p.  53 — 57.  P!antin.  p.  I39 — 144- 
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Claris,  conquered  by  their  joint  forces,  were  next 
received  into  the  union  ;  which  was  rendered  more 
formidable  from  the  junftion  of  Bern.  Thefe  eight, 
diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  “  the  ancient  Cantons,” 
remained  during  near  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  before  they  admitted  any  new  afifociates ;  and 
in  that  period  of  time,  they  fuftained  and  repelled 
the  rudeft  affaults  (5).  Every  weapon,  which  re- 
fentment  and  difappointed  ambition  could  arm 
againft  them,  was  ufed  by  the  defeendants  of  Albert 
and  Leopold.  It  will  not  be  regarded  as  among 
the  leaft  injurious,  that  they  were  repeatedly  ex¬ 
communicated  by  popes  and  bifiiops  of  Conftance, 
the  allies  of  their  enemies.  To  weak,  and  fuper- 
ftitious  minds,  in  a  dark  and  bigotted  age,  luch 
anathemas  v/cre  matter  of  pious  terror  and  conifer- 
nation,  in  an  extreme  degree.  The  cantons  ad- 
dreflTed  the  rnoft  urgent  fupplications  to  the  emperor 
Louis  the  Fifth,  befecching  his  interpofition  with 
the  fovereign  pontiffs,  to  obtain  their  releafe  from  a 
Irate  of  reprobation.  Nor  can  their  anxiety  appear 
either  ridiculous  or  extraordinary,  when  we  reflect, 
that,  during  its  continuance,  all  the  ceremonies  and 
^ercifes  of  religion  were  completely  fufpended, 
i  he  priefts,  and  monadic  orders  quitted  the  city, 
.amd  territory,  on  which  the  papal  interdict  fell,  as 
If  driven  from  thence,  by  a  peftilential  malady ; 
and  they  even  refufed  to  adminider  to  the  dying, 
any  of  the  facraments  of  the  Romifh  church.  ”  VVe 
can  fcarcely  believe,  that  Zurich  remained  near 
.eighteen  years,  in  this  deferted  date,  from  1332, 
to  ^nd  that,  of  all  the  regular,  or  fecular 

clergy,  only  the  Cordeliers,  of  the  order  of  St. 
rrancis,  continued  to  refide  in  the  city  (4). 

'  (5)  Simler.  p.  6i— T5S.  padlm.  Plaitin.  p. 

I.  -  (4)  bmiler.  p.  84,  85. 
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CHAP.  Confpiracies,  and  even  attempts  to  compel  ful 
I  million,  by  prohibiting  the  fupplies  of  provihon: 
issi.isSi  of  which  their  fterile  and  contracted  country  rer 
Confpira-  pcrpctual  Want,  having  proved  ir 

eiFecl:ual ;  Leopold  the  Second,  duke  of  Auftri: 
uninftrucled  by  the  fate  of  his  anceftors,  renewe 
1,86.  bis  attack  upon  the  cantons.  At  the  memorabl 
Battle  of  acdion  of  Sempach,  he  periflied,  together  with  mot 
sempa.  .  hundred  gentlemen,  and  almoft  half  h 

armv,  confifting  of  four  thoufand  men.  The  vit 
tory  was  obtained  with  the  lofs  of  fcarcely  moi 
than  two  hundred  (5).  The  battle  of  Naefels,  i 
the  canton  of  Glaris,  fought  two  years  afterward 
is  lefs  celebrated ;  though  the  difparity  of  fora 
was  far  greater,  and  the  event,  equally  glorious  t 
the  Swifs  (6).  Such  repeated  proofs  of  intrepidit 
and  conftancy,  at  length  fecured  their  repole. 
Tiucc.  truee  of  fifty  years  was  made  between  them  and  tl 
Auftrian  princes,  who  did  not  venture  to  repe; 
their  attacks  before  the  fifteenth  century.^  Durin 
that  interval,  the  cantons,  far  front  relaxing  in  v 
gilance,  were  attentive  to  carry  their  military  difc 
pline  to  the  higheft  point  of  excellence ;  and  the 
fucceeded  in  the  endeav'our,  beyond  any  Europea 
nation  of  the  age. 

r444.  Louis  the  Eleventh,  before  his  acceflion  to  tl 
wai  v/iih  of  France,  when  commanding  the  troops  < 

Charles  the  Seventh,  his  father,  received  the  mo 
inconteftible  proof  of  their  hardy  virtue  and  coi 
tempt  of  death.  A  detachment  of  only  fixtee 
hundred  Switzers,  marched  to  meet,  and  engaj] 
his  armv  near  Bafil,  which  was  thirty  thoufan 
flrong.  'They  periftied  in  the  attempt,  which  pai 
took  of  temerity ;  but,  they  left  five  times  thei 
number  of  the  enemy's  troops,  on  the  field  c 

(S',  p.  I  s?,  136.  L'Art  de  Verif.  vol.  iil.  p.  S^r.  Pbntin.  p.  > 

—  I  81.  TO 

(C)  SUr.ler.  p  13:,  138.  Plartin.  p.  182— 
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battle.  Penetrated  with  equal  refpea;  and  admira-  c  h  a  p, 
jtion  for  fuch  a  people,  Louis  not  only  defifted  from 
the  further  profecution  of  hoftilities,  and  led  back  14^4. 
•his  forces ;  but,  he  determined  to  conciliate  their 
affeefion,  as  one  of  the  beff  fupports  of  his  own 
^ower.  Twelve  Switzers  are  faid  to  iia^e  furvived 
cthe  {laughter  of  their  feilow'-foldiers  before  Bafii ; 
and  thefe  were  noted  with  infamy,  by  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  In  the  perufal  of  their  early  hiftory,  we  HeroVm  nf 
are  perpetually  reminded  of  the  Spartans  5  and  we 
trace  the  fame  heroic  ficrifice  of  their  lives  for  the 
fafety  of  their  country,  which  has  immortalized 
Leonidas,  and  his  three  hundred  followers  ( 7  . 

..  The  reputation  and  renown,  acquired  bv  fo  manv  ^474,  f476. 
tets  of  prowels,  were  Itiil  heightened,  during  the  Charles  thp 
I  war,  which  Charles  the  Bold,  laft  duke  of  Burgun- 
I  iy,  imprudently  undertook  againll  the  allied  can- 
ions.  'I'hey  deprecated  his  reientment,  and  endea¬ 
voured,  by  expoftuiation,  as  well  as  entreaty,  to 
induce  him  to  defiil  from  his  unjuft  enterprize. 
liut,  that  prince,  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  his 
own  greatnefs,  perlifted,  even  after  his  fiiTt  defeat, 

'It  Granfon.  A  fecond,  and  more  fignal  victory, 
gained  by  theSwdfs,  at  Morat,  near  Bern,  in  which, 
f  is  afferted,  that  near  eighteen  thoufand  Burgun- 
tians  perifhed,  broke,  the  power  of  their  invader, 
ind  prepared  the  final  ruin  of  his  houfe,  which 
diortly  followed.  The  bones  of  the  flaughteied 
‘oldiers,  collected  together,  and  preferved  by  the. 
•lonquerors,  long  prefented  the  moft  eloquent  lelibn 
lo  unjuil  ambition,  and  the  rage  of  conqueft  (8  '. 

>  Some  difiTenfions,  which  arofe  among  tb.e  Can- ’477- ’4S(. 
ons,  at  this  period,  relative  to  the  dilirilnition  of 
-he  fpoil,  taken  from  Charles  the  Bold,  had  nearly 

(>;)  Sin-.t*r.  p.  140,  141.  L'/trt  de  Verif.  vol.  iii.  p.  594,  595.  Plantin. 

C03  —  20S.  Hondorf.  I'lieatnim  Hiftoria,  p.  .153. 

(S)  I.’Ait  de  Vtrif.  vot.  ii.  p.  323.  Simier.  p,  "14.3  —  147.  PLntin.  p.  224 
-izS.  Memoires  dc  Comines,  liv.  vii. 

-i.  VoL.  I.  C  r.  proved 
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c  A  ?  proved  fa*^al  to  their  union,  and  involved  them  ir 
3  cisdl  war  ;  bur.  by  the  intervention  of  a  patrio' 
hermit,  narred  Nicholas  d’Underwald.  who  quittec 
his  retreat,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  difputes  of  hi; 
countrYmen,  thev  were  amicably  terminated.  Fri 
burs;  and  Soleure,  two  cities,  which  had  long  beer 
■cartiaHv  united  bv  treaty  with  feme  of  the  mem 
ters  of  the  Reivetic  confederacy,  were  incorporatec 
into  the  creneral  leas^ue,  which  encreafed  to  ten  th< 
nuiTiber  of  Cantons  '9'.  Powerful  as  they  wer< 
now  become,  and  iultly  dreaded  by  every  furround 
W£rTeT>ew-ing  power,  vet,  the  heufe  of  Aultria,  un'Aiiling  tc 
tie*  w""'"  rellnquifli  their  antient  claims  of  I'upremacy,  die 
.W-rii.  r^ot  totally  defiit  from  endeavouring  tt)  fubjeef  £wit 
zerland,  before  the  conclufion  of  the  fifteenth  cer. 
turv.  The  emperor,  Frederic  the  Third,  heir  tc 
the*pr.£effioriS  and  pretenfions  of  his  anceftors,  dur 
ing  a  long  reign  of  more  than  fifty  years,  never  Joil 
fizht  of  the  objeef.  Unable,  from  his  poverty  an: 
\\  eaknefs,  to  attack  them  in  perfon,  his  intriguei 
had  produced,  or  fomented  the  invalions,  under 
taken  by  France  and  Burgundy.  Maximilian  the 
^*59  Firft,  his  ftn,  commenced  that,  denominated  the 
Swabian  war,  which  only  confirmed  the  indepen¬ 
dence.  that  it  was  intended  to  lubvert.  He 
receate  dly  defeated,  and  compelled  form.ally  to  re| 
nc^unce  his  title  to  the  territories,  conquered  from 
Ids  tamily  f  lo'- 

i5=c-  ihis uniuccefTui  attempt  of  Maximilian,  maylc 
^re^^^meefieerred  the  laft  effort  to  lliake  the  liberties  of  the 
5wTtzers  ;  who,  after  near  two  centuries  of  avowed, 
or  concealed  hoftility,  on  the  part  of  their  antier.l 
rrafteis,  remained  in  the  undiiiurbcd  enjoyment  ol 
their  well  earned  freedom.  We  are,  from  this  pe. 
nod,  to  view  them  in  another,  and,  in  foir.e  r<^ 

fyj  Stffi'er.  p.  140,  >50.  and  p  i5?— r-o.  Pliitii;.  p  3  54- 
(loj  I  Ea'j-'if-j  j-ij  \ p.  j,  S.uiitr.  p  i'"-— i 

PJaotui-  p  — -.-r 

fnecl-, 
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fpects,  a  lefs  pleafing  point  of  view;  as  flipendia- c  h  a  p- 
ries,  entering  into  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes  or 
powers,  and  occafionally  fuftaining,  or  attacking- 
the  French,  the  Papal,  and  the  Venetian  intereib. 

Even  the  Auftrian  princes,  and  Maximilian  hindelf, 
fo  lately  their  enemy,  availed  himfeli  of  their  affif- 
tance.  The  fame  intrepidity  and  martial  fpirit  ac- The  Helve- 
companied  them  beyond  the  Alps,  which  they  had Iac“"a'i,g* 
difplayed  in  the  defence  of  their  own  invaded  rights ;  ‘i^cnted. 
and  fo  high  was  the  efteem,  entertained  for  their 
valour  and  difcipline,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  that  every  fovereign  was  anxious 
to  fecure  their  friendllaip.  Bafil,  and  Scaffhoufen, 
which  were  admitted  foon  afterwards  into  the  union ; 
and  Appenzel,  which  obtained  the  fame  privilege 
twelve  years  later,  completed  the  number  of  tiur- 
teen  Cantons,  beyond  which  the  confederacy  has 
never  extended  ( 1 1 ).  The  Grifons,  who  inhabited 
the  Rhtetian  Alps,  and  whofe  characler  for  patriot- 
ifm  had  been  eftabliflaed  by  the  fame  fevere  trials, 
to  which  the  Switzers  were  fubjected,  connected 
themfelves  likewife  with  the  Helvetic  body,  in  1498, 
by  the  clofeft  ties  of  alliance  ;  though  they  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  to  remain  a  diftinft  political  Itate,  and  were 
never  entirely  incorporated  into  the  Swils  Repub¬ 
lic  ( 12). 

Previous  to  this  sera,  and  almoft  immediately 
after  the  clofe  of  the  Burgundian  war,  in  1479,  and 
the  following  year,  the  Switzers  were  already  active 
in  the  concerns  of  France  and  Italy.  Louis  the  Treaties 
Eleventh,  who,  by  artfully  inflaming  the  quarrel 
between  the  Cantons  and  Charles  the  Bold,  hadfi'-Can- 
rendered  them  fubfervient  to  his  vindidive  policy, 
omitted  no  means  to  attach  them  clofely  to  his  in- 
terefts.  He  found  that  money  was  one  of  the  moft 

(1 1)  Simler.  p.  177 — 188,  and  p.  195  — 1 99.  Plantin  p.  278,  and  p.  294. 

(12)  Ibid.  p.  21S— 224.  L'Art  de  Verif.  vol.  iii.  p.  596,  597.  Plantin. 
p.  263. 
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•  eflectuil.  Repeated  treaties,  in  which  reciprocal' 
immunities  and  exemptions  were  ftipulated,  but 
which  were  cemented  by  gold,  connected  the  two 
countries.  The  Oantons,  in  1480,  fent  him  a  mili¬ 
tary  aid  ;  and,  under  his  Ton,  Charles  the  Eighth, 
their  foldiers  fought,  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  battle  of 
St.  Aubin,  which  determined  the  fate  of  Bretagne, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Fornoua,  in  the  year  1495, 
which  fecured  the  fafe  retreat  of  Charles  from  Italy, 
after  his  Neapolitan  expedition.  The  furvivors  of 
the  latter  of  thele  enterprizes,  on  their  return  home, 
firft  introduced  among  their  countrymen,  the  fatal 
diftemper,  faid  to  have  been  brought  by  Columbus 
from  the  New  World,  and  which  they  contracted 
during  their  flay  at  Naples  ( 13  '. 

One  of  the  moft  difgraceful.circurnftances  in  the 
annals  of  Switzerland,  is  the  furrender  of  Louis 
Sforza,  duke  of  Milan.  That  unfortunate  prince, 
befieged  in  the  city  of  Novarra,  by  the  forces  of 
France,  and  repoling  on  the  valour  and  adherence 
of  five  tlioufand  Sw  itzers,  experienced  a  treatment 
unworthy  their  national  character.  He  was  not 
only  abandoned,  but  betrayed.  Having,  in  order 
to  effect  his  efcape,  afiumed  a  military  difguife,  and 
mixed  in  the  ranks  of  his  auxiliary  friends,  a  pri¬ 
vate  foldicr  difeovered,  and  delivered  him  up  to 
Louis  the  Twelfth.  A  captivity,  which  only  termi¬ 
nated  with  his  life,  was  the  confequence :  but  an 
indelible  Lain  attached  to  the  act ;  and  fo  fenfible 
were  the  Cantons  to  the  infamy  incurred  by  it,  that 
they  endeavoured  to  expiate  his  guilt,  by  ir.flicling 
on  the  individual  who  had  diflionoured  them,  a 
public  and  ignominious  death  (14'.  Ihey  glori- 
oufly  repaired  their  crime,  fome  years  afterwards, 
on  the  fame  fpot,  as  if  determined  to  efface  its  re- 


(13}  Sitrler  p.  li.-,  14?,  and  p.  170,  171,  and  p  188,  189,  Hottingcr. 
p  416.  Pianiin.  p.  :.65. 

(i6'j  Siinlei.  p.  174,  175. 
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mcmbrance,  by  rendering  to  Maximilian,  fon  and 
fucceffor  of  Louis  Sforza,  the  moft  important  fer- 
vices.  It  is  rarely,  that  in  the  hiliory  of  nations, 
vve  hnd  the  fault  and  the  atonement  fo  clofeiy 
united. 

Louis  the 'Twelfth,  during  thecourfe  of  his  reign, 
had  derived  from  the  Switzers,  the  fame  afTiftance, 
as  his  prcdecefTors ;  but  an  injudicious  parfimony, 
joined  to  home  mortifying  infulrs,  on  the  part  of 
the  king  of  France,  converted  their  attachment  into 
an  inveterate  enmity.  Determined  on  revenge, 
they  floeked  to  their  ffandards  with  fuch  eagernels, 
that  they  lolely'  demanded,  without  receivin-g  any 
pay,  to  be  led  againft  tiie  French,  who  were  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  fiege  of  Novarra.  Maximilian  Sforza, 
with  four  thoufand  Switzers,  had  retreated  to  that 
city,  and  could  not  long  maintain  himfelf  againft 
the  aflailants.  Only  eight  thoufand  men,  destitute 
of  cavalry,  magazines,  or  artillery,  and  unfupport- 
ed  by  any  aid,  except  their  own  enthufiafm,  having 
formed  a  junciion  with  their  countrymen,  ventured 
to  attack  the  marefchal  I'rivullio  in  an  entrenched 
camp,  fortified  with  twenty-two  pieces  of  cannt)n. 
Their  battalions,  though  repeatedly  Iwept  av/ay  by 
the  difeharge  of  the  French  artillery,  advanced  in 
Older,  leapt  the  trenches,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy 
with  an  impetuofity,  that  rendered  all  refillance  in- 
cfleclual.,  The  victory  wms  complete ;  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  reflitution  of  the  Milanefe  to  Maximi¬ 
lian,  of  which  their  defedion  had  deprived  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Even  the  Italian  wi  iters  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  though  little  difpofed  to  magnify,  or  exagge¬ 
rate  the  Swifs  exploits,  have  ventured  to  compare 
the  battle  of  Novarra,  with  the  moft  fublime  actions 
of  antiquity.  Not  content  with  having  inflicted 
on  Louis  the  Twelfth  this  exemplary  chaftifemient, 
they  entered  the  province  of  Burgundy,  laid  flegs 
to  Dijon,  the  capital,  and  could  fcarcely  be  induced. 
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kingdom  (15). 

At  the  acceffion  of  Francis  the  Firft,  to  the  crown 
of  France,  that  prince  exerted  every  endeavour  to 
mollify  their  refentment ;  and  to  obtain,  if  not  their 
affiliance,  at  lead,  their  neutrality,  during  his  inva- 
fion  of  the  Milanefe.  But,  the  Cantons,  irritated 
the  infracdon  of  the  articles,  which  had  been 


at 


Battle  of 
Will  ifillollO. 


agreed  on  with  his  predecefTor,  and  ftimulated  by 
the  fuggeftions  of  the  celebrated  Schiener,  bifhop  of 
Sion,  in  the  Valais,  rejeided  the  offers  of  the  king, 
at  the  moment  when  the  conditions  w'ere  on  the 
point  of  adjuftment.  The  memorable  battle  of 
Marignano  enfued.  After  near  two  days  of  obfti- 
nate  conflicl,  the  Switzers,  rather  worfted  than 
vanquifhed,  fullenly  and  flowly  retreated.  But, 
their  retreat  bore  no  refemblance  to  flight :  they 
placed  their  wounded  in  the  center  of  the  army, 
marched  in  complete  order,  back  to  Milan  ;  and 
even,  in  this  fituation,  impreffed  with  fo  much  re- 
fpeef,  the  French  forces,  though  victorious,  that 
not  the  flighteft  attempt  was  made  to  impede  or 
purfue  them  (16).  Francis,  charmed  with  their 
valour,  and  penetrated  with  a  fenfe  of  their  politi¬ 
cal  importance,  judged  it  expedient  to  fecure  their 
future  friendfhip,  at  almoft  any  price.  He  fucceed- 
tV^French"  ^d  in  his  object,  and  concluded  with  the  Republic 
crown.  two  fucceffive  treaties,  by  which  he  rendered  their 
troops  fubjeft  to  all  his  projects  of  ambition.  It 
ought  not,  however,  be  omitted,  that  only  twelve 
of  the  thirteen  Cantons  could  ever  be  induced  to 
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compact  of  fo  binding  a  nature  ;  and  which. 


(i:')  Slmltr  p.  IQI  — 193.  L’Art  de  Verif.  vol.  iii.  p.  595-  Machiavel. 
liv.  I’,  chap,  xvii.  Guicciatdini,  liv.  xi,  Piantin.  p.  290 — 293. 


(16)  Sii'.ilti.  j.  20^—206.  Guiccii rdini,  liv.  xii.  Paul  Jovius,  liv.  xv. 


Planlin,  p.  295 — 300, 
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in  fome  meafure,  compelled  them_  to  enter  into  c  h  a  p. 
every  war,  however  unjuft,  in  which  the  French  d  < 
monarchy  might  be  eventually  involved.  Zurich,  ^1521- 
alienated  by  the  inflammatory  harangues  of  the  car¬ 
dinal  bilhop  of  Sion;  and  ftill  more  fenfible  to  the 
exhortations  of  the  famous  Zuinglius,  who  intro- 
duced  the  reformation  into  his  native  country,  and 
who  forcibly  depictured  the  immorality  of  adopting 
all  the  political  refentments  of  a  foreign  power; 
pertinacioufly  refuled  to  be  included  in  the  alliance, 
or  to  partake  of  the  French  largefles(i7\  Great, Priviie^^es, 
and  decifive  privileges  were  accorded  to  Francis,  by 
the  fecond  treaty.  He  w'as  authorized,  at  his  plea-  Fhit. 
fure,  to  levy  in  Switzerland,  from  fix  thoufand,  to 
lixteen  thoufand  men,  and  to  name  all  the  fuperior 
officers.  This  body  of  troops  was  to  be  entirely  at 
his  devotion,  and  to  act  againft  any  ftate  or  power, 
indifferently.  In  return  for  fuch  conceffions,  which 
fecured  him  a  military  force  ever  ready  to  march, 
he  manifefted  his  liberality  to  the  Helvetic  union  ; 
and  befides  the  immediate  payment  of  a  large  fum, 
to  the  league  colleflively,  he  ftipulated  an  annual 
donation  in  future  to  each  feparate  Canton  (18). 

On  the  deceafe  of  Francis  theFirft,  his  fon  Henry  i5-)9- 
the  Second  renewed,  and  even  more  clofely  cemen- 
ted  the  alliance ;  but  Bern,  as  well  as  Zurich,  de- 
clined  to  be  comprehended  ;  efteeming  the  principle 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  contrary  to  the  immu¬ 
table  rules  of  morality  and  juftice.  The  .eleven  re¬ 
maining  Cantons  did  not  the  lefs  ratify  the  compacl, 
which  became  permanent  and  hereditary  (  19). 
Charles  the  Ninth  confirmed  his  father’s  engage¬ 
ments;  and  that  prince,  during  the  civil  wars 
againft  his  proteftant  fubjeefs,  repeatedly  derived, 

(t7)  Simler.  p.  206—212.  Plantin.  p.  302. 

(iS)  Simler.  p.  275— 2S3.  Planrin  p.  502. 

^ly)  Plantin.  p.  33J.  Simler.  p. 283— 285. 
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^  ^xit.  fidelity  and  valour  of  their  troops,  thq^ 


i<-4- 

Sla'C  Ot 
Sttiver- 


mofi;  important  fervices.  in  the  battle  of  I)reux„ 
they  extorted  involuntary  applaufes  from  their  ene- 
mies.  At  the  memorable  retreat  of  Meaux,  Fifer, 
witii  lix  thcufand  Switzers,  received  the  young 
king,  his  mother,  Catherine  of  Medecis,  and  thi 
whole  royal  fanrily,  into  the  center  of  their  bat¬ 
talions  :  and  oppofing  their  pikes  to  the  attack  of 
the  Hugonot  cavalry,  conduced  Charles  in  fiifety 
to  Paris  ;  20"'. 

After  this  fliort  review  of  the  outlines  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  Switzei  land,  it  is  recjuiiite  to  furvey  their 
nj4atihi.fituation  in  1574  ;  and  it  may  not  be  unpleafing  to 
compare  it  with  the  earlier  periods  of  their  political 
exiftence.  d  hey  were,  in  many  refpecds,  efientiaily 
aitei  ed  from  the  tude  and  uncultivated  people,  whom 
the  Auftrian  opprelTion  drove  torefiflance,  and  who 
were  unacquainted  with  every  fcience,  except  that 
Letters,  of  w^ar.  In  the  courfe  of  near  three  centuries,  a. 
degree  of  refinement  had  gradually  been  introduced 
among  the  fiiore  opulent  Cantons,  and  had  foftened 
the  manners  of  their  inhabitants.  As  early  as  the 
year  1449,  Pius  the  Second,  who,  previous  to  hisi 
elevation  to  the  papacy,  had  been  fecretary  to  the 
general  council,  convoked  at  Bafil  ;  founded  in  that 
Senisnarics  city,  a  univerhiy  (21).  Seminaries  for  the  inftruc- 
o.  youth,  were  fuccefhvely  eftablifhed  at  Bern. 

Zurich,  and  Laufanne.  1  he  introduction  afid  ftudy 
of  letters  were  facilitated,  by  the  printing  houfes, 
opened  in  the  two  former  of  thole  places,  and  at 
Geneva  ;  which  laft  city,  from  its  vicinity,  and 
dole  alliance  with  the  Cantoj)s,  might  be  reo-arded 
as  almoh  an  integral  part  of  the  Helvetic  confede- 
^  A  very  ccnfiderable,  and  lucrative  com- 


raev  a : 


(ao)  Plant:!!,  p,  546. 

(zi)  Plamin.  p.  ain.  Simler.  p,  302. 
Pnmin.  p.  302. 
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rnercc  was  carried  on,  in  the  article  of  books,  with  chap. 
which  Switzerland  furniflied  France  and  Italy  (23). 

'J’heir  clofe  connexions  with  the  French  crown  in- 
troduced  a  circulation  of  money ;  and  the  troops, 
c  n  antly  retained  in  its  fervice,  at  their  return 
home,  with  the  vices,  brought  the  improvements 
of  a  more  poliflied  nation. 

Thefe  remarks  were,  however,  principally  appli-  condUiou 
'Cable  to  the  Cantons  borderinc^  on  the  Rhine,  or  the  • 

mountain* 

Jake  ot  Geneva.  Among  the  mountainous  ones,  ousCm- 
the  primitive  fimplicity  of  the  earlier  times,  ftilL®"'- 
.  fubfifled,  and  civilization  had  faintly  penetrated. 

:  Their  ceremonies,  laws,  and  'ufages,  had  fuffered 
little  alteration.  The  catholic  religion,  which  had 
been  expelled  from  Bern,  Zurich,  and  feveral  others 
of  the  more  fertile  Cantons,  maintained  itfelf  among 
the  higheft  Alps,  in  all  its  purity  and  bigotry.  The 
doctrines  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  Calvin,  which 
;  had  Ipread  over  fo  large  a  portion  of  Europe,  were 
:  eagerly  imbibed  by  the  bwitzers.  But,  the  fame 
:  religious  difference  of  opinion'  which  had  rudely 
,  agitated  the  Germ/an  empire,  and  fubverted  France  ; 

caufed  little  effervefcence,  and  no  animofity,  amono- 
1  a  people,  whofe  organs  and  pallions  w’er^  lefs  delicate 
and  fufceptibic.  ^  Ihey  retained  the  fame  mutual  Moderation 
aftedion  for  their  comm.on  country,  and  the  fame 
ardour  to  unite  for  its  defence.  In  the  two  Cantons 
f  of  Claris  and  Appenzel,  there  was  not  any  predo- 
(^minaiit  religion  ;  and  in  the  frtt  of  thofe,  on  the 
anniverfary  of  the  vidory  of  Naefels,  which  was 
)  gained  over  tlie  a\uftrians,  in  when  three 

:  hundred  and  eighty  Switzers  defeated  nine  thoufand 
■  of  their  enemies ;  the  fermon,  preached  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  was  delivered  alternately  by  the  catholic  prieft 
and  the  Calvinift  minifter  (24).  ’ 

(23^  Galluzzi,  vo!.  iii.  p.  315. 

(23)  Simier.  p.  390-3^5.  ^  / 
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As  their  tenets  of  faith  were  different,  fo  were 
their  forms  of  government.  The  three  earlieft 
Cantons,  Uri,  Sc'hwitz,  and  Underwaid,  fmall,  and 
deftitute  of  cities,  were  pure  democracies  ;  and  they 
were  imitated  in  this  mode  of  conftitution,  by  Zug, 
Claris,  and  Appenzel  (25 '.  But,  the  larger  and 
more  wealthy  members  of  the  union,  embraced  an 
ariftocratic  government  ;  or,  at  leaft  one,  in  which 
that  principle  ftrongly  predominated (26).  Througly 
out  every  part  of  Switzerland,  the  laws  were  impli¬ 
citly  obeyed,  and  rigidly  enforced.  Property  was 
more  fecure  than  in  any  European  Rate  ;  and  while 
Italy,  through  ail  its  various  fovereignties,  was  in- 
lelled  with  robbers,  who  rendered  the  public  roads 
nnfafe;  the  raeaneft  and  moft  unprotecled  indivi¬ 
dual  travelled  through  the  Cantons,  without  alarm 
or  moleflation  (27).  This  fuperiority  was  one  ol 
the  moft  enviable  circumftances,  attached  to  their 
freedom  ;  and  refulted,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
extermination  of  the  numerous  feudal  tyrants,  w'ho 
had  long  committed  depredations  on  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  people,  with  impunity.  Their  hof- 
pitality  was  a  charafteriftic  virtue  ;  but,  intoxica¬ 
tion  too  frequently  accompanied  and  difgraced  their 
public  feftivals.  *  Songs,  commemorative  of  the 
viclories,  obtained  by  the  firft  Switzers,  over  their 
opprefiors,  ufually  exhilarated  thefe  banquets,  and 
kept  alive  the  fpirit,  which  had  given  birth  to  the 
Republic  (28).  The  jurifprudence  was,  like  every 
other  inftkution,  limple  and  concife.  If  the  inter 
ference  of  friends  was  ineffectual  to_  produce  a  re 
conciliation  between  the  two  parties  in  litigation, 
the  council,  which  was  ufually  affembled  at  Baden. 


(25)  Simler.  p.  287,  288. 

(26)  Ibid.  p.  288. 

(27)  Simler.  p.  306,  307. 

(28)  ibid.  p.  30t,  and  p.  307~3ii- 

proccedec 
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proceeded  to  try  and  determine  the  caufe,  not  by  c  h  p. 
the  principles  or  ordinances  of  the  Roman,  or  civil  ^ 
law  ;  but,  by  the  didates  of  equity,  and  the  ufages  1574, 
immemorially  received  among  the  people.  The  ne- 
celTary  confequence  of  fo  fuccind  a  form  of  trial, 
was  to  extinguilh,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  delays 
and  chicane,  that  too  frequently  accompany  and 
difgrace  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  in  countries  which 
boaft  of  higher  civilization  (29). 

But,  the  political  feature,  which  diftinguiflied  the  Military 
Switzers,  from  every  other  European  nation,  and  Y’”' 
which  gave  them  a  manifeft  fuperiority  over  all, 
was  their  military  fldll  and  difcipline.  Unlike  to 
the  inhabitants  of  France,  or  Germany,  where  the 
profeffion  of  arms  was  confined  to  a  fev/,  whofe 
choice  and  genius  determined  them  to  embrace  it ; 
throughout  all  the  Cantons,  the  meaneft  peafant 
was  born  a  foltlier.  He  was,  from  his  cradle,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  weapons,  ufed  in  war  ; 
and  inured  to  the  viciflitudes  of  cold,  hunger,  and 
fatigue.  Nature,  independent  of  pradice,  had  pe¬ 
culiarly  qualified  them  for  the  field,  by  the  charac- 
teriftic  virtues  of  patience,  fubmilTion,  and  the 
endurance  of  hardlhips  without  murmur,  or  re¬ 
volt  (30;.  Their  affedion  towards  eacJi  other, 
which  was  almoft  fraternal,  and  their  difpofition  to 
extend  mutual  kindnefs,  difcriminated  them,  in  an 
eminent  manner,  from  the  German  mercenaries  of 
that  age,  denominated  Landfquenets,  who  ferved 
in  the  armies  of  France  and  Spain.  The  Switzers 
were  rarely  engaged  in  private  quarrels,  and  were 
exprcfsly  enjoined  by  the  magiftrates,  to  forget 
every  perfonai  injury,  and  to  difmifs  all  refentment, 
while  ading  together  in  the  camp,  againif  an  ene- 

(29')  Simler.  p.  302 — 304,  and  p.  3J7_329. 

(50)  Ibid.  p.  291,  59’, 

my. 
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c  H  A  p.  my  (30*  Roman  difcipline  was  not  more  fe 

vere  :  they  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  tc 
IJ74.  quit  their  ranks,  or  to  plunder,  before  the  viclory 
was  completely  gained  ;  and  the  inoft  facred  regarc 
to  every  edifice,  appropriated  to  religious  ufes,  a; 
well  as  to  the  honour  and  fafety  of  w’oinen,  was  in¬ 
culcated  and  enforced  (32  h 

intintry.  The  Swifs  infantry  of  that  century,  w^as  regarded 
as  the  moft  invincible  in  Europe,  and  able  to  ftanc 
the  Ihock  of  cavalry,  without  breaking,  or  difor- 
dering  their  ranks.  At  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in 
1562,  between  the  Hugonots,  and  the  forces  ol 
Charles  the  Ninth,  the  French  and  German  horfe 
in  the  fervice  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  repeatedly 
charged  the  Swifs  battalions  :  almoft  all  the  officer? 
w  ere  put  to  the  fword  ;  but,  the  troops  rallied 
three  times,  preferved  their  order,  and  rcpulfeci 
Avnour  the  affiiilants.  In  1574?  their  oflenfive  weapon' 
ana  wta-  confided  of  the  harquebufs,  halberd,  and  two  edgec 
fword ;  but,  their  principal  and  didinguifliine 
ftrength  lay  in  their  pikes,  which  w^ere  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  and  being  eroded,  prefented,  like  the 
Phalanx  of  the  Macedonians,  an  impenetrable  forefi 
of  fpears  (33)-  The  defen  five  armour,  worn  by  the 
private  fol'diers,  varied  according  to  their  ability 
and  choice.  Some  were  covered  with  a  flrirt  oi 
mail,  a  corflet,  or  a  cuirafs  ;  but,  the  meaner  fon 
contented  themfelves  with  a  helmet  ;  and  fubdituted 
the  hides  of  oxen  or  bears,  in  the  place  of  iron 
armour.  Every  Sw  itzer  wore  on  his  head,  a  plume, 
partly  white,  and  partly  of  the  colour  of  theenfign 
of  his  peculiar  Canton  j  befides  which,  they  had  on 
their  breads,  a  white  crofs.  It  is  not  undeferving 
of  remark,  that  the  military  mufic,  then  in  ufe^ 


(31)  Sirtiler.  p.  296 — 298. 
liZ)  Ibid.  p.  199,  3C0. 

(55)  Ibid.  p.  305,  and  p.  294. 
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svas  precifely  the  fame  which  is  ftill  common  in  qr-  chap. 
nies;  namely,  the  drum,  fife,  and  trumpet  (34). 
iVhen  their  fidelity,  intrepidity,  and  (kill,  are  con- 
idered,  it  cannot  he  matter  of  turprize,  that  every 
prince  was  defirous  to  fecure  their  friendfliip  ;  and 
hat  they  frequently,  during  the  fixtcenth  century, 
:ompeIled  victory  to  incline  towards  that  fide,  who'fe 
nterclts  they  efpoufed. 

(34)  .SlirJer.  p.  CQ5,  154. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 


HOUSE  of  AUSTRIA. 

Rife  and  elevation  of  the  hoiife  of  HapJburg.—EleUion 
of  Frederic  the  Third,  to  the  Imperial  dignity. — 
CharaBer,  and  reign  of  Maximilian  the  firfl. — 
Review  of  the  great  features  of  the  adminijiration  and 
policy  of  Charles  the  Fifth. — His  abdication. — Accef- 
fon  of  Ferdinand  the' Firfl. — Condition  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  at  that  period. — Reign  of  Ferdinand. — 
CharaBer  of  that  monarch,  and  of  Maximilian  the 
Second,  his  fiiccejfor. — Toleration  of  Maximilian. — 
State  and  limits  of  the  Imperial  power,  in  1574.-^ 
Want  of  revenues,  or  fuppUes. — Prerogatives  exercif- 
ed  by  the  emperors. — Ceremonial. — Condition  of  Hun¬ 
gary. — ContraBed  authority  of  Maximilian  in  Aujiria. 
— Revenues. — State  of  the  clergy. — General  Re¬ 
flexions. 

CHAP.  ry^HE  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftrla,  which,  from 
uSio  J  •  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  the  treaty  of 
o.igin,  and  \Yefl:phalia,  imprefled  Europe  with  fo  much  appre- 
th^w^fhenfion,  was  due  to  the  vigour  and  ability  of  Ro. 
Auftria.  dolph  of  Hapfburg.  That  prince  v/as  unanimoufly 
chofen  to  fill  the  imperial  throne,  after  a  long  ftate 
of  interregnum  and  anarchy,  which  followed  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Having  vanquiihed  Ottocar, 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  difoiembered  from  his  do¬ 
minions. 
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minions,  the  extenfive  duchies  of  Aufiria,  Styrla,^  ^ 
Carinthia,  and  Carniola  ;  Rodolph,  with  the  confent 
of  the  diet,  affembled  at  Augfburg,  conferred  thofe 
fiefs  on  his  elded  fon,  Albert.  (1)  Uie^Firft. 

Notwithftanding  the  facility,  with  which  the  em- 
peror  procured  fo  important  an  invefliture,  he  was 
unable  to  fecure  to  Albert  the  fucceffion  to  the  im¬ 
perial  crown ;  which  the  latter  did  not  obtain  till 
after  the  battle  of  Gelheini,  when  he  dethroned 
Adolphus  of  Naffau.  On  the  death  of  Albert,  ten  ugS, 
years  afterwards,  his  fon  Frederic,  who  afpired  to  the 
fame  dignity,  was  taken  prifoner  by  his  competitor, 

Louis  of  Bavaria  ;  and  the  houfe  of  Audria,  for  more 
than  a  century,  funk  into  its  original  obfcurity, 
while  the  family  of  Luxembourg  rofe.  By  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Albert,  duke  of  Audria,  wdth  the  daucrhter 
of  Sigifmund,  lad  emperor  of  the  dynady  of  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  he  inherited,  on  that  monarcii’s  deceafe,  the 
kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  to  which  was  >437- 
added  in  the  following  year,  the  imperial  dignity. 

Bur,  Albert,  who  might  have  founded  a  powerful 
race  of  princes,  and  who  poflelTed  talents,  civil  and 
military,  was  carried  off  by  a  premature  end.  1  he 
eletfors,  affembled  to  fupply  his  place,  chofcrFrederic, 
duke  of  Styria,  his  coufin.  (2) 

It  was  not  pofiible  to  have  made  a  feledion,  lefs  1439-149?. 
calculated  to  fupport  the  majedy,  annexed  to  the  title 
of  chief  of  the  empire.  Frederic  the  third  poffefled  r'hird’totFc 
neither  the  perfonal  qualities,  nor  the  revenues  and 
territories,  indifpen fable  to  infpire  refpeOt,  and  en-^ 
force  obedience.  In  an  age,  when  the  only  honou¬ 
rable  proftllion  was  that  of  arms,  and  when  chivalry 
diffufed  univerfally  a  martial  fpirit  through  all  the 
higher  orders  of  fociety,  Frederic  betraytal  no  apti¬ 
tude  for  war.  Slow,  irrefolute,  and  deditute  of  fa- changer 
ients  for  conveying,  or  executing  enterprizes  of  dif- 


priDCu 


(1)  Annates  <Ie  I’Empire,  p.  148.  L’Art  cle  Veiif.  vol  i!  p 

(2)  Anualcsdcl’Empue,  j).  344-347-  E’Au  dc  Vciif.  voi.ii.  p.  37. 
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CHAP,  ficulty  ;  he  remained,  during  the  courfe  of  his  long 
reign,  a  quiet,  and  almoft  an  indiiPerent  fpectator  of 
I459-I.J93.  the  diffenfions  which  arofe  in  the  empire,  or  exerted 
himfelf  ineffeftually  for  their  fupp  effioii.  Far  from 
being  mailer  even  of  Auhria,  and  its  dependencies, 
he  was  involved  in  conrefts  with  the  other  princes  ot 
Wcaknefs  liis  family,  for  Styria,  and  Carinthia.  The  Imperial 
ot  Fredeiic.^j-Q^^,^  was  Only  a  fplendid  title,  ftripped  of  the  reve- 
nue,  by  which  alone  its  ppfTt  fior  could  diflate  to  the 
great  vaflals,  with  whom  he  was  lurrounded.  Ihe 
nobility  of  his  hereditary  dominions  retufed  to  aid 
him  in  that  quality,  or  to  accompany  him  in  any  ex¬ 
peditions,  foreign  to  the  interefls  of  their  own  duchy. 
From  all  the  provinces  of  his  patrimonial  inheritance, 
he  only  drew  the  annual  fum  of  fourteen  thoufand 
marks  of  filver ;  and  the  nominal  fucceffor  of  the 
Cxfars,  w'as  inferior  in  pecuniary  refources,  to  the 
meanell  prince  of  Italy,  (j) 

Thefe  internal  defeds  were  aggravated  by  exter¬ 
nal  attacks  and  misfortunes.  '  His  brother,  Albert, 
befieged  him  in  Vienna  ;  and  a  more  pov/erful  ene¬ 
my,  the  celebrated  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Flun- 
gary,  after  ravaging  Auflrin,  ultimately  effeded  its 
conqueft ;  and  ellabliflied  himfelf  in  the  capital,  of 
which  he  maintained  poflclHon  till  his  death.  ^  Frede¬ 
ric,  during  feveral  years,  expelled  from  his  native 
dominions,  led  a  wandering  and  ignominious  life; 
transferring  his  refidence  to  various  cities  of  the 
German  empire,  and  retaining  little  more  than  the 
external  infignia  of  the  imperial  rank.  Yet,  in  this 
Hate  of  humiliation  and  depreflion,  the  future  great- 
nefs  of  his  houfe  was  hlently  preparing  to  unfold  it- 
felf,  and  to  ^flonifh  Europe.  By  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Albert,  and  the  refignation  of  Sigifmund, 
Aiiftriaii  his  couGn,  count  of  dyrol,  the  patrinrony  of  the  Au- 
greatncfs.  family  bccame  again  united  under  one  head. 


Scl-midt.  Kiftoire  e’er-  Allemans,  vol. 
eJe  Vtrif.  voi.  ii.  p.  3“,  38. 
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Matthias  Corvinus  having  left  no  legitimate  defcen-c  hap, 
danrs,  Vienna,  and  the  province  of  Auftria,  returned 
to  Frederic  ;  and  he  eventually  fecured  the  right  chaiac- 
fucceffion  of  the  Burgundian  princes,  by  the  marri- 
age  of  his  only  fon,  Maximilian,  with  Mary,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heirefs  of  Charles  the  Bold.  He  even  pro¬ 
cured  the  election  of  Maximilian,  as  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  devolved  on  hi.n  the  Imperial  crown,  fome 
years  afterwards,  at  his  ov/n  deceafe.  (4.) 

Of  a  character  widely  different  from  that  of  his  M?ximUian 
father,  the  new  emperor  difplayed  talents  and  quaii- 
ties,  which  might  have  capacitated  him  for  atchiev- 
ing  tlie  mofl  difficult  enterprifes,  if  he  had  been  pro¬ 
perly  fupportid.  Aftive,  and  ardent  to  fignalizo 
liinifelf,  he  poffelfed  equally  the  valour  and  conduof, 
rcquifite  to  command  armies.  Generous  even  to 
profufion,  he  partook,  in  no  degree,  of  the  parfimo- 
ny,  with  which  Frederic  was,  perhaps  unjuftly,  re- 
[rroached.  Affable  in  his  manners,  beneficent  in  his 
lifpofition,  and  born  with  an  elevation  of  mind, 
tvhich  never  forfook  him  under  the  feverefl  reverfes 
af fortune;  Maximilian  was  confeffedly,  one  of  the 
■nofl  amiable  and  accompliflied  princes  of  the  age. 
dut,  the  fame  defcd  of  revenues,  which  had  render¬ 
ed  his  predeceffor  weak  and  contemptible,  operated 
o  retard,  ordifconcert  every  projed,  by  which  he  hop¬ 
ed  to  augment  the  Imperial  power,  or  to  enlarge  his 
erritories.  (5)  The  early  and  premature  death  of 
dary  of  Buf^undy,  his  wife,  had  deprived  him  of 
iny  participation  in  the  government  of  the  Tow 
Countries  ;  which,  during  the  minority  of  Philip, 
lis  fon,  was  conduced  by  a  council  of  date,  from 
vhich  Maximilian  was  wholly  excluded.  The 
)rinces  of  (he  empire,  inflead  of  contributing  to  his 
.ggrandizement,  viewed  his  efiorts  with  indifference,  prince. 

(4lSchmidt.  vol  v.  p.  296—301,  and  p.  333—336.  L’Art  de  Verif.  vol, 
i.  p.  3H,  and  vol.  iii,  p.  536,  577. 

(5}  Schmidt,  vol.  V.  p.  363—365,  and  p.  389.  PfefTel.  Abiege  Chronol. 

’Allemagne,  vol.  ii.  p,  60. 
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c  ^  A  p.  or  watched  them  with  jealous  apprehenfion  ;  and  his 
own  dominions  were  unequal  to  fuppofting  foreign 
3, >53  -1519.  wars,  of  facilitating  his  views  of  ambition. 

To  this  iffemediabie  deficiency,  may  be  traced, 
and  juftiy  attributed,  all  the  failures  and  difappoint- 
ments  of  his  reign.  Repulfed  by  the  Venetians  in 
his  attempt  to  force  a  paffage  through  their  territories, 
on  his  way  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  pope,  he  faw  his  perfon  arid  dignity 
alike  expofed  to  contempt.  He  had  been  equally 
unfortunate,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  reign,  in  the 
wars  which  he  fucceffively  undertook  againil  France 
Li’»-ue  of  and  Switzerland.  The  league  of  Cambray,  when 
Cambiay.  tijg  nioft  powcrful  fovereigT'iS  of  Europe,  formed  a 
combination  to  humble  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and 
in  which  the  emperor  occupied  a  dildinguifhed  place; 
appeared  to  offer  him  a  favourable  occafion  for  re¬ 
covering  his  honour,  while  he  augmented  his  pof- 
felfions,  at  the  expence  of  that  Commonwealth, 
Maximilian  over-ran,  without  refiftance,  the  unpro- 
tedled  provinces  of  Venice  ;  captured  Verona,  Vi- 
cenza,  and  Padua ;  and  already  flattered  himfelf  with 
reviving  the  Imperial  name  and  fun£l:ions,  which  had 
been  fo  long  forgotten  in  Italy.  But,  the  gradual 
dereliction  of  his  allies,  his  own  want  of  pecuniar^ 
refources,  and  the  defperate  efforts  of  the  Venetians, 
loon  undeceived  him  ;  and  ultimately  compelled  hinf 
to  accept  an  equivalent  in  money  for  Verona,  th^ 
only  conquefl  that  he  had  retained.  'I'hefe  repeated 
mortifications  and  difgraces,  which  accompanied  hini 
to  the  termination  of  his  life,  were,  however,  amplj 
compenl'ated  by  the  riung  greatnefs  of  his  houfel 
?.apidpro-  The  arch-dnke  Philip,  his  fou,  had,  in  right  of  hii 
gitfiion  of  marriage  with  Joanna,  dauguter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Au(fr°?°^ifabella’  prepared  for  Charles,  his  heir,  the  fucceffioii 
to  Spain,  Naples,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  ne\* 
world  beyond  the  Atlantic,  recently  difeovered  b) 
Coiumbus.  If,  to  fo  many  kingdoms  and  provincei 
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of  Europe  and  America,  could  be  joined  the  Tmperi-  chap. 
al  crown,  a  more  powerful  monarch  muft  arife,  than 
had  been  feen  fince  Charlemagne.  The  lad  years  of 
Maximilian  were  gratified  by  this  exhilarating  pro- 
fpetb,  though  its  entire  accomplifhment  did  not  take 
place  till  after  his  deceafe;  butj  his  negotiations  in 
the  Elefloral  College  greatly  facilitated  the  elevation 
of  his  grandfon,  Charles,  to  the  dignity  of  chief  of 
the  empire.  That  event  forms  an  important  mra  in 
the  hiflory  of  modern  Europe.  (6) 

Charles  the  Fifth  had  fcarcely  attained  his  twenti-  r5r9-r53o. 
eth  year,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Imperial  throne;  Re'gn  of 
and  the  choice  of  a  prince,  already  mafler  of  fuch 
extenfive  dominions,  appeared,  on  a  nrll  view,  to 
menace  the  extinction  of  the  Germanic  fyftein  and 
liberties,  in  cafe  the  new  fovereign  fhould  be  poiTe.fT- 
:  ed  of  ability,  and  not  deficient  in  ambition.  '1  he 
princes,  and  cities  of  the  empire,  who  had  fuccefs- 
fully  refifled  every  effort  of  Frederic  and  Maximili¬ 
an,  whofe  fcanty  refources  incapacitated  them  to  un¬ 
dertake  any  enterprize  of  duration  or  magnitude  ; 
might  find  their  united  ftrength  unequal  to  contend¬ 
ing  with  an  emperor,  fuftained  by  the  troops  of  Spain, 

:  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  in  addition  to  thofe, 

■  furiiiflied  by  the  patrimony  of  his  Aufirian  doinini- qt^naciesta 
ons.  But,  on  a  clofer  examination,  the  circum- a'. 

I  fiances  which  had  feerned  to  facilitate,  did,  in  fail,  bitraryj^ow. 

■  augment  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt.  Poffeffions 
vail,  and  fo  disjointed,  w-ere  not  only  fubjcfl  to  inva- 

I  fion  ;  but,  could  fcarccly  be  united  in  any  great 
operation  of  offenfive  war  ;  and  it  was  natural  to  con- 
i  elude,  that,  whatever  anxiety  the  king  of  Spain  had 
evinced  to  attain  to  the  firfl  dignity  of  the  chrifliaii 
[World,  he  could  not  dedicate  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  or  atttniion  to  the  afi'airs  of  the  empire. 

-  (61  Pfeffel.  Abrege  Chronol.  d’Alicmagiie, vol  ii.p.  75  —  iripaflim.  Anna- 

Icj,  de  I’Empiie.  p  369 — 393,  L’Art  de  Verif.  vol.  ii.  p.  39.  40.  Slhiridt. 
i  vU.  v.p.  soo — 482  pallim. 
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CHAP.  The  whole  reign  of  Charles  affords  proofs  of  the 
juftice  and  folidity  of  this  reafoning.  During  the 
courfe  of  more  than  twenty  years,  from  his  election 
to  the  year  1540,  he  only  made  three  fhort  vifits  to 
Germany  ;  and  w'as  continually  occupied  in  the 
oiher  kngdoms  fubje£l  to  his  government,  or  in  the 
expeditions  which  he  undertook  againfl  Francis  the 
Firfl,  Solyman  the  Second,  and  Barbaroffa.  His 
impatience  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  imperial  crown, 
•after  his  eledion,  had,  it  is  true,  induced  him,  at  a 
moment  when  Spain  was  menaced  with  a  dangerous 
rebellion,  to  embark  from  that  country,  for  Flanders. 
At  the  rifk  of  lofing  his  hereditary  dominions,  he 
proceeded  to  Aix  la  Chapelk;  from  whence  he  conti¬ 
nued  his  progrefs  to  Worms,  and  entered  on  the 
functions  of  his  office  in  the  Diet,  convoked  for  the 
purpofe  of  extinguifhing  the  troubles,  excited  by  the 
Donation  of  Reformation.  But,  Charles  gave  an  inconteftible 
■AuiWo  proof,  that  ambition  was  not  fo  predominant  a  fea- 
duke  Ferdi-ture  of  his  chara^cr,  as  to  exclude  the  emotions  of 
nand.  affeclions,  and  the  dictates  of  generofity  ;  by  ceding, 
at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  to  his  brother,  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  all  the  inheritance,  devolved  to  him  from 
Maximilian,  their  grandfather.  The  dominion  in¬ 
cluded  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  with  the  dependent 
provinces  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  the 
T  yrol.  Hiftory  prefents  few  examples  of  fimilar  libe¬ 
rality  ;  and  the  emperor,  by  thus  dividing  the  pof- 
feffions  of  his  houfc,  diminifhed  his  own  po»\'er,  and 
that  of  his  immediate  pofterity.  (7) 

In  the  interval,  which  clapfed  between  the  firfl  and 
fecond  vifu  of  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  empire,  ths 
molt  brilliant  fuccefs  had  attended  his  arms.  Francis 
the  Firfl  had  become  his  priloacr,  at  Pavia;  and  at 
the  termination  of  the  w^ar,  he  iiad  dictated  the  terms 
of  pacification.  His  character,  which  had  not  un- 

(7)  Schmide,  vol.  vi.  p.  445,4.16.  Pfeffl-l,  vol.  ii.  p.  116—147.  AnnaleJ 
de  I'Ampire,  p.  393 — 418.  Heifs,  Hift.  dc  I’Empirc,  vol.  i,  p.  339—351. 
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fjlJed  Itfelf  in  1521,  when  he  quitted  Germany,  c  h  a  p. 
was  fully  known  ;  and  the  aflfemblage  of  great  quali- 
ties  which  he  pofleifed,  was  univerfally  admitted. 

When,  in  1 530,  after  an  abfence  of  nine  years,  he  of 
re-appeared  at  Augfburg,  his  deportment  and  con- fo  ^Jer- 
du(5t  excited  general  refpeft,  anci  conciliated  the  af- 
feftions  of  every  order  of  men.  But,  the  religious 
diflenfions  between  the  princes  of  the  catholic  and 
Lutheran  faith,  exceeded  his  ability  to  moderate,  or 
extinguifli  ;  and  after  fruitlefs  exertions  to  reconcile 
them,  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  meafures  of  delay, 
which  only  tended  to  produce  greater  eventual  cala¬ 
mities.  The  celebrated  league  of  Smalcald,  into 
which  the  proteflant  chiefs  entered,  for  their  mutual 
proteflion,  laid  the  foundation  of  thofe  wars  by 
which  the  empire  was  convulfed  ;  and  compelled  the 
adherents  of  the  antient  religion,  fome  years  after- 
wards,  to  form  a  fimilar  alliance,  at  Nuremberg,  in 
Franconia  1 8.) 

Thefe  alarming  indications  of  future  misfortune  1531, 1532. 
did  not  prevent  Charles  from  fteadily  purfuing  ids 
plan,  for  perpetuating  the  Imperial  title  in  the  houfe  to  the  dig- 
of  Aullria,  by  procuring  the  election  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans.  In  mans, 
thus  preferring  him  to  his  fori  Philip,  prince  of  Spain, 
the  emperor  evidently  facrificed  the  iuterefts  of  his 
own  lineal  defcendants,  to  that  of  his  family  ;  and 
impofed  limits  to  the  ambition  of  the  Spanilh  branch 
of  Aullria,  which  he  afterwards  vainly  endeavoured 
to  remove.  The  battle  of  Mohatz,  gained  by  Soly- 
man,  the  Turkilh  fultan,  over  Louis  the  Second, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  had  already  railed 
Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of  thofe  kingdoms., 
hiinfelf  perilhed  in  the  acTion,  at  twenty  years  of 
age;  and  leaving  no  iffue,  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
by  virtue  of  an  antient  compad  between  the  two 

i 

(8)  Schmidt,  vol.  vi.  p.  447—459.  PfeiTcl,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 
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c  H  A  P.  houfes,  and  in  right  of  x4nne,  his  wife,  filler  to  the 
king,  recently  flain,  laid  claim  to  both  the 
1S51.  *i3z  crowns.  The  Bc'hcmians  delegated  to  him  the  fo- 
vereignty,  although  they,  at  the  fame  time,  declared 
it  eletlive,  and  not  hereditary  ;  but,  in  Hungary,  a 
fadion  proclaimed  John  Zapoli,  piince  of  1  raid'yl- 
vania  •,  who  was,  neverthelefs,  compelled  foon  after- 
■w'ards,  by  the  fuperior  forces  of  his  competitor,  to 
fly  into  Poland.  Having  implored  the  aflillance  of 
Solyman,  that  powerful  prince,  at  the  head  of  a  vafl 
army,  marched  to  his  relief ;  and  not  content  with 
fubjeding  all  Hungary,  he  even  pulhed  his  conquefls 
into  the  German  empire,  and  laid  fiege  to  Vienna. 
Compelled  by  the  generous  defence  which  the  gatri- 
fon  made,  to  abandon  bia  attempt,  he  conferred  oa 
Zapoli,  the  Hungarian  crov.n,  at  Buda  ;  and  retreat¬ 
ed  over  the  Danube,  into  his  own  dominions,  loaded 
with  fpoil  and  captives.  The  terror  of  the  'Furldlh 
arms,  and  tl'e  impatience  of  Charles  to  repel  thofe 
formidable  invaders  with  the  united  forces  of  the 


empire,  induced  him  to  favour  the  proteftant  prin¬ 


ces ;  who  obtained,  in  the  diet  at  Nuremberg,  that 
fufpenfion  of  all  judicial  proceedings  againfl;  them, 
known  in  hiftory  by  the  name  of  the  “  Peace  of  re¬ 
ligion  (9)” 

J5-2  The  vafl  projeds  of  the  emperor;  his  two  expe- 

Meailre'sof ditions  againft  Tunis  and  Algiers,  the  former  of 
which  was  dillinguilhed  by  fuch  brilliant  fuccefs, 
and  the  latter  by  equal  misfortunes ;  his  perpetual 
avocations ;  and  above  all,  the  wars  in  which,  with 
only  fiiort  and  precarious  intervals,  he  was  involved 
with  Francis  the  flrfl: ;  thefe  united  caufes  prevented 
him. from  giving  any  regular  and  fyftematical  atten¬ 
tion,  during  many  years,  to  the  political  concerns  of 
the  empire, 
cradinate 


His  meafures  were  all  calculated  to  pro- 
and  temporize  ;  notwithllanding  the  ^en- 


(9^  Sacy,  Hiftou-e  d’Hotigrie,  vol.  i.  p.  ajS- — 2S7.  Pfeffe!,  vol.  ii.  p.  148 
•  ijc.  Schmidt,  vji.  vi.  p.  459 — 491. 
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croachments  perpetuaUy  made  by  the  princes  of  the  c  h  a  p. 
reformed  religion,  which  feemed  to  menace  the  Inir 
perial  power  with  extinftion,  and'Gerinany  with  uni*  ,5;,2,,544. 
verfal  anarchy.  Every  conceffion  which  could,  withf  MocUratioa 
out  totally  fubvertine  the  catholic  faith  and  eflablifli-  tow.udsjhe 

•  O I  OtC f  k 2 Q t 

aients,  conciliate  that  party,  and  even  fecure  to  them 
the  undifturbed  enjoyment  of  the  ecclefiaftical  pro¬ 
perty  on  which  they  had  feized,  was  made  by  Char¬ 
les  and  Ferdinand,  in  the  diets  of  1541,  and  1544, 
convened  at  Ratifbon,  and  at  Spires.  But,  the  effect 
of  thefe  yielding  and  moderate  counfels  was  ineft'ec- 
tual  towards  producing  any  permanent  union  or  re,- 
conciliation,  between  two  parties,  inflamed  by  tlieo- 
logical  anirnofity.  A.fter  the  peace  of  Crepy,  when, 
a  ceflfation  of  hoftilities  took  place  with  France,  it 
was  evident  that,  unlefs  the  emperor  choofe  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  deftrnftion  of  his  fupremacy,  and  to  the 
complete  fubverfion  of  all  the  inltitutions  of  the  Ro- 
milh  church  in  the  empire,  he  rnufl;  defend  them  by 
the  fword  (10.) 

It  was  not  without  the  utmoft  reludlance,  and  after 
making  every  effort  to  retain  the  proteftants  in  civil  War  with 
and  religious  obedience,  that  Charles  had  recourfe 
to  this  expedient.  His  augmenting  bodily  infirmi¬ 
ties  j  the  cxhaufted  flate  of  his  finances ;  his  defire 
to  revifit  Spain ;  his  apprehenfion  of  the  concealed 
oppofition  of  Francis  the  Firft  ;  and  his  dread  of  tiie 
open  hoftilities  of  Solyman^  all  thefe  combined  rea- 
fons  inclined  him  to  peace.  But,  the  contempt  with 
which  his  entreaties  and  his  commands  were  equally 
received,  by  John  Frederic,  eleftor  of  Saxony,  and 
Philip,  Landgrave  of  Heffe,  furmounted  his  repug¬ 
nance.  The  latter  prince  had  peculiarly  irritated 
and  indifpofed  the  emperor,  by  rejecting  his  perfonal 
folicitations  to  attend  the  diet,  fummoncd  to  meet  at 

(10)  Hsifs,  vol.  i.  p.  352 — 3>;8.  Ar.nales  dc  I’Empire,  p.  419 — 439. 

Schmidt,  Yfl  vi.  p.  491— Si3;  and  vol.  vii.  p,  l — 170  piffim,  Pfetl'cl,  vol, 
ii.  p.  150  —  165. 
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CHAP.  Ratifbon  ;  and  from  the  former,  who  was  confclen- 
tioufly  attached  to  the  reformation,  no  condefcenfion 
jj44i  IJ50.  could  be  expe<Sl:eJ,  nor  any  fubinidion  to  articles  of 
faith,  impofed  by  violence.  At  no  period  of  bis 
reign,  did  Charles  evince  greater  magnanimityj..ca- 
pacity,  and  refources,  than  during  the  war,  carried 
MuhiL"rg  againfl  the  proteflant  league.  Under  numerous 
difadvantages,  with  inferior  forces,  and  fuflained  by 
the  Imperial  name,  rather  than  by  any  eflential  fup- 
port  from  the  German  empire,  he  bumbled  and  fub- 
dued  his  opponents.  The  battle  of  Muhiberg,  in 
which  he  obtained  a  decifive  vidory,  delivered  up  to 
him  the  eledor  of  Saxony  ;  and  the  Landgrave  of 
Heffe,  trailing  to  foiiie  vague  and  indefinite  affur- 
ances  of  perfonal  freedom,  furrendered  himfelf  vo¬ 
luntarily,  foon  afterwards.  With  John  Frederic,  the 
emperor  exercifed  extreme  feverity  ;  fentenced  him 
to  lofe  his  dominions;  conferred  the  ejefloral  dig¬ 
nity  on  Maurice  of  Saxony,  his  relation,  who,  though 
a  proteftant,  had  adhered  to  the  Imperial  caufe;  and 
finally  retained  him  in  captivity.  The  Landgrave, 
lefs  rigoroufly  punifhed  in  his  public  capacity,  was 
equally  deprived  of  his  liberty.  The  inferior  prin¬ 
ces  and  cities,  terrified  at  thefe  examples,  fubmitted  ; 
and  expiated,  by  pecuniary  fines  or  contributions, 
their  late  refiftance. 

Charles,  victorious. over  the  confederacy,  opened 
with  the  utmoft  folemnlty,  the  diet  of  Augiburg, 
and  caufed  to  be  pablickly  adopted  by  the  Hates,  as 
a  fundamental  law,  the  famous  declaration,  known 
in  hillory  by  the  name  of  the  “  Interim  which  re¬ 
gulated  the  ecclefiaftical  difeipline  and  ceremonies, 
in  all  their  efiential  points,  till  the  determination  of  a 
general  council  of  the  chrifiian  church.  If  the  af- 
perity  and  rancour  of  the  religious  parties  in  that 
age,  could  have  allowed  them  to  embrace  healing 


Diet  of 
Augiburg, 


fn)  Sebmidt,  vol.  vli.  p.  iSj— 365  pafilm,  Heifs,  vo!.  i.  p.  379 — 398. 
Annales  de  J’Etoj.ire,  ?.439 — 449. 
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and  conciliatory  meafures  ;  tlie  expedient,  propofed  chap. 
by  the  emperor,  was  calculated  to  redore  concord. 

But,  he  foon  experienced,  that  it  is  more  eafy 
vanquifh  nations,  than  to  controul  the  freedom  of 
the  human  mind  on  fubjecls  of  faith  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  frience  and  fubmiffion,  with  which  the 
“  Interim”  was  received,  it  was  either  eluded,  or 
indignantly  rejeded,  by  catholics  and  proteffcants. 

Yet,  Charles  long  adhered  to  this  favourite  objeft, 
and  exhaufted  the  remaining  ftrength  of  his  mind 
and  body,  in  endeavouring  to  procure  its  reception 
throughout  the  empire.  He  was  not  lefs  anxious  to 
induce  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body  to  fend 
delegates  to  the  general  council:  which  after  having 
been  fufpended  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  the 
Third,  had  been  convoked  anew  at  Trent,  by  Julius, 
his  fuccefi'or  (i  i.) 

All  thefe  proje6ls  were  rendered  abortive  by  un- 
forefeen  impediments.  ■  Maurice,  on  whom  he  had 
:onferred  the  eleftorate  of  Saxony,  and  whom  he  had 
ilevated,  on  the  ruin  of  his  relation,  the  unfortunate  >^‘^eswp 

John  Frederic,  irritated  at  the  emperor’s  detention 
of  the  Landgrave,  and  difiatisfied  with  the  regulati- 
3ns  promulgated  relative  to  matters  of  religion,  took 
jp  arms  againft  his  benefactor.  Availing  himfelf  of 
Charles’s  fecuriry  and  defencelefs  condition,  Maurice 
ittacked  the  city  of  Infpruck,  in  which  he  had  fixed 
lis  refidence,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  with  precipi- 
atlon,  over  the  Alps,  into  Carinthia.  Terrified  at 
he  approach  of  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  the  prelates, 
ilfembled  at  Trent,  inflantly  difperfed  ;  afLcr  having 
liflfolved  the  council,  which  had  been  the  object  of 
he  emperor’s  anxious  folicirude,  and  on  whole  de- 
iberations  he  had  repofed,  for  the  reftoration  of  re- 
igious  tranquility  throughout  the  empire.  Yielding  Concinfio-i 

(ti)  S-hmWt,  vol.  vii.  p.  1S3 — 365  pafum.  Heife,  vol.  i  p.  379—395. 

Vnnalestle  1  Empire,  p.  4  29~4.i9. 
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c  H  A  pUP  preffure  of  necellity,  and  convinced  of  the  im- 
xiti.  praclicability  of  his  projects  for  edabUfhing  unity  of 
faith,  he  renounced  all  further  interference,  or  exer- 
^  ’  tions  for  that  purpofe  ;  while  his  brother,  Ferdinand, 
king  of  the  Romans,  repairing  to  PaflTau,  fubmittecf 
to  the  conditions  of  peace,  which  were  dictated  by 
the.  elector  of  Saxony,  as  head  of  the  proteftant 
confederacy.  The  uncontrouled  freedom  of  opinion 
on  matters  of  confcience,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Lutherans  in  all  their  immunities,  civil  and  ec- 
clefiaftical,  till  the  future  decifion  of  a  diet,  formed 
the  bafts  of  the  accomodation,  to  which  Charles  re¬ 
luctantly  acceded  (12,) 

From  this  memorable  period,  vve  may  regard  his 
reign,  as  chief  of  the  empire,  at  an  end,  though  he 
continued  to  retain  the  Imperial  title,  and  to  exer- 
cife  its  nominal  functions,  for  more  than  three  years. 
Difgufted  with  power,  fruftrated  in  his  views,  de- 
bilitated  by  difeafes,  and  incapable  of  renewing  the 
contelt,  Charles  haitened  to  quit  the  feene  of  his  late 
humiliation  ;  after  having  invefted  Ferdinand  with 
ample  authority,  to  terminate  definitively  all  difputca 
Sie^e  of  with  the  proteftants.  Anxious  to  repel  the  invafioiii 
Meu.  made  by  Henry  the  Second,  king  of  France,  and  tc 
recover  the  conquefls  which  that  prince  had  reccnti 
ly  effected,  he  led  his  troops  to  the  fiege  of  Metz; 
and  rcgardlefs  of  the  advanced  feafon  of  the  year,  he 
perfifted  in  his  endeavours  for  its  reduction.  But| 
fortune,  which  had  fo  eminently  favoured  him  in  tlnj 
early  part  of  his  life,  abandoned  him  at  the  clofc  ; 
and  the  bravery  of  the  garrifon,  commanded  by  the 
celebrated  Francis,  duke  of  Guife,  compelled  him  tq 
relinquilh  his  enterprize,  and  to  conduct  his  Ihatter^ 
cd  army  into  Flanders  (13.) 

(12)  Pfeffelj  vol.  ii.  p.  174 — J/S.  Schmidt,  vol.  vii.  p.  373—404.  Hcif^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  398 — 402. 

(13)  Annalcs  de  I’Empiie,  p.  453 — 457.  Pfeffll,  vol.  ii.  p.  178, 179. 
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The  fhort  remainder  of  his  reign  prefents  the  moH;  c  ii  a  p. 
loqueiU  and  affediling  difjslay  of  the  vanity  of  hu- 
nan  greatnefs,  which  is  to  be  found  in  hihory. 
r.harles  appeared  no  more  in  perfon,  e  ther  among 
lis  German,  or  Spanifli  fubje(!:ls,  fo  long  as  he  con- 
inued  to  retain  the  adminiflration  of  affairs.  I  [XI-  A  bdicatioa 
nured  at  Bruffels,  he  <levolved  on  his  minifters  .jij 
)ublic  hutiners,  and  began  to  divefl  himftlf  of  his 
tower,  by  refiguing  to  Philip,  his  fon,  the  kingdom 
)f  Naples,  and  his  polfcffions  in  Lombardy.  This 
tartial  renunciation  involved  him  in  the  neccflity  of 
ibdicating  all  his  other  dominions,  or  of  coming  to 
i  rupture  with  his  fucceiTor;  and  he  concluded  his 
tolitical  carper^  by  the  refignation  of  Spain,  and  his 
tcquifitions  in  the  New  world,  at  a  time  of  life  when 
he  infirmities  of  age  are  ufually  unknown,  and  v/hen 
he  love  of  ambition  is  generally  molf  predomi- 
lant  (14.)'  Previous  to  fo  extraordinary  an  afl, 
he  king  of  the  Romans, un  virtue  of  the  full  powers 
lelegated  to  him  by  his  brother,  convoked  a  diet  at 
lugfburg;  in  which,  after  numerous  and  almoft  in- 
urmountable  dithculties,  a  final  termination  was  put  Finaitcnni- 
o  the  difputes  between  the  two  religions,  which  had 
o  long  defolated  the  empire.  The  Lutheran  princes  of  rtU^oa. 
:nd  Rates  were  confirmed  in  the  pofifeffion  of  all  the. 
cclefiaflical  lands  or  property,  feized  on  fince  the 
ntrodudion  of  the  reformation  ;  and  every  fecurity 
or  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  fiipuiated  at  the 
reaty  of  Pa^au,  was  flrengthened  and  augmented, 
iut,  an  infuperable  limit  was,  at  the  fame  time,  op- 
lofed  to  their  further  encroachments  on  the  lands  or 
toffefiions  of  the  catholic  church,  bv  the  famous 
daufe,  known  under  the  name  of  the  “  f  cclefiafti- 
al  Refervation.”  It  enafted,  that  every  perfon, 
vhatever  quality,  who  might  in  future  embrace  the 
onfeffion  of  ilugfburg  ;  if  he  had  been  previoufly 

(14)  SchmiiJt,  voL  vii,  p.  47';— 483.  Pfefitl,  voi.  ii.  p,  184,  185. 
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poffeffed  of  any  preferment  in  the  Romifli  church, 
fliould  forfeit  it  by  that  a6l.  The  proteftants,  re¬ 
peatedly,  but  vainly,  endeavoured,  to  remove  a  bar¬ 
rier,  which  precluded  them  from  overturning  the 
hierarchy,  and  from  gradually  alienating,  or  feizing 
on  all  the  great  ellablifhments  of  the  catholic  faith 
and  worlhip  in  the  empire.  Neither  Ferdinand, 
nor  any  of  his  fucceffors,  however  inclined  to  yield 
upon  many  other  points,  could  ever  be  induced,  or 
terrified  into  the  llighteft  infradion  of  this  funda¬ 
mental  declaration  (15.) 

The  reign,  chara'cler,  and  abdication  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  offer  to  the  hiftorian  and  the  philofopher  a 
croud  of  refledions,  which  the  nature  and  limits  of 
the  prefent  work  do  not  permit  us  to  purfue.  No 
prince  of  his  age  attraded  fo  much  attention,  from 
his  endowments  of  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  extent 
of  his  dominions.  F.ven  Francis  the  Firfl,  his  rival, 
more  amiable  as  a  man,  was  far  inferior  in  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  a  fovereign.  During  the  greater  portion  of 
his  life,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  king  of  Spain,  ra¬ 
ther  than  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  in  the  former 
capacity,  he  appears  more  elevated  than  in  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Againfl:  France,  with  the  exception  of  his  at¬ 
tack  upon  Provence,  in  1536,  he  was  almoft  uni¬ 
formly  fuccefsful  and  vidorious.  In  the  empire,  he 
was  over-reached  by  Maurice  ;  driven  from  Tnfpruck 
with  circumflances  of  perfonal  humiliation  ;  and 
obliged  to  renounce  his  projeds  of  every  kind,  which 
he  had  purfued  with  fuch  unwearied  pertinacity. 
Even  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  after  the  vidory 
of  Muhlberg,  he  vainly  attempted  to  procure  the  * 
fubftitution  of  his  fon  Philip,  in  the  place  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Ferdinand,  as  king  of  the  Romans ;  or  to  af- 
fociate  him  to  that  dignity.  Before  his  abdication,!' 

t 

f.iS)  Heifs,  vol.  i.  p.  404 — 407.  Annalet  de  I’Empire,  p.  458—460.11 
Schmidt,  vol.  vii.  p.  437 — 577.  Pfeffer,  vol.  ii.  p.  185,  186.  ij 
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Ills  Imperial  authority  had  already  expired:  Ferdinand  ^ 
occupied  his  place  in  the  memorable  diet  of  Augf- 
burg  in  1 555,  and  was  virtually  regarded  as  head  of  ,5^6. 
the  empire  (16). 

His  ficuation  differed,  notwithftanding,  in  many  situation  of 
important  particulars,  from  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

Dellitute  of  the  vaft  refources,  polfelfcd  by  fo  pow- hUaccef- 
;rful  a  monarch;  unfupported by  the  forces  and  trea-^°“- 
fares  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  ;  prefl'ed 
an  the  eaftern  frontier  by  the  Ottoman  forces  ;  Fer¬ 
dinand  fcarcely  occupied  a  higher  place  in  the  poli- 
:ical  fcale  of  Germany,  than  his  anceftors,  Frederic 
the  Third,  and  Maximilian  the  Firfl,  had  done ; 
while  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  drug¬ 
gie,  were  far  greater  and  more  numerous.  It  was, 
indeed,  true,  that,  to  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of 
Auftria,  and  the  duchies  dependent  on  it,  he  added 
the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  united  in  bis 
own  perfon.  But,  thefe  dignities  impofed  fevere 
obligations,  and  produced  a  very  inadequate  compen- 
fation.  Bohemia  w^as  agitated  and  difturbed  by  the  State  of  Bo- 
Followers  of  the  celebrated  John  Hufs,  and  Jerome 
of  Prague ;  who,  above  a  century  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Luther,  bad  promulgated  doftrines, 
deemed  fo  heretical  by  the  council  of  Condance,  as 
only  to  be  expiated  by  committing  their  authors  to 
'he  flames.  The  people  univerfally'  regarded  the 
jerown  as  eleftive,  though  Ferdinand  had  compelled 
them  to  declare  it  hereditary ;  and  their  allegiance 
was  very  problematical.  During  the  war,  carried  on 
by  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  againfl:  the  proteftant 
^league,  the  Bohemians  had  evinced  the  flrongefl:  at- 
Uchment  to  the  caufe  of  the  reformed  princes,  and 
were  not  retained  in  obedience  without  great  ex¬ 
ertions. 

'  tiungary  was  in  a  far  more  unfortunate  condition;  state  of 

Hungary. 


(16)  Schmidt,  vol.  vii.  p.  365 — 373, 
187.  Htifs,  vol.  i.  p,  408 — 409, 
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c  H  p.  and  inflcad  of  augmenting  the  power  of  its  nomlna 
fovereign,  drained  his  exchequer  in  perpetual  effort 
'  1556.  to  recover  it  from  the  Turkiih  yoke.  After  the  me 
morable  battle  of  Mohat?;,  in  1526  no  Europeat 
country,  for  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  ft 
defolated,  and  abandoned  to  every  calamity.  Soly 
man,  the  fcourge  of  the  houfe  of  Auffria,  under  pre 
fence  of  maintaining  the  Ton  of  John  Zapoli,  on  tht 
Hungarian  throne,  appeared  again  in  perfon,  at  thi 
pncf’ia  of'liead  of  a  formidable,  army.  The  Auftrian  genera 
the  Second,  was  repulfcd,  with  lofs  and  diffionour,  from  befori 
Buda,  the  capital;  and  the  Turkifh  emperor,  nt 
longer  reffrained  by  any  regard  to  the  laws  of  juffice, 
or  to  the  fandity  of  the  truft  repofed  in  him  by  th< 
deceafed  king,  who,  when  dying,  had  placed  undei 
Solyman’s  proteclion  his  infant  lucceffbr  ;  took  pof 
feilion  of  the  city,  and  banifiied  the  queen  dowager, 
together  with  her  fon,  into  Tranfylvania.  Treatinj 
with  indignity  the  embafiadors  of  Ferdinand,  whe 
demanded  the  invefliture  of  Hungary,  he  proceeded  t( 
complete  the  reduction  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  noti 
withffanding  the  united  exertions  of  Charles  the  Fiftl 
and  his  brother,  the  Ottoman  troops  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance  to-warcls  the  frontiers  oftheGerman  empire(i7  ) 
iTirtcry  of  The  trcublcs  and  anurchy  which  enfued,  were  fa 
Mai-iiKizzi.  vourable  to  the  bold  and  afpiring  talents  of  Marti- 
nuzzi,  bifnop  of  Waradin  ;  who  governed  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Tranfylvania,  under  the  minority  of  thp 
young  king,  John  Sigifnuind,  and  who  had  reduceq 
the  queen,  his  mother,  to  a  {fate  of  fervitude.  AfttI 
having  long  fuffained  himfelf  by  the  authority  of  So- 
lyman,  Martinuzzi,  difgufted  at  the  barbarities  ex- 
ercifecl  by  the  Turks,  or  apprehenfive  of  the  lols  ci 
his  own  power,  opened  a  negotiation  with  Ferdinand; 
and  prevailed  on  the  queen,  in  her  Ton’s  name,  for- 

(I  7VSacy,  Hift.  d'Hohgrie,  vol.  i.  p.  264 — 304-  La  Croix,  Hid,  Ottoman^ 
70!.  i.  p.  3:8 — 380,  ai)d  p  336—392,  and  p.  594—596,  and  p.  414 — 416,  ani 
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mally  to  furrender  the  Hungarian  crown,  together  chap. 
with  the  infignia  of  the  royal  dignity,  and  the  pro- ^ 
vince  of  Tranfylvania,  to  that  prince.  Two  incon-  1^56. 
fiderable  duchies  in  Silefia,  which  formed  a  very 
inadequate  comperfation  for  fuch  a  ceffion,  were 
given  him  in  exchange.  Grateful  for  fo  diflinguifii- 
ed  a  fer\nce,  Ferdinand  ftrove  to  repay  it,  by  heap¬ 
ing  honours,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  on  Martinuzzi ; 
who  was,  made  a  cardinal,  and  entruded  with  the 
almofl  unlimited  condufl  of  affairs,  in  the  countries 
which  he  had  thus  fubjected  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

But,  the  temporary  tranquillity,  produced  by  this 
event,  was  followed  by  ■  greater  convulfions.  Ca- 
ftaldo,  who  commanded  the  Spanifli  forces,  fent  by 
Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  affiftanee  of  the  king  of 
Hungary,  accufed  the  cardinal  of  a  treafonable  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  court  of  Conllantinople ,  and 
received  direftinns  to  anticipate  its  effects,  by  caufing 
him  to  be  affaffinated.  The  order  was  executed, 
moil  in  the  prefence  of  the  Spanifli  commander,  by 
five  gentlemen,  with  circumftances  of  the  mofl  re¬ 
volting  and  perfidious  barbarity.  It  is  difficult  to 
juftify  Ferdinand  for  fuch  an  aef,  even  if  v/e  admit, 
in  its  fulleft  extent,  the  truth  of  the  accufation 
brought  againft  Martinuzzi ;  and  although  we  fliould 
allow,  that,  under  the  circumfiances,  it  was  dange¬ 
rous  or  impracticable  to  bring  fo  powerful  and  am¬ 
bitious  a  fubjecl,  to  a  public  trial.  Solyman,  irritated 
at  the  proceeding,  and  determinecl  on  revenge, 
afferted  anew  the  caufe  of  the  young  king,  John 
Sigifmund  ;  who  was  recalled  by  the  Tranfylvanians, 
and  conducted  by  his  mother,  into  that  country,  Ti-onfeies  of 
which  became  the  theatre  of  hoflilities.  He  main- 
tained  himfelf  againft  the  Auftrian  generals,  fupport- 
ed  by  the  affettion  of  the  people  ;  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Hungary  was  again  defolated  by  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  incident  to  a  war,  in  which  the  two 
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parties  equally  trampled  upon  all  the  laws  of  hutna* 
nity  (18). 

Under  thefe  clrcumflances,  Ferdinand  fucceeded 
to  the  Imperial  throne.  His  fituation  demanded  the 
utmoft  caution,  and  rendered  it  neceflary  to  blend 
firmntfs,  with  yielding  and  conciliatory  meafures. 
The  wars,  produced  by  religion,  had  left  a  diflruft 
the  mofl  f^atal  to  general  union,  or  harmony,  among 
all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  fyftem  ;  and  it  was 
difficult,  if  not  iinpolllble,  to  induce  them  to  contri¬ 
bute  even  to  the  expences,  indil'penfable  for  their 
own  prefervation  as  a  political  body.  Ferdinand 
vainly  called  their  attention  to  the  alarming  (late  of 
Hungary,  and  the  augmenting  danger  from  the 
Turkilh  arms.  Neither  the  catholic,  nor  proteftant 
itates  would  liften  to  his  requifitions ;  and  after  fruit. 
Ids  attempts,  in  repeated  diets,  he  was  neceffitated 
to  defend  his  dominions,  with  the  refources  arifing 
from  his  hereditary  pofl'effions  (i  9).  All  his  efforts 
to  effect  a  reunion  of  the  two  religions,  by  adopting 
rhofe  rules  of  faith  and  difeipline,  in  which  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  both  were  agreed,  proved  no  lefs  ineffcdlu-, 
al.  The  princes,  v/ho  had  embraced  the  Creed, 
known  by  the  name  of  “  the  Confeffion  of  Augf- 
burg,”  refuted  either  to  attend,  or  to  concur  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which,  at  the 
emperor’s  folicitation,  Pius  the  Fourth  had  again 
convoked,  'fbe  papal  fee  v.'as  equally  deaf  to  his  de¬ 
mand,  for  permitting  the  Aullrian  clergy  to  marry  ; 
notwithdanoing  the  cogent  and  unanfwerable  rea-i 
Ions,  alleged  by  Ferdinand  and  his  miniders,  rojudify 
the  meafure,  on  moral  as  well  as  political  principles. 
It  was  not  till  after  long  negotiation,  and  many  delays, | 
that  the  court  of  Rome  thought  proper  to  relax  on 
another  article;  that  of  allowing  the  laity  to  partakei 


(iS)  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  438 — 442, 
—542,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  I — 25. 

('.9)  “jehmidt,  voi.  vi;i.  p. 


and  p.  432—460.  Sacy,  vol.  i.  p.  30.;j 
PL.TeljVcl.  p.  i;2-.i93.  , 
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of  the  communion  in  both  kinds  :  a  conceffion,  in-  c  h  a  p. 
difpenfable  for  retaining  the  fubjeds  of  Ferdinand 
in  their  fubjeiftion  to  the  catholic  church  and  1563. 

worn.ipOo).  ^  ■  yStf 

Notwithflandlng  thefe  mortifying  refufals,  or  dif-  German 
appointments,  relative  to  meafures  efteemed  by  the  drr'’Ferdi-' 
emperor  of  the  higheft  confequence  to  his  own  great- 
nefs,  and  the  general  happinefs  of  the  empire  ;  his 
reign  will  ever  be  regarded  as  a  period,  marked  by 
the  moll  aufpicious  circumltances  of  tranquillity,  and 
diftinguiflied  by  his  wifdom.  The  amiable  charac¬ 
ter  of  herdinand,  his  moderation^  his  liberality  of 
fentiment  on  matters  of  confeience,  and  his  ardent, 
though  ufelefs  zeal  to  extinguifli  religious  animofjty* 
among  the  German  princes  and  Hates  ;  thefe  virtues 
were  univerfally  felt  and  acknowledged.  'I’he  mo¬ 
mentary  incurfions  and  depredations  of  Grumbacb, 
a  private  gentleman,  who  airaffinated  the  biihop  of 
Wurtzburg  in  Franconia,  and  committed  various 
excefles  in  that  city,  were  the  only  interruptions  of 
the  profound  peace  which  prevailed  throughout  tlie 
circles  of  Germany.  All  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  the  houfe  of  Aullria  participated  in  this  repofe, 
with  the  exception  of  Hungary,  which  continued, 
during  many  years,  a  prey  to  the  calamities,  infepa- 
^  rable  from  a  conteffed  lucceflion,  aggravated  by  tb.e 
lurkifh  ferocity,  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  Ti  nee  pur- 
life,  the  emperor  condelcended  to  purchafe  of  Soiy- 
man  a  truce  for  eight  years,  at  the  annual  price  of'”’ 
thirty  thoufand  ducats ;  and  John  Sigifmund,  his 
"competitor,  was  included  in  the  treaty-  The  vaft 
inequality  of  revenues  and  fijrces,  between  the 
lurkilh,  and  the  German  emperors;  the  indifference 
expreffed  by  the  diets  to  the  fate  of  Hungary  ;  and 
the  precarious,  or  inadequate  contributions,  granted 
to  repel  the  lurks,  who  gained  ground  of  the  Im- 


(10)  Schmidt,  vol.  vlii,  p.  80— US.  PFefTel.vol.  li.  p 
ks  <le  1  Empire,  p.  462,  463.  Heifs,  vol.  i.  p,  411—413 
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xin  ^  commanders :  thofe  circumftances  from  an 

» _ eloquent  juftification  of  Ferdinand’s  condudl,  in  fub* 

3j63,  1564.  mitting  to  terms  of  fo  humiliating  a  nature  (21)* 
TviaximUi-^  The  Unanimity,  with  which  the  ele£itors,  of  both 
'k?ng^ofthe  religions,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  concurred  in  eleft- 
Romans.  his  fon,  Maximilian,  to  the  dignity  of  king  of 
the  Romans,  was  calculated  to  confole  the  emperor 
for  his  involuntary  conceflions  to  the  Poite.  The 
ceremony  of  that  prince’s  coronation  was  performed 
at  Francfbrt,  with  the  accullomed  folemUities,  and 
feemed  to  feCure  the  imperial  title  in  the  family  of 
Auftria.  His  fuccefs  in  fo  favourite  a  meafure, 
induced  Ferdinand  to  renew  his  exertions  for  reftor- 
ing  unanimity  on  religious  fubjefbs,  throughout  the 
empire  ;  and  he  redoubled  his  efforts,  in  the  council 
of  Trent,  to  procure  a  relaxation  of  the  points,  which 
had  hitherto  impeded  this  falutary  objeft.  In  order, 
by  his  perfonal  weight  and  exhortations,  to  facilitate 
its  completion,  he  removed  his  refidence  to  In- 
fpruck ;  and,  notwithftanding  his  bodily  infirmities,, 
could  not,  without  extreme  reludance,  be  induced; 
tneffc(flual  jq  rclinquifii  his  patriotic  endeavours.  Convinced' 
at  length,  that  the  council,  far  from  being  animated 
and,  defire  of  conciliating  the  proteftants,  or  of 

r^Uon  for^  producing  a  reform  in  the  Romifli  church  and  coutt, 
theprote-  vvas  Only  an  cuginc,  directed  by  the  legates,  fub- 
fervient  to  the  papal  intrigues  or  interefls,  and  inca- 
pable  of  lillening  to  any  enlarged  principles  of  com- 
prehenfive  toleration,  he  defifted,  and  even  confent- 
His  death,  ed  to  the  (lifTolution  of  fo  ufelefs  an  afiembly.  His 
concern  at  the  event,  is  fuppofed  to  have  haftened 
the  attacks  of  the  difeafe,  which  foon  afterwards  ted 
minated  his  life,  at  fixty  years  of  age  (22). 

T564,  The  lufire  of  his  predeedfor's  reign,  and  the  tern- 

Cliara£\er. 

(21)  Sclimidt,  vol.  viii.  p.  76 — 79»  P’  i’79-  4 

28—54-  ,  h 

(t:2)  Htifs,  vol.  i.  p.  413,  4' 4-  Pfeffel,  vol.  ii.  p.  199,  200.  Annales  dfi 
rEinpire,  p.  463,  465.  Stbmidh  vol;  viii,  p.  i57 — 276-  paffim. 
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porary  grandeur  of  the  imperial  dignity,  while  held  c 
by  Charles  the  Fifth,  have  thrown  the  adions  of 
Ferdinand  into  the  (hade,  and  obfcured  their  intrin- 
fic  merit.  His  endowments  of  mind  were  lefs  calcu-  ^ 
iated  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  dominions ;  bur, 
were  far  more  adapted  to  conduce  to  the  felicity  of 
his  fubjeds.  His  judgment  was  found,  and  influ¬ 
enced  in  all  its  operations  by  a  heart,  replete  with 
humanity.  Erafmus  had  fuperintended  his  education, 
and  direded  his  ftudies  :  Cicero,  with  w'hofe  philo- 
fophical  produdions  he  was  familiar,  had  enlarged 
his  conceptions.^  Zealoufly  attached  to  the  catholic- 
faith,  he  was  neither  perfecutihg,  nor  intolerant,  in 
an  age  of  religious  violence  and  rancour^  Firm,  and 
capable  of  fupporting  his  meafures,  he  was  yet  free 
from  the  obftinate  inflexibility  of  his  brother.  Irre¬ 
proachable  in  the  walks  of  private  life,  he  was  a  mo- 
del  of  conjugal  fidelity,  temperance,  and  every  do- 
meftic  duty.  His  application  to  public  bufinefs  ne¬ 
ver  intermitted,  and  continued  undiminilhed,  even 
to  the  near  approach  of  his  diflblution.  The  great 
ad,  denominated  “  the  Peace  of  Religion,”  which 
fufpended  the  difputes  between  the  catholic  and 
proteftant  Hates  of  the  empire,  was  due  to  his  un¬ 
wearied  exertions,  and  was  maintained  by  his  vigour, 
in  defiance  of  every  attack.  His  love  of  juftice  and 
of  peace,  his  tenacious  adherence  to  his  promifeSj 
and  the  gentlenefs  of  his  manners,  confpired  to  ren¬ 
der  him  one  of  the  motl  excellent  princes  who  has 
held  the  Imperial  fceptre,  and  to  endear  his  memory 
to  the  Germans.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  greatnefs  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  houfc 
of  Aufiria,  by  the  acquifition  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
imia;  though  the  former  of  thofe  kingdoms  was  not 
eflfedually  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  his  defcen- 
dants,  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Turks,  till  towards 
the  termination  of  the  feventeenth  century.  In  no 
circumfiance  of  his  life,  was  he  more  fortunate,  than 
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c  H  A  p.jn  his  fon,  Maximilian  ;  who,  in  fucceedlng  to  his 
crowns,  inherited  his  talents  and  virtues  (23). 

1564.  If  Europe  has  ever  feen  the  throne  occupied  by  a  • 
^ndcharau- lags  ^  pliilofopher,  it  was  in  the  perfon  of  Max- 
er  of  Maxi-  imilian  the  Second.  In  benevolence  and  humanity. 
Second!'’^  his  Contemporaries  compared  him  with  litus;  and 
in  the  firaplicity  of  his  manners,  renunciation  ot 
pleafure,  and  fevere  difebarge  of  every  moral  obli- 
gation,  we  are  reminded  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 
Formed  for  peace,  he  endeavoured  to  difpenfe  that 
invaluable  poflefiion  to  all  his  fubjedts;  and  to  allay, 
by  his  interpofition,  or  authority,  the  animofities, 
produced  by  difference  of  religious  belief.  Sufpedled 
of  leaning  towards  the  new  opinions,  he  yet  ftpdily 
maintained,  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  dnd  in  the- 
empire,  the  purity  of  the  catholic  faith ;  nor  e\er' 
permitted  the  proteftants  to  break  down  the  barriers,! 
oppofed  to  their  further  pregrefs,  by  his  predeceffors.! 
His  mind  and  beneficent  temper,  illuminated  by  re¬ 
flexion,  induced  iiim  to  regard  all  violence,  in  rnat-^ 
ters  of  confcience,  as  equally  unjull  and  impolitic* 
He  ftands,  in  this  particular,  ftrikingly  oppofed  to 
his  coufin,  Philip  the  Second,  king  of  Spain  ;  whofei 
bigotry  and  intolerance  produced  the  revolt  of  the' 
Netherlands,  and  purfued  herefy  throughout  Europe,, 
with  fire  and  fword.  To  render  Maximilian  one  of 
the  moll  illuftrious,  as  he  indifputably  was  one  of 
the  raofi;  amiable  princes,  whom  Providence  haa 
raifed  up  for  the  felicity  of  mankind,  a  more  martial 
and  enterprizing  difpofition  was  alone  wanting 
tiis  expofed  fituation  on  the  Hungarian  frontiersj, 
and  the  perpetual  inroads  of  the  T  urkifli  fultans  duni 
ing  the  fixteenth  century,  demanded  a  fovereign,  pof*- 
feifed  of  military  talents,  and  p^rfonal  aftivity  in  war 
The  operation  of  this  defeft  in  his  charafter,  was* 
however,  confined  to  Hungary;  while  his  virtues  di' 
penfed  happinefs  and  tranquillity  over  all  the  oth' 

(23)  Schmidt,  vol,  viii,  p.  267—272.  PfefFel,  vol.  ii.  p.  200,  201.  Heift) 
vol.  i.  p.  4 14-  1 
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people,  fubje^led  to  his  government.  He  was  be-C  p. 
loved  by  the  Auftrians,  idolized  by  the  Bohemians, 
and  regarded  throughout  Germany,  by  the  catholics  ^564. 
and  proteitants,  as  the  common  parent  and  pro¬ 
tector  of  his  fubjeds,  of  every  denomination  r24). 

The  reftlefs  ambition  and  pretenfions  of  John  Si- 
gifmund,  prince  of  Tranfylvania,  who  had  broken  Soiyman, 
the  truce,  and  invaded  Upper  Hungary,  neceffitated 
'  the  emperor,  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  to  con¬ 
voke  a  diet,  and  to  demand  fupplies  of  men  and  mo¬ 
ney.  They  were  granted  with  an  alacrity  and  cele¬ 
rity,  little  cuftomary  in  thofe  afl'emblies  ;  and  which 
was  not  more  the  refult  of  the  apprehenfions,  excited 
by  the  impending  war,  than  due  to  the  general  re- 
1  fpedt  and  aft’eclion  borne  to  Maximilian.  Solyman, 

'  notwithftanding  his  age  and  infirmities,  appeared 
again  in  the  field,  as  the  ally  of  his  Tranfylvanian 

■  vaffal ;  and,  at  the  head  of  a  vaft  army,  laid  fiege 

=  to  Sigeth.  He  expired,  in  the  camp,  before  the  cap-  Capture  or 

■  ture  of  that  city  was  efieded  ;  and  the  count  de  Turks. 

>  Serini,  to  whom  its  defence  had  been  erttrufted,  ob- 
'  tained  an  immortal  reputation,  by  the  defperate  va¬ 
lour,  with  which  he  long  repuU'ed,  the  aflailants. 

1  Reduced  at  length,  to  the  neceflity  of  dying,  or  of 
'  capitulating  with  an  enemy  who  violated  all  compads, 

*  he  generoufly  preferred  the  former  alternative  j  and 

>  rulhing  on  the  Turks,  with  the  fmall  remains  of  his 

>  garrifon,  periflied  by  the  fcimitars  of  the  Janizaries. 

^  'J.'he  vizier  fent  his  head  to  Maximilian,  with  a  con- 

>  temptuous  and  infulting  rnefiage,  reproaching  him 
!  for  pufillanimity,  or  inadivity,  in  not  advancing  to 

the  relief  of  Serini  (2^').  Since  the  memorable  cam- 
'  paign  of  1532,  when  Charles  the  Fifth  had,  in  per- 
-  fold’,  oppofcd  Solyman,  Germany  had  not  fent  fo  nu- 
1 

I  (^4)  Pfeffcl,  vol.  u.  p.  2iS,  216.  Schmidt,  vol.  viii.  p.  386 — 390. 

(2;)  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  534—537.  PfefTel,  vol.  ii.  p.  202 — 204.  Anna- 
lesdc  I’Empire,  p.  465 — 468.  Schmidt,  vol.  viii.  p.  306 — 31S.  Sacy,  vol.  ii. 

■  p.  38— 51. 
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^  merous  a  body  of  forces  to  combat  the  Turks, 

that,  which  Maximilian  commanded.  But,  tl^e  ti- 
1564-1567.  midity,  or  prudence  of  his  generals,  who  were  dill 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Ottoman  army ;  and  the  re- 
colle£tion  of  the  many  unfortunate  battles,  which  the 
Hungarian  princes  had  fought  againft  thofe  invaders, 
induced  the  emperor  to  remain  upon  the  defenfive. 
Renewal  of  Selim  the  Second,  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Solyman, 
with  sdL  views  of  conquefl;  were  directed  againft  the 

the  Second.  Venetians,  confented,  foon  after  his  acceffion,  to  re¬ 
new  the  truce  between  the  two  empbes,  upon  terms 
favourable  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  Tranfylva- 
nian  prince  was  not  included  in  the  treaty,  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  hoftilities,  or  depredations,  for  feveral 
years  :  but,  they  were  at  length  terminated  by  his 
renunciation  of  the  title  of  king  of  Hungary  ;  which 
article  formed  the  bafts  of  an  amicable  agreement, 
and  reftored  tranquillity  to  thofe  defolated  pro¬ 
vinces  (2  6)i 

The  benign  influence  of  the  qualities  and  virtues, 
by  which  Maximilian  was  peculiarly  diftinguifhed, 
was  more  fenftbly  felt  in  the  empire,  and  in  his  he¬ 
reditary  German  provinces,  where  he  appeared  in  his 
proper  and  natural  charafter,  as  the  father  and  legif- 

bi^tGoiha  people.  The  internal  repofe  of  Ger- 

'many  fufFered  a  temporary  interruption,  from  the 
inflexibility  and  mifguided  adherence  of  John  Fre¬ 
deric  the  Second,  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  to  Grumbach, 
whofe  a£ls  of  violence  had  already  excited  univerfal 
indignation,  under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand.  The 
duke,  fon  to  the  magnanimous  and  unfortunate 
cleflor  of  Saxony,  d.epofed  by  Charles  the  Fifth  after 
the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  perftfted,  in,  defiance  of  the 
Imperial  mandate,  to  afford  a  retreat  and  protedion 
to  this  invader  of  the  public  peace.  Moved  by  con- 
fidcrations  of  compaflicn  and  friendlhip,  the  empe- 

(26)  Schmidt,  vol.  viii.  P  ,  315— Si^?-  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  543—544. 
Sacy,  vol.'ii.  p.  5i”-57.  vol.  i.  418,419. 
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I’cr  warned  him  of  his  error,  pointed  out  to  him  its  c  h  a  p. 
confequences,  and  exhorted  him  to  avert  theinevita-  xiii. 
ble  puniihment,  by  delivering  up  Grumbach.  But, 

John  Frederic,  who,  to  a  contraded  nnderftanding, 
joined  the  wildeft  fanaticifm,  and  the  moft  unlimit¬ 
ed  credulity,  perfifted  to  grant  him  an  afylum  in  his 
palace  and  ca{)ital.  Maximilian  was,  therefore,  re- 
ludantly  necelTitated  to  lay  him  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire ;  and  Auguflus,  the  reigning  eledor  of 
Saxony,  principally  charged  with  its  execution,  be- 
fieged  him  in  the  city  of  Gotha.  He  was  reduced 
to  furrender  ;  carried  prifoner  to  Vienna  j  and  after 
being  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  populace,  in  a  Hate 
of  ignominy  and  degradation,  he  was  finally  detain¬ 
ed  in  captivity,  till  his  death.  Grumbach  fuffered 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  together  with  feve- 
ral  of  his  adherents,  or  accomplices.  Some  flight  Repofe  of 
diflurbances  in  the  electorate  of  Treves,  and  in  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  were  the  only  circumflances, 
befides,  which  invaded  the  profound  quiet,  enjoyed 
by  Germany,  under  Maximilian  (27.) 

Encouraged  by  fo  favourable  an  afpeCt  of  public 
affairs,  and  yielding  to  the  benignity  of  his  difpoft-  gianted  by 
tion,  he  ventured  on  a  ftep,  which  places  the  fuperi.,i^j\“'"’’' 
ority  and  expanfion  of  his  mind,  in  the  moft  con- 
fpicuous  point  of  view.  The  ftipulations,  contain¬ 
ed  in  his  coronation  oath,  when  eleCted  emperor, 
as  well  as  the  articles  conftituting  the  “  Peace  of  Re- 
“  ligion,”  on  which  alone,  the  ftability  and  main-.e- 
nance  of  the  catholic  faith  depended,  fettered  him  ia 
his  Imperial  capacity,  and  permitted  him  to  make 
no  infringement  whatever  on  thpfe  points.  But,  as 
arch-duke  of  Auftria,  he  pofli^ffed  a  power  of  relax¬ 
ing  the  feverity  of  the  laws,  which  denied  liberty  of 
confcience  to  his  proteftant  fubjeCts.  Notwithftand- Nature  and 

limits  01  It, 

(2y)  Schmidt,  vol.  viii.  p.  319—318.  Heifs,  vol.  i.  p.  417,  /;iS,  Arnales 
ie  t’Empiie,  p.  468,  469.  Pfeftel,  vol.  ii.  p.  208,  iOj. 
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c  H  A  ?  Irg  the  remonstrances  of  the  SpaciOi  embafiador,  in  ‘ 
the  natne  of  his  fovereign,  Philip  the  Second  ;  and  in ' 
denance  of  the  menaces  of  Pius  the  Fifth,  who  filied* 
the  papal  chair ;  Maxitnilian  gave  the  firii  voluntary 
example  cf  religious  toleration  to  Europe,  bv  per- 
rnitting  the  nobilitv,  and  equeftrian  order  in  Auftria, 
to  celebrate  pubiickly  the  ceremonies  of  their  wor- 
£hip,  in  their  caflles  and  houfes,  as  well  as  on  their 
eftatcs.  Tnis  indulgence  was,  however,  itridly  li¬ 
mited  to  the  tvro  claiTes,  above  mentioned  ;  and  nei¬ 
ther  extended  to  the  people  at  large,  nor  even  to  the 
inhabitants  of  cities ;  who  vainly  endeavoured  to 
liake  the  emperor’s  determination  on  the  fubje<^,  cr 
to  elude  his  vigilance  (28.) 

prefent  century,  when  the  minds  of  men, 
i  ■c-£.~  enlarged  and  humanized  by  philofophy,  are  become 
‘  familiar  wi:h  toleration ;  and  when  the  moft  bigotted 
European  nations  admit  fome  fpecies  of  religious 
if e^om  ;  a  pertr.ifiion  fo  circumferibed  in  its  opera¬ 
tion,  as  that  granted  by  Zdaximilian,  may  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  merit  any  extravagant  eulogiums.  But,  the 
nations  of  men  are  not  only  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
eternal  laws  of  rtdirude  and  juilice  :  they  muil  be, 
in  fome  meafure,  like'-^ffe,  referable  to  the  modes  of 
thinkinr,  received  by  their  contemporaries,  and  ge- 
nerailv  adopted.  On  every  fide,  Maximilian  faw  on- 
Iv  the  mofl  intolerant  bigotrv.  The  Netherlands, 
and  France,  were  dcfolated  by  their  refpeccive  fo- 
vereigns,  in  order  to  extinguifh  herefy,  and  to  fpreai 
the  unirv  of  the  catholic  faith.  Even,  among  the 
proteftanrs  themfelves,  the  moft  rancorous  and  fan- 
guinary  animofides  prevailed,  to  the  fubverfion  of 
e":  mutual  good  oSces.  Servetus  was  committed  to 
the  flames  at  Geneva,  by  Calvin,  for  fome  fpecula- 
tive  diSerence  of  opinion  on  abftrufe  points  of  theo¬ 
logy  j  and  the  Lutherans  regarded  with  horror  the 
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dodlrines,  inculcated  by  that  reformer,  and  Zuin-  chap. 
glius,  Maximilian,  in  an  age  of  perfecution,  de- 
dared  publickly  his  repugnance  to  all  religious  vio- 
lence,  and  his  unalterable  opinion,  that  “  to  the  Su- 
preme  Being  alone,  it  belonged,  to  judge  the  con- 
“  I'cience.”  Nor  did  he  content  himfelf  with  only  Enlarge- 
afl'erting  this  principle :  his  active  benevolence  im-  beneficence 
pellcd  him  to  make  every  exertion,  to  kop  the  de- «>f  h'seha- 
(trudtive  influence  of  bigotry,  in  other  countries. 

Touched  with  the  cries  and  complaints  of  the  Fle¬ 
mings,  he  difpatched  his  brother,  the  arch-duke, 

Charles,  to  Philip  the  Second,  with  directions  to  re- 
monftrate  with  him  on  his  violation  of  their  privi¬ 
leges,  civil,  and  religious  ;  though  this  humane  in- 
terpofition  was  ineffectual.  Fie  did  not  conceal  his 
deteftation  of  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  for 
which  Rome  and  Madrid  made  public  demonftrati- 
ons  of  joy  ;  and  when  Henry  the  Third,  king  of 
France,  paffed  through  Vienna,  in  his  flight  from 
Poland  to  his  own  country,  the  emperor  ftrongly 
exhorted  him  to  commence  his  reign,  by  maxims 
and  principles  of  toleration.  It  would  have  been 
riappy  for  Henry,  and  his  people,  if  he  had  been 
capable  of  profiting  by  the  advice  (29.) 

In  order  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  political  state  and 
power,  fituation,  and  refources  of  the  houfe  of 
tria,  at  this  period,  we  muft  feparate  the  Imperial  Auftrla.lt 
dignity,  from  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Maximi-'*"^  period, 
lian.  Notwithftanding  fonie  acts  cit’  authority,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  abfolute,  which  Charles  the  Fifth  ven¬ 
tured  to  exercife,  after  the  defeat  and  difperfion  of 
:he  proteftant  ftates,  in  i546;it  is  inconteftible, 
that  the  real  weight  and  confequence  of  the  em¬ 
perors  were  reduced,  under  Ferdinand  the  Firft,  and 
Maximilian  the  Second,  to  a  very  low  condition. 

Scarcely  any  revenues  or  appropriate  domains  ed  to  the 

Imperial 

(19)  Heifi,  vol.  i.  p.  421.  Mczfrai,  vcl.  ix.  p.  141. 
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CHAP,  whatfoever  were  annexed  to  the  office ;  and  when- 
^  ever  contributions  were  to  be  levied  from  the  Ger- 
manic  body,  for  fupporting  its  prerogatives,  or  en¬ 
forcing  its  claims,  the  greateft  impediments  were  to 
be  previoufly  furmounted,  of  every  kind  (30.) 
Numberlefs  examples  and  proofs  might  be  adduced, 
from  a  review  of  the  two  laft  reigns,  It  was  not 


without  reiterated  folicitations,  that  Ferdinand  the 
Firfl:  obtained  fupplies  of  men  and  money,  to  enable 


perers. 


him  to  defend  Hungary  when  attacked  by  the  Turks  5 
though  the  empire  was,  obvioufly,  interefted  in  the 
prefervation  of  a  kingdom,  which  formed  a  barrier 
againfl;  the  Ottoman  conquefts,  and  a  bulwark  to 
Germany.  Ferdinand  complained  to  the  members 
of  the  diet  affembled  at  Augfburg,  in  1559,  that  the 
pecuniary  fupplies,  voted  him  three  years  preceding, 
were  not  then  fully  paid  ;  and  that  he  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  neceffity  of  difbanding  his  troops,  with¬ 
out  difeharging  their  arrears,  from  the  deficiency  in 
making  good  the  money  granted  him  by  the  em- 
pire  (31.) 

Caufesofit.  This  evil  refulted  principally,  from  the  want  of  a 
fixed  and  regular  alTeffment.  Not  only  the  money 
was  levied  wdth  notorious  partiality  and  inequality  | 
the  free  cities  contributing  in  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion,  than  the  powerful  princes:  but,  thefelattei 
exaded  taxes  from  their  fubjeds,  to  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  the  amount  of  their  refpedive  quotas,  and  after, 
wards  paid  int^•^,the  Imperial  treafury  whatever  pari 
Unequal  of  the  fum  they  thought  proper  (32.)  Such  glaring 
and  partial  injuftice  was  pradifcd,  that  in  the  diftribution  of  the 
taxes,  impoled  m  1 559,  in  order  to  raile  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  thoufand  florins  of  gold,  granted  by 
the  diet  to  Ferdinand  the  Firft  j  the  city  of  Nord- 


levies  of 
money. 


(30)  Schmidt,  vol.  v.  p. -545— 549. 

(31)  Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p,  60— 6z,. 


(3?,)  IbiJ-  P.  67, 
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ngen,  in  Suabia,  was  compelled  to  pay  as  large  a  c  h  a  p. 
roportion,  as  the  whole  palatine  and  the  duchy  of 
eiibourg.  In  like  manner,  the  fingle  abbey  of 
Ichingen  was  rated  higher  than  the  extenfive  duchy 
■  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttle  (33.)  The  emperors  did 
Dt  venture  to  attempt  a  reform  of  the  grievance, 
hich  would  have  been  too  dangerous  an  experi- 
ent.  Ma^imili^n  the  Second,  who,  from  his  po- 
ilarity,  and  from  the  univerfal  affedlion  born  him 
f  catholics  and  proteftants,  found  more  facility 
lan  his  predeceffor,  in  obtaining  fupplies  from  the 
npire ;  yet,  complained  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
ms,  accorded  him  for  protefting  Auftria  and  Styria 
jainft  the  Turks  (54.) 

To  augment  the  misfortune,  they  were  only  given 
r  a  limited,  and  ufually,  for  a  fliort  period  ;  nor 
as  it  ever  poflible  to  induce  the  diets  to  render  the 
)ntribution  permanent  and  perpetual.  The  encreafe 
'  the  Imperial  authority  was  too  much  an  objedf  of 
)prehenfion  (35.)  Even  in  matters  which  feemed  siuggiihncf? 
refpeft  the  Germanic  body  more  than  the 
iwas  difficult  to  roufe  that  unwieldy  confederacy, 
f  to  induce  them  to  make  any  pecuniary  exertions, 
rhen  it  was  determined  to  fend  an  embaffy  to 
e  king  of  France,  in  1559,10  demand  reftitution 
f  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdunj  as  dependencies  of  the  ^ 

npire ;  the  neceffary  expence,  though  not  eftimated 
more  than  fifty  thoufand  florins,  long  delayed  the 
jparture  of  the  embaffadors  (36.)  Livonia,  till  af- 
:r  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  confider- 
i  as  part  of  the  German  empire ;  but,  from  the 
ant  of  timely  fupport  or  affiftance,  that  important 
(id  fertile  province,  ravaged  by  Ivan  Bafilowitz  the 


(•33)  Schmidt,  val.  viii.  p.  62. 

(34)  Ibid,  p,  306,  307. 

{35)  Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  546. 

(36)  Scarcely  five  thoufand  pound*  ftcrling.  Schmidt,  vo',  viii.  p.  66 
•.-69.  Pfeffel,  vol.  ii,  p.  194. 
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CHAP.  Second,  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  and  abandoned  by  it3 
natural  protedors,  fubmitted  to  Poland.  The  em- 
peror,  Ferdinand,  made  repeated  application  to  the 
diets,  in  favour  of  the  Livonians ;  and  he  obtained, 
in  1561,  a  fupply  of  two  hundred  thoufand  florins, 
which  was  tranfmitted  to  Riga  j  but,  fo  fmall  and  ini 
effedual  an  aid  produced  no  beneficial  eflecl.  Livonia 
was  irrecoverably  loft  (37.) 

Power  and  Notwithftanding  the  diminiflied  ftate  of  the  Iinpe- 

prerogatives  o  5 

of  the  em-  nal  power,  and  the  total  want  or  revenue  undei 
peiors.  v/hich  it  laboured,  many  valuable  prerogatives  and 
claims  ftill  remained  to  its  poflelTor.  His  fupremacy, 
fovereignty,  and  jurifdidion  over  all  the  members 
of  the  empire,  were  unqueftioned ;  though  the  exer. 
cife  was  accompanied  with  reftridlions,  and  could 
only  be  put  in  force  againft  any  one  prince,  witf 
Invefli-  the  confent  and  participation  of  the  others.  Among 
tures.  moft  important  rights  of  the  emperors,  was  thf 

faculty  of  granting  inveftitures,  and  the  difpofal  ol 
vacant  fiefs.  The  houfe  of  Auftria  owed  its  origina 
greatnefs  to  this  very  privilege  ;  the  emperor  Ro^ 
dolph  the  Firft,  having,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  in 
vefted  his  own  fon,  Albert,  with  the  vacant  duchies 
of  Auftria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola  (38.] 
Reverfions  of  fiefs,  not  yet  open,  were  even  con 
ferred  by  Frederic  the  Third,  and  Maximilian  the 
Firft,  from  the  plenitude  of  their  Imperial  autho; 
rity,  without  the  confent  of  the  ftates  of  thofe  court 
tries ;  and  the  validity  of  fuch  donations  was  no 
called  in  queftion  (39.) 

Honours  The  cmperor  was  regarded  as  the  legitimate  fource 
and  digni-  of  all  nobility  ;  and  his  right  to  confer,  every  titlei 
without  exception,  admitted  of  no  difpute  :  the  pal 

(37)  Schmidt,  vol,  viii.  p.  73 — 76.  Pfeffei,  vol.  ii,  p.  194,  and  p.  19} 
198. 

(38)  Schmidt,  vol  v.  p.  529 — 53T. 

(39}  Schmidt,  vol.  v.  p.  53 ‘,533. 
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pal  fee,  which  contefted  fo^  many  of  the  Imperial  c  ha  p. 
pretenfions,  acquiefced  in  this  claim  (40).  Frederic 
the  Third,  had  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  1574- 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1473,  the 
objed  of  which,  on  the  part  of  the  latter  prince, 
was  to  obtain  his  elevation  to  the  rank  and  title  of 
king  j  but,  a  difpute  which  arofe  between  them, 
prevented  its  accomplifhment  (4i)*  Almoftall  the 
dukedoms  in  the  German  empire,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Savoy,  Luxemburg,  and  many  others,  were  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  emperors,  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  Inferior 
centuries  (42).  Numberlefs  inferior  prerogatives 
appertained  to,  and  were  exerted  by  them.  The 
right  of  impofmg  duties  or  tolls,  of  coining  money, 
of  holding  markets,  exercifing  juftice,  and  exemp¬ 
tion  from  foreign  courts  of  judicature  ;  thefe,  and 
many  more  vefted  in  the  chief  of  the  empire  (43)* 

He  pofTeifed,  likewife,  in  his  quality  of  “  defender 
“  and  protector  of  the  chriftian  church,’"  an  unde¬ 
fined  and  extenfive  fupremacy  over  all  ecclefiaftical 
property,  and  over  the  ecclefiaftics  themfelves  (44).  Ceremoniaj 
But,  it  was  in  the  ceremonial  accompanying 
public  a6ls  of  ftate,  that  the  Imperial  office  and 
dignity  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  pre-eminent,  and 
to  eclipfe  all  other  royalty.  In  1562,  at  the  election 
of  Maximilian  to  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans, 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  as  great  chamberlain, 
prefented  him  the  golden  bafon,  and  napkin  ;  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  as  mailer  of  the  horfe,  brought 
in  a  filver  buihel,  filled  with  oats ;  and  the  elector 
palatine,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as  lord  fteward, 
went  to  the  kitchen,  took  thence  two  filver  diihes, 

(40)  Schmidt,  vol.  v.  p.  S39. 

(41)  HeifSj  Vol.  i.  p.  341. 

(42)  Schmidt,  vol.  V.  p.  S39. 

(43)  Schmidt,  vol.  v.  p.  540,  541. 

(44)  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  chap.  xlvi. 
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^  xm.  the  Imperial  table.  An  opinioi 

that  the  emperor  was  fuperior  to  all  other  m( 
*574.  narchs,  and  that  he  reprefented  the  Roman  Csefar 
prevailed  throughout  Europe  :  the  idea  was  not 
riflied  by  the  vanity  of  the  German  nation,  an 
gave  rife  to  the  moft  unlimited  pretenfions,  on  vi 
rious  occafions  (45). 

fhTHunga-  foUd  advantages  of  this  high  ofiic 

rian  kings.  Were  fo  fmall,  thofe,  which  Maximilian  derived  fror 
his  Hungarian  , title  and  dominions,  were  fcarcel' 
more  valuable.  He  pofleffed,  in  fact,  only  a  verj 
limited  portion  of  the  kingdom,  comprifing  th 
northern  provinces,  bounded  towards  Tranfylvania 
by  the  river  Teiffe ;  the  Tibifcus  of  the  Romani 
(46).  Buda,  the  capital,  together  with  the  fouth 
ern  part  of  Hungary,  and  all  Sclavonic,  belongec 
to  the  Turks.  Sigeth  and  Giula,  two  cities,  had 
recently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Selim  the  Second 
and  were  retained  by  him  at  the  truce  0 
1566  (46).^ 

John  Sigifmund  Zapoli,  prince  of  Tranfylvania 
was  dead  in  1571 ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro 
vince  had  eledled  in  his  place,  a  nobleman  of  valour 
activity^  and  capacity,  Stephen  Bathori,  who  was 
equally  dependant  on  the  German  and  Turkifli  em 
perors.  Even  the  part  of  Hungary,  which  Maxiiai 
lian  retained,  was  defoiated  by  the  Ottoman  incurh 
expen- depopulated,  and  held  by  a  precarious  te. 
cesofmain- nure  (47 J.  It  appears,  by  the  account  which  he 

Ratifbon,  a  Ihort  time  before 
his  death,  that  the  annual  expence,  incurred  by  the 
garrifons  on  the  Ottoman  frontier,  amounted  to  near 

(45)  Schmidt,  Vi>l.  v.  p.  542. 

(46)  Bufbequius.  Lfeg.  Turc.  Epiftolte.  Lug.  Batavor.  1633.  p,  17  and  tg. 
(46)  Sacy,  vol.  ii.  p.  31—55. 

(7)  Ibid.  p.  57—60.  Schmidt,  toI.  viii.  p.  31  8.  Butbeq.  EpiftoltE,  Legat, 
Tutc.  p.  19—21. 
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i  mlUIon,  feven  hundred  thoufand  florins  (48).  His  chap. 
DOwer,  likewife,  was  extremely  curtailed  ;  the  Hun- 
jarian  Magnates,  or  grandees,  poflefled  an  abfolute  1574- 
ind  almoft  unlimited  authority,  which  it  was  dan- 
jerous  to  attack ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peo- 
)le  were  in  a  (late  of  abjeft  vaflalage,  fuperftition,  and 
gnorance.  The  vaft  armies,  raifed  by  the  joint 
contributions  of  the  emperor  and  empire,  notwith-  fhfarmks. 
landing  their  apparent  ftrength,  manifefted  every 
ymptom  of  weaknefs  ;  and  the  officers  were  perpe- 
ually  employed  in  preventing,  or  extinguifhing  the 
hflenfions,  inevitable  among  foldiers  of  different  man- 
lers  and  nations.  The  Bohemians  and  Hungarians 
:reated  the  Germans  with  contempt,  as  deficient  in 
bravery ;  while  the  quiet  and  paffive  valour  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  difdained  the  impetuous  fury,  by  which  their 
comrades  were  diflinguiflied,  as  only  proper  for  in- 
curfions  and  fkirmifhes.  This  want  of  harmony  in 
::he  Imperial  camps,  formed  an  infurmountable  impe- 
liment  to  the  operations  of  war,  and  gave  a  great  ad- 
/antage  to  the  enemy  (49). 

I  It  was  from  his  Bohemian  and  Auftrian  dominions,  Hereditary 
:hat  Maximilian  derived  his  principal  conrideration,of'Ma'xhni- 
drength,  and  refources.  Even  of  thefe,  the  bequefl^'^"^- 
of  Ferdinand  the  Firft,  his  father,  diminifhed  a  con- 
iiderable  portion.  By  his  lafl  will,  he  left  to  his  fe- 
tond  fon,  Ferdinand,  Tyrol,  Alface,  the  Brifgaw, 
and  his  poffeffions  in  Swabia ;  to  the  third,  Charles, 

.he  duchies  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola  (50). 

The  collateral  branches  were  not  totally  reunited 
under  one  head,  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold,  in  1665.  After  the  termination  of  the  fix- 
Leenth  century,  we  find  fcarcely  any  inftance  among 
the  Germans,  in  which  independent  fiefs,  or  territo- 

,  (48)  About  one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  Schmidt,  vol. 

‘riii-  p.  370,  371,  and  p.  380,  381. 

(49)  Ibid,  vol.vii.  p.  541 — 543. 

j  (5  1)  Schmidt,  vol.  \iii.p.  271.  Hsifs,  vol.  ii.  p.  232 — 234. 
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c  H  A  p.ries,  were  granted  to  younger  children.  The  riglv 
of  primogeniture,  and  the  obvious  advantages  o: 

1574.  keeping  the  fucceffion  undivided,  prevented  thof( 
pernicious  proofs  of  paternal  affedion,  and  reduced 
the  younger  fons  to  a'  flrid  dependance  on  the  chic 
of  the  family.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  at  th< 
period  under  our  review,  comprifed  the  provinces  ol 
powe/of  Moravia,  and  Lufatia,  which,  united  to  Uppei 

the  fove-  and  Lower  Aufiiria,  formed  a  compad  and  powerful 
ftate,  Tubjed  to  Maximilian.  His  authority  was  noti 
however,  by  any  means,  arbitrary.  The  States  ol 
all  the  provinces  were  convoked,  whenever  fuppliei 
were  wanted  ;  and  their  confent  to  every  impofitior 
was  requifite,  before  taxes  could  be  levied  on  th^ 
people.  Even,  in  1565,  when  on  the  arrival  oi 
Selim  the  Second,  in  the  camp  before  Sigeth,  a  vigo. 
rous  and  adive  campaign  was  expeded,  which  de¬ 
manded  inftant  preparations ;  the  emperor  could  no] 
impofe  the  flighted:  contribution,  till  he  had  aflem- 
bled  the  States,  and  obtained  their  approbation  (51}. 

In  the  lift:  of  European  powers,  Maximilian  th^ 
Second,  if  diverted  of  the  confideration  annexed  t(]| 
the  imperial  title  and  prerogatives,  could  fcarceij 
be  regarded  as  occupying  the  third  rank.  Spain  and 
France  were  far  fuperior.  Even  England,  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  1574,  enjoyed,  on  many  occafions,  a  greatj 
cr  natural  confequence,  and  poflfefled  a  much  mor(| 
Revenues,  extended  commerce.  The  revenues  of  Bohemia 
and  Aurtria  were,  by  no  means,  ample ;  and  thofe 
countries  were  deftitute  of  a  Angle  maritime  porti 
T’riefte  and  Fiume,  upon  the  Adriatic,  were  includi 
ed  in  the  dominions  of  Charles,  duke  ofStyria.  Th^ 
mines  of  Schwatz,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol,  produci 
ed  annually,  on  an  average,  filver,  to  tlic  amount  oj 
near  tvyo  millions  of  florins  j  but,  the  expences  of 


workin| 


(51)  Schmidt,  vol.  viii.  p.  314. 
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working  them,  were  confiderable  ;  and  they  belong-  ^  p* 
ed  to  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Maximilian  (52).  «— 

The  firm  adherence  of  the  Auftrian  princes  to  the  >574- 
catholic  religion  and  the  Romilh  fee,  prevented  the  g^on^andif 
doftrines  and  followers  of  Luther  from  ever  attain  - ecciefi- 
:ng  beyond  a  very  limited  point  of  power;  but  the 
anited  authority.  Imperial  and  Papal,  could  not  con¬ 
tain  the  clergy  within  the  bounds  of  celibacy.  All 
he  letters  of  Ferdinand  theFirft,  to  Pius  the  Fourth, 
itteft  in  the  ftrongell:  terms,  the  iinpradbicability  of 
^cftraining  priefts,  and  even  monks,  from  marrying, 

')r  living  in  an  avowed  commerce  with  concubines> 
dence  arofe  the  prefiing,  though  ineffectual  entrea- 
ies  of  that  prince,  to  the  pope,  to  permit  the  clergy 
K)  contract  marriages,  ddiough  the  pontiffs  would 
lever  relax  on  this  point,  it  was,  neverthelefs,  indil- 
)enfable  to  connive  at  the  unions,  and  to  allow  them 
o  be  confidered  as  legitimate  ;  otherwife  the  people, 
n  many  diftricls,  muft  have  been  totally  deprived  of 
cclefiaftics,  to  officiate  in  the  catholic  churches  (53). 

5y  an  inqucft  taken  of  the  convents  in  Auflria,  Sty- 
5a,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  in  1563,  it  appeared 
'hat  in  one  hundred  and  tw'enty-two  monafteries, 
'ontaining  four  hundred  and  thirty-fix  monks,  and 
ne  hundred  and  fixty-eight  nuns ;  there  was  no 
^is  a  proportion  than  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
bncubines,  fifty-five  married  women,  and  four  hun- 
red  and  forty-three  children  (54). 

Ibis  evil,  refulting  from  the  genius  and  prohibit!- state  of  kw- 
ns  of  tne  catholic  religion,  was  in  fome  meafure, ’er». 
'onnected  with  another,  by  which  Auflria  and  Bo- 
emia  were  charaClerifed  ;  the  vvant  of  proper  femi- 
'aries  of  education  for  youth.  There  were,  it  is'  . 
rue,  univerfities  eftablifhed  at  Prague,  and  at  Vicn- Ska.Bks. 


(52)  ScKmiitt,  vo!.  vii.  p.  ^4;,  546. 

(53)  Ibid.  vol.  viii.  cliap.  xvii.  and  p.  256—362. 

(54)  Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  igj.  Note, 
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c  H  A  p.  na ;  but,  fo  deficient  were  they  in  profeflbrs  of 
learning,  or  merit,  that  the  nobility  were  reduced  to 
1574-  the  neceffity  of  fending  their  children  to  other  pla¬ 
ces  of  inftruftion.  "i  he  univerfity  of  Wittemburg, 
in  Saxony,  under  the  aufpices  of  Luther  and  his 
followers,  had  rifen  to  a  high  degree  of  celebrity  ; 
and  notwithftanding  every  injunction  to  the  contrary, 
that  city  was  generally  preferred  to  every  other  in 
Germany.  Neither  the  fine  arts,  nor  fciences,  had 
made  any  great  progrefs  in  the  hereditary  dominion; 
of  the  houfe  of  Aultria,  at  this  period.  Even  the 
German  language  w’as  rude,  unharmonious,  and  little 
cultivated  by  men  of  letters.  The  elegant  epiftlei 
of  Bufbequius,  which  contain  fo  much  informatior 
on  the  Turkifli  court,  capital,  and  manners,  wer« 
written  in  Latin. 

Vienna  began  to  be  confidered  under  Ferdinant 
the  Firft,  and  Maximilian  the  Second,  as  the  ordina 
ry  refidence  of  the  German  emperors  ;  though  the 
frequently  transferred  their  court  to  Prague,  in  oi 
der  to  conciliate  the  aflfeQions  of  their  Bohemian  fut 
jecls,  or  to  infpecl  perfonally  the  condition  of  tha 
kingdom.  Ferdinand  procured  from  the  Statet 
convoked  in  1547,  a  declaration,  that  the  crown 
Teftimony  hereditary,  and  not  elective-  Perhaps,  the  mo 


of  the  Eo-^  glorious  teftimony  to  the  virtues  of  a  fovereigi 


bXdors  ioand  to  the  felicity  of  a  people  under  a  wife  and  v 
gilant  admin iftration,  which  is  contained  in  hiftor 
and  benefi-is  the  One  given  by  the  ambafladors  of  Bohemi 
to  the  Polifli  nation,  in  favour  of  Maximilian  tf 


Second,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  crown  < 


Poland,  after  the  flight  of  Henry  of  Valois  froi 
('racow.  It  ought  to  be  engraven  over  the  thron< 
cf  princes,  as  the  highefl  incitement  to  fimilar  e 
ertions  of  beneficence,  and  as  the  greateft  recor 


penfe  in  the  power  of  man  to  beftow.  In  perufir 
the  expreflions  of  the  affeclion  and  gratitude  of  tl 


Bohemians,  we  are  penetrated  with  refpecl:  ar 

pleafur( 
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pleafure ;  while  we  feem  to  behold  a  legiflator,  fuch  chap. 
as  Pythagoras,  or  Solon,  are  depictured  by  anti-  ^ 

quity,  occupied  only  in  difpenfing  happinefs,  ex-  isi^. 
tinguilhing  difcord,  and  reviving  the  primitive 
limplicity  of  the  early  ages  of  the  world  (55).  It 
excites  a  melancholy  regret,  to  reflect  that  the  reign 
of  fo  excellent  a  fovereign  as  Maximilian,  w'as  li¬ 
mited  to  the  tranlitory  period  of  twelve  years. 

iss)  Schmidt,  vol.  viii.  p.  388,  389. 
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C  II  A  P.  XIV. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 


View  of  the  German  empire. — Hijlory  of  Saxony,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  fxteenth  century  to  the  year 
1574. — Dominions,  revenues,  aiid  forces  of  the  elec¬ 
tors,  at  that  period. — Progrefs  of  fliers. — State  of 
the  electorate  of  Brandenburg. — Gradual  and  pro- 
greffi-ve  elevation  of  the  P ruffian  monarchy,  to  fhepre- 
fent  time. — Hiflory  of  the  Palatinate. — Cultivation  of 
Letters  by  the  Electors  Palatine. — Survey  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire  in  the  fixteenth  century. — Bavaria.— 
Cleves.—Brunfwic. — Mecklenburg.  — Hefe.  — Wirtem- 
berg. — Number,  and  ft  ate  of  the  free.  Imperial  cities. 
— General  review  of  Germany,  in  1574. — Introduc¬ 
tion  of  knowledge. — CharaCteriftic  virtues  and  vices 
>  of  the  Germans. — Troops  — Landfquenets. — Arms.— 

Taxes. — Manners. — Commerce. — State  of  the  Han- 
feat  ic  league.— Effects  of  the  religious  effervefcence, 
caufed  by  the  reformation  of  Luther. — Letters. — Arts. 
— ManufaClut  es . — furif prudence. 

CH  A  r.  r  I  ^  H  E  Germanic  body,  at  the  period  of  which 
JL  "’c  are  treating,  had,  already,  in  a  great  mea- 
Generai  furc,  uffumed  the  political  form,  which  it  ftill  con- 
fo-m  of  the  tinues  to  retain.  During  more  than  four  centu- 
^d™ii?the ries,  the  elec'Iors,  feven  in  number,  had  arrogated, 
fixuenth  and  exerciied  the  undifputed  right  of  choofing  the 
eetitury.  ga^pefors ;  and  this  exclufive  pretenlion  had  been 
fanctioned  by  the  famous  conftitution  of  Charles 
the  Fourth,  publilhed  in  1356,  and  known  by  the 

name 


s 
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name  of  “the  Golden  Bull.”  Every  prerogative  c  h^a  p. 
of  royalty  was  annexed  to  the  ele<5loral  dignity  ; 
and  they  preceded,  if  not  in  power  and  extent  of 
dominion,  in  rank  and  eminence,  all  the  other 
princes  of  the  empire  (1.)  Three  were  eccleliafti- 
cal  and  elective  ;  the  archbifhops  of  Mentz,  Co¬ 
logne,  and  Treves.  The  vote  of  the  king  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  in  the  electoral  college,  was  exercifed  by  the 
family  of  Auftria ;  and  the  remaining  electors 
were  thofe  of  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  the  Pa¬ 
latine. 

The  hlftory  of  Saxony,  during  the  greater  part  1500,  1548. 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  is  fo  much  blended  with 
that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his  two  fucceffors, 
Ferdinand,  and  Maximilian,  as  to  be  infeparable  in 
all  its  great  features.  Frederic,  furnamed  the  "Wife, 
reigned  over  Saxony,  in  the  year  1500,  and,  as 
l  iftorians  affert,  declined  the  acceptance  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  crown,  offered  him  by  his  colleagues,  after 
the  death  of  Maximilian  the  Firft.  He  had  feen, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  two  preceding  emperors, 
how  little  confcquence  or  power  that  eminent  dig¬ 
nity  conferred,  unlefs  fupported  by  ample  patrimo¬ 
nial  revenues  ;  and  how  many  expenfive,  or  pain¬ 
ful  duties  it  impofed.  His  own  territories  were  un¬ 
equal  to  the  preffure  of  fo  vaft  a  weight,  and  he 
therefore  exhorted  the  other  electors  to  make  choice 
of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  who,  from  his  poffellions  in 
Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Italy,  could 
becomingly  fuftain  the  majefty  of  the  firft  oflice  in 
the  chriftian  world  (2.)  The  memorable  example 
of  Charles  the  Seventh  in  the  prefent  century,  who 
was  raifed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French  cabinet, 
to  the  fame  eminence,  and  who  became  the  victim 
of  his  own  ambition^  may  enable  us  fully  to  appre- 

tr  )  Heifs,  val.  ii.  p.  50,  51. 

(2.)  Pfefftl,  voL  ii.  p.  118.  Schmidt,  vol.  vi,  p.  190—192,  HciA,  vol. 

1.  p.  340, 

date 
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CHAP,  date  and  to  admire  the  wifdom  of  Frederic,  in  dif- 
daining  and  rejecting  the  Imperial  fceptre.  Under 
his  protection,  and  towards  the  termination  of  his 
life,  Luther  firft  ventured  to  promulgate  his  doc¬ 
trines,  w'hich  produced  fo  rapid  and  fuprizing  a  re¬ 
volution.  This  protection  appears,  neverthelefs, 
to  have  originated  more  in  the  elector’s  opinion  of 
Luther’s  capacity  and  utility,  as  a  theological  pro- 
felTor  in  the  univerlity  of  Wittemberg,  which  he 
had  recently  founded ;  than  from  any  conviction, 
or  zealous  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  (3.)  Frederic  died  in  1525  ;  and  his  brother, 
John,  who  fucceeded  him,  embraced  openly  the 
proteftant  faith,  which  he  evinced  by  prefenting, 
in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  many  other  Gernrian 
princes,  the  celebrated  expofition,  dillinguifhed  by’’ 
the  title  of  “  the  Confeffion  of  Augfburj^.”  It  wai 
received  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  the  Diet,  convok¬ 
ed  in  1  530,  at  that  city  (4.) 

The  unfortunate  John  Frederic,  who,  by  his 
father’s  deceafe,  became  foon  afterwards  elector, 
w’as,  from  his  acceffion,  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  proteftant  intereft  in  the  empire.  His  religious 
zeal  induced  him  to  join  the  “  League  of  Smalcald,” 
to  which  he  fell  a  victim.  Abandoned  by  his  af- 
fociates,  betrayed  by  his  minifters,  attacked  by  his 
own  relations,  and  Icleded  for  an  exemplary  chaf- 
tlicment  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  whom  he  had  per- 
ionaily  irritated  and  offended  ;  he  was  finally  van- 
quifhed  at  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  on  the  banks  of 
Transfer  of  the  Elbe.  The  emperor,  abufing  the  rights  of  war, 
theeieitora!  in  the  pciTon  of  John  Frederic,  as  he  had  done  at 
earlier  period  of  his  life,  by  Francis  the  Firft, 
at  Madrid  ;  and  exercifing  the  Imperial  prerogative, 
in  violation  of  his  oath,  to  the  purpofes  of  oppref- 
lion  ; 


John'Fi  e 
deric. 


degraded  the  captive  prince,  defpoiled  him; 


(3.')  Schmidt,  vol.  vi.  p.  135. — 231;. 
(3,;  n’.Vrt  de  VeiU.  vol-  ni.  p.  415 
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of  his  elcfloral  voice  and  dignity,  and  deprived  him  c  h^a  p. 
ofalmoft  all  his  hereditary  dominions.  Thefe  he 
conferred  on  Maurice  of  Saxony,  head  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  eledloral  family  ;  and  who,  though 
a  proteftant,  had  attached  himfelf  to  Charles,  and 
carried  arms  againft  the  chief  of  his  houfe.  The 
city  of  Gotha,  with  a  part  of  Thuringia,  were 
alone  referved  for  the  unhappy  John  Frederic,  who 
was  likewife  detained  a  prilbner.  In  fo  humiliating 
a  lituation,  he  betrayed  the  molt  unfliaken  magna¬ 
nimity,  and  the  moft  zealous  adherence  to  the  pro¬ 
teftant  religion,  for  the  defence  of  which  he  had  fa- 
crificed  every  inferior  conftderation.  His  defeen- 
dants  ftill  retain,  after  more  than  two  centuries, 
the  diminifhed  pofleflions,  allotted  them  by  the 
rigour  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ‘  5.) 

Acting  by  virtue  of  the  plenitude  of  his  autho-  invefti-ure 
rity,  in  the  Diet,  affembled  at  Augfburg,  in 
following  year  ;  the  emperor  prceeded  publickly  to 
the  inveiliture  of  Maurice,  who  took  pofieftion  of 
the  dominions  and  eledoral  title  of  his  relation. 

Charles  did  not,  however,  experience  from  him 
either  the  gratitude  or  fubmillion,  to  which  he 
feemed  to  have  acquired  a  right,  by  fo  many  be¬ 
nefits.  Maurice,  incenfed  at  the  detention  of  his 
father-in-law,  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hefle ;  and 
ftnng  by  the  reproaches  of  his  countrymen,  who 
acculed  him  of  having  facrificed  his  honour,  and  re¬ 
ligion,  to  the  gratification  of  his  ambition  ;  deter¬ 
mined  to  redeem  his  character.  After  having  near¬ 
ly  captured  the  emperor  himfelf  at  Infpruck,  and 
reduced  him  to  fly  with  precipitation,  the  elector 
concluded,  at  Paflau,  an  accommodation  with  Fer¬ 
dinand,  king  of  the  Romans;  by  the  articles  of 
•which,  the  late  regulations,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical, 
folemnly  publiftied  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  were  re- 

) 

(j.)  Pfeffe!,  vcl  iii.  p.  167 — lyj.  Heifs,  yoI.  i.  p.  385 — 3S8. 

feinded 

1 


^  S  T  A  T  E  O  F  E  U  R  O  p  E.  j 

^  y)-v  ^  annulled.  Liberty  of  confcience,  iir 

V..  extended  degree,  was  granted  to  the  prow 

tile  Landgrave  was  reftored  to  his 
rreedom.  , 

Maurice  did  not  long  furvive  a  tranfadion,  which 
covered  him  with  perfonal  glory,  and  which  had 
rendered  him  the  defender  of  the  Germanic  rights, 
nearly  extinguifhed  under  the  defpotifm  of  the  Im- 
Kict  petial  power.  He  perifhed,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two,  in  the  battle  of  Sieverihaufen,  gained  over 
Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  defo- 
lated  Germany  by  his  ravages  and  depredations  (6.) 
His  premature  death,  in  the  motnent  of  victory, 
and  in  the  act  of  expelling  the  enemy  and  invader 
of  the  repofe  of  his  country  ;  when  added*  to  his 
talents,  valour,  and  fuccefsful  attainment  of  the 
objects  of  his  ambition  :  this  combination  of  cjua* 
lities  and  circumstances,  have  rendered  him  pecu¬ 
liarly  illuftrious  in  the  annals  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
he  left  no  male  iffue,  his  brother, 
Auguftus,  Auguftus,  fucceeded  to  the  electoral  title  and  do- 
,  minions,  notwithftanding  the  fruitlefs  reclamations 
of  the  depofed  John  Frederic,  who  vainly  attempted 
to  recover  his  patrimony.  Auguftus,  fupported  by 
the  friendlhip  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans, 
maintained  himfelf  in  his  new  poffeflion  ;  received 
the  inveftiture  from  Maximilian  the  becond  j  and 
tranfmitted  thofe  acquifitions  to  his  pofterity,  by 
whom,  notwithftanding  the  convulfions  which  have 
agitated  Germany,  they  are  ftill  enjoyed  (7^.  Def- 
titute  of  the  Ihining  and  adfive  qualifications  of  his 
predeceffor,  Auguftus  was  neverthelefs  highly  efti- 
mable  as  a  fovereign.  Warmly  attached  to  the 
purity  of  the  Lutheran  docftrines,  he  ardently  ex¬ 
erted  himfelf  to  prevent,  or  to  fupprefs  the  differ¬ 
ed)  rfeffd,  vol.  ii.  p.  174—179.  Heifs,  vol.  i.  p.  J99-404.  Anna.'es 
de  1  j'nipite,  p.  441  —  456. 

f7;  L’Art  cle  Veiif.  vol.  iii.  p.  417.  Heifs,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 
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Cnees  of  religious  opinion  among  the  proteftants,  chap. 
which  began  to  manifeft  themfelves,  and  to  divide 
the  party.  Magnificent  in  his  court,  but,  (£00110-1553,1574. 
mical  in  his  diftribution  of  the  public  treafure,  he 
was  equally  beloved  and  refpeded  throughout  the 
empire.  He  continued  to  reign  in  1574  (8). 

1  he  dominions,  fubjed:  to  the  eledors  of  Saxony, 
at  this  period,  were  not  fo  extenfive  as  at  prefent ;  Don‘i“icn* 
the  marquifate  of  Lufatia,  a  fief  of  the  crown  of^LeLoS 
Bohemia,  having  been  ceded  by  the  emperor,  Fer- 
dinand  the  Second,  in  1635,  to  John  George  the 
Pirft,  at  the  treaty  of  Prague  (9).  The  territories, 

.loffefiTed  by  Frederic  the  Wife,  and  the  antient 
dedoral  houfe,  only  comprehended  the  part  of 
saxony,  denominated  “  the  Electoral  Circle,”  to¬ 
gether  with  a  portion  of  Thuringia,  of  which  Wit- 
emberg  was  the  capital,  and  ducal  refidence.  The 
•nargraviate  of  Mifnia  was  re-united  to  it,  by  the 
•levation  of  Maurice,  to  whom  the  province  ante- 
:.;edentiy  belonged.  Drefden,  fituate  in  this  divi- 
ion  of  Saxony,  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  me- 
ropolis  of  the  eledorate,  under  Auguftus,  towards 
he  conclufion  of  the  fixteenth  century  ;  and  its 
jiappy  pofition  on  the  Elbe,  in  a  fertile  country, 
jbon  contributed  to  its  augmentation  and  ernbcl- 
lilhment  (10).  The  elecT:orate  of  Saxony  was  the 
,.noft  favoured  part  of  the  German  empire,  in  foil, 
Orodudions,  and  population  ;  watered  throughout 
Its  whole  extent,  by  the  Elbe,  and  abounding  in 
I  latural  advantages.  ^  John  Fretleric,  during  the  pro-  jviiHtarr 
i  jrefs  of  the  war,  which  terminated  fo  fatally  for  his 
amily,  evinced  the  refources  of  which  he  was  pof- 
effed;  his  troops  did  not  fall  fhort  of  twenty-fix 
houfand  ;  and  when  defeated  at  Muhlberg,  he  had 


PfeiTcl,  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 


(8)  I>‘Art  de  Verif.  vrJ.  iii.  p.  417, 

(9)  Pfeffel,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 

(10)  Heif.s  vol.  ii.  p.  254.  S.-hmidt,  vol.  vi.p.  loi.and  p.  314;  and  »ol. 
n.  p.  239,  240.  and  p.  266,  267,  and  p.  274,  275. 
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CHAP  fifteen  thoufand  Saxons  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand(it).  His  revenues  were  very  ample,  and 
they  were  further  augmented  under  Maurice  and 
Revenues.  Auguftus.  The  filver  mines  of  Schneeberg  in  Mif- 
nia^  were  the  moft  profitable  of  any  in  Germany. 
As  early  as  the  year  1477,  Albert,  duke  of  Saxony, 
was  publickly  ferved  at  dinner,  on  a  block  of  filver, 
at  Schneeberg,  of  fo  prodigious  a  fize,  that  from  it 
were  extracted  four  hundred  quintals  of  that  me¬ 
tal  (12).  The  produce  of  the  mines,  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  w^as  ftill  very  large,  and  formed  a 
confiderable  article  of  the  public  revenue. 

Univerntics  No  univerfity  in  the  empire  enjoyed  fo  high  a 
reputation,  or  attraefed  fo  great  a  number  of  flu- 
Letters.  deiits,  35  Wittcmberg.  The  celebrity  of  Luther, 
and  the  emancipation  which  he  had  introduced  in 
many  branches  of  letters,  as  well  as  religion,  con¬ 
duced  to  give  it  an  advantage  over  the  catholic 
Luther.  feminarics  of  education.  Luther  himfelf,  aftei 
having  acled  fo  diftinguifhed  a  part  on  the  theatre 
of  the  w^orld,  and  diminiflied  the  papal  influence 
throughout  a  vaft  part  of  Europe,  w^as  fortunatel) 
removed  by  death  from  being  a  witnefs  to  the  fub 
verfion  of  the  family,  under  whom  he  had  propa- 
gated  his  doftrines,  and  from  whom  he  liad  alwayi 
derived  fecurity  and  protedion.  He  expired  a( 
Ifleben,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeldt,  the  place  cj 
his  nativity  •,  and  his  body  was  interred  at  Witj 
temberg,  wdth  extraordinary  folemnity.  Charl^ 
the  Fifth,  after  his  viftory  at  Muhlberg,  haying  vii 
fited  the  church,  in  w'^hich  were  depofited  his  afhesj 
was  exhorted  by  fome  of  his  attendants,  to  ordel 
the  tomb  to  be  broken  open.  But,  fuccefs  had  iioj 
corrupted  his  natural  character  and  difpofition  fulfil 
ciently,  to  render  him  capable  of  liflening  to  th( 


(n)  Pfeffel,  vo!  ii  p.  i6g. 

{I  I  Schmidt,  vol.  v.  p.  ‘ij. 
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(vice.  “  It  is  with  the  Jiving:,  and  not  with  the  chap. 
dead,  faid  he,  that  I  wage  war  :  let  him  repofe 
in  peace  ;  he  has  already  met  his  judge  (13  .”  1574. 

he  magnanimity  and  moderation  of  this  conducf, 

I  an  age  when  the  fanctity  of  the  Sepulchre  afforded 
}  afylum  from  bigotry  and  animofity,  excite  fur- 
;ize  ;  and  may  juftify  the  opinion,  that  Charles, 
pwever  neceffitated  from  his  fituation  to  oppofe 
,.e  progrefs  of  Lutheranifm,  did  not  altogether 
tndemn  the  principles  of  the  reformer  himlelf. 


The  Pruffian  monarchy,  fo  refpei^lable  among  state  of 

„  1  r  ”  Bianden- 

te  great  powers  of  h.urope  in  the  preient  age,  was  bu.g.io  the 
:ilv  in  its  infancy,  during  the  fixteenth  century  ; 

/  •  1  '^1  -  •  r  1  ^  century-. 

id  in  the  contracted  territories  or  the  margraves  J415, 1^71. 
i  Brandenburg,  it  was  not  eafy  to  forefee  the  fu- 
jre  elevation  of  that  family.  Frederic  of  Hohen- 
bllern,  Burgrave,  or  governor  of  Nuremburg  in 
franconia,  purchafed  the  marquifate,  of  the  emperor 
:crirmund,  for  the  fum  of  four  hundred  thoufand 
ocats,  about  the  year  1415  (14);  and  he  tranf- 
dtted  it,  together  with  the  elecloral  dignity,  to 
)s  deicendants.  Joachim  the  Firft,  who  died  in  Eieaors. 
i(;35,  was  a  prince  of  aclivity  and  merit  ;  zealoufiy 
itached  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  anxious  for  its 
maintenance  in  his  dominions.  But,  under  hisfon 
nd  fucceffor,  Joachim  the  Second,  the  Lutheran 
iiUgion  was  adopted  throughout  the  electorate. 

)his  change  in  his  faith,  had  not,  however,  indu- 
ice  on  his  political  conduct :  he  remained  unlhaken 
h  his  adherence  to  the  emperor,  during  the  trou- 
les,  occafioned  by  the  “  League  of  Smalcald,” 


(13)  Schmidt,  vol.  vii.  p  276. 

{14)  L’Arl  de  Verif.  vol.  Ui.  p  525. 
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CHAP,  and  refufed  to  enter  into  the  confederacy  of  pn 
teftant  princes  ;  though,  after  the  conclufion  of  tli 
J4,5_  is^,.  war,  he  exerted  every  effort,  in  conjunflion  wit 
Maurice,  the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  to  procure  tli 
enlargement  of  the  landgrave  of  Heffe.  Previoti 
to  his  deceafe,  he  obtained,  in  1569,  from  Sigifmun 
Auguftus,  king  of  Poland,  the  right  of  lucceffio 
to  the  dominions  of  Albert  Frederic  of  Brandei 
burg,  duke  of  Pruffia,  on  the  event  of  that  prince 
death  without  iffue  (15^.  Joachim  the  Second  wi 
a  lover  of  the  arts  ;  pacific,  moderate,  and  an  enem 
to  perfecution.  He  was  fucceeded  in  1571,  by  Joh 
George  his  fon; 

,5.4^  The  part  of  Germany,  fubjedt  to  the  electors  ( 
Teiriiorits.  Brandenburg,  at  this  period,  was  neither  extenfivi 
fertile,  nor  commercial.  It  was  limited  to  the  trai 
of  country,  denominated  the  old,  middle,  and  ne' 
march  ;  even  the  latter  of  thefe  had  been  difmen 
bered  from  the  others,  and  was  only  re-united  ti 
John  George,  foon  after  his  acceffion,  at  the  deat; 
of  his  uncle,  without  male  iffue  (i 6).  The  fcj 
was,  in  general,  barren  ;  the  population,  thin  ;  ai^ 
the  flate  of  induftry,  languid.  Stettin,  and  tlj 
mouths  of  the  Oder,  belonged  to  the  dukes  of 
merania  ;  nor  had  the  margraves  of  Brandenbur 
any  territories  which  confined  on  the  Baltic.  Thq 
poffeffions  were  among  the  leaft  favoured  by  natun 
of  any  in  the  empire  ;  and  Berlin,  which  was  4 
ready  become  the  capital,  contained  no  objefl  { 
Letters,  curiofity,  or  of  magnificence.  The  fciences  pen) 
trated  flowly,  and  were  little  cultivated,  notwitf 
ftanding  the  foundation  of  a  univerfity  at  Francfoi 
on  the  Oder,  by  Joachim  the  Firft,  as  early  i 
1506(17).  His  fon  obtained  fome  augmentatioi 
of  power  and  territory,  by  the  feizure  and  feculaj 

(is)  Schmidt,  vol.  vli,  p.  jai  and  352.  L’Art  de  Verif,  vol.  iii.  p.  529^ 
(i&)  L’Art  de  Verif.  vol,  iii.  p.  530, 

^7;  Ibid.  p.  529. 
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ition  of  all  the  bifhopricks  ;  among  which,  thofe  chap. 
Brandenburg,  Havelburg,  and  Lebus,  were  the 
ief(i8):  but,  it  was  not  till  the  feventeenth  1574. 
itury,  that  the  grandeur  of  his  defcendants 
n  to  manifeft  itfelf.  Tjieir  progrefs  has  been  one 
'  the  moft  rapid  and  extraordinary,  recorded  in 
)dern  hiflory,  and  may,  perhaps,  not  yet  have 
ained  its  fummit.  John  Sigifmund,  after  the 
linclion  of  the  dukes  of  Cleves,  in  1609,  feized 
,  a  portion  of  their  ample  inheritance,  compre- 
iding  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  the  counties  of 
I  Mark  and  Ravenfperg,  which  have  ultimately 
:n  adjudged  to,  and  retained  by  his  family  ( 1 9). 
i5i8,  he  fucceeded  to  the  duchy  of  Pruffia,  va- 
|t  by  the  demife  of  Albert  Frederic,  his  father- 
.aw(2o).  The  treaty  of  Weftphalia  conferred 
Frederic  William,  the  great  eleclor,  the  eventual 
ceffion  to  the  archbilhoprick  of  Magdeburg ; 

I  the  adual  poffeffion  of  the  archbilhopricks  of 
Iberftadt,  Minden,  and  Camin  ;  together  with 
^  eaftern  Pomerania  (21).  In  1657,  he  liberated 
j  duchy  of  Pruffia  from  its  feudal  vaffalage  to  the 
public  of  Poland  j  and  before  his  death,  he 
.ained  from  the  emperor  Leopold,  the  circle  of 
j^wibus  (22). 

^'rederic  the  Firft,  his  fucceffor,  procured  from 
I  Imperial  court,  and  fucceffively,  from  all  the 
^s  in  Europe,  a  recognition  of  his  title  of  King 
^uffia ;  an  act,  wffich  though  it  probably  ori- 
ated  as  much  from  perfonal  vanity,  as  from 
aition,  yet,  has  aided  in  no  fmall  degree,  by  its 
Tequences,  the  other  caufes  of  the  greatnefs  of 


!)  L’Art  de  Verif.  vol.  iii.  p.  529. 

■3)  Pfeffcl,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.  L’Ait  de  Verif.  p,  530.  Heiff,  ro!.  i'. 
‘267. 

ji)  Heifs,  vol.  ii.  p.  268,  269.  L’Art  de  Verif,  vol.  iii.  p.  5:0,  52 1. 

1)  Annales  de  I'Empiie,  p.  54-*  Pfeliel,  vol.  ii.  p,  757. 

.)  L’Att  de  Verif.  vol.-  iii  p.  5^1,  5 jj. 
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CHAP,  the  family  of  Brandenburg  (23^.  The  county 
Tecklenburg,  and  afterwards,  the  principality 
Neuchatel  in  Switzerland,  devolved  to  the  nc 
monarch,  in  1707,  as  part  of  the  patrimony 
William  the  Third,  king  of  England,  and  prin 
of  Orange  (24).  His  fon,  Frederic  William  t 
Second,  'added  Upper  Guelderland  to  his  domii 
ons,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1714;  and  at  t 
treaty  of  Stockholm,  concluded  in  1720,  he  1 
tained  Stettin,  and  the  divifion  of  Swedifli  Pon 
rania,  comprifed  between  the  rivers  Oder  and  Peei 
which  he  had  previoufly  conquered  from  Char 
the  Twelfth  (25).  In  173 C  the  principality 
Moeurs,  the  county  of  Lingen,  and  feveral  otl 
lordfhips  in  the  Auftrian  Brabant,  were  adjudg 
to  him,  in  right  of  his  defcent  from  the  daughi 
of  Frederic  Henry,  prince  of  Orange  (26). 

But,  all  preceding  acquifitions  were  obfcured  a 
fwallowed  up  in  the  magnitude  of  thofe,  made 
Frederic  the  Second.  The  extenfive  and  feri 
province  of  Silefia,  together  with  the  countyj 
Glatz,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  wj 
reduced  to  his  obedience  in  1741,  and  fecured  bj 
peace  with  Auftria,  in  the  following  year  (27).  I 
1 744,  on  the  deceafe  of  Charles,  laft  prince  of  H 
Friefland,  his  troops  took  poffeflion  of  that  counti 
without  moleftation,  by  virtue  of  a  donation 
to  his  family,  in  1694,  from  the  em.peror  Li 
pold(28).  The  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772, . 
rendering  him  maker  of  the  rich  and  extenj 
traff  of  country  on  both  fides  of  the  Viftula,  fH 
the  gates  of  Dantzic  to  the  walls  of  Thorn,  togetl 
with  the  bifltoprick  of  Ermeland,  has  enabled  t 

(13)  PfefTel,  vol .  ii.  p.  46';.  466 . 

(24)  L’Att  de  Veiif.  voL»ii.  p.  Sj3- 

(25)  Idem,  ibid. 

(26)  Ibid.  p.  534. 

(27)  L’Art  de  Vciif.  vol.  in.  p  S35- 

(28)  Idem,  ibid. 
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o  join  his  eleftoral  dominions  to  the  duchy  ofc  h  a  p. 
huflia,  and  to  form  an  uninterrupted  line  along  , 

he  fourhern  fhore  along  the  Baltic,  from  the  fron- 
iers  of  Courland  and  Samogiria,  to  thofe  of  Meck- 
enburg  and  Swedifh  Pomerania.  Under  the  pre-  Reflexions 
ent  reign,  the  two  Franconian  margraviates  of 
3areith  and  Anfpach,  feparated  from  the  marquifate  event!^^ 

)f  Brandenburg  for  near  two  centuries,  hav^e  been 
i.gain  united  to  it,  by  the  voluntary  ceffion  of  the 
^eigning  prince.  A  fecond  partition  of  the  unfor- 
, unate  Republic  of  Poland,  has  augmented  the 
Ruffian  monarchy  by  the  addition  of  Dantzic, 

'Thorn,  and  the  rich  provinces  of  Pofnania  and 
Hujavia.  So  uninterrupted  a  ferics  of  territorial 
icquifitions,  during  a  period  when  the  powers  of 
lurope  have  been  conftantly  occupied  in  endeavours 
:o  prevent  any  ftate  from  acquiring  a  political  pre- 
jonderance,  or  greatly  enlarging  its  poflellions  at 
;he  expence  of  its  neighbours ;  is  not  one  of  the 
,eaft  fingular  events  by  which  our  own  times  are 
^iflinguiflied.  Whether  wifdom,  or  fortune,  have 
:onduced  principally  to  produce  it,  is  a  queftion 
Foreign  to  the  prefent  work,  and  W'hich  would  lead 
*to  a  great  variety  of  reflexions. 

r.  _ 


'  / 

I  The  electors  Palatine  might  be  juftly  regarded,  1450,  t5t7. 
iduring  the  fixteenth  century,  as  more  pt'werful 
-princes,  than  thofe  of  Brandenburg.  The  lower  in  the 
Palatinate  formed  a  confiderable  tradl  of  country, 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  in  a  fertile  and  com* 
mercial  part  of  Germany.  Its  vicinity  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  France  and  Flanders,  enabled,  or  compelled 
the  electors  to  take  an  intereft,  and  frequently  a 
fliare,  in  the  diflurbances  of  thofe  ftates.  1  he  upper  Eknors. 

Palatinate, 
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CHAP.  Palatinate,  a  detached  and  diftant  province,  Etuated  j 
between  Bohemia,  Franconia,  and  Bavaria,  which 
1450, 1517.  was  a  part  of  the  elecloral  dominions,  added  to 
their  political  weight,  as  members  of  the  Germanic 
body.  Frederic  the  Firft,  ele(fl:or  Palatine,  who  died 
in  1476,  was  a  martial  and  enterprizing  prince, 
under  whom  the  inftitution  of  difciplined  troops, ; 
regularly  trained  to  war,  and  retained  after  its  con- ' 
clufion,  was  introduced  into  the  empire.  Previous, 
to  his  reign,  armies  were  only  compofed  of  vaffals  l 
or  peafants,  affembled  on  an  emergency,  and  dif- 1 
banded  immediately  afterwards.  The  emperor 
Maximilian,  the  Firft  imitated  the  example  fet  by 
Frederic,  in  this  particular  C29).  Two  princes  of , 
the  Palatine  family,  both  of  whofe  names  were 
Frederic,  diftinguiihed  thenifelves  glorioufly  in  the 
fucceeding  century,  at  the  memorable  fiege  of 
Vienna,  by  Soliman  the  Second.  While  one  at-  ^ 
tacked  the  Turkifh  army,  encamped  before  the  walls 
of  the  city,  the  other  gallantly  and  fuccefsfully  de¬ 
fended  the  place  (30).  . 

introduai-  Under  Louis  the  Fifth,  Luther  began  to  difte-? 
refo°rrn3tion the  doftrincs  at  Heidelberg,  which  were  | 
^  eagerly  and  generally  imbibed  ;  the  moderate  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  elector  permitting  the  utmoft  freedom  • 
of  religious  opinion,  though  he  continued  himfelf’; 
*530. 1559.  to  profefs  the  catholic  faith.  His  fuccelfors  with- 1 
drew  from  the  Romifh  fee,  and  openly  declared 
their  adherence  to  Lutheranifm  ;  but,  on  the  ac-i, 
ceffion  of  Frederic  the  Third,  a  new  revolution , 
took  place.  He  was  the  firft,  among  the  proteftants, 
who  introduced  and  profeffed  the  reformetP religion, 
denominated  Calvinifm.  As  the  toleration,  accorded,? 
by  the  “  Peace  of  religion,”  to  thofe  who  embraced 
the  “  Confeffion  of  Augfburg,”  did  not,  in  a  ftrift 


(19)  L’Arl  de  Veiif.  vol.  iii.  p.  ‘^2S.  .Schmidt,  vol.  vi  p.  C7. 
(30)  Pfeffe!,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  n’Au  de  Veiit.  vol.  iii,  p.  325, 
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and  legal  fenfe,  extend  to,  or  include  the  followers  c  a  p. 
'  of  Calvin,  Frederic  might  have  been  proferibed, . 
.  and  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  nor  did  he  owe  15^0, 1559- 
his  efcape  fo  much  to  the  lenity  or  frieodfliip  of  the 
Lutherans,  as  to  the  generofity  of  Maximilian  the 
Second,  who  then  filled  the  Imperial  throne,  and 
who  was  an  enemy  to  every  fpecics  of  perfecu- 
'tion  (  "t  i). 

Frederic  the  Third,  animated  with  zeal  for  the  15^9, 15*2. 
Tupport  of  the  Proteftant  caufe,  took  an  active  part  ® 

dn  the  wars  which  defolated  the  kingdom  of  France 
under  Charles  the  Ninth  ;  protected  all  the  French 
exiles  wdio  fled  to  his  court,  or  dominions  ;  and 
;twdce  lent  fuccours,  under  the  command  of  his  fon, 

John  Calimir,  to  Louis,  prince  of  Conde.  Not 
content  with  thefe  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  difpo- 
lition,  he  referved  the  molt  fevere  and  mortifying 
treatment  for  the  arrival  of  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou, 
d  hat  young  prince,  newly  eleried  to  the  crown  of  Reception 
Poland,  havinar  accepted  the  elector’s  invitation  to 
pals  through  Heidelberg,  in  his  w^ay  from  Pans  to 
Cracow,  was  received  by  him  with  every  mark  of 
[indignant  refentment ;  entertained  in  a  hall,  on  the 
walls  of  which  was  depictured  the  maflacre  of  Sc. 
[Bartholomew  ;  and  ferved  by  French  refusrees  dur- 
;ing  the  repaft.  Frederic  even  carried  his  vengeance 
Ifo  far,  as  to  declaim  with  animation  againft  the 
fauthors  of  that  atrocious  act,  and  to  lament  the 
[fate  of  Coligni.  Wefcarcely  know  how  to  condemn 
a  conduri:,  which  although  it  might  be  regarded  as 
11  violation  of  the,  laws  of  hofpitaiity,  yet  expreO'ed 
•'the  generous  abhorrence,  excited  by  the  recent 
I  recollection  of  a  maflacre,  unexampled  in  the  hiftory 
[af  mankind,  and  in  which  Henry  bore  a  diftiut 
guiflied  fliare  (32}. 


*  5  73* 


(31)  Schmidt,  vol.  viii.  p.  294 — 300. 

(32}  Mezctii,  vol.  jjt.  p.  i  ia.  .De  XJbou,  vpl.  vii.  p.  23. 
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The  Palatinate  was  not  only  one  of  the  richeft,, 
hut,  one  of  the  moft  improved  and  poliflied  parts) 
of  the  empire  :  the  univerfity  of  Pleidelberg,  founded’ 
tow'ards  the  conclufion  of  the  fourteenth  century,; 
was  the  firft  inftitution  of  that  kind,  known,  in 
Germany,  and  produced  many  illuftrious  perfonsj 
(33j.  The  electors  Palatine  were  peculiarly  diftin-! 
guiflied  as  the  protedors  of  letters ;  and  fo  early  asj 
the  year  1421,  Louis  the  Third  bequeathed  to  th^ 
univerfity  his  library.  An  enumeration  of  the  li4 
terary  works  which  it  contained,  may  ferve  to' 
convey  no  inaccurate  idea  of  the  ftate  of  knowledge^ 
and  of  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  before  the 
ciifcovery  of  printing  had  more  widely  diffeminated 
information.  The  volumes,  in  number  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifty-two,  confided  entirely  of  manufcripts  j 
and  many  of  them  were  already  written  upon  paper, 
which  article  was  procured  from  Venice.  Of  thefc 
productions,  eighty-nine  were  theological  treatifes ; 
forty-five,  were  upon  medicine ;  feven,  on  the  caj 
non  law  ;  five,  on  the  civil  law  ;  and  fix,  upon 
adronomy  and  philofophy  :  not  one,  upon  hidoryi 
Such  was  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  dudiesj 
then  profecuted  and  held  in  edimation  among  tho 

Germans  (34)*  ^  :i 

Otho  Henry,  during  his  fhort  reign  of  only  thre| 
years,  began  the  celebrated  colledion  of  books  anti 
manufcripts,  known  by  the  name  of  “  the  Palatini 
“  library and  which  was  greatly  augmented  bl 
ills  fuccelfors.  1  he  mod  valuable  part  of  it  was  fer^ 
hv  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1621,  as  a  prefent  tf 
(iregory  the  Fifteenth,  who  then  filled  the  papai 
chair,  after  the  fack  of  Heidelberg,  and  the  expulfioii 
•  of  the  unfortunate  elector,  Frederic  the  Fifth,  froiri 
his  capital  and  dominions.  CEcolampadius,  Me 

*  f 

(?c  j  de  Veiif.  vol.  iii.  p.  324, 

(L ,  oLi  \oi.  V.  p.  s-o, 521 .  ! 
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;  lanclhon,  Bucer,  and  many^  of  the  moft  eminent  c  ha  p 
reformers,  ftudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg, 

'  which  attained  to  a  high  reputation  at  the  com- 
'  mencement  of  the  fixteenth  century  (35)’  d  ha 
•  perfecutions  of  Philip  the  Second  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  were  favourable  to  the  population  of  the 
J  Palatinate  ;  as  thofe  of  Charles  the  Ninth  in  France, 

'  had  been,  at  nearly  the  fame  period.  Frederic  the 
Third  received  tlie  expatriated  proteftants ;  and 
i  having  dilTolved  the  monaftery  of  Frankendal,  he 
‘  founded  there  a  city,  which  was  immediately  peo- 
-  pled  with  Flemings,  and  foon  became  one  of  the  moft 
•confiderable  in  his  territories  (36). 

'  Heidelbersr  was  the  capital,  and  refidence  of  the  '^^g- 
eleftors  Palatine,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  where 
they  difplayed  a  rude  magnihcence.  Frederic  the 
I  Third  kept  a  tame  lion  in  his  palace,  which  mingled 
among  the  domeftics'  entered  the  chamber  of  the  - 
electros,  and  daily  received  his  food  at  her  feet. 

The  motive  for  taming  and  retaining  fuch  an  animal 
I'.was  not  a  little  fingular,  and  arole  only  from  the 
'elector  having  immemorially  worn  on  his  fhield,  the 
l^figure  of  a  lion,  as  his  armorial  bearing.  This  prince 
continued  to  reign  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating  (37). 


1 

4  '  ' 

‘  So  difpofed  were  the  minds  of  men  towards 
'  ligious  innovation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  and  fo  weary  was  mankind  become  of 
pecuniary  exaftions  of  the  Romifh  churchy  that  inoiLuther'* 
,‘lefs  than  fifty  years  after  the  appearance  of  Luther, 

\ 

(35)  L’Art  de  Verif,  vol.  iii.  p.  316,  327. 

(36)  Hcifs,  vol.  ii.  p.  28a,  283. 

(■37)  L’Art  de  Verif.  vol.  iil.  p.  316. 
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CHAP,  the  greater  portion  of  Germany  had  withdrawn  itfelf 
from  its  obedience  to  the  holy  fee.  The  example, 
1574-  exhibited  by  the  three  fecular  electors,  was  followed 
by  the  inferior  princes,  nobility,  and  almoft  all  the 
free,  imperial  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bi- 
Ihops,  and  dignified  ecclefiaftics,  in  general,  adhered 
to  the  antient  faith,  and  formed  a  powerful  phalanx, 
ranged  under  the  papal  banners.  The^  famous 
claufe,  inferted  by  Ferdinand  the  Firft,  into  the 
confiilutions  of  the  diet  of  Augfburg,  in  1555,  de¬ 
nominated  “  the  Ecclefiaftical  Refervation,’*  prc- 
ferved  the  property  of  the  catholic  church  from 
further  dilapidation,  and  formed  a  bulwark  im¬ 
pregnable  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  proteftants  ( 38). 
The  bonds  of  religious  union,  which  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  fo  ftrong  between  the  members  of  that 
communion,  were  likewife  exceedingly  weakened 
by  the  introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvin, 
Zuinglius,  and  other  reformers,  w^ho  either  openly 
rejeded  the  “  ConfefTion  of  Augfburg,”  or  ex¬ 
plained  its  expreflions  in  a  mtinner  favourable  to 
Proji-cfsof  their  own  opinions.  Notwithftanding  thefe  obfta- 
the  Rcfor-  diflenfions,  the  princes  and  Rates,  who  had 

embraced  the  reformation  before  the  rniddle  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  far  outweighed  in  political  power, 
as  w’ell  as  exceeded  in  numbers,  thofe  who  remained 
firm  in  their  original  perfuafion.  At  the  head  of 
the  Catholics,  almoft  alone,  if  we  except  the  Im¬ 
perial  family,  w^ere  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Cleves. 

The  proteftants  were  matters  of  the  remaihder  ol 
the  empire.  The  dukes  of  Brunfwic,  Mecklenburg, 
and  Wirtemberg  ;  the  landgrave  of  Hefle,  and  ^ 
croud  of  petty  princes  had  embraced  the  Lutheran, 
or  Calvinift  dodrines  (39). 

(38)  vol.  ti.  p.  181,  182. 

(5^7  S<.hmidt,  vol.  viil.  p.  2—4.  • 
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The  dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  the  eleclors  Palatine  chap. 
fprung  from  a  common  origin,  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  former  princes,  at 
the  period  unde?  our  review,  poflefled  a  very  con- 
fiderable  trad  of  country,  extending  from  the 
ifouthern  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  the  Alps  which 
divide  Bavaria  from  the  Tyrol ;  though  they  had 
toot  acquired  either  the  eleftoral  dignity,  or  the 
upper  palatinate,  to  both  of  which  they  fubfequently 
attained,  under  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  Second, 
during  the  war  of  thirty  years.  Bavaria,  whether 
from  the  vigilance  of  its  fovereigns,  or  from  the 
genius  of  the  people,  inclined  to  fuperftition,  and 
averfe  to  novelty ;  was  the  part  of  the  empire,  in 
which  the  I.utheran  opinions  had  met  with  the  leaft 
favourable  reception.  William  the  Firft  zealoufly 
adhered  to  the  antient  religion,  and  entered  into  the 
“  catholic  league,”  at  Nuremburg,  in  1538.  His 
fon,  Albert  the  Third,  who  acceded  in  1550,  was 
Regarded  as  one  of  the  firmeft  fupports  of  the  Romifh 
■faith  and  fee.  His  connexion  with  the  houfe  of 
Aullria,  by  his  marriage  with  the  arch-duchefs 
Anne,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Firft,  attached  him 
by  political  ties  to  the  Imperial  fttmily,  and  ftrength- 
>ned  his  other  motives  for  oppofing  the  progrefs  of 
the  Reformation  (40), 

(  William,  duke  of  Cleves  and  Juliers,  makes  a  15^9, 5-7^. 
tonfpicuous  figure,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  empire,  Cii^vcs. 
'under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Incenfed  at 
Jhe  emperor’s  refufal  to  defift  from  his  pretenfions 
4o  the  duchy  of  Guelderland,  William  entered  into 
ithe  clofeft  bonds  of  friendfhip  with  Francis  the  Firft  ; 
ind  having  joined  his  own  forces  to  thofe  of  the 
French  monarch,  he  attacked  and  routed  the  Impe¬ 
rial  troops.  But,  his  profperity  was  of  fliort  dura¬ 
tion.  Compelled  to  demand  forgivenefs,  at  the  feet 

^  (40)  L’Att  de  Vetif.  toI.  iii.  p.  406.  Schmidtj  ibid. 
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c  H  A  p.  of  Charles,  and  to  cede  the  province  of  Guelderland, 
which  he  had  difputed  ;  his  pardon  was  finally 


,539,  ,574.  fealed  by  the  renunciation  of  Jane  d’Albret,  daughter 
'  of  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  to  whom  he  had  been 
betrothed,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans.  The  remainder 
of  his  reign  was  palled  in  cultivating  the  arts  of 
peace  ;  and  his  adherence  to  the  catholic  religion, 
untinaured  with  zeal  or  bigotry,  left  a  free  entrance 
among  his  fubjecls,  to  the  new  opinions,  which 
were  favoured  by  the  vicinity  of  Holland  and  the 
Palatinate  (4 1). 

i5'.4,  tS74  dominions  of  the  family  of  Brunfwic,  had 

Brunfwic.  been  divided  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
formed  two  independent  hates  ;  of  Wolfenbuttel, 
and  of  Lunenburg.  Erneft  the  Firh,  head  of  the 
vounger  branch,  imbibed  the  precepts  of  Luther  at  j 
the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  while  profecutingj 
his  hudies  ;  and  was  one  of  the  moh  zealous  pro- 1 
felytes  of  the  new  doclrines,  which  fpread  rapidly  ■ 
among  his  fubjeas.  But,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwic  1 
Wolfenbuttel,  the  catholic  faith, fupported  by  Henry, 
fovereign  of  the  country,  made  a  long  and  vigorous' 
refiftance.  He  was  a  turbulent  and  martial  prince,] 
equally  an  enemy  to  his  own  repofe,  and  to  the 
tranquillity  of  Germany.  His  attempts  to  reduce 
by  force  of  arms,  and  to  punilh  the  cities  of  Brunf¬ 
wic,  and  Goliar,  which  enjoyed  very  extenfivej 
immunities,  approaching  to  political  independence,) 
drew  upon  him  the  refentment  of  the  League  of 
“  Smalcald.”  He  was  driven  out  of  his  dominions,, 
by  that  powerful  confederacy  *,  and  on  his  returni 
with  a  body  of  French  troops,  he  was  routed,  takenj 
prifoner,  and  confined  by  the  Landgrave  of  Helle, 
fn  the  fortrefs  of  Ziegenhain.  After  the  victory  of 
Muhlberg,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  proteftanti 


Reign  of 
Henry. 


(41)  L’Art  de  Vcrif.  vol.  iii.  p.  iS6,  187.  Schmidt,  ibid.  p.  3. 
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party,  the  duke  was  releafed,  and  reinftated  by  c  h  a  p. 

'  Charles  the  Fifth.  At  the  memorable  battle  of  ^ 

,  Sieverfliaufen,  gained  by  Maurice,  elecfor  of  Sax- 1514, 1574. 
ony,  over  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  and  in  whicli 
,  Maurice  perifhed  ;  Henry  was  prelent,  and  loll  his 
.  two  eldeft  fons  in  the  aclion.  This  was  his  lafl  ex- 
zertion  of  military  prowefs  ;  and  before  his  deceafe, 
he  renounced  the  catholic  religion,  of  which,  during 
.  fifty  years,  he  had  been  the  ardent  defender.  Flis 
^fon,  and  fucceflbr,  Julius,  who  had  embraced  Lu- 
.  theranifm  before  his  father,  confirmed  its  progrefs, 
and  withdrew  his  people  from  any  fubjeclion  to  the 
[  church  of  Rome  (43). 

j  The  extenfive  country  of  Mecklenburg,  extend- Meckten- 
ing  from  the  frontiers  of  HoKlein,  to  the  borders 
,  of  Pomerania,  along  the  fouthern  fhore  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  like  Brunfw'ic,  was  divided  in  the  fixteenth 
f  century,  between  two  princes  of  the  fame  houfe,  in 
■  nearly  equal  proportions  ;  denominated  from  their 
.  refpecliv'e  capitals,  Schwerin  and  Gullrow.  Simi- 
!lar,  too,  in  another  point  of  view,  the  protellant 
doflrines,  which  were  received  and  adopted  by  the 
duke  of  Schwerin,  as  early  as  1 530,  did  not  become 
L  the  predominant  religion  of  Gullrow,  till  after  the 
‘year  1547  143;, 

I  There  is  no  character  more  dillinguiflied,  on  the  1509.  j574. 
j  theatre  of  Germany,  from  the  acceflion  to  the  ab- 
'  dication  of  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  than. 

that  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Helle.  His  hillory  is  Reign  of 
j^' necelfarily  interwoven  with  all  the  important  tranf- 
aclicms  of  the  period  ;  in  the  greater  part  of  which 
‘‘he  bore  an  eminent  fliare.  An  early  convert  to  Lu- 
theranifm,  his  arms  and  counfels  w^ere  lleadily  em¬ 
ployed  in  maintaining  the  faith  which  he  had  elpouf- 
'  ed  :  but,  he  found  it  impoffible  to  reconcile  Luther 

p 

(42)  I-.’Art  de  Veiif.  vol.  iii  p.43t,  432.  Schmidt,  vol.  vii,  p.  136  —  130, 
and  205 — 207.  PXfTel,  vok  ii.  p.  166. 

(43)  L’Ait  de  Verit.  vol.  iii.  p.  491,  492. 
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^  XIV  Zuingllus,  on  the  artltle  of  the  Eucha- 


rift;  and  after  three  days,  palled  in  fruitlefs  confe- 
»5°9»*5'4- fences  at  Marburg,  the  two  reformers  fcparated, 
without  coming  to  an  agreement  upon  any  point. 
Philip  adhered  invariably  to  the  “  ConfelHon  of 
“  Augfburg,”  and  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  John 
Prederic,  the  unfortunate  elector  of  Saxony,  when 


they  ventured  to  oppofe  the  emperor,  in  1346. 


Hisdeten 
tion  by 
Charles 
the  Siith. 


Terrified  with  the  fate  of  his  aflbciate  and  ally,  he 
haftened  to  implore  the  pardon  of  his  temerity ; 
but,  Charles,  though  he  did  not  ufe  equal  rigour 
towards  the  Landgrave,  detained  him  a  prifoner. 
He  was  indebted  for  his  freedom,  to  the  fuccelsfu! 
and  vigorous  attack  made  by  Maurice,  the  new 
elector  of  Saxony;  and  after  five  years  of  fevcre: 
captivity,  he  revillted  his  dominions.  We  fearch; 
in  vain,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  for  the] 
vigour  and  decifion  which  had  characterifed  him' 
previous  to  the  war  of  Smalcald.  Rendered  cau-| 
tious  even  to  timidity,  by  his  misfortunes,  Philipj 
renounced  any  active  interference  in  the  quarrels  off 
religion,  as  far  as  they  related  to  Germany ;  thoughi 
he  ventured  to  fend  afiiftance  to  the  Hugonots,  at' 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  in  France.); 
His  fon,  William  the  Fourth,  inherited  the  talents,  as* 
well  as  the  adherence  to  Lutheranifm,  which  diftin-; 
guifhed  Philip  ;  and  no  part  of  the  empire  was  more' 
wifely  governed,  or  enjoyed  more  profound  tran-^ 
quiliity,  than  the  landgraviate  of  Heffe,  under  his< 
pacific  adminiftrafion  (44).  • 

1495  5519-  1  he  dukes  of  Wirtemberg  might  be  confideredl 

great  German  princes,  of  the  feni 
ccnd  order.  Their  territories,  fituated  in  the  circle? 
of  Suabia,  were  not  only  extenfive  and  populous 
but  inferior  to  none,  in  fertility,  and  variety  off 


(44)  Pfr'ffel,  vol.  ii.  ji.  170,  and  p.  177.  L’Art  dt  Verif.  vol.  iii.  p.  373] 
~Z~i-  iii-ilSj  vcl.  ii.  p.  316. 
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productions.  Ulric  the  Sixth,  after  having  been  chap. 
expelled  from  his  dominions,  for  an  infradion  of  ^ 
the  public  peace  of  the  empire,  which  he  had  im-  1520. 
prudently  and  rafhly  committed,  by  attempting  to 
Avenge  his  private  quarrel  with  an  armed  force ;  sixth, 
faw  his  duchy  ravaged,  and  fold  by  the  conquerors, 

[to  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth.  That  monarch 
.bellowed  it  on  Ferdinand,  his  own  brother;  while 
[Ulric,  an  exile  and  a  fugitive,  wandered  for  four-  1534. 
icen  years,  without  afylum,  or  protection.  The 
generous  and  active  friendlhip  of  Philip,  Landgrave 
.6f  Hefle,  aided  by  the  pecuniary  alliftance  of  Fran¬ 
cis  the  Firft,  re-eftablifhed  him  ;  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  he  introduced  the  Reformation  into  Wir- 
, tern  berg  (45). 

Involved  in  the  calamities,  under  which  the  i535>i5io. 

League  of  Smalcald”  was  oppreffed,  he  w'as  re¬ 
duced  to  fubmit  to  the  conditions  impofed  by 
Charles ;  and  his  death,  which  took  place  foon 
[afterwards,  fcarcely  prevented  the  forfeiture  of  his 
duchy,  reclaimed  by  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Ro- 
ijnans,  as  reverting  to  him  by  the  crime  of  rebellion. 

It  required  the  wifdom  and  moderation  of  his  fuc- isso,t?74. 
xieflbr,  Chriftopher,  to  obliterate  the  misfortunes 
.which  the  imprudence  of  Ulric  had  produced.  He 
jwas  the  parent  and  protector  of  his  fubjeCls ;  and 
this  reign  of  eighteen  years,  formed  an  rera  of  re-  Feitcity  of 
ipofe  and  felicity,  unknown  in  Wirtemberg.  With'"^ 
ithe  approbation  of  the  States,  the  duke  compofed 
and  publilhed  a  code  of  laws,  framed  on  a  balls  of 
^equity  ;  and  calculated  to  extinguifli  the  feuds  arif- 
ing  necelTarily  from  the  barbarous  and  contradictory 
■ijurifprudence,  previoufly  in  ufe.  Every  beneficial 
inftitution,  for  introducing  police,  regulating  com- 
( merdal  tranfadions,  and  dilfufing  civilization,  were 

;  (43)  Pfcffel,  vol.  ii.  p.  122,  and  p.  152,  133.  L’Art  de  Verif.  vo!.  Ui. 

P>  390>  39'-  vol.ii.  p.  33^. 
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CHAP,  adopted  by  Cbriftopher.  H!s  adherence  , to  Luther- 
anifm  was  not  enabittered  by  the  fpirit  of  intole- 
1550, 1574.  ranee ;  and  his  active  benevolence  rendered  him 
equally  refpecled  by  the  catholics,  as  by  thofe  of 
his  own  perfualion.  Under  his  adminiftration,  the 
duchy,  which  had  been  ravaged  and  defolated,  be¬ 
came  the  moft  opulent  and  profperous  part  of  Ger- 
many.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Louis  the  Third,  his 
fon  r46). 

1574-  The  free  imperial  cities  formed  a  very  important 
me^cCaiTd' part  of  the  Germanic  empire  and  conftitution. 
of  They  appear  to  have  been  firft  admitted  to  the  Diets, 
to  wards  the  conclufion  of  the  thirteenth  century 
period.  (47).  Under  Maximilian  the  Sccond,  they  exceed-! 
ed  feventy  in  number;  moft  of  which,  with  the 
Angle  exception  of  Lubeck,  were  fituated  in  the 
circle  of  Suabia,  or  on  the  Rhine  {'48).  In  conv 
merce  and  riches,  they  were  fuperior  to  the  citieSj 
fubjed;  to  the  fovereigns  by  whom  they  were  fur- 
rounded ;  and  they  exercifed  every  ad  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  jurifdidion  within  themfelves.  In  a{l 
the  general  contributions,  enaded  by  the  Diets, 
they  were  loaded  with  an  unjuft  proportion ;  but 
the  emperors,  who  derived  from  their  aftlftance  the 
greateft  fupport,  proteded,  them  againft  every  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  eledors,  or  princes,  to  reduce  them 
to  fubjedion  (49).  Among  the  great  Imperial  cities] 
of  the  firft  order,  Cologne  was  the  only  one,  in  j 
which  the  catholic  religion  maintained  its  antientj 
afcendancy.  Lubeck,  which  enjoyed  a  vaft  propor-i! 
tion  of  the  Baltic  trade,  as  wqll  as  Nuremberg,  and! 
Strafourg,  were  zealous  Lutherans.  The  others,] 
divided  betv  een  the  Romifh  and  Proteftant  church,] 
admitted  the  free  exerdfe  of  both  modes  of  wor-‘ 

(46)  L’Art  de  Verif.  ibid.  p.  391,  392. 

(47)  Sclimidt,  vol.  vi.  p.  31,  31. 

(48)  Heiif,  vol.  ii.  p.  90,  91. 

(49)  Ibid.  p.  88,  89.  Schmidt,  vol.  vt  p.  74,  77. 
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fhip,  and  compofed  the  niagiftracy  or  municipal  c  ha  p. 
oflicers,  indifferently  from  perfons  of  the  two  op- 
polite  perfuahons.  ^  *-^24- 

i 


It  was  not  till  towards  the  conclulion  of  the 
fifteenth,  and  commencement  of  the  lixteenth  ceri-  h  liman 
tury,  that  Germany  began  to  emerge  from  its  poli- 
tical  obfcurity,  and  to  affume  a  lhare  in  the  wars,  century, 
negotiations,  and  concerns  of  Europe.  Every  thing, 

'at  that  period,  combined  to  awaken  the  human 
mind,  to  ftimulate  its  exertions,  and  to  inflame  its 
ardour.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing;  the 
introduflion  of  artillery,  and  gunpowder,  into  all 
military  operations ;  the  formation  of  flanding  ar¬ 
mies;  the  innovations  in  religion ;  and  the  Rill  more 
furpriling  revolutions  in  commerce,  in  confequence 
lOf  the  difcoveries  of  Columbus  and  Gama,  which 
transferred  the  trade  of  the  EaR,  from  Egypt  and 
‘Italy,  to  Portugal :  thefe  caufes,  united,  and  afling 
with  force  upon  a  people,  unacquainted,  in  a  great 
'degree,  with  the  arts  ;  produced  a  fermentation,  of 
which,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  v/e  can,  with  difR- 
]culty,  form  any  adequate  idea.  Civil  liberty,  learn¬ 
ing,  polite  letters,  and  all  the  refinements  of  po- 
^liliied  fociety,  began  to  be  underRood,  and  to  be 
.cultivated.  The  impediments,  conRrucled  by  ty¬ 
ranny,  or  produced  by  anarchy,  which  had  hitherto 
^  prevented  the  free  intercourfe  of  one  nation  with 
^anotlier,  were  gradually  removed.  Ihe  rude  and 
martial  exercifes  of  chivalry,  gave  place  to  more 
gentle  recreations.  Lances,  and  coats  of  mail,  be¬ 
came  almoR  ufelefs,  after  tlie  pradlice  of  fire-arms 
was  eRabliftied ;  and  the  fubftitution  of  infantry, 
in  the  place  of  cavalry,  deprived  the  nobles  of  one 
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of  their  moft  diClInguifhed  advantages,  when  en-i 
gaged  in  war  (50). 

The  effedf,  produced  by  thefe  changes,  on  the, 
national  manners  and  character,  however  great,; 
was,  notv/ithftanding,  neceffarily  flow :  it  was  con-' 
tinually  retarded  by  prejudice,  and  impeded  by 
long  eftabliflied  habits,  relinquiflied  with  difEculty. 
Even,  after  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
much  of  the  rude  originality  of  the  German  nation, 
and  of  their  charaderiftic  virtues  and  defeds,  fur- 
vived,  and  ftrongly  difcriminated  them  from  every 
other  people.  Their  probity,  franknefs,  and  loyal¬ 
ty,  were  not  more  univerfally  acknowledged,  than 
were  their  general  rufticity,  credulity,  and  drunk- 
ennefs ;  but  the  former  feem  to  have  been  the  inde¬ 
lible  and  genuine  qualities  of  the  people,  while  the 
latter  refulted,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  ftate 
of /ociety,  and  the  want  of  cultivation  (51).  The^ 
beautiful  reply  of  Stephen,  duke  of  Bavaria,  toj 
Galeazzo  Vifconti,  his  brother-in-law,  duke  of  Mi-j 
Ian,  flrikingly  depictures  the  fidelity  and  honefl:y,i 
for  which  the  Germans  were  renowned.  The  Ita-j 
lian  prince  having  made  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  j 
his  wealth  and  magnificence ;  Stephen  obferved, 
that  “  he  could  not  boaft  of  equal  riches  j  but,  that ! 
“  he  had  not  a  fubjed  in  his  dominions,  on  whofe; 
“  breaft  he  could  not  fleep  in  fafety  (52).’*  Charles 
the  Fifth,  in  his  public  manifeftos,  as  well  as  in  his ; 
private  letters,  did  not  heficate  to  aflign  as  an  unan- 
fwerable  reafon  againft  the  fuppofed  machinatioms  of 
Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  in  t552  ;  that  “  i’uch  was  the  unim- ■ 

peached  probity  and  veracity  of  the  German  na-  ' 
“  tion,  and  fo  incapable  were  they  of  infincerity 
“  or  duplicity ;  that  he  could  not  believe  it  poflible 


{50)  Scbmidt,  voi.  v.  p.  508,  and  p.  520, 

(51 )  Ibid.  p.  493 — 495- 

(52)  idem,  ibid. 
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'*  for  two  princes  of  their  origin  and  extraftion,  chap. 
“  to  engage  in  a  fyftematical  plan  of  perfidy  (53).” 
Notwithftanding  the  almoft  unintermitted  difl’enfi- 
ans,  wars,  and  private  animofities,  which  defolated 
the  empire,  from  tlie  death  of  Frederic  the  Second, 
n  1250,  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  in 
1556,  we  find,  in  the  lapfe  of  more  than  three  cen- 
urics,  no  inftance  of  a  confpiracy  among  the  Ger- 
nans ;  and  only  one  of  an  affaflination  ;  that,  com- 
nitted  in  the  perfon  of  the  emperor,  Albert  the 
?irft,  by  his  nephew  (54). 

.  If  thefe  eminent  virtues  were  univerfally  confef-  oninkw 
"ed,  the  intoxication,  to  which  every  clafs  of  men,°''’' 
throughout  the  empire,  were  addi<3;ed,  merited  not 
efs  reprobation.  Princes  and  nobles  gratified  fo 
degrading  a  propenfity,  in  an  equal  degree  with  the 
owed  of  their  fubjecis.  Maximilian  the  Firft,  who, 

Tom  having  lived  among  foreigners,-  during  the 
ife,  as  well  as  after  the  deceafe  of  Mary  of  Burgun-, 
dy,  his  wife,  had  embraced  their  manners,  was  an 
exception  to  the  national  character ;  and  he  repeat¬ 
edly  attempted  to  reform  his  countrymen,  not  only 
ay  an  example  of  fobrieiy,  but,  by  pofitive  law^s 
and  prohibitions.  At  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  1495, 
t  was  enjoined,  that  theeleclors  and  princes  fhould 
i'everely  reprefs  and  punifh  fuch  irregularities  (55;- 
iBut,  an  evil,  which  held  fo  forcibly  to  general  man-  Meafurcs 
ners,  w^as  not  to  be  fubdued  by  legal  injunefions,^®' 

1  •  1  •  ^  1  ^  ^  piein^ai. 

nor  penalties;  and,  in  1572,  we  nnd  new  cgkis 
equally  inefieflual,  for  the  difeouragement  and  fup- 
preffion  of  this  vice,  ifiued  by  the  diet  of  Cologne 
'f56).  In  other  European  countries,  the  efi’eefs  of 
drunkennefs,  rather  than  the  pradice  itfelf,  have 
been  the  objed;  of  penal  feverity. 

)  (53)  Schmidt,  voh  vii.  p  377,  3;?,  ind  p.  381— 3S3, 

(54)  Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  494. 

(55)  Ibid.  p.  495, 

(j6j  Ibid.  p.  496 — 469. 
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CHAP.  The  German  foldiery  in  the  (ixteenth  century  be- 
gan  to  be  eheemed  equal  to  any  European  troops, 
1574.  in  bravery  and  heady  courage-  At  the  battle  of 
they  acquired  a  high  reputation,  by  engag¬ 
ing  and  breaking  the  flower  of  the  French  army. 
The  characleriftic  virtues  and  vices  of  their  country, 
were  hill  to  be  traced  in  the  camp.  They  were  not 
Sanguinary,  nor  cruel ;  they  eafily  granted  quarter, 
and  rarely  llied  unneceffary  blood  :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  eager  for  plunder,  fevere  in  their 
exaction  of  contributions,  and  too  prone  to  fet  fire 
to  the  towns  or  villages,  which  they  captured  (57). 
Cfiarafler-  It  is  an  indifputable  fact,  that  during  the  famous 
tie's fack  of  Rome,  in  1527,  the  Germans  evinced  far 
more  moderation  towards  the  inhabitants  of  that 
unfortunate  city,  than  the  Spaniards,  or  even  the 
Italians,  their  own  countrymen.  It  ought  not, 
likewife,  to  be  forgotten,  that  a  great  proportion^ 
of  the  Germans  were  imbued  with  the  tenets  of; 
Luther,  while  the  two  other  nations  were  compofedj 
entirely  of  zealous  catholics.  In  the  campaigns] 
againll  the  Turks,  the  Germans  rarely  appear  to 
have  acquired  any  renown  ;  but,  the  caufes  of  their | 
ill  fuccefs  are  obvious.  The  armies  were  compofedj 
of  troops,  drawn  from  all  the  different  circles,  ani-* 
mated  by  no  common  fentiment  of  patriotifm,  dif-j 
cordant  in  religion,  and  hardly  united  under  their] 
refpeclive  princes,  or  commanders.  The  Ottoman 
foldiery  were  enthufiaftically  attached  to  their  faith, | 
and  to  their  fovereigns ;  who  ufually,  ’till  the  death 
of  Solyman,  in  1 566.,  conducted  them  in  perfon, 
and  Glared  their  dangers.  Circumftances  fo  oppo- 
fite,  muff,  neceffarily,  have  operated  powerfully  on 
the  character  of  the  two  nations  (58;. 


(57)  Schmidt,  vol.  vii.  p.  54J. 
(58;  Ibid.  p.  541—544- 
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After  the  acceffion  of  Maximilian  the  Firft,  the  chap. 
,  troops,  fo  celebrated  in  hiftory  under  the  name  of 
I  “  Landfquenets,”  began  to  be  known  in  Europe. 

.  They  were  Germans,  and  foon  rofe  to  a  high  degree 
.,of  military  eftimation.  That  emperor,  who  had  queneu.  * 
ftudied  the  art  of  war,  and  who  conduced  it  on 
j  principles  of  Tadics,  armed  them  with  long  lances ; 

.  divided  them  into  regiments,  compofed  of  enfigns 
3  and  fquads ;  compelled  them  to  fubmit  to  a  rigo- 
jrous  difcipline;  and  retained  them  under  their 
=  flandards,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  wars  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  They  formed  an  excellent  body 
of  infantry,  and  did  fignal  execution  (59).  But,  cetebmr 
jbefides  thofe  in  the  employ  of  Maximilian,  vaft°^ 

,  numbers  entered  into  foreign  fervice,  particularly 
that  of  France.  At  the  battle  of  Marignan,  in 
1515,  they  even  encountered  and  repulfed  the  Sw'it- 
zers,  who  had  been  deemed  invincible.  On  their 
,  return  to  their  native  country,  they  became  intole¬ 
rable,  from  their  licentioufnefs  and  infolence.  Ac- 
.  cuftomed  to  fubfift  by  plunder,  unufed  to  labour, 
deftitute  of  clothing,  pay,  or  leaders ;  they  com- 
finitted  every  fort  of  outrage  on  the  peafants,  and 
were  regarded  as  a  fcourge,  by  the  Germans  of  that 
,  age  (6oj.  Pikes  were  fubftituted  in  the  place  of 
]  their  long  lances,  under  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  and  the 
,  facility  with  which  the  Landfquenets  performed  their 
j  evolutions,  gave  rife  to  the  forntation  of  a  body  of 
( cayalry,  compofed  of  the  fame  foldiers,  and  deno- 
}  minated  “  Reiters.”  They  foon  attained  to  an  equal  RcUers. 
^celebrity  with  the  infantry,  and  were  generally 
|,  found  in  the  French  armies,  on  both  tides,  durintr 
*3  the  civil  wars.  Mortars,  culverines,  and  other  en¬ 
gines  of  artillery  w'ere  invented  by  Maximilian  the 
Firft,  and  a  new  military  fyftem  w^as  introduced  into 
the  empire  (61). 


(sgl  Pfeffel,  vol.  ii.  p.  H2,  113. 
(60)  Schmidt,  vol.  vi.  p.  61—64. 
(61J  Pfvffti,  vol.  ih  p.  1J3. 
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CHAP.  The  introduclion  of  ftanding  armies,  neceflarily 
produced  the  augmentation  and  multiplication  of 
i5'74-  taxes  throughout  Germany.  Before  the  beginning 
lujies.  iixteenth  century,  there  were  fcarcely  any 

permanent  impofitions  upon  the  fubjeft;  and  prin¬ 
ces  fubfifted,  in  a  great  degree,  on  their  domain,  or 
on  contributions  levied  for  particular  purpofes,  and 
granted  for  a  ihort  time.  Defpocifm  was  unknown. 
The  Hates,  compofed  of  the  nobility  and  great  vaf- 
Eils,  were  affcmbled,  and  their  confent  obtained, 
before  any  tax  could  be  impofed.  But,  the  power 
of  fovereigns  was  gradually  augmented,  when  fup- 
ported  by  a  body  of  difeiplined  troops,  and  it  even¬ 
tually  extinguifhed  the  liberties  of  the  people  (62 \ 
Hedine  of  Ghj valry  may  be  faid  to  have  expired  with  the  age 
ciaivatry.  Fifth,  though  its  genius  and  fpirit 

arc  Hill  frequently  to  be  traced,  it  feems  difficult 
to  believe,  that  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  1495,  a 
French  knight,  named  Claude  Barre,  challenged  the 
whole  German  nation,  at  fingle  combat ;  and  it  is, 
Hill  more  extraordinary,  that  the  emperor  Maximi¬ 
lian  himfelf  fliould  quit  bis  Imperial  functions,  to. 
engage  a  flranger,  as  the  champion  of  his  country¬ 
men.  He  entered  the  lifts  on  horfeback,  fought, 
and  vanquiffied  the  Frenchman  ( 63).  Maximilian; 
the  Second,  in  1566,  charmed  with  the  exploits  of 
Tury,  a  Flungauan,  who  had  diftinguiftied  himfelq 
againft  the  Turks,  armed  him  a  knight,  with  hi.^ 
own  hands ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  laft  examples  o^ 
that  practice,  which  we  find  in  modern  hiftory  (64).! 
Ba/Foons.  There  was  no  appendage  of  ftate,  at  this  period, 
in  the  palaces  of  kings,  more  general  and  indifpen- 
fable,  than  buffoons  ;  and  tliey  teem  to  have  carried 
the  practice  in  Germany,  to  a  greater  excels,  than 
xn  any  other  European  country.  Perhaps,  the  na-) 

(62)  Sclimidt,  vol.  vi.  p.  17,  18,  and  p.  66,  67. 

(63)  Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  486,  487. 

^63)  Sacy,  Hift.  d’Hongtie,-  vol.  ii.  p.  i2. 
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tional  phlegm  demanded  the  aid  of  tliis  faftitious  chap, 
piirth.  The  diet  of  Augfburg,  in  1500,  did  not 
mnfider  the  fubject  as  beneath  fheir  legiflative  atten-  ,5,^, 
:ion  and  regulation  (65  ).  Befides  the  buffoons,  in 
•egular  pay  and  attendance  upon  all  princes,  there 
>vere  numbers^  of  honorary  and  titular  ones,  who 
drew  a  precarious  fubfiftence  from  their  extravagan-  - 
■:ies  and  importunity ;  nor  were  they  limited  to  the 
nale  fex,  as  women  equally  pra^ifed  the  vocatio’h. 

|t  was  not  till  long  after  the  period  of  which  we  are 
reating,  that  they  fell  into  difufe,  as  refinement 
nfenlibly  fubftituted  more  rational  fources  of  hila- 
;ity  and  gaiety  (6  ). 

lhecomn)erce  of  Geimany  was  at  its  highefl  ele- Comineice. 
>ation,  during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century; 

,)ut  it  rajfidly  declined  after  the  difcovery  of  a  paf- 
>ge  to  India,  by  the  Portugueze.  It  was  not  poffi- 
')le  to  form  the  fame  connexions,  or  to  draw  the 
ame  advantages,  from  Lifbon,  as  from  Venice. 

I'he  letters  of  iEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  Opuienceof 
^he  Second,  who  had  paffed  a  confiderable  time,  as  ^I’^cermaa 
egate  of  the  holy  fee,  among  the  Germans,  and"^'^'’ 
vho  vifited  almoft  every  part  of  the  empire ;  leave 
;o  room  to  doubt  of  the  trade,  and  opulence  of 
nany  of  the  great  cities.  He  pofitively  afferts,  that 
‘  the  kings  of  Scotland  would  gladly  be  lodged, 

like  the  common  citizens  of  Nuremberg  in  Fran- 
‘  conia^by).”  d  hat  induftrious  city  divided  with 
Augfburg,  the  whole  commerce  of  the  fouthern 
j)rovinces  of  Germany,  as  well  as  of  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  and  many  parts  of  Poland.  The  com- 
nodities  of  Italy  and  of  the  Eaft  were  tranfmitted 
)y  them  to  the  Hanfe  towns,  who  fupplied  with 
hofe  articles  all  the  countries  furrounding  the  Bal- 
ic.  Tjie  population  of  the  free,  imperial  cities  bore 

C65)  Schmidt,  vol.  v.  p.  52S,  520. 

<66)  Ibid.  p.  52.3,  529. 

^67)  jEneas  Sylv.  dc  i<ior.  Getman.  cited  by  Schmidt,  vol.  v.  p.  510. 
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berg,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Stralburg,  Lubeck,  andj 
many  others,  poiTclI'ed  prodigious  power  and  re-j 
fources(68).  i 

“  The  Hanfeatic  League,”  fo  renowned  in  hifto-j 
ry,  was  principally  compofed  of  cities  fituated  in; 
Germany ;  though  it  extended  to  Poland,  France^ 
the  Netherlands,  and  aimoft  all  the  fouthern  kingn 
doms  of  Europe,  at  an  early  period  e-f  its  exiftence.] 
We  canno't  contemplate  its  progrefs,  influence,  anc 
exertions,  without  admiration.  Before  the  thir 
teenth  century,  thefe  enterprizing  merchants  had 
eflablifhed  w^arehoufes  at  London,  and  at  Bruges: 
in  1274,  they  fixed  fimilar  eftablifliments  at  Novo- 
grod  in  Mufeovy;  and  four  years  later,  at  Bergen, 
in  Norway  (69).  The  kings  of  Denmark  could  not 
offend,  nor  infult  them  with  impunity.  Waldemat 
the  d  hird  was  driven  by  their  forces  from  his  capi¬ 
tal,  in  13685  and  in  1428,  their  fleet,  conf.fting 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  veffels,  having  -on  boarc 
twelve  thoufand  foldiers,  again  attacked  Copenha 
gen,  and  ultimately  compelled  Eric  the  Tenth  tc 
accept  the  terms  of  peace  which  they  diclated.  Lu 
beck  was  the  metropolis  or  head  of  the  confederacy 
to  which  Cologne,  Brunfwic,  and  Dantzic  wen 
affociated  ;  each  of  thofe  places  having  under  them 
a  number  of  fubordinate  cities.  They  held  trien¬ 
nial  afl’emblies  at  Lubeck,  in  which  they  regulatec 
not  only  their  commercial  concerns  ;  but,  concludec 


treaties  with  the  greatefl;  monarchs  and  ftates 


Europe  (70).  The  transfer  of  trade  to  Portugal 
early  in  the  llxteenth  century,  gave  the  firfi;  fliocl 
to  the  Hanfeatic  league ;  and  before  the  middli 
of  that  period,  the  Englifli  penetrated,  not  onlj 
into  the  Baltic,  but  round  the  North  Cape 


(68)  Schmidt,  vol.  v.  p,  513. 

(69)  Hdn,  vol.  ii.  p.  391—393. 
t/oj  Hells,  vol.  ii.  p.  394—397- 


Schmidt,  vol.  v.  p.  512,  513. 
te  imidt,  vol.  V.  p.  514, 
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to  Archansrel.  The  Dutch  fucccedecl  them,  and  chap. 
;commerce  found  new  channels.  Yet,  in  1574,  the 
German  cities  of  the  Hanfe,  ftill  continued  to  carry  1574. 
on  a  great,  though  a  diminifhing  trade,  and  to  en¬ 
joy  high  political  conCderation. 

Germany,  even  before  the  difcovery  of  printing,  of 

•and  the  revival  of  letters,  abounded  in  univerfities ; 
jbut,  learning  was  confined  to  monadic  controver- 
rfies,  or  to  the  philofophy  of  Arillotle  f  71  >.  In  the 
jfixteenth  century,  the  Reformation  produced  a  fpi- 
-rit  of  enquiry,  favourable  to  the  activity  and  exer- 
jt ion?},  of  the  human  mind  ;  yet,  it  was  long  directed 
almoft  exclufively  to  polemical  fubjects,  which  pow- 
:erfully  affected  and  interefted  all  claffcs  of  people. 

[I  hat  the  Reformation,  introduced  by  Luther,  was 
eventually  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  productive  of 
the  happieft  change,  even  among  its  enemies  and 
[Opponents,  it  is  impofiible  to  deny.  But,  thefe 
effects  w'ere  not  immediate ;  and  the  bold  innova¬ 
tions  of  Luther,  who  tore  the  veil  from  before  the 
jRomifli  fanAuary,  encouraged  others  to  trample  on 
all  ecclefiaftical  authority,  or  to  fubftitute  vifionary 
/orms  of  theocracy,  in  the  place  of  fubordination 
^o  their  rulers.  I'hough  that  celebrated  reformer 
jconfiantiy  exhorted  to  obedience  and  fubmiffion  to 
[Civil  magiftrates,  princes,  and  fovereigns ;  yet, 
iMuncer,  in  1 525,  and  fome  years  later,  John  of 
d.eyden,  at  the  liead  of  the  Anabaptifts,  exhibited 
<he  moft  awful  feenes  of  favage  fanaticifm,  w’hich 
)have  been  ever  acted  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  (72). 

(  'i'he  recital  of  the  infurreedion  of  the  German  tnfiineai- 
[peafants,  under  Muncer,  and  their  other  leaders, 

Excites  horror,  when  we  reflect  on  the  multitudes 
who  perifhed,  n  ictims  to  their  ndfguided  enthufiafm. 

»ln  many  places,  the  foldiers  r'efuled  to  gi\  e  quarter, 

(■^l)  Schmidt,  vol.  v.  p.  (jzi. 

(72)  Schmidt,  vol.  vii.  p.  451  —  5,10,  and  p.  a;5~27S.  PfeiFt;',  vol.  ii. 
p,  133.  .\nnult5  de  I'Einpiic,  j:.404,  405. 
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■  even  to  thofe  who  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  all 
^were  put,  indifcriminately,  to  the  fword.  Thf 
bifhop  of  Wurtzburg,  after  refiftance  had  totall) 
ceafed,  rode  through  his  territories,  accompaniec 
by  executioners,  and  beheaded  feveral  hundred  pea 
fants.  The  archbifliop  of  Treves  killed  many  oi 
them  with  his  own  hand,  and  encouraged  his  fol 
diers  to  do  the  fame,  though  the  infurgents  implorec 
mercy  (73).  The  emperor  Ferdinand  the  Firll,  ir 
a  paper,  drawn  up  by  himfelf,  and  annexed  to  hi: 
laft  will,  on  the  10th  of  Auguft,  exprefsl) 

afferts,  that  “  in  the  infurrecfion  of  Muncer,  there 
“  perifhed  one  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand  pea 
“  fants,  in  the  Angle  province  of  the  empire,  where 
“  his  troops  were  employed.”  Even,  from  fo  high 
and  inconteftible  an  authority,  we  can  feafeeiy  cre¬ 
dit  the  fact  (74).  The  atrocities,  committed  at 
Munfter,  in  1534,  and  1535,  by  John  of  Leyden, 
and  Knipperdolling,  are  well  known.  All  ihefe 
fanatics,  while  they  decried  Luther,  availed  them- 
felves  of  his  maxims ;  which  they  perverted,  to 
jufiify  their  acts  of  violence  againft  the  catholic 
church,  and  its  minifters  (75).  In  fuch  a  ftate  of 
fociety,  and  of  the  human  mind,  learning,  the  fine 
arts,  and  found  philofophy,  could  not  be  expedled 
to  lirike  deep  root,  or  to  extend  widely  their  influ¬ 
ence,  Religious  antipathy  alienated  men  from  each 
other,  and  long  impeded  the  progrefs  of  true  fei- 
ence,  throughout  the  empire.  The  German  lan¬ 
guage  itfelf,  harfii  and  uncultivated,  was  little  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  productions  of  genius.  Neither  hif^ 
tory  nor  poetry  had  advanced  beyond  mediocrity;' 
but,  Albert  Durer,  and  Holbein,  carried  the  art  of 
painting  to  great  perfedion. 

(7?)  Schmidt,  vol.  vl.  p.  3(9,  370. 

(74J  Schmidt,  vol.  viii.  p.  267,  268. 

{75)  PfefTel,  vol.  ii.  p.  151 — 153.  Annales  de  I’Empire,  p.  422. 
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The  invention  of  printing,  which  has  fo  widely  chap. 
liffufed  knowledge,  originated  in  Germany ;  but 
he  tafte  and  (election  to  guide  its  ufe,  were  long  i5'/4- 
vanting.  The  firft  work,  printed  by  the  Germans,  p,intino. 
n  1457,  was  an  edition  of  the  Pfalms ;  and  for 
nany  years,  lubfequent  to  that  period,  no  books, 
ixcept  bibles,  and  treatifes  on  civil  law,  or  theology, 
vere  publifiaed  in  the  empire.  The  Italians  a<51:ed  in 
•  different  manner.  That  elegant  people,  charmed 
vith  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  began  inffantly 
o  print  the  claflics ;  and  Cicero’s  letters  were  the 
^rft  work  given  to  the  world.  Nothing  can  more 
:haraclerize  the  genius  of  the  two  nations,  than 
his  difference  of  conducff  (76 ).  Venice  furnifhed 
.11  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe  with  paper, 
ill  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
vas  not  till  the  year  1470,  that  two  Spaniards,  from 
he  province  of  Gallicia,  firft  conftrucled  paper 
nills,  in  Germany ;  but,  they  foon  became  more 
mmerous  (77^. 

The  barbarous  jurifprudence  of  the  feudal  times,  Ju'ifpru- 
•he  appeals  to  the  interpofition  of  Heaven,  and 
licial  combats  for  the  decifion  of  caufes ;  ail  thefe  - 
.nftitutions  had  difappeared  before  the  middle  of  the 
lixteenth  century.  I’he  ftudy  of  the  civil  and  canon 
iaw,  indifpenfable  in  a  conftitution  fo  intricate  and  bcLn^es 
:omplicated  as  the  Germanic  body,  began  to  con- 
rludf  its  followers  to  power,  wealth,  and  confidera- 
^on.  As  early  as  1450,  we  find  the  great  lawyers 
[fpiring  to  equality  with  the  nobles,  receiving 
mighthood,  and  poffeffing  confiderable  landed  pro- 
)erty  in  the  empire.  Gafpard  Schlick,  Ion  of  a 
itizen  of  Egra  in  Bohemia,  and  chancellor  to  Fre- 
leric  the  Third,  in  1440,  was  raifed  to  eminent 
ivil  dignities,  and  is  one  of  the  firft  inftances  re- 
orded  of  that  nature  (78),  , 

'  (76)  Schmidt,  vol.  v.  p.  521. 

(77)  Ibid.  p.  522. 

(78)  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  48  —  50. 
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c  H  A  p.  Such  was  the  ftate  and  fituation  of  Germany 
about  the  year  1 574  ;  a  country,  which  foon  after 
1574.  wards  began  to  aliume  a  principal  rank  in  the  grea 
Conciu/ion.  fyfteni  of  Europc  ;  and  which,  early  in  the  follow 
ing  century,  was  the  theatre  of  the  longeft,  mol 
'  obftinate,  and  general  war,  that  has  taken  place  ii 
modern  times ;  that,  commonly^  denominated  th 
war  of  thirty  years,  terminated  by  the  treaties  0 
Weftphalia,  in  164S. 
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DENMARK. 


Review  of  the  DaniJIo  hijlory,  from  the  reign  of  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Waldetnar,  to  the  accejfion  of  Chrijiian  the 
Second. — State  of  the  'three  northern  kingdo?ns,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fxteenih  century. — Limited  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  fo-vereign. — Revenues. — Forces. — Charac¬ 
ter^  and  enterprixts  of  Chrijiian  the  Second. — Con- 
quejl  of  Sweden.—Majfacre  of  Stockholm. — Revolt  of 
Gujiavus  Vafa. — Bepofition  of  Chriftian. — Reign  of 
Frederic  the  Firft. — lnvafion\  and  imprifonment  of 
Chriftian  the  Second. — Interregnum. — Fledlion  of 
Chrijiian  the  Fhird.^Fjiablifoment  of  the  reformed 
religion. — Reign  of  Chrijiian  the  Third. — Accejfion 
of  Frederic  the  Second. — War  with  Szveden. — State 
of  Denmark  in  1 574. — Territories. — Commerce  of  the 
,  Hanfeatic  league. — Reception  of  the  reformed  religion. 
—Colonization  of  Greenland. — Naval,  and  military 
forces. — Introduction,  and  progrefs  of  letters. — Tycho 
Brahe. 

The  early  ages  of  the  Danifii  Iiiftory  are  equally  c  h^a  p. 

deficient  in  materials,  and  deftitute  of  infor. 
nation.  The  Runic  and  Scandinavian  annals,  what-  1397, 
;ver  amufement  their  refearches  may  afford  the 
intiquary,  contain  little  matter  deferving  the  atten- 
ion  of  the  enlightened  hillorian,  or  philofopher. 
during  the  middle  ages,  the  three  kingdoms  of 
:he  North  were  governed  by  their  feparate  and  re- 
fpeedve  fovereigns  5’  but,  towards  the  end  of  the 

fourteenth 
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fourteenth  century,  the  celebrated  Margaret  of 
Waldemar  united  in  her  own  perfon  the  crowns  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  By  the  famous 
act,  denominated  the  Union  ol  Calmar,”  (lie  even 
fucceeded  in  rendering  them  hereditary  ;  and  after 
a  reign,  diftinguilhed  by  vigour  and  fuccefs,  flie 
devolved  her  vaft  dominions  on  her  nephew,  Piric 
the  Seventh.  1  hat  able  princefs,  wiiofe  mafeulins 
talents,  and  capacity  for  government,  acquired  her 


the  title  of  “  the  Northern  Semiramis,”  reigned 


His  expul- 
iioii. 


1439,  *448 


over  the  Polar  regions,  from  tnc-lake  Ladoga  and 
the  confines  of  Mufeovy,  to  the  Orkneys  inclu- 
lively  ;  and  from  Greenlafid,  then  colonized  by  the 
Norwegians,  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany  ( i ).  It 
is  even  highly  probable,  that  the  union,  which,  fhe 
effected  and  cemented  by  her  policy,  might  have 
remained  indiffolubie,  if  the  incapacity  and  violence 
of  her  immediate  fucceffor  had  not  fliaken  its  foum 
dations.  Eric,  incapable  of  purluing  the  track  which 
nad  been  pointed  out  to  him,  incurred  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  his  fubjeefs.  Expelled  from  the 
throne,  he  retired  to  the  Ifle  of  Gothland  in  the 
Baltic,  wdiere  he  long  exercifed  the  profeffion  of  a 
pirate  ;  and  when  at  length  he  w'as  compelled  to 
quit  his  retreat,  he  tamely  withdrew  to  Rugenwalde 
in  Pomerania,  and  terminated  his  life  in  obfeurity 
and  indigence  (2  . 

Notwithflanding  fo  rude  a  fliock  to  the  recent 
union  between  the  northern  kingdoms,  Chriflopher 
of  Bavaria,  the  fucceffor  of  Eric,  after  fome  delays, 
was  declared  fovereign  of  the  three  countries  ;  but 
his  reign  was  fliort,  and  leaving  no  iffue,  the  Swedes 
proceeded  to  the  eleclion  of  a  king.  The  national 
choice  fell  on  Charles  Canutfon,  a  native,  and  al¬ 
ready  invelled  with  the  dignity  of  marfhal  of 


(r)  Mallet,  Ilifloite  de  Dannemaic.  vol.  iv.  p.  —  .[g.  L’Art  deVerif 
tol.  i:.  p.  93.  Vertot,  Hig.  des Revolmions  de  Suedt,  p.  31  —  33. 

(a)  Mallet,  vol.  iv.  p.  318— and  p.  416—416. 
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Sweden.  The  Danes,  on  the  contrary,  more  at-  c  h  a  v. 
tached  to  hereditary  right,  made  a  voluntary  offer 
of  their  crown  to  Adolphus,  duke  of  Slefwic  and  1439. 144s. 
Holftein,  who  was  fprung  from  the  blood  of  their 
antient  rnonarchs.  By  an  inftance  of  moderation,  Eievationcf 
or  of  apathy,  rare  in  the  hifiory  of  mankind, 
phus  declined  fo  flattering  a  propolal  ;  but  he  re- bmg/to  tVe 
commended  to  the  Danifli  .Senate  his  tiephew, 
Chriftian,  count  of  Oldemburg,  as  worthy  of  the 
iceptre  which  he  himfeif  bad  refured.  'I'hat  prince 
was,  in  confequence,  adopted  by  the  States  of 
Denmark,  and  their  example  was  Ipeedily  followed 
by  thole  of  Norway  :  but  the  Swedes,  tenacious  of 
their  choice,  and  alienated  by  the  violence  or  par¬ 
tiality  of  the  two  preceding  kings,  adhered  to  their 
determination  ;  and  refuted  any  longer  to  fubmit 
to  the  regulations  enacted  at  Calmar,\vhich  had  fo-  ' 
lemnly  declared  the  indiflbluble  union  of  the  three 
crowns  (3). 

It  is  at  this  period,  with  the  acceflion  of  Chriftian,  '448, 15’:. 
■that  we  may  date  the  final  reparation  of  Sweden  fhePM.  ‘ 

'  from  the  two  other  kingdoms  ;  every  fubfequent 
.effort  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  reunite  them, 

(having  been  only  attended  with  temporary  and 
:  incomplete  fuccefs.  It  is  likewife  memorable,  as  the 
'sera,  from  which  Denmark  begins  to  affume  a  flaare 
in  the  wars,  negotiations,  and  affairs  of  Europe  (4). 

:  Chriftian  the  Firft  was  a  virtuous  and  able  prince, 

•  founder  of  the  prelent  reigning  houfe  of  Oldemburg ; 
i,he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  John  the  Second  ;  and 
their  united  reigns  include  a  fpace  of  more  than 
ifixty  years.  But,  the  attention  of  pofterity  has 
I  been  almoft  entirely  occupied  by  that  of  Chriftian 
the  Second,  whofe  charafter,  crimes,  and  misfor¬ 
tunes,  have  powerfully  attraded  confideration. 

,  (3)  Pufrcndorf’iHifl.  of  Sweden,  p.  108— II!.  Vertot.  n.  !2_ao 

^4)  Mallet,  vol.v.  p.  •; 7-80.  ’ 
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c  h^a  p.  Inftead  of  recording  the  events,  or  commemorating 

the  tranfadtions  of  two  fovereigns,  whofe  political 

...  ... 


1448, 15 13- conduct,  or  military  expeditions,  can  excite,  r 
srateotuu  diftance  of  time,  only  a  feeble  intcreft  ;  it  may 

nottbern  _  ’  ' 


kingdoms, 
ai  this 
peiiod. 


Idmited 

monaifhv. 


be  more  curious,  as  well  as  more  informing,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  convey  even  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ftate 
of  the  northern  kingdoms,  previous  to  the  acceffion 
of  Chritlian  the  Second. 

1he  form  of  government,  immemorially  received 
and  adopted  by  the  Scandinavian  nations,  was  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  but,  by  this  term,  we  rnuft  underfland  the 
conftitution  in  its  moft  contracted  fenfe.  Not  only 


their  kings  were  controuled  by  the  Senate,  or 


States,  in  every  act  of  power  ;  they  were  likewiie 
elective  ;  though  the  choice  was  always  confined  to 
the  reigning  family,  and  followed  the  right  of  blood. 
Even  the  prerogatives,  ufually  exercifed  by  the  moil 
limited  fovereigns,  were  denied  to  the  Danifh 
princes  :  far  from  having  the  right  to  impofe  a  tax, 
however  fmall,  without  the  confent  and  approba^ 
tion  of  the  States ;  they  could  not  declare  war, 
form  any  important  enterprize,  or  confer  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  fort  refs,  unlefs  the  national  delegates 
had  been  previoufly  confulted  (5).  If  the  royal  au- 
powerand  thoritv  was  tlius  rigoroufly  fettered,  the  power  of 

pi ivilcges  of  ^  ...  (  1  1  j  J  *  J 

ibc  Jiobies.  the  nobility  was  proportionably  relaxed  and  inde¬ 
finite.  They  poifcxTed  privileges  the  moll  incom¬ 
patible  with  order,  general  freedom,  and  a  due 
fubmiirion  to  the  laws  ;  while  the  inferior  claffes  of 
the  people,  dcfiitute  of  protedion,  were  expofed  to 
every  violence  and  outrage.  In  the  capitulation,  or 
grant  of  franchifes,  tendered  to  Chriftian  the  Firfl, 
ny  the  Danes,  on  his  eledion,  in  1448,  every  pof- 
fible  limit  was  iinpofed,  which  diilrufl,  or  jcaloufy. 


Great 


could  didate  :  and  flill  feverer  reftraints  were.af 


fixed  by  the  Norwegians,  when  they  raifed  him  to 


(5)  Mallet,  vol.  V.  p.  18  —  20. 
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the  throne,  foon  afterwards  (6).  John  the  vSecond,  c  h  a  p. 
in  1483,  granted  to  the  Swediih  nobles  the  right  of  ^ 
life  and  death  over  their  vaflals,  and  rendered  them  1445,1511. 
virtually  fovereigns  on  their  own  eilates  (7  .  I  he 
degree  of  anarchy,  as  well  as  oporefilon,  vdiich 
immunities  fo  exteufive  anil  uncontrdnled,  nrall  of 
neceflity  produce,  may  be  ealily  imagined. 

The  revenues  of  the  I^;\n-. -h  crown  were  not  lefs  P-eveuu^s. 
fcanty,  than  its  authority  v»as  limited.  In  1453, 
Chriftian  the'  Tirff  informed  tlie  Senate,  tl'.at  the 
royal  domains  had  been  aimotf  entirely  alienated  by 
the  profuhon  of  his  predecefiors  ;  and  that  the  re¬ 
maining  receipts  were  inadequate  to  the  nccelhiry 
espences  of  government  (8\  Towards  the  concln- 
fion  of  the  fame  century,  John  the  Second,  during 
the  Ciort  period  of  time,  in  which  he  occupied  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  found  the  revenues  fo  diminillied 
by  the  rapacity  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  as  to  be 
unequal  to  the  payments  with  which  they  were 
loaded.  He  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  re¬ 
fuming  fome  of  the  grants  previoufly  made,  or 
extorted ;  but,  it  may  be  naturally  conceived,  that 
fuch  a  nieafure  rriuft  have  been  highly^  unpopular 
and  dangerous.  The  event  I'peedily  manifefted  its 
tendency  to  be  fuch  ;  and  it  was  the  immediate  caufe 
of  his  expuKion  from  Sweden  (9). 

The  fcarcity  of  fpecie  in  all  the  northern  coun-  Se.ircity  of- 
trles,  the  inevitable  refult  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  tended  to  weaken  the  royal  power,  and  to 
incapacitate  the  fovereign  for  exertions  of  magni-  ' 
tude.  In  order  to  obtain  money,  fcarcely  any  ex¬ 
pedients  feem  to  have  been  regarded  as  too  degrad¬ 
ing,  or  as  unbecoming  the  majefty  of  the  throne. 

The  crow’n  lands ;  the  dominions,  provinces,  and 

(6)  Mallet,  vol.  v.  p.  2i— 3t,  and  p.  95 — 103. 

(7)  Ibid.  p.  196 — 201. 

(8)  Ibid.  p.  61,  62. 

(9)  ibid.  p.  p.  259,  260.  / 
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c  p  iflands  ;  the  fpiritual  welfare  of  the  people  ;  all  thefe 
.  '  ,  were  expofed  to  fale,  or ,  mortgaged,  in  order  to 

144!^.  1513  obtain  a  precarious,  and  immediate  pecuniary  fup- 
ply.  When  Fregeno,  the  papal  legate,  entered  the 
territories  or  Denmark,  in  1461,  in  order  to  tax 
the  credulity  and  faperllition  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
difpenfing  indulgences ;  Chriftian  the  Firft  did  not 
fcruple  to  exact  from  him  eight  thoufand  marks, 
previous  to  the  exercife  of  his  functions ;  and  to 
Itipulate  for  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  plunder. 
Trade.  ff,  collected  from  the  people  (10).  Gold  and 
filver  were  fo'  rare,  that  even  in  the  greateft  com¬ 
mercial  tranfactions,  they  were  little  ufed,  or 
known  (11).  'i  he  Hanfe  towns,  and  particularly 
the  city  of  Lubeck,  engroffed  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Baltic,  Norway,  and  Iceland  ;  to  v/hich  countries 
they  carried  fait,  wine,  and  cloth.  In  return,  they 
received  fifh,  furs,  and  timber;  but  money  was  al- 
inoft  excluded  from  this  intercourfe  (12). 

Povcrtyof  The  iTioft  curious  and  extraordinary  proof  of  the 
e  Clown.  Danifil  kings,  occurs  under  Chriftian 

the  Firft.  That  prince  having  ftipulated  to  pay  the 
fum  of  fixty  thoufand  florins  (13)  to  James  the 
Third,  king  of  Scotland,  as  a  portion  with  his 
daughter,  Margaret,  in  marriage  ;  was  neceflitated 
to  mortgage  the  Orkney  iflands  to  his  fon-in-law, 
as  a  fecurity  for  the  money,  which  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  royal  coffers.  But,  it  having  been 
likewife  agreed,  that  ten  thoufand  florins  were  to  be 
depofited,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  new 
queen  from  Copenhagen,  the  Scottifli  commiflioners 
infilled  on  the  immediate  execution  of  the  article. 
It  was  difeovered  to  be  impoflible  to  raife  more  than 
a  fifth  part  of  fo  inconfiderable  a  fum  ;  and  Chriftian 

(lo)  Mallef,  vol  v.  p,  108,109, 

(H)  !l)id  p  193. 

(12)  Ibid,  p  186,  187.  and  p.  330. 

(15)  About  five  thoufapd  pounds  fltiling. 
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was  again  reduced  to  the  hundiiatlng  alternative  ofc  h  a  p. 
niortgaging  the  Shetland  iflands  to  James  tlie  Thirdj 
till  he  Ihould  difcharge  the  remaining  eight  thouiand  1448, 151^. 
florins.  1  he  tranlaclion  took  place  in  1468;  and 
it  is  no  lei's  true  than  incredible,  that  neither  the 
Orkneys  nor  Shetland,  though  frequently  reclaimed, 
were  ever  redeemed.  They  have  remained  unal¬ 
terably  annexed  to  the  Scottifli  crown  ( i  ^). 

With  revenues  and  refources  fo  inadequate,  it  Military 
may  be  naturally  inferred,  that  the  Danifh  kings 
were  unable  to  maintain  any  confiderable  naval  or 
military  force.  Yet,  in  this  refpeef,  they  appear  to 
have  made  greater  exertions,  than  might  have  been 
expected.  John  the  Second,  when  he  marched  into 
Sweden,  in  order  to  obtain  the  crown  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  in  « 497,  befides  his  native  troops,  had  formed 
a  body  of  fix  thoufand  German  mercenaries,  w’ho 
were  denominated  “  the  Saxon  Guard.”  They 
were  commanded  by  a  gentleman  of  Cologne ;  and 
their  appointments  amounted  to  no  lefs  a  fum  than 
fifteen  thoufand  florins  a  month  T 14^.  The  famcN^vy 
prince,  towards  the  concluflon  of  his  reign,  in  1510, 

;  equipped  a  fquadron  of  thirty  velTels,  with  which 
he  blocked  up  for  fome  time,  the  entrance  of  the 
river  of  Lubeck  (  1 5 J.  But,  it  mufi;  be  remembered, 
that  thefe  efforts  were  rare,  fhort,  and  ruinous. 

Ike  maintenance  of  a  difeiplined  and  regular  army, 
however  fmall,  would  foon  have  exhaufted  tlie 
royal  revenue  ;  and  no  fuch  eftablifhment  was  ever 
attempted. 

Such  were  the  limits  impofed  on  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  fuch  the  forms  of  the  conftitution,  atJhrmSn”^ 
the  acceflion  of  Chriftian  the  Second.  Ke  had  al- Second . 
ready  nearly  attained  his  thirty-third  year,  when 
the  death  of  his  father,  John  the  Second,  gave  a 

(13)  Mallet,  vol.  V.  p.  133 — 138.  ”” 

(14)  About  fourteen  hundred  pounds  fteiling.  MjIIet.  vol  v.  p.  240. 

(15)  Mallet,  vol.  v  p  331,  33a. 
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I5'3- 
His  cha- 
r-dter. 


c  H  A  p.  free  fcops  to  the  excrclfe  of  his  talents,  and  to  the 
influence  of  his  vices.  In  capacity  and  vigour  of 
mind,  he  vi^as  unquefiionably  not  deficient  ;  and  the 
attention  v^^liich  he  manifefled  towards  augmenting 
the  commerce  of  his  people,  however  interefted  the 
motives  from  which  it  might  arife,  was  nighiy 
laudable  and  beneficial.  His  jealoufy  of  the  vafl 
imn  unities  enjoyed  by  the  nobility,  and  his  deta- 
m.ination  to  reduce  them  within  more  nairow 
bounds,  cannot  excite  either  wonder,  or  difappro- 
bation.  tie  had  evinced  his  perfonal  courage  and 
abiiitv  in  the  field,  before  his  father’s  deceafe  ;  by 
whom,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
fuccefsfully  employed  to  quell  an  infurreftion  in 
Norway.  But,  thefe  qualities  and  endowments, 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  rnoderation  and  vir¬ 
tue,  might  have  conduced  to  place  him  in  the  molt 
elevated  rank  of  Danifli  kings,  were  obfeured  bv 
Fcocitv,  far  greater  defects.  His^  defpotic  and  tyrannical 
and  vices  of  ,  j-jjg  reftraints  of  law,  and  irnpelied 

him  con'tinually  to  ads  of  ferocity  or  cruelty. 
Perfidious,  and  deftitute  of  regard  to  the  moid  facrccl 
en^'agernents,  he  violated  .nem  withou..  crupi>-, 
whenever  his  refemment,  or  his  interefis  appeared 
to  diclate  fuch  a  conducl.  Incapable  of  emp>win2 
sen^rous  or  gentle  means  to  attain  his  ends,  lu 
fubftituted  terror  in  their  pUce  ;  and  his  approacli 
was  always  preceded  by  executioners  aim  inltim 
ments  of  death.  Tcbafed  in  his  pleafures,  lus  ki 
cierv,  and  his  sf-.vilications,  he  chofe  the  conipa 
nions  of  his  bed,  and  of  his  table,  from  the  lowef 
ranks  of  life.  Similar  to  Louis  the  .Seventh  o, 
France,  in  many  o.^  the  leading  features  of  his  cha 
racier,  he  Teems  to  have  been  his  inferior  in  capa 
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The  conimencement  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  c  h  a  p, 
infractions  of  the  conftitution,  of  the  moft  alarming 
nature.  Not  content  with  having  obtained  frcnii 
the  States,  their  confent  to  the  impoution  of  a  duty 
on  all  commodities  imported  into  the  kingdom,  ol^isaTmi- 
during  two  years  ;  he  fpeedily  betrayed  his  refolu- 
tion,  at  once  to  annihilate  the  privileges  of  the  no-.  ' 
bility,  to  defpoil  the  church,  and  to  trample  on  the 
^  ^  y  ta^es  were  impofed  by  his  foie 

mandate,  in  violation  of  his  oath,  and  contrary  to 
the  ufages  immemorially  obferved  in  Denmark. 

Gibbets  were  erected  in  the  principal  towns,  to  exact 
fubmiflion  and  obedience.  The  eccleliaftical  lands 
and  eftablifliments  were  confifeated,  almoft  without 
a'  pretext  ;  and  a  regular  fyftem  was  adopted  for  the 
humiliation  of  the  Senate,  and  depreffion  of  the  no- 
bl  :s,^  by  their  removal  from  all  offices  of  truft,  or, 
dignity.  Notwithftanding  his  marriage  with  Ifabella 
of  Aukria,  filler  to  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth, 
a  princefs  equally  diRinguiPned  by  her  perfonal 
beauty,  and  intellectual  merit,  he  abandoned  himfelf 
to  his  paffion  for  Dyveck,  his  miftrefs  ;  who,  a^  well 
as  her  mothei,  affilled  at  his  councils,  and  enjoyed 
an  unlimited  influence.  Thele  ads  of  violence  and 
indecorum,  were  followed  by  examples  of  leverity 
and  cruelty.  Senators,  gentlemen,  and  prelates, 
were  impriloned,  and  put  to  death,  eitiier  without 
caufe,  or  without  trial;  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Danifli  and  Norwegian  nobility,  fo  highly  refpefted 
tinder  the  preceding  reigns,  impofed  no  obflacle  to 
the  tyranny  of  Chrillian  ;  17). 

Encouraged  by  the  fubmiffion  which  he  had  hi- 
therto  found  in  Denmark,  and  animated  with  the^^X“^“ 
fame  defire  to  accomplifli  the  reduction  of  Sweden, 
which  had  impelled  his  tw'o  immediate  predeceflbrs’ 

-384^  P«ffendorf,  p.  158-160.  Mallet,  vol.  v.  p,  365-372,  and  p.  37; 
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^  ^  prepared  to  aiTert  his  title  to  that  kingdom  by 

force  oi  ar  ms.  Embarking  on  board  a  fleet  of  near 
»5i7>iiJ8.  one  hundred  and  twenty  fail,  he  appeared  off  Stock¬ 
holm  ;  but,  his  troops  were  repulfed  under  the  walls 
of  the  capital,  and  he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  retreat 
to  his  fiiips.  In  this  ntuation,  he  demanded  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Swedifli  commander,  and  even 
offered  to  repair  in  perfon  to  Stockholm  for  the 
purpofe,  if  hoftages  were  given  for  his  fafety.  But, 
no  fboner  had  he  obtained  fix  of  the  principal  no¬ 
bility,  than,  forgetful  of  his  honour  and  his  recent 
Returns  to  engagements,  he  immediately  fet  fail  for  Copen- 
Copeiiha-  with  the  captives  ;  who  were  diftributed  in 

various  caflles,  and  guarded  with  extreme  precau¬ 
tion.  Among  the  number,  was  the  celebrated 
Guftavus  Vafa,  then  in  early  youth,  and  defiined  to 
avenge  his  own  wrongs,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country,  at  a  future  period.  He  was  committed  to 
the  cuflody  of  Eric  Banner,  a  Danifli  nobleman,  who 
detained  him  in  honourable  confinement,  at  Calloe, 
in  Jutland  (18). 

1519,1570.  Exafperated,  rather  than  humbled,  by  the  ill  fuc- 
vXn'^o'f"*  firft  attempt,  Chriflian  made  the  greateft 

■s-Mden.  exertions  to  repair  his  misfortune.  Having  aflem- 
bled  an  army  and  a  fleet,  he  fent  the  former,  to 
penetrate  through  the  interior  provinces,  to  Stock¬ 
holm,  while  he  waited  the  return  of  fummer,  to 
follow  in  perfon,  with  a  naval  force.  On  this 
occafion,  Francis  the  Firfl,  in  compliance  with  the 
treaty  which  bound  him  to  the  I^nifh  king,  de¬ 
tached  to  his  affiflance,  a  body  of  two  thoufand 
infantry  ;  and  the  French,  for  the  firft  time,  ap¬ 
peared  as  auxiliaries  in  the  quarrels  of  the  north  (19). 
KurrenJcr  ai'ins  of  Cliriftian  were  attended  with  complete 
.  :  Stock-  fuccefs :  the  adminiftrator  of  Sweden,  mortally 

(i8j  Vcrtot,  p.  “jb  —  80.  Mallet,  vol.  v.  p.  393 — 402.  Pii/TcBdorf,  p. 
160 — 163. 

(19}  Mallet,  vol.  v.  p.  405 — 410.  Vertot,  p.  98. 
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mounded,  left  the  kingdom  defencelefs,  while  the  c  hap. 
nemy  advanced  rapidly  to  the  capital ;  and  though 
he  valour  of  Chrifiina,  his  widow,  protratfled  the  15,^^  ,510. 
leftiny  of  Stockholm,  and  long  maintained  it 
gainll  the  utmofl  difparity  of  numbers  and  ftrength, 
he  was,  at  length,  reluctantly  compelled  by  the 
nhabitants  to  capitulate.  Yet,  in  this  extremity, 
hey  exacted  from  the  Danifh  prince  the  folemn 
onfirmation  of  all  their  privileges  ;  and  Chriltian, 
nxious,  at  any  price,  to  atchieve  the  object  of  his 
xpedition,  not  only  promifed  a  complete  amnefty 
nd  oblivion  of  every  paft  offence  ;  but,  contented 
o  receive  the  Swedifh  crown  with  the  fame  fevere 
imitations  and  reftraints  on  the  exercife  of  its 
unctions,  which  had  always  been  annexed  to  it, 
inder  his  predeceffors.  On  thefe  conditions,  he  was 
dmittccl  into  the  city,  acknowledged  as  the  legi- 
imate  fovereign,  and  received  the  fubmiffions  of  his 
lew  fubjects  ^20). 

But,  the  Swedes  were  not  long  in  difcovering, ... ^ 

,  .  ^  1  .  ^  Violence  ot 

liat  no  engagements,  however  lacred,  can  influ-  chriftian  s 
nee,  or  reflrain,  where  virtue  and  humanity  are 
xtinct.  Scarcely  had  Chriftian  taken  poffeflion  of 
he  capital,  than  he  violated  his  recent  oaths  ;  de- 
nanded  the  crown,  not  as  conferred  by  the  free 
lection  of  the  States,  but  as  his  hereditary  and  in- 
onteflible  right  ;  and  adding  infult  to  injury,  he 
leclared,  at  his  coronation,  that  he  owed  to  his 
>wn  arms,  and  not  to  the  choice  or  inclination  of 
he  people,  the  kingdom  wliich  he  had  acquired. 
Jonfeious,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  difficulty  of 
etaining  in  fubjeclion  a  martial  and  high-fpirited 
lobility  ;  apprehenfive  that  his  departure  from 
Stockholm  would  be  the  fignal  of  a  general  revolt ; 
md  impelled  by  the  ferocity  of  his  difpofition, 
vhich  delighted  in  blood ;  he  conceived  the  atro- 

(20)  PulTeacioif,  p.  162— 166.  VerCot.prg^ — lo6. 
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XV. 


I  CIO. 

Mafiacre  of 
Stockholm. 


Circum- 
ftanres  at¬ 
tending  it. 


cious  defign  of  putting  indifcriminately  to  death  a' 
fuch  aiTiong  the  higher  ranks,  as  either  had  oppofec 
or  might  in  future  impede  his  arbitrary  raeafurei 
He  was  confirmed  in  this  refolution,  by  the  membei 
of  his  council ;  men  felecled  from  the  vilell;  clalTe 
of  fociety  ;  and  Trolle,  archbifiiop  of  Upfal,  eithe 
gained  by  the  king’s  promifes,  or  terrified  by  hi 
menaces,  confented  to  ad  a  diflinguiflied  part  in  th 
mafiacre  of  his  own  countrymen.  Under  pretence 
too  abfurd  or  fenfelefs,  to  impofe  even  on  the  cr< 
dulity  of  the  moft  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  Chri 
tian,  after  having  caufed  the  gates  of  the  city  to  h 
ihut,  feized,  and  immediately  delivered  to  the  exe 
cutioners,  the  leading  members  of  the  Senate 
Two  bifliops,  the  principal  nobles, and  the  magiftratf 
of  Stockholm,  habited  in  the  robes  of  their  office 
were  conduded,  under  a  guard,  from  the  citade 
and  immediately  beheaded.  By  a  refinement  i 
barbarity,  fuited  to  his  favage  temper,  all  fpiritu: 
aid  or  confolation  was  denied  them  ;  and  even  fom 
of  the  fpedators,  who  had  ventured  to  exprefs  thei 
horror  and  indignation,  were  involved  in  the  cai 
nage.  Ninety-four  perfons,  of  whom  the  far  greate 
number  were  of  the  moft  elevated  rank,  fell  vidiir 
to  the  inhuman  orders  of  Chriftian  ;  and  Eric  Vaf; 
father  to  Guftavus,  who  foon  afterwards  afeende 
the  throne,  was  included  in  the  lift.  Their  bodiei 
denied  even  the  rites  of  fepulture,  w^ere  long  expofe 
to  the  view  of  the  inhabitante  of  Stockholm  ;  bu' 
the  apprehenfion  that  fuch  a  fpecftacle,  whateve 
terror  or  confternation  it  had  at  firft  impr^flec 
might  irritate  the  people,  and  produce  fome  adl  c 
defperation,  induced  the  king  to  order  them  to  t 
reduced  to  afhes.  The  reigns  of  Nero,  or  Caracall; 
may  furnifh  inftances  of  equal  enormity  ;  but,  fe\ 
fimilar  feenes  of  deliberate  cruelty  have  bee 
exhibited  in  the  modern  hiftory  of  Europe  j  an 
the  abhorrence,  excited  in  the  prefent  inftance,  i 
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ot  diminiflied  by  any  circumftance,  which  can  chap. 
alliate  its  atrocity.  The  guilt  of  rebellion  could 
ot  be  afcribed  to  the  Swedes,  who  had  voluntarily  Ts2o.'~^ 
■evated  Chriftian  to  the  throne,  and  who  had  an 
]ual  claim  to  protection  with  his  other  fubjeCls ; 
id,  Reeled  as  that  prince  appears  to  have  been, 
iroughout  his  whole  reign,  to  the  emotions  of 
mitence  or  remorfe,  he  was  fo  fenlible  of  the  fla- 
itious  nature  of  the  maflacre,  that  he  endeavoured 
>  throw  the  odium  on  his  counfellors  andadvifers. 
ot  fatisfied  with  the  blood  which  he  had  flied  in  Return  of 
le  capital,  his  return  to  Denmark,  through  the 
•ovinces,  was  marked  by  new  proofs  of  implacable 
uelty  ;  and  above  fix  hundred  perfons,  of  every 
nk  and  order,  periflied  by  his  immediate  com- 
and  (21). 

Happily  for  mankind,  crimes  fo  vaft  and  multi-  1541. 
ied  did  not  long  remain  unpuniflied.  Previous 
the  reception  of  Chriftian  into  Stockholm,  Guf- 
vus  Vafa  had  efcaped  from  his  confinement  in 
tland  ;  and  having  been  admitted  into  Lubeck, 
e  inhabitants  of  that  city,  irritated  at  the  re- 
aints  which  the  king  of  Denmark  had  impofed 
their  commerce,  not  only  protected,  but  facili- 
:ed  the  return  of  Guftavus  to  his  native  country, 
iture  had  endowed  him  with  all  the  qualities,  Appearance 
linently  calculated  for  ftruggling  with  adverfity, 
d  furmounting  difficulties.  Eloquent,  affable, 
repid,  liberal,  he  obtained  an  almoft  unbounded 
endancy  over  his  followers  ;  and  he  employed  it 
emancipate  them  from  defpotifm.  Purfued  by 
;  hatred  and  vengeance  of  Chriftian,  who  dreaded 
courage  and  ability,  he  was  repeatedly  on  the 
int  of  being  feized  and  put  to  death  j  nor  did  he 
de  the  fearch  made  for  him,  except  by  retiring 


il)  Vertot,  p.  114— 133.  Puffendotf,  p.  i6f— ,170.  Mallef,  vol.  v.  p. 
-457.  Lagerbiing,  p.  45—47-  Champigny,  HUK  Abiege  de  Suede, 
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His  revolt. 


1522. 

Infiitreflion 
of  the 
Danes. 


Depofition 

ofChrillian. 


to  tbe  fequeftered  province  of  Dalecaviia,  aflumin^ 
the  difguife  of  a  peafant,  and  concealing  himfelf  ir 
the  mines.  The  opprelilon  of  his  country,  aggra 
vated  by  the  execution  of  his  father,  and  the  pro 
fcription  of  his  family,  ilimulated  him  to  refiflance 
while  it  animated  his  exertions.  He  fucceeded  it 
gaining  adherents  ;  and  after  vanquifliing  obftacles 
infuperable  to  ordinary  men,  he  ventured  openly  tt 
raife  the  ftandard  of  revolt,  and  to  attack  the  Daniil 
governors.  Repeatedly  worfted,  he  rofe  fuperioi 
to  defeat,  found  refources  in  his  own  courage,  ant 
ultimately  attained  the  higheft  object  of  human  am 
bition  ;  that  of  not  only  liberating  Sweden  fron 
opprehion,  but,  of  receivirlg  from  the  gratitude  o: 
his  countrymen,  the  crown  of  which  he  had  de 
prived  a  tyrant  (22). 

While  Guftavus  was  occupied  in  efTecfing  fo  glo 
rious  and  falutary  a  revolution,  Chriftian  compietec 
the  meafure  of  his  crimes  and  vice's.  Conduclint 
himfelf  by  the  fame  fanguinary  maxims,  with  whicl 
he  had  commenced  his  reign,  he  proceeded  to  an 
nihilate  the  functions  of  the  Danilh  Senate,  and  tc 
invade  the  moll  important  privileges  of  the  nobility 
Dellitute  of  attachment  either  to  the  catholic  oi 
protellant  faith,  his  rapacity  and  continual  necef 
fities  prompted  him  to  feize  on  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy,  w’ho  might,  otherwife,  have  fullained  him 
agfainll  the  other  orders  of  the  State.  Seledlinsc  hi< 
minifters  from  the  meanell  ranks,  and  vefting  them 
with  unlimited  power  ;  he  abandoned  them,  with 
out  fcruple  or  regret,  to  the  moll  ignominious  pu 
nilhments,  whenever  his  policy,  or  his  interellsl 
demanded  fuch  a  facrifice.  d  he  fir  ft  fymptoms  ol 
rebellion  and  defection  rrianifefted  themfelves  in  Jutl 
land  ;  where  the  nobility  and  bilhops  having  al 

(22)  Vtfo%  p.  106— 114.  Pufftndorf,  p.  S70— 173.  Mallet,  vcl.  v.  p 

47r— 496. 
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jir.bled,  framed  a  manifefto,  in  which  they  declared  c  ha  p. 
]hriftian  to  have  forfeited,  his  right  to  their  obe- 
rience,  and  explained  their  reafons  for  proceeding  1522. 
b  his  depofition.  They,  at  the  fame  time,  offered 
he  crown  to  his  uncle,  Frederic,  duke  of  Holftein, 

’nd  fent  a  deputation  to  acquaint  him  with  their 
hoice  (23;. 

^  Whatever  detefation  the  condufl  of  Chriftian  1523- 
he  Second  juftly  excites,  and  however  unpitied  was 
hs  fate,  the  truth  of  hiftory  demands  that  he  Ihould  event. 

^ot  be  calumniated,  or  oppreffed  by  unmerited 
enfur'e.  It  is  not  one  of  the  lead  lingular  inftances  Caiifes  of  it. 
T  the  caprice,  or  fatality  which  frequently  ieems 
b  regulate  the  deftiny  of  men,  that  this  prince, 

^/ho  with  impunity  had  violated  every  principle  of 
umanity  in  his  treatment  of  the  Swedes,  was  de¬ 
rived  of  his  crown  in  Denmark,  for  an  aft,  which,  . 
owever  it  might  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  no- 
ility,  was  not  only  juftifiable,  but  even  highly 
leritorious.  Throughout  his  whole  reign,  he  had 
Yftematically  endeavoured  to  emancipate  the  infe- 
ior  claffes  of  the  people,  and  more  efpecially  the 
'eafants,  from  the  feudal  tyranny  of  the  lords ;  and 
e  had  even  iCTued  an  edift,  prohibiting  the  fale  of 
(aflals,  a»  equally  fubverfive  of  the  principles  of 
lorality,  juftice,  and  religion  (24).  Regulations, 
f  fuch  a  nature,  which  ftruck  at  the  root  of  the 
^riftocratic  influence  and  authority,  were,  in  them- 
^;lves,  unpopular  ;  but,  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
'evolt,  wTich  precipitated  him  from  the  throne, 
f^as  a  meafure  that,  abftraftedly  confidered,  ought  to 
‘ave  fecured  him  univerfal  efteem,  and  conciliated 
he  fuflra^es  of  all  mankind. 

4  O 

^  The  peninfula  of  Jutland,  the  “  Cherfonefus  Cim- 
^  brica”  of  antiquity,  which  forms  a  part  of  theLbuiis’of 

'  the  age, 

E  (23)  Mallet,  vol.  v.  p.  496 — 528.  Vertot,  tome  ii.  p.  16,17. 

(24)  Mallet,  vol,  v.  p.  514. 
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CHAP.  Danifli  dominions,  is  lituated  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  German  Ocean,  almoft  furrounded  by  thof 
two  feas.  In  conl'equence  of  a  practice,  fanftionet 
by  prefcription,  and  which,  to  the  diftionour  o 
human  nature,  has  not  been  confined  to  any  on 
European  country  ;  the  bifhops  and  nobility  of  Jut 
land,  were  accuflomed  to  derive  a  confiderable  an 
nual  revenue  from  the  fhipwrecks,  frequent  on  th 
coafl.  It  can  hardly  be  credited,  that  this  barbarou 
ufage  was  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  indecency  an( 
inhumanity,  that,  bifhops,  unreftrained  by  the  fane 
tity  of  their  facerdotal  office,  fent  armed  bodies  o 
men,  frequently  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
who  plundered  the  veffels  driven  on  fliore  ;  and  de 
terred,  by  menaces  or  violence,  the  miferable  fur 
vivors,  from  faving  any  part  of  their  property  (25) 
Againft  fo  deteftable  a  privilege,  if  fuch  it  could  b 
juftly  termed,  Chriftian  publifhed  a  fevere  prohibi 
tion ;  the  tenor  and  nature  of  which  might  hav( 
done  honour  to  the  moft  humane  and  enlightenec 
The  infur-  fovercign.  But,  the  infurreclion  which  neither  hi; 
FredeHcr^*  tyranny,  nor  cruelty,  had  excited,  was  inftanth 
Hoiftein  P^oduced  by  his  attempt  to  check  a  cuflom,  fron 
which  a  powerful  and  numerous  clafs  of  his  fubjed 
derived  advantage  ;  and  though  he  endeavoured  t( 
conciliate  their  affeclions,  and  promifed  every  repa 
ration  for  the  injuries  which  they  might  have  re 
ceived,  thefe  conceffions  were  made  too  late.  Th< 
infurgents  perfifted  in  their  refolution,  and  preparec 
to  maintain  it  by  arms.  Frederic,  duke  of  Hoiftein 
whom  they  had  invited  to  accept  the  crown  oi 
Denmark,  did  not  hefitate  to  fignify  his  gratitude 
and  his  readinefs  to  meet  their  wifbes  ;  while  Chrif 
tian,  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of  thofe  who  wereftil 
apparently  attached  to  him,  retreated  to  Copenha 
gen.  In  that  capital,  he  might  ftill  have  made  \ 

Iona 


(25)  Mallet,  vol.  v,  p.  518—523. 
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ilong  refiftance.  The  fertile  province  of  Scania  was  chap. 
[devoted  to  him  ;  and  Norway  remained  unihaken 
in  its  adherence.  But,  equally  deftitute  of  fortitude  isaj. 
in  adveriity,  as  he  had  been  devoid  of  moderation 
;and  juflice  in  the  career  of  his  fortune  ;  purfuedby 
the  confcience  of  his  paft  enormities,  and  diftruftful 
of  his  own  fubjecfts  ;  he  did  not  venture  to  abide 
ithe  decifion  of  war,  or  to  rifle  his  perfonal  fafety  by 
:a  longer  flay  in  Denmark.  Having  haftily  equipped  Flight  cf 
a  fquadron  of  fliips,  and  embarked  on  board 
ithem  his  family,  the  regalia  of  the  crown,  and  his 
moft  precious  effe£ls,  he  fet  fail.  Previous  to  his 
departure,  he  committed  the  city  and  citadel  of 
(Copenhagen  to  the  care  of  two  oflicers,  in  whofe 
devotion  he  confided  ;  and  promifed  them  to  return 
in  a  fliort  time,  with  ample  fuccours  of  every  kind. 

Thefe  aflTurances  could  not,  however,  prevent  the 
tUniverfal  defeflion  which  followed  his  flight ;  and 
he  himfelf,  aflailed  by  {forms,  fcarcely  efcaped  fhip- 
wreck,  on  the  coaft  of  Norway.  Landing,  at 
length,  in  Holland,  he  haftened  to  Antwerp,  there 
!to  implore  the  protedion  and  afliftance  of  his  bro- 
ither-in-law,  Charles  the  Fifth :  but,  he  found  that 
prince  flow  in  avenging  his  caufe ;  and  it  was  long 
jbefore  Chriftian  could  affemble  a  force  equal  to  at- 
.tempting  the  reduHion  of  his  dominions  (26). 

He  was  the  lafl  fovereign  who  united  in  his  per-  Final  fepa- 
fon  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  North.  Guftavus 
jVafa,  animated  with  new  courage  by  the  intelli-  crowns, 
igence  of  his  flight  from  Denmark,  aided  by  the 
fleet  of  Lubeck,  and  impelled  by  the  profped  of  a 
crown  as  the  juft  reward  of  his  fervices ;  fucceeded 
[in  expelling  the  Danifh  garrifon.  Calmar  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  the  furrender  of  Stockholm  com¬ 
pleted  his  reduclion  of  Sweden.  Not  lefs  vigilant 

(a6)  Vertot,  tome  ii,  p,  17,  18,  Mallet,  vol.  v.  p.  523—351.  L’Art  de 
Vetif.  vol.  ii.  5.  96,  97. 

,  in 


^  psace,  than  he  had  evinced  hi mfelf  intrepid  ir 

the  field  ;  his  active  and  penetrating  genius  enabler 
*3^3-  him  to  forefee,  and  to  provide  againfl;  thofe  internal 
machinations,  or  exteTnal  attacks,  to  which  every 
SShn.  t^eweftablifiimentis  peculiarly  expofed.  Confcious 
that  Chriftian  the  Second,  if  ever  he  fhould  re. 
afcend  the  throne  of  Denmark,  would  not  limit  hi- 
pretenfions  to  the  pofTefllon  of  that  crown  alone ; 
Guftavus  united  himfelf  with  Frederic  againft  theii 
common  enemy,  and  redoubled  his  precautions  tc 
impede  the  entrance  of  the  exiled  king  into  any  ol 
the  provinces,  which  had  conilituted  his  antient 
dominions  (27). 

Rdgn  of^°’  Guftavus  thus  confirmed  himfelf  in  Swe- 

that  prince.  den,  Frederic  the  Firft,  not  without  difficulty,  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  mafter  of  Zealand.  Copenhagen,  the 
capital  of  that  ifland,  and  of  the  kingdom,  ven-i 
tured  even  to  fuftain  a  fiege  ;  and  did  not  capitulate 
until  all  hopes  of  fupport  or  affiftance  from  Chrif 
tian,  were  extinct.  Ihe  Norwegians,  too  feeble  tc 
affert  their  right  of  electing  a  fovereign  independent 
of  Denmark,  and  accuftomed  to  receive  implicitly 
the  prince,  whom  their  more  wealthy,  or  raort 
powerful  neighbours  raifed  to  the  throne,  acqui 
efced  in  the  choice  of  the  duke  of  Holftein  ;  anc 
notwithftanding  fome  efforts  in  favour  of  the  de 
pofed  monarch,  which  took  place  in  the  provincj 
of  Scania,  univerfal  tranquillity  was  fpeedily  reftori 
ed  (28  ■.  Frederic,  in  fucceeding  to  the  dignity  anJ 
title  of  his  predeceftbr,  by  no  means  enjoyed  th-l 
,  fame  extenfive  authority.  The  clergy  and  nobilityj 
by  whom  Chriftian  the  Second  was  expelled,  con 
ferred  the  fceptre  on  his  fucceflbr,  under  very  feveri 
limitations ;  and  previoufty  exacled  the  entire  refto 
ration  of  all  thofe  dangerous  privileges,  which  th( 


(2-7)  Lageibiing,  p.  48—50.  PafTc.ndorf,  p.  173—17''. 
T  ■»7— 58- 

{2?)  Mallet,  vol.  vi.  p.  14 — 21, 
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I  vigour,  or  defpotifm  of  the  late  reign,  had  extln- c  h  a  p. 

.  guiflied.  A  prince  of  more  courage,  would,  per- ^ ^ 
f  haps,  have  rehfted,  or  rcfumed  a,  concefTion,  equally  1524, 1530. 
injurious  to  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  to  the  free- 
idomof  the  people  :  but  Frederic,  already  declining  His  pacific 
f  in  years,  pacific  in  his  temper,  and  fatisfied  with  the  f,ia^ovem- 
i  po&fiion  of  a  crown,  to  which  his  birth  had  given 
him  no  prctenfion  ;  yielded  with  facility  to  the  dc- 
j  rnands  of  theDanifli  nobles',  aqh  Continually  alarmed 
with  the  apprchenfion  of  an  invafion  on  the  part  of 
his  nephew,  who  ceafed  not  to  folicit  the  aid  of  the 
[  houfe  of  Auftria,  for  his  re-eftablilhment ;  holding 
his  Danifla  and  Norwegian  kingdoms  by  the  right 
;  of  election  only  ;  and  unable  to  obtain  from  his  new 
j  fubjects,  the  acknowledgment  of  his  eldeft  fon  as 
,  his  fucceffor  5  he  fcarcely  feemed  to  regard  himfelf 
;;  as  more  than  a  nominal  fovereign,  and  ufu ally  held 
p  his  court  and  relidence  in  his  patrimonial  provinces 
ji  of  Holflein  (30). 

'1  The  florm,  which  he  had  fo  long  dreaded,  pre- 
1  pared,  at  length,  to  burfl. ;  Chriftian,  after  nine 
[  years  of  exile  and  difgrace,  having  fucceeded  in  chiiriian 
I  raifing  a  military  force,  embarked  from  the  port^  of 
i  Holland ;  favoured  by  Mary,  queen  of  Hungary, 
his  fifter-in-law,  got^ernefs  of  the  Low  Countries. 

1  His  veffels  were  fcattered  by  a  temped,  before  he 
I  entered  the  Baltic  ;  but,  having  gained  the  coad  of 
(  Norway,  he  landed  at  Opdo,  and  indantly  fum- 
\  moned  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  nobility  and  prin- 
L  cipal  magidrates,  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  That 
kingdom,  which  had  rather  followed,  than  partici- 
pated  in  the  revolt  of  Denmark,  obeyed  with  ala¬ 
crity  ;  and  the  fouthern  provinces  were  reduced  to 
the  obedience  of  their  antient  mader,  without  an 
I  effort.  If  Chridian  had  profited  of  his  advantages. 


I/' 

I 


and 


(29)  Mallet,  vol.  vi.  p,  8 — 14. 

(30)  Ihid.  p.  67—69,  and  p.  124, 
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c  H  A  p.  and  availed  himfelf  of  the  advanced  feafon  of  the 
year,  which  rendered  it  almoft  imprafticable  to  fend 
i5H  fupplies  of  any  kind  by  fea,  from  Copenhagen; 
he  might  have  unqueftionably  maintained  himfeli 
againk  all  the  forces  of  Frederic,  and  perhaps  open, 
impufon-  ed  a  way  to  his  eventual  reftoration.  But,  an  ill- 
aTiman,  tiraed  and  injudicious  relaxation  in  his  operations, 
proved  deftruclive  to  his  hopes  of  fuccefs.  Over¬ 
reached  and  deceived  by  the  governor  of  Aggerhus  ; 
furrounded  by  the  combined  forces  of  Guftavus 
Vafa,  and  of  his  rival;  abandoned  by  the  Norw'e- 
gians ;  he  had  no  other  alternative  remaining,  than 
to  furrender  himfelf  to  the  Danifli  commrffioners, 
on  the  faith  of  an  equivocal  and  doubtful  treaty, 
difowned  by  Frederic.  That  prince  did  not  even 
deign  to  admit  the  fallen  monarch  to  his  prefence, 
or  to  liften  to  his  remonftrances.  Chriltian  was 
conducled  to  the  caftle  of  Sonderburg,  in  the  ifland 
of  Alfen,  on  the  coaft  of  Slefwic ;  confined  in  a 
chamber,  (he  door  of  which  was  clofed  up ;  and 
allowed  no  companion  except  a  dwarf,  to  alleviate 
the  horrors  of  folitude  and  captivity  (31).  His 
reign  and  misfortunes  offer  an  ample  field  for  re¬ 
flexion  ;  nor  can  we  help  admiring  the  Angularity 
of  his  deftiny,  while  we  behold  him  with  impunity 
facrificing  the  Swedifh  nobility  to  his  revenge  ;  and 
ejeefed  fhortly  afterwards  from  his  native  domini¬ 
ons,  for  attempting  a  reform  the  mofl.  humane  and 
meritorious. 

1533,  >534  Frederic  did  not  long  furvive  the  defeat  and  im4 
Ffc^Serk^  prifonmcnt  of  his  nephew.  His  death  was  the  fig- 
the  Firft.  nal  and  commencement  of  a  long  period  of  anarchy, 
inttneg.  interregnum,  and  civil  war.  The  catholic  fai^fion, 
fupported  by  the  biftiops,  availed  themfelves  of  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  to  recover  their  influence ; 

(^1)  Puffenrloirj  P- 199,  200.  Veitot,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ill— IzO.  Mallet,  vol. 
Ti.  p.  78  —  122. 
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which,  without  being  altogether  extinguiflied,  had  chap. 
been  diminilhed  during  the  late  reign,  from  the  ra-  . 

;  pid  progrefs  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  They  were  1553,  isy. 
fufficiently  powerful  to  impede  the  election  of  Chril- 
tian,  eldett  fon  of  Frederic ;  a  prince  who  had  al- 

•  ready  attained  to  manhood,  and  who  gave  the  faireft 
I  promifes  of  virtue  and  ability.  His  attachment  to 

■  the  reformed  religion  ferved  as  a  pretext,  for  at 
,  lead  delaying  the  choice  of  a  fovereign,  till  the 

i  Norwegian  deputies  (hould  arrive.  But,  the  nu-  civil  war. 

•  merous  and  augmenting  calamities  of  the  State  did 
not  permit  meafures  of  procrafti  nation  to  be  pur- 

,  fued,  without  rilking  the  very  exiftence  of  the  State 
(  itfelf.  The  city  of  Lubeck,  whofe  power  and  re- 
1  fources  were,  in  that  age,  almoft  inexhauftibie,  un- 
,  dertook  to  reftore  the  imprifoned  king,  Chriftian 
(  the  Second ;  and  their  fieec,  miftrefs  of  the  Baltic, 

J  occupied  the  paffage  of  the  Sound,  while  a  power- 
I  ful  army  entered  Copenhagen,  the  inhabitants  of 
1  which  city  opened  their  gates  to  the  invaders.  The 
!  ifland  of  Zealand,  as  well  as  the  province  of  Scania, 

J  were  already  loft ;  and  the  few  remaining  depen- 

•  dencies  of  the  Danifh  monarchy  muft  have  been 
fpeedily  reduced  by  the  rebels.  In  this  defperate  Eieaion  of 

'  fituation,  the  principal  nobility  and  prelates  met  at 
-  a  town  in  Jutland ;  and  notwithftanding  the  reluc- 

■  tance  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order  to  elect  a  fovereign, 
i  whofe  religious  views  were  known  to  be  adverfe  to 

their  own,  the  menaces  of  the  people,  who  fur 

•  rounded  the  aflembly,  and  loudly  demanded  the 

•  nomination  of  Chriftian,  fon  to  their  late  king, 

,  overcame  all  further  oppofition  or  delay.  The 
.  young  prince  w'as  chofen  by  general  acclamation, 

and  inftantly  proclaimed  (32). 

It  was  not  poffible  to  receive  a  crown,  under  more  1534. 
adverfe  circumftances,  or  which  demanded  more 

(jz)  Mallet,  vol.  vi,  p.  147— zi6.  L’Art  de  Verif.  vol,  ii.  p.  98. 
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c  p.  ability,  valour,  and  fortune  to  fecure.  The  infur. 
gents  already  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
i5;4.  ifland  of  Funen,  which,  together  with  Jutland,  had 
hitherto  retained  their  allegiance ;  though  they 
could  not  long  refill  fo  fuperior  a  force.  But, 
Chriftian  the  Third  was  deftined  to  rellore  the  ex- 
pil  ing  monarchy,  and  he  poffeffed  the  qualities  ne^ 
ceffary  for  fo  great  and  difficult  an  atchievement. 
Similarity  In  the  pei'ufal  of  this  period  of  the  Danifli  annals, 
it  is  impoffible  not  to  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
Heiirythe  hillory  of  France,  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  the 
fence. Fourth.  Like  him,  Chriftian  found  the  State  in 
the  laft  ftage  of  political  diftrefs,  over-run  by  foreign 
enemies,  and  on  the  verge  of  deftruclion  :  like  the 
king  of  Navarre,  he  was  reduced  to  befiege  his  ca¬ 
pital,  and  to  reconquer  his  dominions.  Similar, 
likewife,  in  the  profperous  termination  of  all  his 
diiliculties,  Chriftian  emulated  the  valour,  clemency, 
and  other  virtues  of  Henry ;  reftored  tranquillity 
to  his  people;  and  evinced  himfelf  their  parent  and 
*534.  >55&  legiflator.  Copenhagen,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  fiege,  endured  extremities,  not  exceeded  by 
hasen.  thofc,  wliicli  thc  metropoUs  of  France  fuftained 
under  the  duke  of  Mayenne  ;  and  it  was  protrafled 
to  a  ftill  longer  period  than  that  of  Paris.  Its  fur- 
render  was  immediately  followed  by  the  fubmiftion 
of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  Norway,  after  a  ftiort 
irrefolution,  proclaimed  the  new  monarch  (33), 
ciiiioian  The  complctc  abolition  of  the  catholic  faith  and 
the  Refvm-  worlhip  was  the  firft  meafure,  embraced  and  exc- 
ation  iiuocuted  byChi’/ftlap.  It  was  conducted  with  equal 
enmark,  vigour,  and  fucccfs-.  The  bifliops  were  all 

arrefted,  and  detained  in  confinement,  till  the  States, 
convoked  to  determine  on  their  fate,  and  on  the 
‘  choice  of  religion,  Ihould  finally  regulate  fo  impor- 

(33)  Mallet,  vol.  vi.  p.  2*7 — 302.  paflim,  and  r-324~333.  Pufiendorf, 

p  20*. 
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tant  a  concern.  In  this  aflembly,  one  of  the  mofl;  c  h  a  p. 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Denmark,  the  nobility,  ,  '  ^ 

and  the  deputies  of  the  third  cftate,  unaniinouiiy  1534, 1536. 
decreed  the  confifeation  of  all  the  eccletiaftical  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  they  appropriated  it  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  public  debts,  the  endowment  of  feminaries 
for  education,  and  other  beneficial  or  national  ufes. 

The  Reformation,  as/promulgated  by  Luther,  was 
rendered  the  predominant  religion  ;  and  fo  univer- 
fally  had  thofe  doctrines  already  obtained  among  all 
claffes  of  men,  that  not  even  a  ftruggle  was  made, 
or  any  oppofition  experienced,  to  the  change  of 
w'orfliip  A  confiderable  augmentation  of  revenue  Political 
accrued  to  the  crown,  in  confequence  of  the  fup- 
preflion  of  the  monadic  orders;  but,  a  ftill  greater  change, 
alteration,  not  forefeen  even  by  its  authors,  was  the 
encreafe  of  the  ariftocratic  power  and  influence. 

That  clafs  of  men,  no  longer  counterbalanced  by 
the  clergy,  fwallowed  up  the  others,  and  equally 
opprefiTed  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  franchifes 
of  the  people.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  that  the  Danifli  kings  emanci¬ 
pated  themfelves  from  the  fetters,  in  which  they 
were  retained  by  the  nobility  (34). 

The  kingdom,  which  Chriftian  had  refeued  from  i5.}7  1559* 
anarchy  and  rebellion,  he  long  continued  to  govern  chlfftiaL 
with  wifdom  and  moderation.  Naturally  difpofed 
by  his  character  to  cultivate  peace,  he  afliduoufly 
exerted  himfelf  to  anticipate,  and  to  remove,  every 
Gccafion,  which  might  involve  his  fubjects  in  hofti- 
lities.  Towards  Sweden,  as  the  quarter  from  whence 
he  regarded  that  danger  as  molt  probable  or  immi¬ 
nent,  he  directed  his  vigilant  and  unremitted  atten¬ 
tion.  Guftavus  Vafa,  whofe  n  ilitary  fldll,  and  va-  His  policy 
rious  talents,  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne,  was  not  sTeden. 
deftitute  of  ambition  to  extend  the  limits  of  his 

(34)  Mallet,  vol.vi.  p.  305— 313. 
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c  H  A  p.  dominions ;  and  the  contiguity  of  the  frontier  pro- 

. .  _ ,  vinces  of  the  two  monarchies  afforded  the  utmoft 

^ 537. 1559.  facility,  well  as  continual  occafions  of  difpute. 
The  king  of  Sweden  had  even  indicated  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  renew  the  antient  quarrels,  which  time  had 
rather  fufpended,  than  estinguifhed  ;  but  the  can« 
dour  and  fincerity  of  Chriflian  difarmed,  or  re- 
ftrained  him  ;  and  while  he  continued  to  reign,  no 
rs'9^  1574  rupture  ever  took  place  (35).  The  acceflion  of  Fre- 
Fiefrric^  deric  the  Second,  eldeft  fon  of  Chriftian,  to  the 
the  Second,  throne  of  Denmark;  and  that  of  Eric  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  who,  nearly  at  the  fame  period,  fucceeded 
to  Guftavus,  opened  a  new  fcene  in  the  north  of 
War  with  Europe.  Hoftilities,  originating  from  caufes  the 
Sweden,  jjjoft  frivolous,  long  involved  the  two  countries  in 
calamities,  which  were  heightened  by  the  antipathy 
of  their  refpective  kings.  All  the  barbarous  ex- 
ceffes,  ever  committed  by  Attila,  or  Genferic,  were 
renew'ed  in  the  frozen  regions  that  furround  the 
Pole ;  and  the  two  nations  feemed  to  vie  in  acts  of 
Wutnai  cruelty  and  ferocity.  The  Baltic  was  covered  with 
ravages,  which  alternately  vanquiflied,  and  infulted 

each  others  coafls.  Norway,  and  Scania,  were  ra¬ 
vaged  by  the  Swedes ;  while  the  Danes  repeatedly 
penetrated  into  the  interior  provinces  of  the  enemy, 
approached  within  fixty  miles  of  Stockholm,  and 
more  than  once  feemed  to  have  nearly  atchieved  the 
conqueft  of  the  kingdom  itfelf.  Even  the  depoli- 
tion  and  imprifonment  of  Eric,  whofe  frantic  ex- 
ceffes  had  become  infupportable  to  his  own  fubjects, 
could  not  extinguifh,  though  it  fufpended  for  a  few 
Peace  of  iTionths,  the  rage  of  hoftilities.  John  the  Third, 
stc.un.  brother,  w’^as  no  fooner  confirmed  in  his  new 

dignity,  than  he  inftantly  prepared  to  make  frefii 
exertions,  notwdthftanding  the  exhaufted  ftate  of 
his  finances,  and  the  depopulation  of  his  dominions. 

(35)  L’Art  de  Veiif.  vol.  iii.  p.  93,  99.  Mallet,  vol.  vi.  p.  410— 4tf. 
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But,  the  interpofition  of  the  emperor,  Maximilian  c  h  a  p. 
the  Second,  and  of  the  court  of  France,  at  length 
compelled  the  two  princes  to  defift  ;  and  tranquillity  iss9>  '5’/4. 
was  reftored  by  the  peace  of  Stettin.  After  near 
eight  years  of  a  war,  which  had  thinned  the  human 
fpecies,  and  reduced  many  parts  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  to  a  defert,  fcarcely  a  caftle  or  a  village  had 
been  gained  on  either  fide ;  and  even  thefe  w'ere 
mutually  reftored.  Frederic  availed  himfelf  of  the 
repofe  which  fucceeded,  to  obliterate  paft  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  Denmark,  during  a  confiderable  period, 
was  undifturbed  by  any  internal  commotion,  or  ex¬ 
ternal  calamity.  Such  was  its  ftate,  in  1574(36). 

In  order  to  form  an  accurate  or  juft  idea  of  the  1574- 
political  weight  and  importance  of  the  Danifli  crown 
and  nation,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  is  indifpenfable  to  trace  the  limits  of  the 
monarchy,  as  it  then  exifted.  Frederic  the  Second  Terntoiies. 
reigned  over  feveral  provinces,  which  are  no  longer 
enjoyed  by  his  defcendants  in  the  prefent  age,  and 
occupied  a  much  higher  place  in  the  fyftem  of  the 
North ;  more  efpecially,  when  we  confider  that  the 
Mufcovites  had  not  yet  penetrated  to  the  Ihores  of 
th6  Baltic,  nor  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  Livonia, 

Ingria,  and  Finland.  The  three  fouthern  and  moft 
fertile  provinces  of  Sw^eden,  Scania,  Hailand,  and 
Blekin,  which  nearly  circumfcribe  the  whole  extent 
of  coaft  between  the  cities  of  Gottemburg:  and  Cal- 
mar,  belonged  to  Denmark ;  and  confequently  ren¬ 
dered  her  completely  miftrefs  of  the  important  paf- 
fage  of  the  Sound,  through  which  the  whole  trade 
of  the  Polar  countries  muft:  necefifarily  pafs.  To 
thefe  pofleflions,  was  added  the  ifland  of  Gothland, 
valuable  in  itfelf ;  but,  far  more  fo,  from  its  fitua- 
tion,  near  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Sweden,  and  in  the 
dired  track  of  navigation  between  Copenhagen  and 


(56)  Malletj  vol.  vii.  p.  i— 129.  pafllm.  L’Art  d«  Verif,  vcl.  ii,  p.  99. 
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c  H  A  p.  Stockliolin.  The  fuperiority,  which  it  conferred  in 
time  of  war  Jaetween  the  two  nations,  was  even 
1574.  greater  than  during  peace;  as  it  enabled  the  Danes 
to  impede,  or  to  intercept  the  whole  commerce  of 
their  enemy,  while  it  afforded  an  afylum  for  their 
own  fleets,  in  cafe  of  defeat. 

Hoiftein  The  moll  fertile  and  produdive  part  of  Frederic’s 
anaskfivic,  jy^^inions,  and  wliich  provinces  peculiarly  connec¬ 
ted  him  with  Germany  and  the  fouthern  kingdoms 
or  dates  of  Europe,  were  thofe  of  Slcfwic  and  Hol- 
ilein  ;  the  antient  patrimony  of  his  houfe.  They 
were  not  incorporated  with  the  crown  of  Denmark, 
which  latter  might  ftill  be  confidered  as  eleclive ; 
whereas  the  tw’O  duchies  defcended  to  him  by  here¬ 
ditary  right.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  laws 
of  primogeniture  were  not  then  eflablifhed,  every 
head  of  the  family  was  compelled  to  divide  with  the 
younger  branches,  the  territories  which  they  inhe- 
Partition  fited  in  common.  Chridian  the  Third  left  two 
of  ’theie  befides  his  fucceffor ;  and  to  them  were  allot- 

dnchics.  fome  of  the  riched  didricls  of  Holdein.  The 
diminution  of  power  and  revenue  w^ere  neither  the 
only,  nor  the  fmalled  evils  refulting  from  thefe  par- 
titions.  Difputes,  jealoufy,  and  even  civil  war, 
frequently  enfued,  and  were  almod  unavoidably 
generated  by  the  very  nature  and  circumdances  of 
the  tranfaclion  itfelf. (37). 

Coromcics.  Denmark  enjoyed  only  a  fmall  part  of  tlie  vad 
commerce  of  the  Baltic,  at  this  period  of  its  hidory, 
The  Hanfe  towns,  dtuate  in  Mecklenburg  and  Po¬ 
merania,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lubeck,  en- 
groded  it  in  all  its  branches,  and  exerted  the  mod 
Power  of  indefatigable  vigilance  in  its  prefervation.  They 
iheH;iufi>  j-gt;iJned  the  kingdoms  of  the  North  in  a  degree  of 
aiic  cague.  approaching  to  davery  ;  and  refented  the 

flighted  elibrc  on  the  part  of  the  Danifli  monarchs, 

(37)  Mallet,  vol.  vi.  p.  397— 402;  vol.  vii.  p.  25,  26. 
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to  cffecl  their  emancipation.  Chriftian  the  Second,  c  p. 
who,  notwithftanding  his  crimes,  was  ever  atten-  ,  . 
tive  to  the  interefts  of  the  crown  and  of  the  infe-  *574- 
rior  claifes  of  his  fabjecls  ;  attempted  to  infringe 
the  privileges  granted  to  Lubeck,  by  his  predecef- 
fors,  and  to  open  channels  of  trade  to  his  own 
people,  at  their  expence.  Soon  after  his  acceilion, 
in  1515,  he  concluded  a  trea'^y  with  Ivan  Bafilowitz, 

(^zar  of  Mufcovy,  by  which  it  'vas  f:ipulatcd,  that 
a  DaniOa  company  fhould  be  eftabliPaed  at  Novogrod, 
for  the  purpofes  of  traffic:  bur,  that  powerful  con¬ 
federacy  cruflied  the  plans  of  Cariftian,  and  was 
highly  inftrumental  in  fomenting  the  revolt,  which 
deprived  him  of  the  crown  (38).  liis  fuccelTors  decline, 
were  either  too  weak,  or  too  exhauhed  by  their 
foreign  quarrels,  to  break  the  fetters  impofed  on 
them.  Towards  the  year  1540,  the  prodigious 
commerce  of  Lubeck,  as  well  as  that  of  Wifmar, 
Roftock,  and  Stralfund,  began  fenfibly  to  decline. 

Various  caufes  contributed  to  produce  this  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  above  all  others,  the  augmenting  induf- 
try,  activity,  and  fpirit  of  the  Dutch  and  Lnglifh, 
who  navigated  the  Baltic,  and  no  longer  carried  on 
their  tranfactions  through  the  medium  of  the  Hanfe- 
atic  league  (39\  How  lucrative  the  traffic  of  the 
northern  kingdoms  mufi  have  been,  we  may  judge, 
by  only  obferving,  that  they  exclufively  fupplied  ail 
Europe  with  every  production  found  in  thofe  cli¬ 
mates  or  regions;  and  that  among  the  number,  Articles  of 
were  mails,  naval  ftores,  hemp,  pitch,  copper,  iron,  ‘‘‘ 
wax,  furs,  tallow,  and  grain  of  every  kind.  To 
the  liil,  may  be  added  another  very  elfential  article  ; 
the  herring  fdhery,  uncommonly  abundant  in  the 
Baldc ;  and  the  confurnption  of  which  exceeded 
'calculation,  in  an  age  w'hen  all  Europe  was  catholic. 

(38)  Mallet,  vol.  v.  p.  36c — 370,  and  p.  47c — 505. 

(39)  Mallet,  vol.vi.  p.  165 — ib'i. 
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c  H  A  p.  Under  Frederic  the  Second,  Denmark  began  {lowly 
,_J^^2^and  gradually  to  participate  in  fo  extenGve  a  trade, 
1574.  derive  a  part  of  the  proGts  irom  which  (he 

had  been  previoufly  excluded  (40). 

In  no  part  of  Europe  was  the  Reformation  intro- 
duced,  and  the  catholic  religion  fuppreiied,  with 
more  facility,  than  in  the  Danifh  dominions.  Nor¬ 
way  followed  the  example ;  and  in  neither  of  thofe 
kingdoms  was  fo  great  a  change  accompanied  by 
State  of  any  convulGon,  or  the  efFuGon  of  blood  (41 1.  But, 
Iceland,  widely  different  in  Iceland.  That  re¬ 

mote,  and  barbarous  province  combated  for  the  an- 
tient  faith,  with  a  violence  and  pertinacity,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  its  Gate  of  ignorance.  During  twelve 
years,  from  1539,  to  1551,  the  Inhabitants  were 
involved  in  civil  war,  and  all  its  attendant  evils 
Chriftian  the  Third  w'as  compelled  to  fend  two  fhips, 
and  Gve  hundred  foldiers,  to  re-eflablifh  tranquillity 
Greenland,  in  the  iflaiid  (41).  Greenland  was  included  in  the 
dependencies  of  the  Norwegian  monarchy,  and  co- 
'  Ionized  from  thence  as  early  as  the  eleventh  ceti- 
tury  (42).  The  trade  to  thofe  frozen  and  defolatf 
regions,  was  even  fuperintended  with  extraordinary 
anxiety,  and  interdided  to  every  European  nation 
CdiiiGianity  was  eftabliihed  within  the  Ardic  circle 
and  an  epilcopal  diocefe  exifted  among  the  fnow’s  ir 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pole.  In  the  year  1386,  the  bi 
{hop  of  Garde,  capital  of  Greenland,  who  was  3 
fuffragan  of  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Drontheim 
affifte'd  at  an  ecclefiaGical  affembly,  held  at  Nyberg 
in  the  iGe  of  Funen  (44).  Under  the  reign  of  Mar 
garet  of  Waldemar,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  four 
teenth  century,  the  colony  difappeared.  Its  de 
ftrudion  was  attributed  to  the  effeds  of  the  grea 

(40)  Mallet,  vol.  vi.  p.  l56. 

(41)  Ibid.  p.  <05—323,  and  p.  324—3:3. 

(42)  Ibid.  p.  407— 410. 

(45)  loid.  vol.  iv.  p.  544. 

(44)  ibid.  p.  325. 
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■  plague  which  ravaged  Europe  about  1350,  and  toC  h  a  p. 

the  coniequent  want  of  regular  fupplies  of  provi-,  _ 

.  lions  from  Norway  (45).  Various,  but  ineffectual  1574- 
endeavours  were  exerted  to  difeover  the  remains  of  cion°of  That 
,  this  eftabliiliiTient,  if  any  furvived ;  and  under  the“u"tfy- 
,  reign  of  Chriftian  the  Second,  Valkendorf,  arch- 
.  bilhop  of  Drontheim,  a  prelate  of  literature  and 
.  merit,  Tent  repeated  expeditions  thither,  for  the 
,  fame  purpofe ;  but  without  fuccefs.  The  fettlers 
_  liad  all  peridied  (46).  -  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
.  fame  fate  has  hitherto  attended  the  Spanifh  colonies 
near  t-he  fouthern  pole;  all  the  garrifons,  or  efta- 
,  blifhments,  left  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  the  coafl: 

.  of  Patagonia,  having  been  deferoyed  by  the  incle- 
j  inency  of  thofe  inhofpitable  latitudes.  It  would  be 
,  an  objecl  of  curious  phiiofbphical,  and  even  political 
experiment,  to  afeertain  how  near  to  the  poles  man 
,  could  exill  in  a  date  of  fociety  ;  and  the  advanced 
I  progrels  of  navigation  in  the  prelent  age,  could 
Jeave  little  apprehenGon  of  the  ability  to  fupply  fuch 
fU  colon)%  v.'irh  regular  quantities  of  proviGons  and 
neceflliries  of  every  kind. 

The  prodigious  armaments,  military  and  naval 
pmade  and  fuliained  for  more  than  (even  years,  by 
.Frederic  the  Second,  during  the  M’ar  carried  on 
.,againft  Eric  the  Fourteenth,  excite  aftonilhmcnc, 

;,when  wc  confidcr  how  Gender  were  the  revenues  of 
the  crown,  and  how  impofiible  it  was  to  impofe  any 
-jConCderable  taxes,  either  on  the  nobility,  or  on  the 
jpeople.  In  1 563,  the  Danilh  fleet  conGlfed  of  twen- 
Ty-feven  large  Ihips,  and  fourteen  of  an  inferior 
Tize,  carrying  four  thoufand,  Gx  hundred  men  :  it 
,^was  joined  by  Gx  veflels  from  Lubeck(47).  The 
Swedifli  fquadrons  were  even,  generally,  fuperior 
in  numbers,  in  the  fame  year,  Frederic,  when  he 

(45)  Ma'Iet,  vol.  iv.  p.  325. 

(4')  IbiS.  vol.  V.  p,  536.  Note. 

I47j  Jbid.  vol.  \ii.  p.  33. 
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c  H  A  p.  marched  into  Wed  Gothland,  ahd  laid  fiege  to 
^ Elffburg,  had  under  his  imnaediate  command,  an 
1574-  army  of  twenty-four  thoufand  infantry,  and  four  , 
thoufand  cavalry  (48  .  The  difEculty  of  finding 
■  fubfidence  for  fo  large  a  body  of  men,  in  a  country 
naturally  unprodudive,  and  where  the  peafants  ufu- 
ally  were  obliged,  even  in  .peace,  to  mix  the  bark 
of  trees  with  their  flour,  and  frequently  to  fubfill 
altogether  upon  falted  herrings,  may  be  eafily  con^ 
ceived  (49).  in  fad,  thefe  expeditions,  though 
ruinous  to  both  parties  in  an  extreme  degree,  were, 
from  that  very  caufe,  proportionably  fhort  in  their 
duration.  National  antipathy  and  refentment  fur- 
nithecl  arms-,  and  the  plunder  of  the  miferable  pea¬ 
fants  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  regular  pay.  Even 
in  the  more  civilized  and  wealthy  monarchies  of 
Europe,  during  a  great  part  of  the  fixteenlh  cen¬ 
tury,  fmiilar  irregularities  prevailed. 

Letteis.  d’he  ravages  and  calanuties,  infeparable  from  war, 
were  deeply  felt  in  the  fufpenfion,  or  extindion  of 
the  ar-ts,  and  of  fcience,  throughout  Denmark.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  peace  of  Stettin,  in  1570,  that" 
they  began  to  exhibit  any  \'igour,  and  to  become 
of  cultivation.  Chriflian  the  Eirft  had,  in- 
founded  tlie  univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  as 
s  the  year  1478;  bur,  under  his  fucceffor, 
John  the  Second,  it  fell  into'  total  decay  (50).! 
After  the  confifealion  of  the  ecclefiaPdcal  property i 
by  Chriliian  the  i  hird,  and  the  intrbdudion  of  the| 
reformed  religion,  in  1 539,  that  prince  appropriat-i 
ed  a  portion  of  the  church  lands,  towards  the  main-j 
tenance  of  profeihu's  in  various  branches  of  litera-j 
tuie,  and  re-eflab!ilhed  the  univerfity.  He,  like-i 
wife,  affigned  funds  for  its  ufe,  payable  from  thCj 
duties  levied  on  all  fhips,  pafling  through  the  Sound  ;j 

(4S)  M.-llet,  vol.  vii.  p.  5J.  ' 

CPj  Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  477.  I 

(3!)  Ibid.  p.  i/i — I7J. 
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endowed  it  with  many  valuable  privileges  ;  and  or-  chap. 
dered  that  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  foould 
always  in  future  bear  the  title,  and  exercifa  the  1574. 
office,  of  protector  of  the  univerfity.  From  this 
period,  it  continued  to  acquire  celebrity,  and  to 
become  a  national  benefit  (51).  Surnames  began 
to  be  ufed  under  tlie  reign  of  Frederic  the  Firft, 
about  1520.  Antecedently,  families  were  dillin- 
guiflied  only  by  their  armorial  bearings  ;  ^and  every 
perfon  was  content  to  add  the  word  “  Son,”  to  his 
chriftian  name  (52  ).  'fhe  attention  of  Chriftian  the 
Second  to  procure  for  his  queen,  Ifabella  of  Auffri'a,  - 
fome  of  the  delicacies,  or  produflions,  to  which  fhe 
had  been  accuftomed  in  the  Netherlands,  was  highly 
advantageous  to  Denmark.  Immediately  after  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptials,  and  on  her  arrival  at 
Copenhagen,  the  king  caufed  a  colony  of  Flemings 
to  be  tranfported  thither,  and  he  fettled  them  in 
the  little  illand  of  Amak,  contiguous  to  the  capital. 

Thofe  induftrious  peafants  firff:  introduced  into  the 
countries  of  the  North,  the  ufe  of  vegetables,  fal- 
lads,  and  other  roots  ;  or,  at  leaft,  augmented  and 
ameliorated  their  cultivation  (53).  Fruit  trees  were 
little  known  before  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  Se¬ 
cond,  when  Oxe,  high  Reward  of  .  the  kingdom, 
caufed  feveral  fpecies  of  them  to  be  brought  into 
Zealand  (5  .1.). 

Of  the  Hate  of  letters  in  Denmark,  it  would  be  Tycho 
requifite  to  fay  very  little,  if  the  illuftrious  name 
Tycho  Brahe  did  not  in  fome  meafure,  render,  it 
neceflary.  He  had  already  diffinguifiied  himfelf  in 
1574;  but,  he  did  not  attain  to  his  greateft  celebri¬ 
ty,  till  fome  years  later.  Frederic  the  Second  long 
extended  to  him  the  moll  princely  and  munificent 

(51)  Mallet,  vol.  vi.  p.  413,  414. 

(52)  Ibid.  p.  124. 

(53)  Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  3fi7,  368. 

{54)  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  P-S5.  Note. 
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c  H  A  P.proteclion,  though  he  \yas  induced,  by  the  enemies 
of  the  philofopher,  fubfequently  to  withdraw  his. 
bounty.  Befides  the  ifland  of  Huen,  in  the  Sound, 
deftined  for  his  aftronomical  ftudies  and  experi¬ 
ments,  the  king  afligned  him  a  penfion  of  two 
thoufand  crowns  ;  the  revenues  of  an  epifcopal  fee 
in  Norway  ;  and  a  canonry  of  the  cathedral  of  Roh 
keld,  in  Zealand  (^5).  It  would  be  difficult  Xo  find 
in  the  lifi;  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  gratifications 
to  men  of  letters,  any  equal  mark  of  liberality  :  in 
the  prefent  agfe,  nothing  comparable  to  it  is  to  be 
met  with,  even  in  the  magnificent  donations  of 
Catherine  the  Second  ;  the  only  European  fovereign 
who  has  extended  any  real  patronage  to  genius  and 
fcience.  The  late  king  of  Pruilih,  Frederic  the  Se¬ 
cond,  knew  how  to  admire  and  efiimate,  but,  he 
rarely  rewarded  talents.  Ihofe  of  Tycho  Brahe 
•were,  unqueftionably,  very  eminent ;  though  the 
barbarifm  and  ignorance  of  the  century  fullied  their 
lufire.  He  was  kill  more  addicted  to  aftrology, 
than  to  aftronomy  ;  and  every  object  that  met  his 
eye,  appeared  an  omen  to  his  imagination.  What 
can  we  think  of  a  philofopher,  who  conftanfly  kept 
a  lunatic  chained  at  his  feet  when  he  fat  down  to 
table;  fed  him  with  his  own  hand;  and  liftened  to 
the  ravings  of  his  delirium,  as  to  the  prophetic  lan¬ 
guage  of  infpiration  ( 5(5)  ?  But,  thefe  abfurdities 
were  thofe  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  from 
which  he  was  not  exempt.  Mis  talents  did  not  lefs 
excite  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  dr  lefs 
entitle  him  to  the  refpeci;  of  pofterity. 


(<:c)  Biogr.  Ditliotiary,  rM  i:.  p.  391  ?.Ia;ler,  vol.  vii.  p.  160, 
(56)  Biogr.  Diclionary,  vol.  ii.  p 
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State  of  Sweden  at  the  time  of  Gujlavus  Vafa*s  revolt.—^ 

His  fuccefs. — Elevation  to  the  throne. — Poverty  of  the 
crown. — Policy  of  Gujlavus. — Seizure  of  the  ecckfi- 
ajlical  property. — Abolition  of  the  catholic  faith  and 
worjhip.  —  Infurredions.  — ^  Domefiic  misfortunes.  — 

Crown  declared  hereditary . — Clofe  of  Gujlavus' s  reign. 

— His  death,  and  character. — Accejfion  of  Eric  the 
Fourteenth.— Events  of  his  reign. — War  with  Den¬ 
mark. — Infanity,  and  exceffes  of  Eric. — His  depofition 
and  confinement. — Reign  and  meafures  of  John  the 
Third.- — Survey  of  Sweden  in  1574. — Revenues  of 
the  crown. — Power  and  riches  of  the  clergy. — Mili- 
fary  forces. — Navy. — Commerce. — Internal  naviga¬ 
tion. — Arts  and  manufadures. — Ferocity  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  nations  in  war. — triumphal  proceffions  and 
fews. — Titles  and  honours. — Luxuries. 

Danifh  and  Swedifli  hiftory  is  fo  intimately  c  h  a  p. 
connected,  previous  to  the  elevation  of  Guf- 
tavus  Vafa  to  the  throne  of  the  latter  kingdom,  as  Connexion 
to  be  in  fact  infeparable.  For  above  fifty  years  kib- 
fequent  to  “  the  Union  of  Calmar,”  in  1397,  theindDaniih 
whole  Scandinavian  monarchy  was  united  under 
one  head  ;  and  after  that  period,  though  the  Swedes 
fuccefilvely  elected  to  the  office  of  fupreme  magif- 
trate,  various  noblemen,  one  of  whom  bore  the 
title  of  King,  yet  the  final  independence  and  fepa- 
lation  of  the  Hate  from  its  Daniffi  makers,  was  by 

no 
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CHAP,  no  means  efFefted.  Chriftian  the  FirO:,  and  Tohn 
.  ^  '  .  the  Second,  Fad  fubjeCted  Sweden,  and  had_  been 
folemnly  crowned  at  Stockholm  :  Chriftian  the  Se¬ 
cond,  not  fatisfied  with  attaining  to  the  fame  eleva¬ 
tion,  proceeded  to  exterminate  the  nobility,  and  to 
eftablifli  a  delpotic  government,  fecured  by  foreign 
troops.  S  he  idahorrence  and  indignation,  excited 
by  fuch  oppr.liion,  was  extingniihed  by  the  ftill 
greater  terror,  which  it  infpired  ;  and  never  did  the 
condition  of  any  country  appear  to  be  more  defpe- 
rate,  or  irrecoverable  ( i)., 

1510,1523.  It  was  precii'ely,  in  this  emergency,  that  Guftavus 
oppofedto  vala,  recently  elcaped  from  his  prifon  m  Jutland, 
appeared  on  the  feene.  Nothing  can  more  ftrongiy 
evince  the  firm  poffcflion  which  tiie  Danes  had 
■  gained^ of  Sw'eden,  than  the  difticul ties  and  reluc¬ 
tance  which  Guftavus  experienced,  in  his  efforts  to 
roufe  his  countrymen  from  their  ftate  of  fervitude. 
The  nobility,  who  had  furvived  the  late  maffacre, 
were  either  humbled  into  fubmifuon,  or  devoted  to 
their  new  fovereign.  The  ciergv  had  been  Chrif- 
tian’s  principal  agents,  inftruments,  and  minifters, 
in  the  execution  of  all  his  projeefs.  Guftavus 
Trolle,  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  had  aded  a  part  in  the 
tragedy  of  Stockholm,  and  had  been  rewarded  by 
the  higheft;  confidence,  as  well  as  political  power, 
stateof  ihe  The  peafants,  confcious  that  they  were  the  yidims 
peafams.  cvcry  adminiftration,  and  hopelefs  of  any  ame¬ 
lioration  in  their  condition,  long  rejeded  the  ex¬ 
hortations  of  Guftavus  to  affert  their  liberties,  and 
to  expel  their  tyrants  (2).  It  muft,  likewife,  be 
obferved,  that,  notwithftanding  all  the  enormities 
juftly  imputed  to  Chriftian,  their  effeds  were  prin¬ 
cipally,  if  not  exclufiveiy  confined,  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  his  fubjeds.  His  policy  induced  him  to 


(1)  PuiTendorf,  Vertot,  Mallet,  pafflm. 

(2)  Mallet,  VC!,  v.  p  476,  377., 
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protect  the  inferior  orders,  with  a  view,  by  their  c  h  a  h. 
affections,  to  fuftain  himfclf  againlt  the  hatred,  or  .  . 

machinations  of  the  nobility.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  very  period  of  time  when  he  facrificed  the  Swc- 
difli  fenators  to  his  vengeance,  he  diftributed  among 
the  people,  tlirough  many  of  the  provinces,  a  lar- 
gefs,  of  all  others  the  moft  necellary  and  grateful 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  llerile  country  ;  and  which 
confiiled  of  hilt  and  herrings  (3'>.  In  facd,  Guffa- 
vus,  far  from  being  able  to  excite  a  revolt  in  Cal- 
mar,  was  in  danger  of  being  delivered  up  to  the 
Danes;  and  he  was  equally  unfucccisful  in  F.aft 
Gothland,  and  Sudermania.  In  defpair,  he  retired  G«naTn'= 
to  the  province  of  Dalecarlia,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  as  he  had  afterwards  frequent  occalion  to 
ex'perience,  were  ever  prompt  to  take  up  arms  on 
the  flighteft  pretences.  Remote  from  the  capital, 
and  protected  by  their  mountains  and  forefds,  they 
felt  iittle  indignation  at  the  bloody  feenes  lately  per¬ 
formed  by  Chiilfian  ;  and  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  renounce  their  allegiance,  it  became  necelTary  to 
alarm  them  by  affurances,  that  pecuniary  impofi- 
tions,  to  which  they  were  unufed,  would  be  fpec- 
dify  exacted  (4).  So  true  is  it,  that,  in  all  ages, 
defpotifm  has  found  fewer  impediments  in  difpoliiig 
of  the  lives,  than  of  the  property  of  the  people. 
Irritated  by  thefe  apprehenfions,  they  joined  the  iiisr.icceir. 
ftandard  of  GuRavus,  and  marched  towards  the 
capital;  but,  far  from  finding  it  either  defencelefs 
or  abandoned,  they  were  defeated  near  Upl'al,  and 
compelled  to  relinquifh  the  liege  of  Stockholm. 

'i  he  fortitude  of  their  leader  fupported  him  under 
every  reverfe ;  ancf  the  fuccours  lent  him  by  the 
city  of  I.ubeck,  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  con- 

(")  MnHet,  vol.  V.  p.  4t6,  All- 

(4)  ibid.  P.47S,  479.  PuBeiidorf,  p.  170.  Vcitor,  tome  i.  p.  T35 — 137, 
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CH^AP.  till  the  difaSeclicn  of  Ghriftian’s  fubjecfs  in 
Jutland  terminated  it  in  his* favour  (5). 

•1520,1523.  It  required,  notwithilanding,  the  greateft  combi- 
rmUdon.  nation  of  talents,  and  the  moil  confummate  policy, 
and  addr«fs  to  attain  the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition,  the 
crown  of  Sweden.  In  the  profecntion  of  that  ar- 
duous  erjterprize,  w^e  can  never  fufficiently  admire 
hisaddrefs,  circumfpeclion,  and  ability,  in  profiting 
of  every  circumllance  that  could  either  facilitate,  or 
accelerate,  its  attainment.  Without  thefe  qualities, 
the  intrepidity,  patriotifm,  and  even  the  fuccefs  of 
Guflavus  over  the  Danes,  would  neither  have  con¬ 
ducted  him  to,  nor  maintained  him  on  the  throne. 
He  evinced  in  every  part  of  his  conduct,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Swedes ;  and  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  or  of  enthufiafm,  he  never  loft  fight  of  his 
own  intereft,  nor  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  diverted 
from  the  purfuit  of  his  reward.  Thofe,  who  regard 
him  only  as  the  heroic  deliverer  of  his  country,  can 
have  very  imperfe(5tly  ftudied  his  character,  or  fol¬ 
lowed  his  aftioRS.  Without  diminifhing  the  luftre 
of  his  exploits,  or  arraigning  the  purity  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  excited  him  to  attempt  the  emancipa- 
tion  of  Sweden,  we  may  be  permitted  to  regard 
him  as  not  exempt  from  human  frailties ;  and  to 
confider  him  as  the  moft  perfect  model  of  a  well- 
regulated  and  fuccefsful  ambition,  which  isprefented 
to  us  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind, 
jiis  men-  Raifcd  by  the  gratitude  of  the  ftates  general  of 
ittai'nbg  kingdom,  wdtom  he  had  affembled,  to  the  dig- 
the Clown,  nity  of  adminiftrator,  he  faw  in  this  promotion, 
only  the  facility  which  it  gave,  of  afeending  yet 
higher.  Always  mafter  of  himfelf,  of  his  courage, 
and  of  his  troops,  he  rendered  them  fubfervient  to 
his  elevation,  by  either  profiting  of  his  advantages 
over  the  enemy,  or  reprefling  the  ardour  of  his 


(5)  Puffendorf,  p.  172,  173. 
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foldiery,  as  beft  fuited  his  purpofes.  'IVufling  more  chap. 
to  the  terrors,  than  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
whom  he  ferved,  he  never  would  confent  to  the  is^o,  1523. 
’Xpulfion  of  the  Danes,  till  he  had  received  the  full 
reward  of  his  public  fervices,  by  the  donation  of 
he  crown.  His  condurd,  during  the  iiege  of  Scock- 
tolm  will  beft  exemplify  thele  affertions.  The  gar- 
■ifon,  left  by  Chriftian  the  Second,  in  that  city, 
lopelefs  of  fuccours,  and  reduced  to  extremity, 
demanded  to  capitulate,  without  any  other  condi- 
ions,  except  a  promiferof  receiving  from  Gullavus 
he  arrears  of  their  pay.  A  genera!,  vrho  had  made 
he  welfare  of  the  Republic  the  only,  or  primary 
abject  "of  his  confidcration,  would  have,  inftantly 
icccpted  pfopofais,  fo  benclicial  to  the  State,  and 
ivliich  fecured  its  future  independence.  But,  far 
rom'bcing  delirous  to  terminate  the  war,  while  the 
Ihrone  Hill  continued  vacant,  GuRavus  embraced  a 
liflTerent,  and  a  much  wifer,  as  well  as  more  inter- 
died  policy.  He  convoked  the  States  anew;  ap-Heiseke- 
)eared  in  perfon  as  a  triumphant  commander,  in 
■he  midfl  of  the  Affembly.;  filled  up  all  the  vacan- 
■aes  in  the  Senate,  with  perfons  devoted  to  his  in- 
lerefls  ;  caufed  the  recapitulation  of  his  exploits  and 
I'crvices  to  be  made  by  the  prelident ;  and  then  pro- 
■5ofed  to  eledt  a  king  without  delay.  The  clioice 
could  only  fall  upon  himfelf ;  and  the  acclamations 
)f  every  order  of  citizens  ratified  the  decree,  which 
Conferred  the  feeptre  on  their  deliverer  (6).  They 
■would  even  have  proceeded  to  his  inftant  corona- 
ion  ;  but,  the  new  monarch,  neither  intoxicated, 

Jior  blinded  by  his  recent  elevation,  pofiponed  the 
.ceremony  to  a  period  of  more  tranquillity;  and 
naviug  attained  the  gratification  of  all  his  views, 
tefumed  the  fiege  of  Stockholm.  As  ready  then  to 

(6)  PiifL-ndoif,  p.  173,  J74.  Vertef,  tome  i.  p.  180—182;  and  tome  iL 
).  i3. — 22., 
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CHAP,  grant,  as  he  had  been  before  to  refufe,  the  tern 
,  demanded  by  the  garrifon,  he  accorded  them  all  tl 
j5io,  1523  honours  of  war,  and  even  engaged  to  tranfpo; 
^LkhoTm  Lubeck.  To  the  burghers  and  inhabitan 

bvcapituia’-of  the  Capital,  he  exerted  equal  clemency  and  aff 
bility  ;  while  his  application  to  affairs,  hisvigilano 
and  capacity,  rendered  the  royal  authority  refpecte 
throughout  the  provinces;  and  Sweden,  long  a 
cuflomed  either  to  foreign  tyranny  or  to  the  limi 
ed  and  precarious  government  of  adminiilrator 
faw  a  prince  eifablifhed  _on  the  throne,  capable  ( 
infpiiing  veneration,  v»?hile  he  conciliated  afte 
tion  (7 j. 

152-,,  T^tay.  Great,  as  the  elevation  to  which  Guftavus  ha 
^’™i'cyfand  2.ttained,  might  be  juftly  confidered,  it  only  feeme 
revenr.ef,  of  to  open  new  profpecfs  to  his  vaft  and  afpiring  mine 
Guflavus.  gradually  matured  and  unfolded  its  plan 

under  t|ie  guidance  of  profound  difeernment,  an 
confummate  prudence.  If  we  confider  the  natui 
of  the  power  entrufted  to  him,  and  the  date  of  th 
revenues,  commerce,  and  refources  of  Sweden,  j 
liis  acceffion,  it  cannot  excite  furprize,  that  li 
Ihould  be  defirous  of  extending  and  improving  ther 
by  every  honourable  means.  Scarcely,  indeet 
could  he  be  faid  to  poffefs  more  than  the  honoui 
annexed  to  royalty,  as  well  as  its  cares  and  embai 
ralfments.  1  he  domain  of  the  crown  was  reduce 
fo  low,  as  to  be  unequal  to  any  exertion,  demanc 
ing  expence ;  while  the  clergy  poffelfed  not  only 
vail  proportion  of  the  landed  property ;  but,  b 
their  caftles  and  vafials,  were  able  to  bid  defiance  t 
his  authority  (8).  it  was  dangerous  to  attempt  th 
iiTipolition  of  taxes,  at  the  commencement  of  hi 
reign  ;  and  the  people,  little  accu domed  in  tha 
age,  to  the  load  of  modern  pecuniary  burden? 

(7)  Vrrtot,  fome  ii.  p.  12—25.  I..’Art  de  Verif.  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

(8)  Uangeibi'ing,  p.  <19.  Veitot,  tome  ii.  p.  46. 
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ere,  likewife,  from  their  poverty,  incapable  of  c  h  a  p. 
iftaining  them.  Above  all,  the  fevere  conditions  , 

'^hich  Imbeck  had  exacted  from  him,  as  the  price  ,523. 
f  her  affillance,  rendered  it  indifpenfable  to  difco- 
er  fome  mode  of  liberating  the  country  from  its 
□mmercial  fetters.  That  interefted  and  mercenarv 

'  4 

ity  had  rated  the  fuccours  fent  to  Guilavus,  at  fixty 
houfand  marks ;  and  as  he  was  incapable  of  raifing 
3  large  a  fum,  he  was  neceflitated  not  only  to  ex- 
mpt  their  veffels  trading  to  Sweden,  from  the  pay-  ^ 

aent  of  all  daties  whatever  j  but,  to  concede  to 
hem  the  exclufive  and  foie  monopoly  of  the  trade 
tfelf,  with  its  attendant  advantages  (9). 

In  a  fituation  fo  befet  with  difiiculties,  the  aclive  1524,15^6. 
nind  of  Guftavus  beheld  only  one  refource  adequate 
o  tlie  magnitude  of  the  evil;  and  which,  while  it toi- their 
inriched  and  ftrengthened  the  throne,  promifed 
illeviation  and  redrefs  to. the  people.  The  intro- 
lucfion  of  the  proteftant  religion  in  every  European 
I;ate,  had  been  followed  by  the  feizure  and  confifca- 
tion  of  the  ecclefiaftical  property ;  and  this  motive 
may,  without  impeaching  the  reclitude  of  his  con- 
du(T,  be  fuppofed  to  have  entered  into  the  number 
of  his  inducements  for  attempting  fo  great  a  revo¬ 
lution.  His  whole  life  and  charaefer  evince,  be¬ 
yond  any  doubt,  that  neither  fanaticifm,  nor  reli¬ 
gious  zeal,  dictated  his  meafures ;  which,  like  thofe 
embraced  by  him'  on  every  other  occafion,  were 
planned  with  deliberate  fagacity,  produced  with 
caution,  and  either  delayed,  or  propelled  and  acce¬ 
lerated,  as  the  circumftances  appeared  to  authorize. 
Confeious  of  the  dangers  with  which  the  enterprize 
itfelf  was  befet,  he  developed  it  llowly  and  partial¬ 
ly  ;  concealed  his  own  opinions  ;  and  waited  till  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  ftiould  have  made  a  greater  pro- 
grefs  in  Stockholm,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces, 

(9)  Mallet,  vcl.  v,  p.  402— 504.  Mod.  Univ.  K'ft.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  125. 
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c  H  A  p.  before  lie  ventured  to  extend  to  them  even  an  in- 
^  direct  protediion.  Advancing  gradually,  as  he  felt 

1S24, 1526.  himfelf  confirmed  on  the  throne,  he  permitted  dif- 
t^introliire  to  be  held  on  religious  fubjects,  and  allowed 
the  Re"  of  the  tranllation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  while  he  at  the 
foimation.  time  demanded  from  the  dignified  ecclefiaftics, 

a  contribution  towards  the  necefiities  of  the  State, 
to  Irritated  by  their  refufal  to  alTiil  him,  he  ventured 
.spian.  experiment ;  and  having  prefented 

lumfclf,  with  a  number  of  armed  followers,  during 
the  annual  fair  held  at  Upfal,  he  harangued  the 
multitude,  declaimed  againft  the  indolence  and  ava¬ 
rice  of  the  catholic  prietis,  and  avowed  his  intention 
of  converting-  their  ufeleis  revenues  to  the  ufe  and 
extrication  of  the  kingdom.  Finding  his  difcourle 
not  fo  grateful  to  the  auditors,  as  he  had  frattered 
himfelf  it  w'ouid  have  been  ;  far  from  perfifting,  he 
relincjuifhed  his  Icheme,  turned  it  into  raillery, 
and  aflecled  to  caret's  tiie  primate,  in  whofe  pre¬ 
fence  and  diocefe  fo  extraordinary  a  feene  had  taken 
,  place  ( I  o). 

Guftavus,  neither  deterred  from  the  profecution 
of  the  object,  by  his  ill  fuccefs  at  Upfal,  nor  inti¬ 
midated  by  tiie  appearance  of  an  impofior  in  Dale- 
carlia,  who  afl'umed  the  name  of  Sture,  fon  to  the 
lall:  adminifirator  of  Sweden  ;  fteadily  purfued  the 
plan  of  abofilhing  the  autient  religion  ;  nor  did  the 
indirect  encouragement  and  affiltance,  which  Fre¬ 
deric  the  Firft,  king  of  Denmark,  extended  to  his 
enemies,  retard  the  completion  of  his  purpofe. 

1557-  Supported  by  the  attachment  of  the  burghers  and 
Coiivoca-  j^.,o.iltrates  of  Stockholm,  who  had  almolt  univer- 
siaus.  (ally  embraced  the  Reformation,  he  again  convoked 
the  States  of  the  kingdom  ;  among  whom  the  eede- 
fiallics  held  a  diftinguifiied  rank.  In  the  affembly, 
after  having  reprefented  the  poverty  of  the  crown, 

(10)  PufTenJc.f,  r-  ‘79— *84-  Vcitot,  tome  i'.  p'.  47—70- 
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the  general  diftrefs  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  dif- c  h  a  p. 
proportionate  wealth  of  the  clergy,'  as  well  as  their 
political  power,  of  which  they  had  made  fo  perni- 
cious  a  ufe  ;  he  did  not  hefitate  to  propofe  the 
refumption  of  their  caftles,  the  confifcation  of  their 
valuable  ornaments  or  moveables,  and  the  re-union 
to  the  royal  domain,  of  all  lands  which  had  been 
given  to  the  church  fince  the  year  1454  (i  0* 

Even  in  this  decifive  meafure,  which  unveiled  Caution  and 
the  whole  fyflem  and  intentions  of  the  king,  we 
ftill  trace  the  fame  confiftency  of  conducl:  and  cha- 
ra(fl;er ;  and  we  behold  the  fame  judicious  caution, 
in  withholding  a  part  of  his  plan,  for  which  the 
nation  was  not  fully  prepared.  The  abolition  of  the 
catholic  faith  and  worfliip,  though'  evidently  the 
neceffary  confummation  of  his  work,  did  not  yet 
appear  without  dirguife ;  and  Guftavus  only  pro* 
pofed  liberty  of  confcience,  as  the  bafis  and  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  his  future  regulations.  It  is  clear,'  like- 
wife,  that  he  was  not  unprepared  for  the  hefitation 
and  reluclance,  manifefted  by  the  States ;  and  which 
proceeded  to  fo  great  a  height,  that  he  role  from 
his  feat,  declared  his  refolution  to  renounce  the 
royal  dignity,  and  for  ever  to  abandon  his  infatuated 
and  ungrateful  country.  But,  he  took  care  to 
annex  to  the  menace  of  his  abdication,  a  condition, 
the  difficulty  of  complying  with  which  he  well 
knew  ;  the  previous  repayment  of  all  the  fuins  which 
he  had  expended  from  his  private  patrimony,  in  the 
fervice  of  Sweden.  Retiring  from  the  affembly 
during  four  days,  he  paffed  that  time  among  his 
officers,  in  feftivities  and  banquets,  calculated  to 
retain  them  in  their  implicit  obedience  to  his  com¬ 
mands  ;  and  the  States  terminated  the  conted,  by  a 
prompt  and  complete  fubmiffion.  The  clergy  te- Confi'ca-son 
monftrated  without  effect.  Their  caftles  were  in-  of  the 

cterg/. 

(ii)  Veitot,  tome  ii.  p.  7^! — £8.  Puffendotf,  p.  i86 — 190. 
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CH  A  p.flantly  feized,  or  furrendered  ;  and  Guftavus  not 
only  appropriated  to  hir,  own  ufe,  the  immenfe  fc- 
1^27.  qiiehrations  in  lands  and  effects  ;  but,  refufed  to 
admit  the-nability  to  any  participation  in  the  fpoils 
of  the  church  (  i  2). 

Gnftavus  Strengthened  by  fo  vaft  an  acceffion  of  influence 
and  wealth,  he  proceeded  more  openly,  but,  not 
without  precaution,  towards  the  confummation  of 
his  vievrs.  The  Dalecavlians,  terrified  at  the  ap- 
proach  of  a  body  of  troops  which  he  had  fent  againlt 
them,  expelled  their  leader,  and  fubmitted.  Guf- 
tavus  pardoned  them  ;  but,  when  they  ventured  to 
revolt  a  fecond  time,  he  marched  into  the  province 
in  perfon,  forced  them  to  deliver  up  their  chiefs, 
and  after'  having  caufed  them  to  be  immediately 
beheaded,  difmilled  the  inferior  rebels  (13).  It 
was  not  till  he  had  vifited  his  dominions,  ascertained 
the  revenues  of  the  monaftic  orders  by  exaef  per- 
quifitions,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  his  fubjects 
ior  the  final  religious  innovations  which  he  pro- 
1528.  jecled,  that  he  proceeded  to  his  coronation.  The 
H‘:s  corona- performed  at  Upfal,  and  was  the 
flgnal  for  the  entire  and  total  abolition  of  the  an- 
ti'ent  religion,  already  fhaken  by  repeated  attacks. 
A  convocation  of  the  clergy,  in  w'hich  the  chan¬ 
cellor  prcfided,  publicly  announced  their  feparation 
from  \he  Romifli  fee,  and  the  ellabliOiment  of  the 
introduai-  Rutliei'an  form  of  worfhip  Able  as  were  the 

buiwnf' meafures  by  which  Guftavus  prepared  and  preceded 
of  the  Rc-  this  laft  act,  it  produced  a  fermentation,  which, 
lovtaacon.  prince  of  inferior  vigour,  capacity,  and 

popularity,  muft  have  been  fatal  to  his  projects,  and, 
probably  Vubverlive  of  his  throne.  The  in  fur  reps 

(12)  PnJFcndoif,  p.  I90-J93.  Lagtrbring,  p.  50—52.  Vertot,  tomt 
p  88—08. 

(13)  Ve'iot,  p.  >00 — 105.  j 

(14)  Ibid.  p.  icC  — ic8.  Pa-Tendoi-r,  p.  153—156.  Chauipiguy,  Ithd 
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tions,  occafioned  by  it,  were  neither  limited  to  any  chap 
one  province,  nor  to  any  particiiLir  clafs  oF  people. 

I  he  nobles,  incenfed  at  having  been  excluded  from 
a  fhare  in  the  ecclefiaftical  plunder,  or  bigotted  to 
the  faith  of  their  anceftors,  aided  tlie  clergy.  Not 
only  the  Dalecarlians,  but  the  inhabitants  in  other 
parts  of  Sweden,  openly  i enounced  their  allegiance, 
and  even  attempted  to  elecl  another  fovereign. 

1  he  vafl  afcendancy  of  Guftavus  over  his  fubjefts,  *529.  *530. 
and  the  pre-eminent  endowments  which  combined 
to  form  his  charaefer,  were  never  more  forcibly  ' 
evinced,  nor  called  into  aclion,  than  at  this  critical 
■■and  momentous  period  of  his  reign.  By  a  happy  Qjeiied. 
and  judicious  mixture  of  his  clemency,  with  feve- 
rity  ;  by  expoftulation  and  argument,  as  much  as  by 
promptitude  and  decifion,  he  rellored  tranquillity 
to  Sweden,  and  difperfed  the  horm.  It  was  nor, 
however,  without  the  effuhon  of  blood:  two  fena- 
tors  loll  their  heads  on  the  fcaffold,  and  others  only 
sfcaped,  by  the  payment  of  heavy  pecuniary  fines 
'15).  Denmark,  which  had  fomented  the  difeon- vigorous 
'tents,  afforded  an  afylum  to  the  fugitives;  and 
Iwederic  feized  the  occafion,  to  demand  the  reftitu- Guitavur. 
ion  of  feme  dependencies  of  the  kingdom  of  Nor¬ 
way,  retained  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  But,  it  was 
hot  from  a  prince  of  the  lofty  character  of  Gultavus, 

-hat  he  was  likely  to  obtain  any  public,  or  national 
3oncefiions  ;  and  the  Danifh.  embaflador  received 
br  anfwer,  that  “  war  or  peace  were  alike  welcome 
to  the  Swedilh  monarch,  who  knew,  and  was 
prepared  to  relent  the  unworthy  machinations  of 
''  Frederic  ( 16).”  No  further  proceedings  took 
•jlace  ;  and  the  invafion  made  by  Ciirillian  the  Se- 
;ond,  their  comiiioii  enemy,  compelled  the  two 
rings  to  fufpend  their  perfonal  animofities,  while 

(15)  PrfFenaorf,  p.  tjS,  197. 

(i6j  ISid.  p.  ly';.  Mallet,  vol.  vi.  p.  69 — 71. 
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c  H  A  p.  thev  oppofed  the  antient  tyrant  of  the  North. 
^  Gullavus,  by  fending  an  army  to  the  Frontiers, 
J52Q,  1530.  which  harraifed  the  forces  of  Chriftian,  and  impeded 
his  pafiage  into  Scania,  decided  the  conteft  :  He  was 
reduced  to  the  necenity  of  retreating  into  Norway, 
and  foon  afterwards  of  lurrendering  himfelf  a  pri- 
foner  (17). 

This  great  event,  which  confirmed  the  future 
tranquillity  of  Guftavus,  only  ferved  to  evince  tlie 
vigour  of  liis  genius.  Not  more  enervated  by  prof- 
perity,  than  he  had  been  difmayed  by  adverfity,  he 
embraced  the  wifell  meafures  for  augmenting  the 
felicity  of  his  people,  while  he  confolidated  and 
eftabliflied  the  grandeur  of  his  family.  After  having 
married  Chriftin'a,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe 
New  revolts  La  we  mburg,  he  once  more  quelled  theinfolence  and 
o* infurreciions  of  the  Dalecarlians  ;  to  whofe  generous 

CUllitiDS.  •  *  *  11  1  1  •  1  1 

aaaerence  he  originally  owed  his  elevation;  and 
vi’ho,  during  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  laboured  in- 
ceffantly  to  reduce  him  again  to  the  condition  of  a 
fubjcft.  It  cannot  aftonifli  thofe  who  know  the 
nature  of  man,  and  who  refiecl  on  the  defpicableor 
itihgnihcant  caufes  by  which  he  is  impelled  ;  to  find, 
aaniiniiira-  that  the  I'ude  inhabitants  of  this  remote  and  nnci- 
vilized  province,  flrongly  attached  not  only  to  their 
antient  faith,  but  to  e\'ery  inferior  appendage  of 
their  religion,  were  induced  to  revolt,  by  their  re- 
fentmcnt  of  the  orders  ifi'ued  to  expofe  to  fale  the 
ufelels  bells  in  the  churches,  ifie  king  was  necef- 
fitatcd  to  proceed  to  the  lail  extremities,  in  order 
to  enforce  a  compliance,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience  ( 1 8).  Attentive  to  enlarge  the  commerce 
of  his  fubjects,  he  repaid  the  fums  due  to  Lubeck; 
refufed  that  haughty  city  the  continuance  of  their 
cxciufive,  and  lucrative  monopoly  j  encouraged  the 

(i*;';  Vertot,  tome  ii.  p.  Ill — 120.  Mallet,  vol.  vi.  p.  78—113. 

(i3)  PulTendorf,  p.  198 — 200. 
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fhips  of  other  nations  to  vifit  the  Swedifli  ports  ;  c  k  a  p 
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and  defied  the  vengeance  of  the  Senate  of  Lubeck, 

T\du)  infolently  threatened  to  pull  hirrr  down  from 
the  throne,  to  which  he  liad  been  elevated  by  their 
afiidance  ( 19).  Wilh  Chriflian  the  Third,  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Frederic  the  Firft,  king  of  Denmark,  he 
entered  into  the  clofcft  connexions  of  amity  and 
policy ;  which,  at  the  commencement  of  that  prince’s 
reign,  were  highly  efficacious  in  confirming  his 
power  f2o).  Tnough,  from  various  caufes,  thepoiVyto- 
harmony  between  them  fuffered  afterwards  fome 
ffiort  and  cafual  interruptions;  yet, the  vigilance  of 
the  Swedifli  monarch,  and  the  moderate  characler 
of  Chriflian,  fufpended  all  hofiilities,  and  preferved 
the  two  kingdoms  in  repofefsi). 

If  the  morning  of  Guftavus’s  life  had  been  fo 
flormy,  and  its  meridian  fo  brilliant,  its  decline  was  cufie  of^^' 
ky  no  means  exempt  from  thofe  clouds  and  vicif-f;"^^"'*’^ 
fitudes,  to  which  man  is  always  expofed  ;  and  pro-  ^ 
portionably  more  liable  from  his  elevation.  The 
teligion,  which  he  had  overturned,  was  not  defeitute 
‘of  2ealous  partizans  ;  the  nobility  had  not  yet  learned 
the  fabmiffion,  which  kingly  power  cxacls,  and 
which  is  alv/ays  yielded  reluctantly  to  ihofe  who 
have  been  our  equals  :  the  people,  ignorant,  credu¬ 
lous,  and  turbulent,  were  eafily  inflamed  by  artful 
-Ind  feditious  Ipirits.  Continual  confpiracie^,  dif- 
tovered  and  anticipated  by  his  energy  or  decilion, 
yet  difturbed  his  tranquillity,  and  obliged  him  to 
L-ecur  to  mcafures  of  levcrity  for  tlieu-  fuppref- 
fion  (2,1).  Jn  ins  private  capacity,  he  e.xperienced  nomefiic 
>he  infiability  of  human  felicity  ;  and  hail  a  melan- 
:holy  prefage  of  thofe  domeftic  dlilenfions,  which, 
wen  before  his  deceafe,  began  to  manifefi;  them- 


(f9)  PiifTendorf,  p.  Joo,  201. 

(20J  Mallet,  voi.  vi.  p.  259 — 262.  PiifTendorf,  p.  2C3. 

(21)  Ibid.  p.  363— 370.  PufFendorf,  p.  202. 

(22)  Piifftndoif,  p.  202. 
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CHAT.  fcU'^es  arr.ong^  his  fons,  and  to  fiiake  the  foundations 
of  the  grandeur,  to  which  he  had  raifed  the  houfe 
jjA  1543- of  Vafa.  His  queen  did  .  not  poffefs  the  qualities, 


calculated  to  excite  his  efteem,  or  retain  his  affec¬ 


tions.  That  unfortunate  princefs  was  fuppofed  to 
have  laboured  under  temporary  alienations  of  mind  ; 
and  the  feverity,  if  not  brutality,  of  her  hufband’s 
treatment,  is  believed  to  have  accelerated,  or  pro¬ 
duced  her  death  (23').  She  left  only  one  fon,  the 
more  unfortunate  Eric,  whofe  reign,  depofition, 
and  imprifonment,  form  a  tragical  portion  of  the 
Swedifli  hidory.  Induced  by  motives  of  policy,  as 
much  -as  by  inclination,  Guftavus  efpoufed  the 
daughter  of  Abraham  Eriefon,  a  nobleman  of  the 
hioheft  rank  ;  with  a  view  of  fecuring  to  his  fons, 
in  cafe  that  he  fhould  have  iffue,  tiie  attachment 
and  fupport  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families  in  Swe- 
den.  Equally  attentive  to  preferving  the  national 
repofe,  he  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  crown  of 
Denmark  ;  concluded  a  truce  for  fixty  years  with 
tlie  great  duke  of  Mufeovy  ;  and  made  a  defenfive 
treaty  for  the  mutual  guarantee  of  their  dominions, 
with  Francis  the  Firfl,  king  of  France  (24). 

15^4.  All  thefe  negotiations  and  meafures  might  he  re- 
Thccio-.vn  g-jij-tieri  as  preludcs  to  the  laft  acf  of  Guftavus’s  po- 
is rendered  elcvation.  Covered  with  perfonal  giory_; 

eftablifhed  on  the  throne  by  a  triumphant  admmi- 
ffratio’n  of  more  than  twenty  years  ;  revered  by  his 
fubjecds  as  their  deliverer  and  legifiator  ;  the  only 
circumftance  wanting  to  complete  his  high  defliny, 
was  the  tranfmiflion  of  the  feeptre  to  his  pofterity. 
The  States,  who  had  already  given  him  10  many 
tefii monies  of  loyalty  and  devotion,  did  not  refufe 
this  final  proof  of  national  gratitude.  1  he  crown 
w'as  declared  to  be  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of 
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(23)  Mallenvol.  vi.p.  261,262.  Puffendorf,  p.  203. 

(24)  Pidleadorf,  p.  203. 
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the  family  of  Vafa  ;  and  Eric,  Ills  eldeft  fon,  VvMS  c  h  a  p. 
,  inftantly  acknowledged  as  fucceiTor  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden.  In  order,  at  the  hnne  time,  to  extin- 
,  guifti  the  remaining  adherence  to  the  catholic  faith, 

I  the  reformed  religion  was  folemnly  confirmed,  and 
every  other  form  of  worihip  was  aboliflied  throngh- 
.  out  the  Swediih  territories  (25 Arrived  at  the  is-t-.i'rsS. 

fummit’of  his  ambition  by  a  long  and  painful  gra- 
.  dation,  he  appeared  d.efirous  to  fecure  his  acqui-h^cm. 

fitibn,  rather  than  to  augment,  or  extend  it ;  and 
.  though  the  incurfions  of  the  Mufcovites  into  Fin- 
.  land  compelled  him,  reluclantly,  to  march  againfi; 

.  them  in  perfon,  and  to  continue  his  military  opera- 
.  tions  during  two  campaigns,  yet  the  genius  of  his 
government  was  pacific.  Satiated  with  honours, 
declining  in  years,  and  occupied  with  internal  re- 
^  gulations  for  the  extenfion  of  commerce,  or  the  en- 
f  creafe  of  his  revenue,  he  courted  peace  ;  and  in  the  , 

.  view  of  perpetuating  it,  he  even  permitted  fome 
j  acts  of  a  hoftile,  or,  at  leak,  of  an  equivocal  nature, 

.  in  the  court  of  Denmark,  to  pafs  unnoticed,  which, 
at  a  more  vigorous  period  of  life,  he  would  proba- 
'  bly  have  refented  (26).  All  the  duties  of  an  en- TianquiU 
,  lightene-d  and  active  prince,  attentive  to  the  felicity ot 
of  his  people,  he  continued  to  difcharge  ;  and  while 
.  he  amalfed  treafures  unknown  to  his  predecefTors, 

,  the  refult  of  a  wife  frugality,  he  infenfibly  intro- 
,duced  the  arts  and  refinement  into  Sweden.  The 
.^navigation  of  the  Baltic,  hitherto  almoft  confined 
to  the  Flanfeatic  league,  became  known  to,  and  was 
carried  on  by  his  fubjecfls  :  trade  flowed  into  the 
^ports  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  any  European  flate,  in  "proportion  to  its 
means  of  acquiring  wealth  and  confidcration,  en- 

(25)  Verlot,  tome  ii.  p.  121—123.  -f.’Art  de  Verif.  vol.  ii.  p,  97.  puf- 

fendorf,  p  206.  y 

(26)  Vertot,  tome  ii.  p.  112. 
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joyed  a  greater  degree  of  both,  than  Sweden,  dur¬ 
ing  the  clofe  of  tiiis  illuftrious  reign  (27). 

The  public  and  political  repoic,  for  which  Gufta- 
vus  anxioufly  ifhed,  attended  him  to  the  grave  ; 
but,  his  approach  to  it  was  darkened  and  embit¬ 
tered  by  the  difTenfions  which  originated  between 
Eric,  and  his  younger  fons  ;  particularly,  John,  the 
eldeft  of  his  children  by  the  lecond  bed.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  fo  melancholy  a  fourcc  of  apprehcnfion,  the 
intractable  and  ill-regulated  mind  ‘of  his  fucceilbr 
excited  alarm,  and  feemed  to  partake  of  the  here¬ 
ditary,  intellecluai  malady,  derived  from  Lis  mother. 
I'he  pertinacity,  with  which  Eric,  in  oppohtion  to 
the  aged  monarch’s  advice  aitd  exportulatioiis,  urged 
his  fuit  to  Elizabeth,  princefs,  and  foon  afterwaids 
queen  of  England  ;  and  his  obtlinatc  profecution  of 
the  match,  not  onlyVagainft  every  rcalbnable  hope 
of  its  completion,  but  contrary  to  the  inclination  of 
the  hates  and  people  of  Sweden  ;  indicated  a  dcfebl 
of  judgment,  and  an  iinpctuoilty,  of  the  rnoft  ine- 
mediabie  nature.  Guflavus  himlcif,  by  his  parental 
fondnefs  for  his  younger  children,  and  by  the  ample 
fiefs  with  which  he  endowed  them,  widened  the 
breach,  and  rendered  them  too  nearly  independent 
of  their  future  fovereign.  John,  whom  he  had 
rd ways  regarded  with  peculiar  predileefion,  and  to 
whom,  it  i.s  afferted,  that  he  iiad  entertained  inten¬ 
tions  of  devolving  the  crown  itfelf,  if  the  lubftitution 
could  have  been' efi'ecled  without  danger;  received 
the  duchy  of  Finland.  To  Magnus,  his  third  fon, 
lie  gave  the  province  of  Well  Gothland  ;  and  to 
Chailcs,  the  lad,  tliofe  of  Sudermania,  Nericia,  and 
Wermeland  ( 28,.  Injuriou.s  as  thefe  vaft  donations 
were,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  the  dignity  and 
grcaincfs  of  the  crown,  they  were  jultified  and  au- 

(27)  I.agerbr’ii'T,  p.  PS,  54-  Veri-ot,  tome  ii.-  p.  125. 

(28)  PulRndoi'i,  p.  223 — 226.  Vertot,  tome  ii.  p.  124 — 118. 
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tliorizcd  by  the  practice  of  the  age  ;  and  we  fee  ^ 

them  equally  taking  place  in  almoft  all  the  other 
monarchies  of  Europe.  1  hey  fubfifted,  in  fome  1559- 
parts  of  the  German  empire,  till  the  middle  ot  Uie 
ieventeenth  century. 

Wearied  with  the  importunities  of  Eric,  Ins  father, 
after  convckins:  the  States  of  the  kiii2:dom,  in  whicn  ouiiavus. 
he  caufed  his  tefiamentary  difpofjtions  to  be  read, 
and  appearing  for  the  laft  time  among  them,-  fur- 
rounded  by  his  fons,  'confented  to  his  departure  for 
England.  The  prince,  entirely  engroffed  by  his 
romantic  pafiion  for  Elizabeth,  quitted  Stockholm, 
and  was  already  confiderably  advanced  on  his  way 
to  the  port,  from  which  he  was  to  embark,  when 
he  was  recalled  by  the  intelligence  of  Guftavus’sde- 
ceafe.  In  fa  critical  a  junclure,  he  did  not  venture 
to  profecute  his  voyage,  and  he  therefore  returned 
to  the  capital  (29).  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  delineate  Review  of 
the  character  of  Guftavus  Vafa,  as  we  do  that  of  u'e an-r*^' 
ordinary  princes.  His  exploits,  his  adminiflration, 
and  the  length  of  his  reign,  have  placed  him  in  fo 
ccnfpicuous  a  point  of  light,  and  have  Id  accurately 
eftabliflied  his  reputation,  as  to  leave  little  to  the 
hiitorian.  The  commencement  of  his  life  does. not 
more  forcibly  arreft  the  imagination,  than  its  pro- 
grefs  charms  the  judgment ;  nor  is  the  hero  and 
avenger  of  his  country,  more  an  object  of  love  and 
veneration,  than  the  monarch,  of  refpecl  and  ap¬ 
probation.  In  every  fituation  and  condition,  whe¬ 
ther  concealed  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia,  or  elevated 
on  the  throne  of  Sweden,  wc  follow  him  with'  that 
intereft,  which  great  aclions  alone  can  excite  ;  and 
we  participate  in  the  juft  reward  of  his  atcliieve- 
inents,  a  crown,  conferred  by  a  grateful  people. 

From  the  inarmities,  and,  perhaps,  the  vices,  too 
Ifequently  found  in  the  moft  exalted  charaders,  and 

(29)  Cflfins,  Hift,  d'Eric  XIV.  p.  PafTcudoif,  p.  226. 
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infcparablc  from  the  nature  of  man,  he  was  not  ex¬ 
empt  ;  but,  his  defects  lay  hid  in  the  fiiade,  while 
his  lublime  qualities  appear  in  their  full  luftre.  Few 
perfons,  more  illuRrious,  have  arilen  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  ;  and  he  is  almoft  a  lingular  infiance 
of  a  private  individual,  v.ho  has  obtained,  by  the 
voluntary  fiiffrages  of  a  wiiole  nation,  a  feeptre-, 
which  defeended  to  his  pofterity  (30'). 

1  he  incapacity  and  miiconduiT  of  Eric,  rather  than 
any  depravity  of  natural  dirpefiiion,  opened  a  very 
different  feene  after  the  death  of  GuUavus.  The 
conditions,  annexed  by  the  new  fov'creign,  to  the 
inveh-iture  or  lurrender  of  the  hefs,  conferred  on 
his  three  brothers  ;  b.owever  juft  in  tiiemfelves,  and 
although  indilpenlable  for  the  purpofe  of  retaining 
tliem  in  the  rank  of  fubjccis  ;  vccre  yet  warmlv  re¬ 
lented,  as  an  infraction  of  his  father’s  dying  injunc¬ 
tions  or  bequefts.  John,  duke  of  Finland,  retiring 
tc^Abo,  his  capital,  began  to  manileft  ihofe  fymp- 
toms  ol  difeontent,  which  afterwards  proceeded  to 
revolt;  and  he.  entered  into  the  clofeft  connexions 
of  policy  and  affinity,  with  Sigifmund  Auguftus, 
king  of  Poland,  whofj  filler  he  married,  in  contra- 
diciion  to  the  wiflics,  and  in  diibbedience  to  the 
commands  of  Eric.  I'his  condueft  was  rendered 
more  improper,  if  not  criminal,  by  the  circurn- 
Itances  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  king 
of  Sweden  having  recently  taken  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  fubjccled  to  his  crown,  the  province  of 
l  lthonia,  which  conftitutes  a  portion  of  Livonia, 
claimed  by  Poland;  Sigifmund  AuguOus  had  de¬ 
manded  it,  and  attempted  to  recover  it  by  force  of 
arms.  Elolliiities  commenced  between  (he  two 
kingdoms,  and  were  carried  On  with  alternate  luc- 
cefs.  In  lucli  a  fituation,  the  alliance  of  the  duke 
of  1  inland  with  the  enemies  of  Sweden  ;  added  to 

(30)  Vertot,  tomeii.  p.  129,  130.  I-agerbring,  p.  Co. 
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Ills  refufal  to  appear  at  Stockholm,  unlefs  hoftages  c  h  a  p. 
were  given  for  his  lecurity,  produced  a  rupture  be-  . 
tween  the  brothers.  John,  after  fuftaining  a  hege  156^,  tsfcs- 
of  three  months  in  tlic  caftle  of  Abo,  was  brought 
prifoner  to  Stockholm  ;  his  lief  \^'as  confifcated  ; 
and  he  himfelf,  together  with  al!  his  adherents, 
were  adjudged  to  have  incurred  tiie  penalty  of 
treafon.  The  fentence  was  executed  in  all  its  rigour, 
upon  many  perfons  of  every  rank,  implicated  in  the 
duke’s  crimes  or  misfortunes.  After  a  degree  of 
;rrefo!ution  on  the  part  of  Eric,  either  his  confei- 
oufnefs  of  the  injuftice  and  feverity  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  or  the  emotions  of  fraternal  affeclion,  induced 
him  to  mitigate  the  fate  of  John,  who  was  con- 
Mucled  with  the  princefs,  his  wife,  to  the  caftle  of 
Gripfnolm,  and  detained  in  clofe  confinement  (31). 

While  thefe  internal  fources  of  future  commotion  1563, 1567. 
were  forming  in  the  court  and  family  of  Eric,  ap- 
pearanccs  not  Icfs  alarming  began  to  threaten  his Dcnmack, 
repofe,  from  foreign  flates.  The  city  of 
infatiable  in  its  third  of  commercial  advantage,  and 
dill  anxious  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  the  Baltic 
trade,  refented  the  wife  and  fpirited  redricEions, 
which  he  had  impofed  upon  their  navigation  and 
intercourfe  with  Sw^eden.  Incapable  of  maintaining 
a  conted  with  that  crown,  in  the  declining  date  of 
their  rcfourccs,  and  incenfed  at  the  depredations 
i  committed  on  their  dfipping,  by  the  lubjecls  of 
iltric  ;  the  Senate  of  Lubeck  applied  to  Frederic  the 
Second,  king  of  Denmark,  to  aid  them  in  their  pro¬ 
jects  of  vengeance.  A  war,  in  which  Sweden  was 
compelled  to  oppofe  the  united  forces  of  Poland, 
Denmark,  and  i  .ubeck,  foon  commenced  ;  and  was 
maintained,  with  circuiudances  of  national  animo- 
fity,  whicli  mutually  banilhed  every  com'ideration 
of  humanity,  for  feveral  years.  The  exertions. 


(31)  CdSus,  p  ir.5  —224,  Puff.n  !crf,  p.  233,  254,  and  p.  239. 
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^  Ericj  during  the  progrefs  of  fo  unequal  a 

» - conteftj-  evince  the  Rate  of  prolperity  and  wealth, 

I >65, 1567.  in  which  Guftavus  had  left  his  dominions.  The 
ficets  covered  the  Baltic,  while  their  forces 
jacva;fs.  repeatedly  ravaged  Scania,  Norway,  and  the  Danifh 
provinces.  Even  under  all  the  difadvantages  re-i 
faking  from  a  weak  and  relaxed  adminillration, 
divided  councils,  and  the  augmenting  violence  or 
alienation  of  the  king’s  mind,  no  important  conqueft 
was  effected  by  the  confederates,  either  in  Livonia,, 
or  in  Sweden.  If  we  call;  a  general  view  over  the 
leading  events,  we  fliali  find,  that  the  Danifli  fupei 
riority  by  land,  was  almoft  invariably  balanced  by 
the  fuccefs  of  their  enemies,  on  the  fea.  The  ar¬ 
mies  of  Frederic  repeatedly  carried  terror  and  de.^ 
vaftation  into  the  interior  parts  of  Sweden,  and  rci 
tired,  laden  with  booty;  but,  thefe  incurlions  werd 
retaliated  by  the  triumphant  and  unrefifted  appear-j 
ance  of  the  Swedifli  admiral,  at  the  head  of  a  fleetj 
in  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen  ;  as  well  as  by  the 
numerous  captures  made  from  the  Danes,  and  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Lubeck.  In  Livonia,  Eric  ob¬ 
tained  feme  important  advantages  :  his  troops  be¬ 
came  mailers  of  the  port  of  Revel,  and  of  the  coatl: 
from  which  the  Poles  were  unable  to  expel  them';! 
and  that  fertile  province,  the  granary  of  th^North,a 
was  reduced  to  his  obedience  in  a  confiderable  de^ 
gree  (32). 

^  ’  No  external  profperity  or  fuccefs  could,  however,' 

reftore  trar.quillity  in  the  court,  where  the  frantiq 
excefl'es  of  the  king  fpread  terror  and  confternation^ 
Naturally  fufpicious,  his  diftruft,  increafing  with 
3’ears,  no  longer  knew  any  limit  ;  and  in  the  pa-t 
roxifms  of  his  jealoufy,  or  of  his  rage,  every  objeria 
inflamed  him  beyond  the  reftraints  ofreafon.  Ani-j 

'32^  F'jffentnrf,  p.  237,  238,  and  p.  240—244,  and  p.  245—256.  I-agcr-j 
bring,  p.  60  —  64,  Cdfius,  litres  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  palllm. 
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mated  with  peculiar  deteflation  towards  the  family  c  ii  a  p. 
of  Sture,  W'hich  had  given  more  than  one  admini-, 
fhator  to  Sweden,  f.-fore  the  elevation  of  the  houfe  15&7. 
of  Vafa  to  the  throne;  he  determined  on  their  ex- 
Iterinination,  as  well  as  on  tije  execution  of  feveral 
'Other  obnoxious  feitators  or  nobles;  'i  he  caRIe  of;nOnvt>% 
lUpfal,  in  which  thefe  illuilrious  and  unfortunate  and^cii-nes 
perfons  were  confined,  was  the  icene  of  Eric’s  fa- 
-vage  and  guilty  violence.  Seized  v.dth  a  fudden 
privation  of  his  undcrltanding,  he  burfl  the  doors 
of  the  apartment  in  which  Nicholas  Sture  was  iiii- 
prifoned,  and  flabbed  h.im  with  his  own  hand ; 
while  the  father  and  brother  of  the  defencelcfs  vic¬ 
tim,  together  with  their  companions,  were  6ver- 
pow'ered  and  maffacred  by  the  guards.  Eiiftory 
lias  not  difdained  to  record  an  aftion  of  Sture,  ai- 
nioft  unparalleled  in  magnanimity.  Eric  liavinv 
plunged  the  dagger  into  his  arm,  he  drew  it  frora 
the  wound,  wiped  llie  blood  from  oft'  the  blade, 

Idfi'ed  it,  and  returned  it  to  the  king.  So  heroic 
lan  inftance  of  duty  and  fclf-poft'cflio'n,  could  noi, 
(however,  eitiier  mollify,  or  difarm  the  frantic  re- 
fentinent  of  his  aflaflin.  Purfued  by  remorfe,  Eric 
had  no  fooner  completed  his  fanguinary  purpofe, 
than  he  fled  from  Unfal  ;  and  during  three  days, 
idilguifed  in  the  drels  of  a  peafant,  he  concealed 
himfelf  in  the  wmods.  When  difeovered,  and  re- 
conduded  to  Stockholm,  the  tumult  of  ids  mind 
■and  fenfes  fubfided  ;  and  he  evinced  not  only  the 
rnoft  ftneere  contrition  for  his  pall  enormities,  but 
endeavoured  to  make  every  coinpeufuion  for  the 
linvoluntary  excelfes,  committed  in  his  frenzy 
I  It  may  juftly  excite  furprife,  tliat  after  fuch  in-cor.re- 
contellabie  proofs  of  ilepravit\’,  or  oi  infanity,  a 
)high  Iplrited  and  martial  nobiiity  ftiould  continue 
tamely  to  fubmit  to  the  caprice  of  a  prince,  incapa- 

(jS)  CiiHiis,  p.  121  — 136,  PiifTenijoif,  p.  256,25.7. 
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c  H  A  p.  ble  of  governing  himfelf,  and  wliofe  paroxifins  of 
,  favage  fury  were  fatal  to  all  around  him.  But, 

/J67.  many  caufes  conduced  to  prolong  the  reign,  and  to 
protracl  the  depofition  of  Eric,  d'he  memory  of  the 
great  Guftavus  was  univerfally  dear  to  the  Swedes:* 
John,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  was  ftill  in  pri- 
ion  ;  and  even  the  crimes  of  the  king  rather  entitled 
him  to  companion,  than  demanded  vengeance,  be- 
caufc  they  proceeded  more  from  intellectual  in^ir^ 
mity,  than  from  vice.  lie  had  even  manifefted  his| 
intention  to  abftain  from  any  further  exercife  on 
the  functions  of  royalty,  avowed  his  incapacity,  andj 
abandoned  his  minifter,  Perhfon,  accufed  of  pro¬ 
pelling  him  on  violent  meafures,  to  the  judgment} 
of  a  tribunal,  which  condemned  him  to  fufer  capital} 
Recorcaia-  punifhment.  The  government,  during  this  fort  of| 
and  john?"^  interregnum,  devolved  on  two  adminiftrators  :  but,j 
with  the  return  of  his  intellects,  Eric  refumed  thej 
fupreme  direction  of  affairs  ;  and  the  lirft  ufe  whichj 
he  made  of  his  reafon,  was  to  liberate  the  duke  ofl 
Finland  from  the  hate  of  confinement  in  which  he, 
had  been  fo  long  detained,  d  he  brothers  embraced, j 
and  exhibited  every  mark  of  a  fincere  reconcili- 
■  (34). 

ij6S.  It  was  not,  however,  poffible,  that  affairs  could 
remain  long  in  fo  critical  a  hate.  The  Danes  had, 
advanced  into  the  interior  provinces  of  the  king-r 
dom,  which  were  either  defencelefs,  or  ill  protected 
by  an  army  deftitute  of  leaders,  and  difeontented. 
Eric,  with  his  faculties,  had  recovered  his  authority, 
and  appeared  to  threaten  his  fubjects  with  new  and 
greater  exceffes.  Perhfon  not  only  received  a. 
pardon  ;  but,  v.'as  again  replaced  in  his  minifterial ; 
Marria^:  of  ;  while  the  king  prepared  to  folemnize  his 

nuptials,  and  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  , 
millrefs.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  peafant  in  one  | 

I 

of 


(34)  Celfui'jp.  136— 141.  Puffendoif,  p.  257— 25y. 
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of  the  moil  remote  and  barbarous  provinces  of  Sw'c.  c  h  a  p. 
‘den,  and  had  already  borne  him  two  children  ;  the 
elded  of  whom,  named  Gudavus,  he  defigned  to  1568. 
legitimate,  and  to  declare  his  fucceffor.  The  cere¬ 
mony  of  his  marriage  was  performed  at  Stockholm, 

'  with  a  folemnity  and  magnificence,  which  augmented 
the  general  indignation  (35).  But,  the  term  of 
Eric’s  mifconducl  and  mal-adminidration  approacli- 
ed.  John,  who  only  waited  till  the  national  difl'a- 
tisfaclion  ihould  call  him  from  his  retreat,  was 
joined  by  his  younger  brother,  Charles  ;  in  whom, 
lof  all  Gudavus’s  children,  furvived  the  greated 
portion  of  his  valour,  capacity,  and  virtues.  A  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  adherents  flocked  to  their  ftandard ; 
and  the  king,  after  vainly  attempting  to  difpcrfe, 
or  defeat  them,  retreated  to  Stockholm.  His  de¬ 
fence,  though  protracted  to  the  lad  extremity,  was 
inefl'cclual.  After  feeing  liis  minifter,  Perhfon,  de-  HisdepoC- 
llivered  up  to  the  enemy,  and  executed  with  ev’ery^‘°“' 
mark  of  infamy,  under  the  walls  of  the  capital  ; 
he  was  reduced  to  capitulate,  on  a  promife  of  gentle 
treatment.  His  depolition,  which  was  [ircceded  by 
a  public  trial  and  adjudication,  before  a  tribunal 
convoked  at  Stockholm,  took  place  in  the  following 
year  (36). 

Few  princes  have  ever  acceded  to  a  throne,  under  is6S,  >57=. 
:circumdances  more  favourable  to  their  reputation, 
than  John  the  Third.  The  excefles  and  crimes  ofaM?d.’'' 
ihis  predeceffor,  had  rendered  him  odious  or  con¬ 
temptible  to  the  nation.  Sweden  was  exhauded  by 
^a  long  feries  of  hodilities,  againd  a  powerful  confe- 
fderacy,  and  had  feen  her  faired  provinces  ravaged 
!  by  the  enemy  ;  while  the  court  and  capital  were 
filled  vdth  condernation.  'I'he  new  monarch  was, 
himfelf,  in  the  prime  of  life  j  of  a  figure  and  man- 

(35)  Celflus,  p.  r4.i — 156.  PiifFcndorf,  p.  ^,59 — 262, 

(j6)  Celfius,  livre  lO.  Puffcndcul',  p,  j62 — 268. 
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CHAP,  net's  calculated  to  en^ag^e  afTedion  ;  and  clicriihed 
people,  as  the  favourite  Ton  of  the  great 
1568, 1570.  Quftavus.  Elis  reign  did  not,  however,  by  an)i 
means  gratify  the  iiigh  expectations,  to  which  it 
had  given  birth.  The  treatment  of  tlie  depofed  and 
unfortunate  Eric,  was  marked  with  the  moil  inde¬ 
cent  feverity,  or  rather,  inhuman  brutality.  Trans- 
ferredfrom  one  prifon  to  another  :  fubjecTed  to  the 
extremes  of  hunger  and  cold  ;  abandoned  to  tlie 
ferocity  and  revenge  of  thofe,  whom  he  had  per- 
Ibnally  injured  or  incenfed  :  degraded  by  blows  and 
wounds;  his  wretched  fate  excited  equal  compaf- 
of  the  indignation  (37).  Far  from  recovering 

war.  the  national  honour,  which  had  fuffered  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  injury,  during  the  progrefs  of  the  war 
againfl  the  Danes;  John  faw  himfelf  reduced, after 
having  obtained  from  the  magnanimity,  rather  than 
the  policy,  of  Frederic  the  Second,  a  truce  of  fix 
months  ;  either  to  fign  a  humiliating  tre.uy,  or  to 
try  the  event  of  a  new  campaign.  He  preferred  the 
latter  expedient  ;  but,  he  had  reafon  to  repent  of 
Pescrof  determination.  His  arms  were  unfuccefsful  : 

‘  the  only  place,  which  Eric  iiad  captured  from  the 
enemy,  in  the  courfe  of  fo  long  and  ruinous  a  con- 
tefl,  was  loft ;  and  the  king  ligned  at  Stettin, 
a  peace,  neither  glorious'  nor  beneficial  to  his  fub- 
jeas(38).  _  ^ 

In  Livonia,  where  Ivan  Bafilowitz,  czar.ofMuf- 
commenced  a  war  with  Sweden,  the  generals 
i  obtained  fome  diftinguiftied  advantages ; 

but,  they  were  not  improved  with  fagacicy,  or 
they  were  not  fufficiently  decifive,  to  compel  the 
Ruia.m  prince  to  defift  from  his  pretenfions  and 
continual  encroachments.  It  w'as  with  difficulty, 
that  he  confented  to  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilitics 

(  O)  CL-lfuis,  p.  cog — 113.  Mullet,  vo5.  vil.  p.  88 — 92. 

(3S)  Mallet,  vol.  vii.  p  g3— 112.  Pufic.idor.',  p.  26S — 272. 
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luring  two  years,  between  Mufcovy  and  Finland,  chap. 
n  which  Livonia  was  not  included  (39).  But,  a 
;ircumftance,  which  more  thaij  any  external  misfor- 
:une,  or  diigrace,  tended  to  alienate  from  John,  John’ aV-'"*' 
:he  efteem  and  attachment  of  the  Swedes,  was  his 

7  ^  receive  tne 

arediledion  for  the  Roman  faith,  and  his  endea-  ealholic  re- 
/ours  to  introduce  it  anew  into  his  dominions.  He  sfedVn 
lad  imbibed  from  the  queen,  his  wife,  Catherine' 
fagelion,  this  regard  for  a  religion,  proferibed  by 
lis  two  predeceffors  ;  and  the  triumph  over  which, 
lad  been  the  moft  inconteftable,  as  it  was  the  moft 
irduous  and  laborious  proof,  of  the  vigour  and 
:apacity  of  Gurftavus.  He  perfifled,  during  the 
ivhole  courfe  of  his  reign,  to  purfue,  with  greater, 
ar  lefier  exertion,  the  plan  of  reviving  the  catholic 
iloclrines,  and  form  of  worfhip.  He  permitted  his 
fon,  Sigifinund,  to  be  educated  in,  and  to  imbibe 
1  bigotted  veneration  for  them ;  and  he,  by  fo  ob¬ 
vious  a  departure  from  the  maxims  of  policy,  and 
the  interefts  of  his  defendants,  laid  the  foundation 
of  new  convulfions  in  the  Limily  of  Vafa  ^40). 

I'hefe  revolutions  (Jid  not,  however,  take  place  till 
i  period  more  remote  ;  and  nothing  can  better 
;;vince  the  firm  foundations  on  which  Gufiavus  had 
erected  the  grandeur  of  his  houfe,  and  the  degree 
of  refpecl:  and  affection  entertained  for  his  memory  ; 
than  the  loyalty  and  allegiance,  preferved  towards 
his  porterlty,  in  the  rnldil  of  civil  war,  heightened 
by  perfonal  and  religious  animofity.  No  open  at¬ 
tempt  was  ever  made  to  fubftitute  any  other  can¬ 
didate,  or  to  elevate  to  the  throne  any  fubject, 
while  the  reprefentatives  of  Guftavus  Vafa  re¬ 
mained,  to  claim  the  gratitude  of  the  Swedilh  fenate 
and  nation. 

If  there  Is  any  part  of  the  modern  annals  of  Swe- 
den,  which  can  be  regarded,  as  at  leaft  compara-  S  pedlf 

,  ot  the  Swe- 

(39I  Pnffendorf,  p.  273 — 275.  dilh  hiftory. 

{40)  ibid.  p.  275  —  278.  , 
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c  K  A  p-tlvely  dark  and  obfcure,  it  is  that  portion  of  time 
wliich  intervenes  between  the  acceffion  of  Eric  the 
Fourteenth,  in  15  o,  and  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Ninth,  in  1611.  The  exploits  of  Guflavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  the  fplendor  of  his  conquefls,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  over-ran  the  German  empire,  have 
fixed  on  him  the  attention  of  pofterity,  and  thrown 
the  actions  of  his  four  immediate  predeceffors  into 
the  fliade.  .  It  was  not  before  the  Swedes  landed 
in  Pomerania,  and  obtained  a  permanent  eftablifh- 
ment  in  tlie  northern  provinces  of  Germany,  that 
tliey  became  intimately  known  to  the  kingdoms  of 
the  fouth,  and  were  regarded  as  confiitutine^  an  in- 
tegral  part  of  the  great  political  fyftem  of  Europe. 
Deft-nfivc  Ill  1542,  when  Guftavus  Vaft  fent  embaffadors  to 
uieen'^Gur-  Francis  the  Firfi,  king  of  France,  to  propofe  a  de- 
taviis,  and  fenfivc  treaty  asrainft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  that 

Fiancij  llic  .  ■..  ‘d.p,  „  ii-  r 

i'iilh  prince  and  his  mmiltcrs  were  10  totally  ignorant  or 
the  Rate  of  Sweden,  its  conftitution,  power,  and 
refources  of  every  kind,  that  they  hefitated,  and 
declined  giving  any  pofitive  anfwer,  till  they  had 
been  enabled,  by  enquiries,  to  latisfy  themfelves  in 
tliefc  important  particulars.  Having  afeertained 
that  the  nation  was  warlike,  and  the  I'overeign  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  a  formidable  diveidion,  Francis 
immediately  concluded  the  negotiation;  and  the  two' 
monarchs  ftipulaied  Vo  affift  each  other  reciprocally,; 
v.?ith  twenty-five  thoufand  land  forces,  and  fiftyj 
fliips  (41).  But,  we  do  not  find  that  Gudavus  fent; 
any  afliftance,  naval,  or  military,  to  the  French' 
king,  when  engaged  in  war  foon  afterwards,  againlf 
the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  was  eafier  to 
engage  than  to  execute,  at  the  remote  diiiance  of 
the  refpeefive  kingdoms ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
neither  court  meant  ferioufly  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
ipecified.  A  degree  of  amity,  however,  continued 

tot 
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to  reign  between  them,  which  has  never  been  wholly  chap. 
extinguilhed,  in  the  courfe  of  more  than  two  cen- 
tuiies.  Guftavus  Vafa,  and  his  Ton,  both  received  iS74- 
from  their  allies,  Francis  the  Firft,  and  Francis  the 
Second,  the  order  of  St.  Michael  (42).  That  of  the 
jHoIy  Ghoft  was  not  then  created, 
j  In  i574>  the  Swedes  were  ftill  little  known,  or 
jConfidered,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Baltic  :  they 
were,  in  fact,  almoft  cut  off  from  any  regular  com¬ 
munication  with  the  rea  of  Europe,  the  Danes  being 
jnaaers  of  all  the  fouthern  provinces,  by  which  that 
zonnexion  is  principally  maintained.  John  the 
1  hird  poflefied,  notwithhanding,  great  refources, 
vhich,  under  a  vigorous  and  popular  prince,  might 
)e  called  into  fpeedy  and  effeaual  a6Hon.  The  Revenue, 
mtient  revenues  were  funk  fo  low,  that,  in  1527, 

^juRavus  Vafa  afferted,  in  an  aflfembly  of  the  States, 
pheir  infafficiency  to  fupport  a  body  of  five  hundred 
^avalry  ;  and  he  added,  that  many  of  the  bifliops 
yofleffed  an  income,  fuperior  to  the  crown.  The 
oyal  receipts  amounted  only  to  twenty-four  thou- 
jjind  marks,  while  the  unavoidable  annual  expences 
xceeded  fixty  thoufand  (43)*  But,  the  refumption 
_if  the  ecclefiaftical  property,  had  rendered  the  mo¬ 
narchical  dignity  much  more  rchpedable  and  inde- 
endent.  Guftavus  neither  divided  thofe  immenfe 
boils  with  the  nobles,  nor  fquandered  them  on  fa¬ 
vourites,  nor  applied  them  to  any  public  ufes  and 
hftitutions.  He  annexed  them  to  the  crown,  as  the 
jcft  fuppoit  of  its  authority.  ^Ve  may  judge  of 
aeir  magnitude,  by  the  prodigious  expences',  fuf- 
^uned  foi  a  number  of  years,  under  Eric,  and  John 
je  d'hird,  in  the  Danifti,  Mufeovite,  and  Polifti 
'  ars  ;  which  were  carried  on  by  fea  and  land,  under 
j£i  y  adverfe  occurrences,  without  greatly  oppref- 

(4'z)  Puffendorf,  p.  204. 

(43}  Lagci  biino,  p.  49.^  Vertot,  p.  86,87. 
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CHAP,  fing,  or  cxhaufting  the  fubjecl  (44).  The  marriage 
portion,  left  by  Guttavus,  to  each  of  his  five  daugh- 

Triiufcs  ^  hundred  thoufand  crowns :  a  fum, 

reauics.  even  in  this  age,  and  in  more  wealthy  mo¬ 

narchies,  would  not  be  deemed  very  inconfiderable 
(45)- 

Wealth  of  '1  he  revenues  and  riches  of  the  clergy,  before  the 

the  clergy.  Reformation,  were  incredible  :  two-rhirds  of  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom  are  afferted  to  have  been  in 
their  poffeffion  ;  and  fome  of  the  Swedifli  writers 
hefitate  not  to  fay,  that  near  thirty-fix  thoufand 
eftates  were  united  to  the  royal  domain,  by  Guf- 
tavus  (46).  We  may  judge  of  the  enormous  and 
difproportionate  wealth  which  they  enjoyed,  by  the 
circumftance  of  Guftavus  Trolle,  archbifliop  of 
Upfal,  having  demanded  of  the  Swedifli  nobles,  in 
1520,  the  fum  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  marks  of 
filver ;  as  a  compenfation  for  the  amount  of  the 
income  of  his  fee,  during  four  years  that  he  had 
not  received  his  accuftomed  revenue  (47).  One 
might  be  tempted  reafonably  to  doubt,  whether,  at 
that  period,  Sweden  contained  fo  large  a  quantity 
of  current  coin.  His  fuccelTor  in  the  archbillioprick 
of  Upfal,  when  he  made  his  palloral  vilit  through 
the  diocefe,  was  ufually  attended  by  a  train  of  two 
hundred  officers  and  followers  (48).  Even,  Olaus 
Petri,  the  firft  Lutheran,  promoted  to  the  fee,  had 
f  fty  guards  for  his  efcort ;  which  being  fuppreffed] 
he  fublfituted  fifty  fludents  in  their  place  (49). 

Feudal  The  obligation,  impofed  by  the  antient  feudal 
tenures.  tenures,  which  compelled  every  pofleffor  of  a  fief, 
in  proportion  to  its  extent  or  value,  to  attend  the 
fovereign  in  the  held,  with  a  certain  number  ol 
armed  vaffais,  had  nearly  become  extindl,  or  obfblete, 
in  the  beginning  of  Eric’s  reign,  lhat  prince,  in 

(44')  Puffendoif,  p.  19;,  (47)  Lagerbiingj.p.  50.  Vertot,p.86 

(45)  Ibid.  p.  213.  (48)  Ibid.  p.  51. 

(46)  Vert,4t,p.  58.  Lagetbiing.p.si.  (49)  Ibid,  p.  ;i,  5a. 
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1562,  not  without  extreme  difficulty,  and  much^^^^* 
oppofition  on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  revived  the 
antient  Inilitution,  at  leaft,  in  a  confiderable  degree  :  *574- 

but,  it  was  a  very  unpopular  act,  and  contrib^uted 
principally  to  alienate  from  him  their  affections 
(50).  We  even  find,  that  when  he  attempted,  in  Military 
the  following  year,  to  retain  his  troops  under  their 
ftandards,  and  to  lead  them  againft  the  enemy,  in 
the  month  of  November,  they  refufed  to  obey,  or 
to  continue  longer  under  arms  C51).  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  Germans  and  of  Scots  ferved  in  the  armies 
of  Sweden  ;  and  the  cavalry  was  almoft  entirely 
compofed  of  the  former  nation  (52). 

It  is  not  without  aftonifhment,  that  we  contem-Navy. 
plate  the  vaft  naval  armaments,  annually  equipped 
by  Eric.  In  1565,  the  fleet  amounted  to  fifty  fail  ; 
and  in  1566,  it  was  encreafed  to  fixty-eight  veffels 
of  war  ( 53"'.  '1  he  “  Makaleus,”  on  board  of  which 

was  the  Swediffi  admiral,  Bagge,  carried  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  pieces  of  brafs  cannon  ;  but, 
neither  her  tonnage,  nor  her  complement  of  feamen, 
are  precifely  fpecified  (54).  She  w'as  furrounded  by 
the  Danilh  fquadron,  and  blown  up,  after  a  defpe- 
rate  engagement,  off  the  ifle  of  Oeland,  in  1564. 

Near  eight  hundred  perfons  perilhed  by  the  explo- 
fion.  She  was  then  regarded,  as  not  only  the 
largefl  fhip  of  war,  which  had  ever  navigated  the 
Baltic  ;  but,  as  the  fiueff  and  mofl  complete,  in  all 
Europe  (5 5). 

'I'he  commerce  of  Sweden  began  to  emancipate  Commerce, 
itfelf  from  the  oppreffion  of  the  Hanfeatic  league, 

^  under  Guflavus ;  and  Eric,  whatever  defects  he 

^  {sol  COfius,  p.  [89—132.. 

(  (51 )  Ibid.  p.  262.  263.  ^ 

•  (51)  Ibid,  tome  ii.'  p.  75,  76. 

^  (33)  Ibid.  p.  47,  and  p.  ica. 

(54  Ibid.  p.  9.  Mallet,  vo).  vii.  p.  59. 
j  (53)  I’ufFenJorl',  p.  242.  Celfius,  tome  ii.  p.  10-^16. 
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CHAP.  iTianifefted  in  his  general  adminiftration,  evinced  an 
anxious  defire  to  encourage  the  indu'lry,  and  to 
extend  the  trade  of  his  fubjecfs.  In  i  '  59,  h  ap-. 
pears,  that  Stockholm  already  employed  twenty- 
eight  trading  vefiels  ;  Gefle,  nineteen  ;  Oregrund, 
nine  ;  and  the  other  lea  {)orts,  in  proportion  (c;6). 
But,  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  Swedilh  commerce,  at  this 
period,  we  ought  to  know  the  quantity  of  tonnage, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  failors  who  navigated  the 
merchant  fhips.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Guftavus,  corn  was  exported  in  plentiful  years  (57). 
It  muft  be  remembered,  that,  when  Denmark  poll 
felfed  the  three  provinces  of  Halland,  Scania,  and 
Bleking,  Ihe  was  miftrefs  of  both  coafts,  and  could 
completely  interdicT  the  paffage  of  the  Sound  to 
every  European  nation.  Between  the  fouthern 
frontiers  of  Norway,  and  the  northern  borders  of 
Halland,  Sweden  retained  a  narrow  traef  of  terri¬ 
tory,  by  whicli  Ihe  could  Hill  communicate  with  the 
German  Ocean  ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  province  of 
Weft  Gothland,  ftood  the  town  of  Elffburg,  at  a 
fmall  dillance  from  the  fpot  on  which  has  fince 
arifen  the  celebrated  and  commercial  city  of  Gotten- 
burgh.  Eric,  confeious  of  tlie  importance  of  fuch  a 
port,  and  anxious  to  liberate  his  fubjeefs  from  their 
dependance  on  Denmark,  commenced  an  under¬ 
taking  which  does  honour  to  the  extent  of  his 
Plan  for  vicws.  He  pi  ojecfcd,  by  means  of  canals,  to  form 
bSiuvI  ^  communicarion  between  Stockholm  and  Elffburg, 
tiicGerman  acrofs  the  who'c  kingdom  of  Sweden;  an  enter- 
ocoaa. .  pj-jzg^  greatly  facilitated  by  the  lakes  Meier,  Hicl- 
mar,  and  Wener;  and  which  might  vie  in  utility, 
as  well  as  grandeur,  with  the  junction  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  performed  by  Louis 
tiie  Fourteenth,  in  the  laft  century.  So  advanta- 

(j6)  Lagerbiirij,  p.  53.  (57)  Idem,  ibid. 
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geous  and  enlightened  a  plan  was  prevented  from  chap. 
being  carried  into  execution,  by  the  troubles  wliich 
agitated  Eric’s  reign  ;  but,  far  from  renouncing  the  1574- 
idea,  he  fortified  Elffburg,  with  an  intention  of  re¬ 
fuming  and  completing  it,  at  a  more  favourable 
period  (58).  All  the  productions,  or  commodities  syftem of 
of  Sweden,  at  tiiis  time,  were  purchafed  in  their 
original,  unwrought  ftate,  by  the  members  of  the 
Hanfe  ;  and  that  induftrious  fociety,  after  having 
manufactured  them,  derived  a  vaft  profit,  by  felling 
them  again  to  their  firft  pofiTeffors.  Eric,  in  1561, 
iffued  fome  regulations,  calculated  to  reprefs,  and 
finally  to  extinguilh  a  fpecies  of  commercial  inser- 
courfe,  fo  fyftematically  injurious  to  his  people. 

Nothing  can  better  evince,  that  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  began  already  to  embrace,  found  notions  of  the 
balance  of  trade  (59).  Many  of  the  laws,  enacted  i  ,aws,  and 
and  puDliflied  by  Eric,  the  tendency  of  wl-ich  were 
inconteftably  beneficial,  were  repealed,  or  annulled 
by  his  fucceffor.  Such  was  the  eftabliflrment  of  a 
pecuniary  impofition,  rated  according  to  the  value 
of  eftates,  to  enable  the  crovtm  to  provide  horfes  on 
all  the  public  roads  :  before  his  reign,  they  were 
furniflied  by  the  peafants.  Yet,  this  tax  was  re¬ 
garded  as  no  inconfiderable  grievance  ;  and  John 
obtained  great  popularity,  by  its  fupprefiion  (60). 

So  difficult  is  it  to  abrogate  any  ufage,  fanctioned 
by  long  prefeription  ;  or  to  induce  the  people  to 
adopt  the  moft  falutary  and  wdiolefome  regulations, 
if  in  qontradiclion  to  antient  prejudice. 

Notwithftanding  the  judicious  precautions,  em-  Impedi- 
braced  by  Eric,  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Denmark,  in  order  to  open  a  direct  commerce, 
trade  with  England  and  France,  through  the  port  of 
Elffburg  j  the  Sw-edes  were  reduced  to  great  diflrefs 


(58)  Ctlfius,  tome  i.  p.  i  30,  1 31. 
(j9)  Ibid,  p,  131,  13a. 

(60)  Ibid,  p,  192,  193. 
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^  x\^  ^  many  articles  of  neceflary  confumption,  during 
«_  _■  the  continuance  of  hoftiliries.  Elffburg  was  taken 

1574-  by  the  Danes  ;  and,  after  that  event,  it  became 
iinpoffible  to  procure  any  commodity,  except  by  the 
paffage  of  the  Sound,  which  was  completely  occu¬ 
pied  by  Frederic  the  Second.  Holland  and  Spain, 
from  whence  fupplies  might  have  been  drawn,  were 
in  ftricl  alliance  with  the  court  of  Copenhagen. 
Lubeck,  and  the  Ilanfe  towns  on  thecoadof  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  were  declared  and  inveterate  enemies  of 
Eric.  Among  other  articles,  wine  became  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  fcarce,  that  a  fufficient  quantity  could  not 
be  found,  even  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  (6 1).  The  Calvinifts,  headed  by  the  king’s 
preceptor,  Denis  Bury,  a  native  of  France,  and  by 
the  bifliop  of  Wefteros,  declared  their  opinion,  that 
as  the  inilitution  itfelf  was  only  a  fymbolical  and 
hguraiive  reprefentation,  or  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Chrift  ;  any  other  element  might  be  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  place  of  wine.  They  recommended 
water,  mead,  or  even  beer.  But,  the  archbifliop  of 
Upfal,  as  chief  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  of  the 
eftablilhed  religion,  oppofed  the  propofition  of  Bury, 
which  he  ftigmatized  as  a  dangerous  and  deteftable 
herefy,  not  unknown  in  the  early  ages  of  the  chrif- 
tian  church.  Ihe  king  impofed  lilence  on  the  Cal- 
vinift  prelates  and  divines ;  but,  their  intractable 
and  obftinate  adherence  to  their  opinion,  produced 
a  general  clamour  among  the  clergy  and  people, 
which  was  not  eafily  extinguiflied  (62). 

Tradeof  Salt  was  another  object  of  the  firft  neceffity,  which, 
^wers’V  the  interruption  of  commerce,  rofe  more  than 
theBdtic.  oncc  to  a  Very  high  price  in  Sweden.  We  may 
form  fome  judgment  of  the  extenfive  trade,  carried 
on  in  neutral  bottoms,  during  that  period,  by  the 
circumftances  attending  the  appearance  of  Horn,  the 

(6.')  Cclfms,tome  ii.  p.  26,  27,  (62)  Ibid.  p.  25—31. 
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Swedlfh  admiral,  off  Copenhagen,  in  1565.  He  c  h^a  p. 
found  in  the  harbour,  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Dutch,  or  Flemifh  veffels,  laden  with  grain.  He  1574, 
did  not,  however,  make  prize  of  them  ;  but,  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  exacting  from  each  fhip,  the 
duty,  paid  on  the  paffage  of  the  Sound,  to  Den¬ 
mark  (63).  Horn  returned  again  in  the  enfuing 
year,  when  near  four  hundred  merchant  fhips,  laden 
principally  with  fait  and  corn,  lay  at  anchor,  under 
the  protection  of  a  combined  fquadron  of  Danith 
and  Lubeck  veffels  of  war.  In  defiance  of  their 
united  force,  he  exacted  and  received  the  cuftomary 
duty  from  all  the  fiiips  belonging  to  the  neutral 
Baltic  powers  ;  and  he  captured  full  two  hundred, 
which  he  conducted  lafely  into  the  ports  of  Swe¬ 
den  (64). 

Towards  the  commencement  of  Eric’s  reign,  arts  Artsand 
and  manufactures  were  eflablilhed,  of  various  kinds. 

A  fabrick  for  faltpetre  was  begun  ;  and  another  of 
fire-arms,  founded  at  Calmar.  Gallies  for  the 
tranfport  of  grain,  from  one  fea-port  to  another, 
were  conftrufted  by  order  of  government.  The 
important  fcience  of  Ihip-building  received  great 
encouragement.  Foreigners,  capable  of  inftruding 
the  Swedifh  youth  in  that  branch  of  knowledge, 
were  invited  to  Stockholm,  and  liberally  rewarded 
(65).  It  ought -not  to  be  omitted,  in  the  lift  of 
inftitutions,  which  mark  theprogrels  of  lociety  and 
the  humanizing  arts  ;  that  hofpitals  for  the  reception 
ana  cure  ot  tiic  wounded,  were  formed  by  Eric,  in 
1566,  during  the  war  againft  the  Danes,  in  the  two 
provinces  ot  Smaland  and  Weft  Gothland  (66), 

If  irf  this  regulation  we  trace  a  degree  of  libera- Treatment 
lity,  and  attention  to  alleviate  the  calamities  infe-°^“^’‘'''“'. 
parable  from  war  ;  we  equally  perceive  all  the 

(63)  Celfius,  tome  ii.  p.  50.  (6j)  Celfius  tome  i.  p.  193,  194. 

(64)  Ibid.  p.  103, 104.  (66)  Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  80. 
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'  XVI,  -barbanfm  and  ferocity  of  the  Gothic  nations,  in 

.  f  ‘1“=  P^foners  take,,  in 

battle  Bagge,  the  Stvcdifl,  admiral,  after  the  lofs 

ot  his  fliip.  Ill  1564^  vvhen  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ;  wrote  to  Eric,  to  acquaint  him,  that 
the  conquerors  had  bound  a  great  number  of  t'  c 
F„„i.yi„  f  .“POwa  to  the  fide  of  a  trading  fiiip,  and 

If  r  *-r  added,  that  tl.e  bodies  of 

thele  miferable  v.a.ms,  which  had  not  been  reduced 
to  aflies,  were  left  to  float  on  the  waves  ;  and  that 
lo  duel  an  act  had  been  committed,  in  retaliation 
tor  the  treatment,  experienced  by  the  Danes  in 
Sweden  (67). 

thTs"weditb  preceding  year,  Brockenhufen,  theDanifli 

admiral,  naval  commandcr,  by  an  oppohte  chance  of  war, 
had  been  made  prifoner,  and  carried  to  Stockholm. 
Eiic,  vv_ho  afieded  magnificence,  and  loved  exhibi- 
10ns  of  Iplendor,  granted  Bagge  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  It  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  take  and 
manners  of  the  age,  to  deferibe  the  nature  of  the 
ceremony.  Ihe  admiral  came  firff,  accompanied 
by  two  barons,  and  having  over  his  fhoulders,  a 
gold  chain.  All  the  ofiicers,  who  had  been  prefen t 
in  the  engagement,  followed,  drefled  in  brocade. 
Laftly,  marched  Brockenhufen  himfelf,  attended  by 
his  unfortunate  countrymen  :  they  were  bareheaded, 
and  carried  white  Haves  in  their  hands.  Before 
them,  went  the  court  bufifoon,  named  Hercules 
who  played  on  the  violin.  The  procefiion  croired 
the  capital,  from  the  veflels,  to  the  caflle  (68  ’.  it 
muft  be  owned,  that  the  difference  was  very  wide 
between  this  triumph,  and  thofe  of  Paulus  Emilius’ 
or  Manus  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

Eiichad  already  dilplayed  his  pafiion  for  fpecfacles 
or  pomp  and  fhew,  at  his  coronation,  in  1561.  He 
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(67)  Cclfius,  tomcii.  p.  17. 

(68)  Ibid,  tome  i,  p.  242.  Note. 


Mallet,  vol,  rii.  p.  48. 
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then  firfl:  introduced  among  his  fubjecls,  the  titles^  a  i*. 
of  Count  and  Baron,  unknown  before  in  Sweden 
as^  hei editary  dignities.  Ihree  noblemen  were  'S^v. 
raifed  to  the  hrll,  and  ten  to  the  laft,  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  folemnity.  Coronets,  of  different  figures, 
were  placed  on  their  heads,  by  the  king  himfelf. 
Twenty-two  gentlemen  received  aftei  wards  the  ho- KnWuhood 
nour  at  knighthood  ;  to  each  of  whom  Eric  faid,  ° 
on  touching  them  over  the  flioulder  with  hisfword, 

“  Thou  waft  a  Pagan  ;  thou  art  become  a  Chriftian, 

”  and  I  create_  thee  a  knight  (6q).”  It  is  by  no 
means  undeferving  of  remark,  as  it  ftrongly  evinces 
the  Cuperiority,  arrogated  and  allowed  to\he  clafs 
of  nobility  in  that  age  ;  that  when  Eric  propofed 
to  knight  the  Syndic  of  Lubeck,  and  the  Burgrave 
of  Dantzic,  they  excufed  themfeives  from  accepting 
fuch  an  honour,  as  unbecoming  their  condition  of 
citizens.  But,  the  king  perftfting,  and  declaring 
m  their  prefence,  that  merit  and  c^ipacity  fuch  as 
theirs,  merited  the  title  of  knight,  in  whatever 
rank  of  lociety  they  were  found,  the  two  magiftrates 
defifted  from  their  reludance,  and  accepted^he  dia-. 
nity  of  knighthood  fyo).  Yet,  in  1 563,  when  Fre¬ 
ddie  the  Second,  king  of  Denmark,  Cent  an  herald 
to  declare  v\  ar  on  Sweden,  F.ric  received  him,  feated 
on  liis  throne,  and  furroun-ded  by  the  principal 
nobles.^  But,  the  envoys,  or  meffengers  of  Lubeck, 
who  came  to  announce  the  fame  hoftile  intentions 
on  the  part  of  that  powerful  and  opulent  city,  were  ~ 
not  even  admitted  to  the  royal  prefence  i  they  were 
fent  to  the  corporation  of  Stockholm,  to  relate  their 
errand  (yi). 

Eric  the  fourteenth,  and  Frederic  the  Second,  Am. 
each,  ftruck  medals,  commemorative  of  the  prin- Medals, 
dpal  events,  _which  diftinguiflied  their  reigns ;  but, 

(69)  Celfms,  tome  i.  p.  58 — 102. 

(70)  Ibid.  p.  102,  103. 

(71)  Ibid.  p.  250  —  252. 
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c  H  A  p.  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  prince  feemed. 
^  ^  only  defirous  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his 
1574.  coronation,  or  his  marriage.  The  Daniih  monarch, 
on  the  contrary,  wifhed  to  immortalize  the  victo¬ 
ries,  gained  over  the  enemies  of  the  State  (72). 
Eric,  previous  to  his  nuptials  with  Catherine,  his 
iniftrefs,  folemnly  conferred  on  her  the  privilege  of 
bearing  arms  ;  and  when  fire  received  the  crown 
from  the  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  it  was  publiflaed,  that 
ihe  and  her  children  had  been  already  raifed  to  the 
rank  of  nobility  (7  ).  So  indifpenfable  did  that 
ceremony  appear,  to  precede  her  ffill  higher  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  throne.  The  medallion,  (truck  on  the 
occalion,  reprefen  ted  on  on  e  fide,  the  effigy  of  the 
king,  with  his  name  ;  ^and,  on  the  reverfe,  a  fceptre, 
defcending  from  the  Ikies,  which  was  received  by  a 
woman  (74). 

Luxurj',  The  arts,  appertaining  to  luxury,  had  not  made 
any  great  progrefs,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  among 
the  Swedes.  In  1560,  Eric,  then  preparing  for  his 
voyage  to  England,  and  anxious  to  prefent  himfelf 
before  Elizabeth,  with  a  fuitable  fplendor,  fent  his 
mailer  of  the  wardrobe,  to  Antwerp,  to  purchafe 
the  molt  fuperb  embroideries  and  drefl'es  that  could 
be  procured  (75}.  Paris  did  not  affume  the  pre¬ 
eminence  in  this  article,  before  the  time  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  Eric  afterwards  caufed  a  new  and 
magnificent  crown,  with  other  royal  ornaments, 
to  be  prepared  at  Antwei’p,  for  his  coronation  (76,'. 
Flanders  had  then  attained  to  the  higheil  point  of 
induftry  and  wealth  ;  but,  Philip  the  Second  foon 
banilhed  commerce  and  raanufadures,  when  he 
attempted  to  infringe  the  civil  and  ecclefialtical  im- 
ierrevs.  inunities  of  the  Flemings.  If  the  elegant  arts  had 
not  yet  penetrated  beyond  the  Baltic,  letters,  and 


(7.0  Cc’niis.  tome  ii.  p.  ISS> 
^74)  Idem,  ibid. 


(77)  Celfius,  tome  i.  p.  36. 
(76)  Ibid.  p.  73,  74- 
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'lilofophy,  were  Hill  lefs  known,  or  cultivated, 

I  thofe  polar  regions.  In  the  lift  of  Eric’s  officers 
F  the  Court  of  Chancery,  we  fee,  neverthelefs,  a 
:rfon,  who  bore  the  title  of  tliftoriographer  :  he 
as  a  native  of  France,  by  name  Peter  Mar  filly  (77). 
ut,  true  hiftory  had  not  arifen,  at  this  period, 
ven,  many  years  afterwards,  fo  little  progrefs  had 
tiarmacy,  or  phyfic,  made  in  Sweden,  that  the 
;ath  of  John  the  Third  was  generally  believed  to 
ive  been  caufed,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  apothe- 
iries,  and  the  want  of  every  fort  of  proper  medi- 
nai  drugs.  Phyficians,  ftriclly  fo  denominated, 
'ere  unknown  among  the  Swedes,  before  the  bc-= 
inning  of  the  feventeenth  century  (78). 

(77)  Celfius,  tome  i,  p,  139.  (78)  PufTcndorf,  p.  jS?. 
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Review  of  the  Mufcoviie  hijiory,  from  the  accejfton  1 
fohn  Bofilowitz. — Conqueft  of  the  kingdoms  of  Cafa 
and  AJiracan  — Ravages  of  Livonia — Dejirudion  1 
JSovogrod. — Cruelties  of  John. — Cemparifon  of  thi 
prince  with  Peter  the  Firji. —  State  of  Mufcovy^  i 
1574. — Unlimited  power  of  the  Czars, — Revenues.- 
State  of  military  knowledge. — Navigation  and  con 
merce. — Manufactures. — Mode  of  building. — hitrt 
duclion  and  encouragement  of  the  Ai  ts. — Letters  — 
Tolerance  in  religion. — Manners. — Servitude  of  th 
Peafants. — Arc  hit  eel  ure. 


^xvn  ^  ^TT^HE  very  exiftence  of  Ruffia,  under  the  dene 


1  mination  of  Mufeovy,  was  fcarcely  known  t( 
Recent  ap-  the  weftern  nations  of  Europe,  before  the  begin 
ning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  That  powerful  ein 
among  the  pire,  which,  conducted  by  Peter  the  Firft,  has  mad* 
monTrehies  moft  rapid  progrefs  in  civilization,  and  bereavec 
Sweden  of  her  Faireft  provinces ;  which,  fince  hi: 
death,  governed  by  four  fucceflive  emprelTes,  ha; 
carried  her  arms  into  the  center  of  Germany ;  re 
duced  Poland  nearly  to  the  condition  of  a  province ; 
and  after  a  feries  of  unparalleled  victories,  has 
recently  driven  the  Turks  beyond  the  Niefter  and 
the  Danube  :  that  monarchy,  previous  to  the  year 
j  55c,  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  barbarous  portion 
of  Aha.  Surrounded  on  the  fouth  and  eaft,  by 
the  Tartar  kingdoms  of  Cafan  and  Aftracan,  or  by 

ferocious 
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•ocious  hordes  of  Calmucks :  prefled  on  the  weft,  c  h  \  p. 

the  Republic  of  Poland  :  not  yet  miftrefs  of  . 

jeria  ;  and  almoft  dellitute  of  any  communication  ^ 
th  the  Baltic  ;  the  iVIufcovires  were  immerfed  in 
lorance,  and  equally  unacquainted  with  arts  or 
tnmercc.  But,  this  torpid  mafs  required  only 
j  energy  of  an  ambitious  and  capable  fovereign, 
awaken  and  propel  it  to  action.  The  acceffion  Aeceffion  of 
John  the  Fourth,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
John  Bafilowitz,  was  the  sera,  from  which  we 
y  date  the  riCng  greatnefs  of  Ruffia.  That  ,554, 
nee,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  betrayed  the 
^our  and  capacity,  as  w'ell  as  the  ferocity  and 
•lence,  which  have  rendered  his  reign  a  mixture 
illuftrious  atchievements,  and  of  the  moft  re¬ 
ting  barbarities.  He  had  fearedy  emancipated 
nfelf  from  the  reftraints  impofed  on  his  childhood 
1  minority,  when  his  active  mind  already  plan- 
i  the  conqueft  and  fubverfion  of  the  Tartar 
■gdoms;  by  which  Ruffia  had  been  antiently 
laved,  and  which,  although  in  a  ftate  of  de- 
ffion,  were  ftill  objects  of  appreheniion.  The  He  plans 
gdom  of  Cafan,  from  its  vicinity  to  Mofeow, 
veil  as  from  the  riches  and  grandeur  of  its  ca-Cafan. 

’ll,  was  the  firft  objeci;  of  his  attention  ;  and  the 
^rnal  diflenfions,  by  which  it  was  agitated,  were 
’hly  favourable  to  the  ambitious  projecis  of  the 
ir.  But,  confeious,  that  by  a  fuperiority  in 
atary  difeipline  alone,  he  could  hope  to  vanquiffi 
ffiiies  fo  numerous  and  powerful,  he  began  to 
m  a  body  of  forces,  which  might  facilitate  the 
Hertaking,  and  enable  him  to  commence  his  ope-  , 

'ons  with  fuccefs.  The  Ruffians,  previous  to  his 
ffiion,  neither  knew  the  inftitution  of  troops 
alarly  paid  and  retained ;  nor  the  ufe  of  lircr 
fs.  John  introduced  both  into  his  dominions, 
h  celebrated  body  of  foldiers,  diftmguiffied  by .  n-,  .. 
‘appellation  ot  “  Strelitzes,”  which  were  after- of  the  sue. 

■  wards 
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CHAP,  wards  broke  by  Peter  tbe  Firfl:,  owed  their  form; 
tion  to  the  policy  of  the  Czar  ;  and  were  highi 
inftrumental  in  contributing  to  the  victories,  b 
which  his  reign  was  diftinguifhed  (i ). 

NotwithRanding  thefe  wife  and  vigorous  prepj 
rations,  fuftained  by  the  perfonal  and  unweana 
efforts  of  John,  the  conqueif  of  Cafan  was  attendd 
with  difficulties  almoft  infuperable.  Even  the  d« 
ceafe  of  their  fovereign,  Sapha  Guerai,  and  tl| 
diforders  infeparable  from  a  minority,  did  not  i^ 
duce  the  Tartars  to  abandon  their  own  indepem 
ence.  The  Ruffians  were  repeatedly  defeated,  an 
compelled  to  raife  the  fiege  with  lofs  and  difhonoui 
while,  Jediguer,  fon  to  the  fultan  of  Afiracan,  wl 
was  e’lecRed  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  prepared 
fupport  the  utmoft  hardfhips,  and  to  brave  evei 
danger  in  fupport  of  his  newly-acquired  dominior 
si.g.of  But;  the  Czar,  inftruaed  by  his  pad  errors,  ai 

Caian.  haviug  already  made  the  ableft  difpofitions  tor  i 

curing  his  ultimate  fuccefs,  renewed  the  attaci 
Durino-  the  memorable  fiege  of  Cafan,  which  lafte 
feveraf months,  all  the  fcience  of  war,  known  | 
that  age,  was  exerted,  and  exhaufted,  in  the  Mu 
Capture  of  covitc  camp.  A  mine,  which  was  fprung  wH 
the  city,  preceded,  and  facilitated  the  florm,  by  whij 

the  city  was,  at  length,  carried,  not  without  t| 
moft  defperate  refiftance  on  the  part  of  the  befiegd 
Jediguer,  himfelf,  after  falling  into  the  hands J 
the  conqueror,  was  fent  to  Mofcow,  and  enterl 
into  the  fervice  of  John,  by  whom  he  had  be! 
depofed.  His  fubjeas,  unfubdued  by  the  lofs 
the  capital,  and  .the  capture  of  their  prince,  conj 
nued  to  maintain  an  unequal  contell;  agamft  d 
Ruffians,  for  near  fix  years  ;  and  were  not  reduc 
to  obedience,  till  they  had  feverely  revenged 

( I )  Hiftoi.  e  de  RuiEe,  par  I’Evsfciiw,  vol.  iv  p  4 1 5  — 42*-  L’Art  de  V 
Tol.  ii.  p- 
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[their  oppreffors  the  calamities,  under  which  they  e  h  a  p. 
finally  funk  (2). 

Animated  by  the  fortunate  iffue  of  his  late  enter-  155,. 
prize,  and  preceded  by  the  terror  which  that  im- 
iportant  acquifition  had  fpread  among  all  the  Tartar 
jtribes;  John  proceeded  to  undertake  the  conqueft 
of  the  kinsjdom  of  Aliracan.  It  was  effected  with 
as  much  facility,  as  the  fiege  of  Cafan  had  been 
difficult  and  laborious.  An  army  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  men,  provided  with  a  formidable  artillery, 
'defcended  the  river  Wolga,  and  found  Aftracan 
deferted  on  their  approach.  The  Khan  of  the 
Crimea  made  an  ineffedlual  attempt  to  prolong  the 
defliny  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  religion  of  Ma» 
hornet  :  he  was  vanquiflied  ;  and  the  Czar  returned 
to  Mofcow,  after  having  completely  deftroyed  the 
antient  grandeur  of  the  Tartar  nations  on  the  T3on 
and  the  Wolga,  which,  for  many  ages,  had  me¬ 
naced  the  independence  and  exiftcnce  of  Ruffia(3'). 

In  the  perufal  of  this  interefling  period  of  the  Muf- similarity 
covite  annals,  and  in  contemplating  the  expuliion, 

I  ^  ”  1-  covii.t,o 

jOr  reduction  or  the  tartars;  we  trace  the  lame  spaniiii 
caufes,  as  leading  to  fo  great  an  event,  and 
'behold  nearly  fimilar  confequences  arifing  from  it, 
with  thofe  that  accompanied  and  followed  the  ex- 
^pulfion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  under  Ferdinand 
'and  Ifabella.  In  both,  intefline  jealoufies,  and  a 
'difputed  title,  opened  the  way  to  their  deflruftion. 

Like  Ferdinand,  John  conftruded  a  temporary  city 
to  facilitate  the  capture  of  Cafan,  which  capital  was 
defended  with  the  fame  valour  as  Granada.  I'he 
^Mahometan  faith  was  alike  fubverted,  in  both  in¬ 
fiances,  by  the  Chriftian  ;  and,  from  thofe  memo¬ 
rable  epochas,  we  may  equally  date  the  rapid  political 


the  Muf. 
ite,  and 


/  (2)  LcOefque,  vol,  ii.  p.  42r— -  J4g, 

(3)  L’Art  dt  Verif.  vol.  ii.  p.  i22,  l.efvefque,  vol.  ii.  p.  449 — 433, 
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^  xvf  Spain,  and  of  Ruffia,  at  the  two  extre- 

»5,?4.  iss:.  It  is  not  without  fome  degree  of  admiration  and 
aftonifliment,  that,  after  viewing  the  progrefs  of  the 
Ruffian  arms  on  the  banks  of  the  Euxine  and 
Cafpian  Seas,  we  find  them  inftantly  transferred 
with  equal  fuccefs  to  the  Polar  regions,  and  occu¬ 
pied  againO;  the  Swedes  in  the  fixtieth  degree  of 
northern  latitude.  Guftavus  Vafa,  having  at  the 
Iblicitation  of  the  Poles,  invaded  Carelia,  in  viola- 
tion  of  the  truce  fubfifting  with  John,  w'as  worfted 
by  the  Mufeovites,  and  compelled  to  renew  the 
treaty  ;  while  the  Czar,  victorious  over  his  numc- ; 
rous  enemies,  already  prepared  to  improve  his  ad- ' 
vantages,  by  the  attack  and  fubjedion  of  Livo- 
John  Bafi-  nia  (4).  That  beautiful  and  fertile  province  was 
Ilill  fubject  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  when  the 
Livonia.  Ruffians  entered  it ;  and  having  captured  Narva, 
continued  their  progrefs,  which  was  marked  by  the 
moft  brutal  exceffes.  Furftemberg,  the  grand  maf- 
tcr  of  the  order,  having  been  taken  prifoner,  and 
conduded  to  Mofeow  ;  Kettler,  his  fiicceffor,  ter¬ 
rified  at  the  approach  of  the  Mufeovite  troops,  and 
incapable  of  reliftance,  haftened  to  reCgn  Livonia 
to  Sigifmunci  Auguftus,  king  of  Poland";  referving 
only  for  himfelf  the  two  duchies  of  Courland  and  ; 
Semigallia,  as  hereditary  fiefs  (5  ^  Far  from  ad-  : 
ducing  a  remedy,  the  refignation  made  by  Kettler, 
tended  rather  to  augment  the  calamities,  under  li 
which  the  Livonians  fuffered.  The  city  of  Revel, 
and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  province,  invoked, 
and  received  llie  protedion  of  Sweden  ;  while  Mag¬ 
nus,  duke  of  Molilein,  brother  to  Frederic  the  Se¬ 
cond,  king  of  Denmark,  purchafed  the  ifleof  Oefel, 
and  its  dependencies ;  by  means  of  which  he  hoped 

(4)  Pi;fiern'orf,  p.  izj.  LerTcfcpie.  vol.  ii.  p.  454 — 456. 
t5)  LelVv'ipifjVQj.  ii.  p.456 — 468, 
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to  attain  the  fovereignty  of  Livonia  itfelf  (6).  c  h^^p. 
Alternately  ravaged  by  thefe  four  contending 
powers,  that  unfortunate  country  was,  during 
number  of  years,  a  prey  to  calamities  of  every  committed 
kind  ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  period,  confiderably 

1.1  1  1  •  I  *  •  •  1  T  1  province. 

later  than  that  which  we  are  reviewing,  that  John 
Bafilowitz,  compelled  by  foreign  and  domeftic  Ioffes 
j  or  defeats,  confented  to  renounce  his  pretenfions, 
and  to  abandon  his  acquilitions  in  Livonia. 

This  part  of  his  reign  was  peculiarly  marked  by  >562, 1568. 

I  acts  of  cruelty  and  ferocity,  which  are,  in  a  great  of'JXn.  ” 
meafure,  unknown  to  the  hiftory  of  the  moft  bar¬ 
barous  nations  ;  and  the  parallel  of  which  can  only 
be  found  among  the  tyrants  of  antiquity.  In  read¬ 
ing  the  flagitious  enormities  of  John,  we  are  divided 
between  incredulity,  horror,  and  difguft,  while  we 
fee  the  crimes  of  thofe  monfters  who  infulted  and 
trampled  on  the  Roman  fenate  and  people,  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Mufcovite  prince.  His  ftern  and  fa- 
vage  temper  had,  during  many  years,  been  mol¬ 
lified  or  fubdued  by  the  virtues  of  the  Czarina  ; 
but,  her  death  withdrew  the  only  reftraint  which 
'  could  mitigate  its  fury.  After  affedling  a  fpecies  of  Wealth  and 
voluntary  abdication,  and  retiring  from  Mofcow 
for  a  coniiderable  time,  he  again  refumed  the  fu-  grod. 
preme  direction  of  public  affairs  ;  and,  irritated  at 
the  attachment  which  the  city  of  Novogrod  had 
manifefted  towards  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  exer- 
cifed  on  that  devoted  place,  an  atff  of  vengeance, 
that  may  vie  with  the  deftruction  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Alexandria,  by  Caracalla.  Novogrod,  fituate  on 
the  frontier  of  Mufcovy,  near  the  confines  of  Li¬ 
thuania  and  Livonia,  w'as  efteemed  the  moil  floti- 
riftiing  and  commercial  city  of  the  empire  ;  and 
after  Mofcow,  the  moft  populous.  It  had,  forages, 

(6)  Mallet,  vol.  V.  p.  49 — 37.  Celfius,  tome  i.  p.  185—188.  Lefvefcjue, 
vol.  ii.  p.  468,  469. 
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been  the  only  mart,  by  which  the  productions  of 
Europe  were  exchanged  for  the  commodities  of 
Ruffia  ;  and  its  antiquity  afcended  to  times  the  mofi: 
remote.  On  a  fufpicion,  which,  if  not  groundlefs,^ 
was  by  no  means  clearly  afcertained,  that  the  ci¬ 
tizens  had  held  a  treafonable  correfpondence  with 
the  Poles ;  the  Czar,  accompanied  by  his  eldeftfon, 
repaired  thither  in  perfon,  and  abandoned  them  to 
the  rage  of  his  guards  and  foldiery.  The  defence- 
lefs  and  unrefifting  inhabitants  were  maffacred,  or' 
precipitated  into  the  river,  in  crouds;  and  the; 
carnage  lalled  five  weeks,  without  intermiflion. 
was  not  an  impulfe  of  hidden  rage,  but,  of  deliberatej 
and  fyftematical  refentment,  w'hich  it  may  be  dif-H 
ficult  to  compare  with  any  event  in  modern  hiftory,| 
except  the  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  France,j 
acted  almoft  at  the  fame  time.  John  had  the  inhu¬ 
manity  to  caufe  the  ice  of  the  Volkhof,  on  whicli 
Novogrod  {lands,  to  be  broken,  in  order  to  drown 
the  victims  of  his  fury  ;  and  not  the  flighteft  at¬ 
tempt  at  refiftance,  appears  to  have  been  made,| 
during  the  continuance  of  fo  long  and  unprovoked 
a  {laughter.  The  city,  defolate  and  depopulated,! 
never  recovered  its  former  luftre,  and  has  gra-; 
dually  diminifhed  to  a  mean  and  infignificant  viM 

iagc  (7)-  .  ,  I 

After  this  fcene  of  horror,  we  might  natural! y| 
expect,  that  the  Czar,  fatiated  with  blood,  would) 
have,  at  leaft,  fufpended  his  further  violence  ;  but,j 
Mofcow  was  deftined  to  renew  the  fcene,  performed] 
at  Novogrod.  It  is  diificult  to  know,  whether  we,i 
ihould  moft  admire  the  filent  and  proftrate  fubmif- 
lion  of  a  whole  empire,  to  the  fanguinary  mandates,' 
of  fuch  a  tyrant ;  or,  moft  deteft  the  defpotifm,i; 
which  was  employed  only  for  the  purpofes  of  ex¬ 
termination.  The  ftate  of  degradation  and  abafe-| 

«  (7)  Lefvefqne,  vol,  li.  p.  478—483.  I.’Apt  de  Verif.  vol,  ii.  p.  122. 
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merit,  in  which  the  human  mind  was  funk  among  chap. 
a  people,  where  not  one  individual  was  found  to 
oppofe  or  arreft  the  vengeance  of  a  monfter,  armed  i57«»i5’;4 
jwith  fupreme  power,  is  not  the  leaft  wonderful 
objeft  of  reflexion  ;  and  flands  ftrikingly  oppofed 
!to  the  generous  and  elevated  charafler  of  antienc 
Greece,  or  Rome,  even  in  their  moft  depraved  and 
abject  condition.  The  Mufcovites  of  the  fixteenth 
•century,  by  the  teftimony  of  their  own  country. 

'men,  were  incapable  of  political  freedom,  deftitute 
•of  elevation  or  liberality,  and  oply  fenfible  to  inju¬ 
ries,  oppreflion,  and  tyranny.  It  is  more  in  the 
^genius  of  the  nation,  than  in  the  charad:er  of  the 
monarch,  that  we  are  to  feek  the  caufe  of  fo  many 
deliberate  acts  of  brutal  ferocity ;  and  if  the  in¬ 
tractable  or  debated  nature  of  the  people  cannot 
'extenuate  the  cruelties  of  their  fovereign,  it  may, 

^at  leaft,  explain  and  account  for  their  extent  and 
’magnitude.  In  perufing  the  defeription  of  the  exe- Executions 
-cutions  and  punifhments,  inflifted  by  the  Czar,  at^’^  Mofeowj 
‘Mofeow,  for  the  real,  or  fuppofed  defection  of  the 
’inhabitants  ;  we  may  conceive  ourfelves  tranfported 
to  the  moft  favage  countries  of  Africa,  or  America. 

‘John  was  not  merely  the  exterminator :  he  was 
‘likewife  the  executioner  of  his  own  people  j  and 
his  vengeance  feemed  to  delight  in  every  refine- 
(ment  of  cruelty,  by  which  their  fufFerings  were 
’heightened,  or  prolonged.  It  muft  be  admitted, 
that  if  thefe  continual  feenes  of  horror  could  not 
’fhake  the  foundations  of  his  authority,  or  awaken 
’to  refentment  a  nation  framed  for  flavery  ;  they 
yet  tended  to  diminifh  the  opulence,  commerce,  and 
’population  of  Mufeovy.  The  deftruedon  of  Novo- 
grod  was  a  fevere  and  irremediable  blow  to  the 
trade  of  all  the  weftern  provinces,  which  remained 
long  in  a  ftate  of  languor  and  decline  (8). 

(8)  Lefvefque,  voi.  ii.  p.  483 — 488, 
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xvn  **  Notwithftanding  the  barbarities  by  which  tbs' 
reign  of  John  Bafilowitz  is  polluted  and  deformed, 
1571,1574.  it  would  be  unjuft  not  to  recognize  with  the  ap- 
beTween^°"  which  they  demand,  his  enlarged  and  ex- 

John, and  panded  principles  of  government.  It  may  even  be 
FfA  alTerted  without  a  violation  of  truth,  that  he  bore, 
in  many  of  the  leading  features  which  characlerize 
his  adminiftration  and  policy,  as  well  as  in  the  fhades 
and  vices  of  his  private  conduct,  a  clofe  and  intimate 
refemblance  to  that  illuftrious  perfbn,  who  has 
merited  the  admiration  of  mankind,  beyond  any 
prince  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  on  whom, 
by  the  unanimous  confent  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  conferred  the  title  of  “  Great.”  Peter  the 
Firft  may  be  faid  only  to  have  matured  and  per- 
fected  the  plan,  which  was  conceived  and  com¬ 
menced  by  John.  The  fame  defire  to  reform  and 
-  ameliorate  the  barbarous  jurifprudence  of  the  nation  j 
the  fame  attention  to  encourage  commerce,  to  ani¬ 
mate  induftry,  and  to  open  fources  of  advantage  to 
their  fubjeds  5  fimilar  eftbrts  to  draw  foreigners  to 
the  capital,  and  to  humanize  the  Mufeovites,  by 
their  intercourfe  ;  equally  diftinguifti  the  two 
princes.  Military  difeipline,  and  the  formation  of 
a  powerful  body  of  regular  forces,  occupied  each, 
similavity  ^t  the  beginning  of  their  reigns.  Peter  did  not 
vLws^Lnd  more  paffionately  defire,  nor  anxioufly  profccute 
projefts.  conqueft  of  Livonia,  and  the  acquifition  of  a 

province,  which  might  facilitate  his  paflage  to  the 
Baltic,  than  did  John.  But,  the  circumftances 
were  more  favourable  to  Peter,  and  he  profited  of 
them  with  greater  dexterity,  than  his  predeceflTor. 
John  over-ran  and  defolated  Ingria,  Efthonia,  and 
Livonia:  Peter,  more  magnanimous,  wife,  and  for¬ 
tunate,  not  only  fubjecled,  but  retained  thofe  va¬ 
luable  countries,  and  tranfmitted  them  to  his  de- 
feendants.  In  all  points,  he  is  fuperior  to  John ; 
but,  in  none,  perhaps  more  fo,  than  in  the  circum- 
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ilance  of  his  being  born  in  a  period,  when  light  chap. 
and  fcience  were  generally  diffufed.  Europe,  in  the 
(ixteenth  century,  was  not  yet  polifhed,  nor  capable  1571, 1574- 
of  affording  to  a  barbarous  nation,  that  variety  of 
afliftance,  which  the  conclufion  of  the  feyenteenth, 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  offered, 
if  from  their  virtues  and  endowments,  vye  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  defeds  and  crimes  of  the  two  mo-  bknee  of 
narchs,  we  fhall  find  the  fimilarity  yet  more  flrik-^^*'" 
ing.  Peter,  like  John,  was  addicted  to  the  cha- 
racteriflic  vices  of  the  Mufeovites  ;  intoxication, 
brutality,  and  cruelty.  His  reign  and  life  afford 
too  many  proofs  of  this  melancholy  affertion  ;  and 
he  owned,  that  he  could  more  eafily  reform  his 
people,  than  himfelf.  Each,  in  their  paroxifms  of 
rage,  was  fanguinary  and  terrible  :  each,  even,  in 
thofe  moments  of  fury,  was  yet  capable  of  being 
foothed,  or  foftened,  by  their  wives.  In  one  cir- 
cumftance,  the  refemblance  is  ftill  clofer  ;  that  both 
fovereigns  put  to  death  their  fon  and  fucceffqr  j 
and  in  this  ad,  John,  who  inflided  a  wound,  in 
the  tranfports  of  his  anger,  which  proved  mortal ; 
feems  to  be  far  more  an  objed  pf  pardon  'and  com- 
paffion,  than  the  Czar,  Peter,  who  premeditated!^ 
ind  fyftematically  deprived  the  Czarowitz  of  his  life 
from  motives  rather  political,  than  perfonah 
There  is  no  period  of  the  Ruffian  hiftory,  anterior  1574. 
to  the  acceffion  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  merits  Ruffian^em- 
squal  attention  with  the  reign  of  John  Bafilowitz.  pir«* 

It  was  the  sera,  when  that  yall  empire  began  firft  to 
emerge  from  barbarifm  ;  and  the  troubles,  or  rather 
revolutions,  by  which  it  was  agitated  foon  after  his 
deceafe,  impeded,  and  retarded  its  advances  in 
power,  wealth,  and  civilization,  for  above  a  cen- 
:ury.  Under  John,  the  Ruffians  neither  enjoyed, 
lor,  perhaps,  even  afpired  to  poffefs  any  political 
eonflitution.  Never  was  defpotifm  more  unlimited,  Defpotinr. 
than  that  exercifed  by  him,  over  the  lives,  liberties,  czgVs' 

and 
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c  H^^p.  and  property  of  his  fubjects  ;  nor  was  any  order  of 
them  exempt  from  its  feverity.  He  united,  in  fome 
»574.  meafure,  the  pontifical  and  kingly  power,  in  his 
own  perfon  ;  and  even  the  veneration,  paid  to  the 
charafler  and  ofEce  of  the  Metropolitans  of  the 
Greek,  or  Ruffian  church,  impofed  no  reftraint  on 
his  arbitrary  dilpofition.  He  depofed,  imprifoned, 
and  condemned  them  at  pleafure,  with  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  ignominy  C  9).  The  nobility,  princes, 
and  even  the  perfons  allied  to  him  by  blood,  were 
equally  the  vidims  of  his  caprice,  rage,  or  appre- 
henfion.  Yet,  in  the  formation  of  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  empire,  he  affembled 
the  deputies  of  the  nobility,  demanded  their  ad¬ 
vice,  and  conformed  himfelf  to  it,  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  he  promulgated  (10).  We  cannot  en¬ 
tertain  a  very  exalted  idea  of  this  fyftem  of  jurif- 
prudence,  framed  in  1550,  when  we  find  that 
judicial  combats,  or  appeals  to  the  interpofition  of 
Heaven,  were  llill  permitted  by  it,  at  a  time  when 
thofe  inftitutions  of  barbarifm  were  either  abolifhed, 
or  fallen  into  difufe,  in  almofi:  all  the  other  llates  of 
Europe  (ri). 

scavenues.  It  was  as  difficult  to  affign  any  limit  to  the  reve¬ 
nues,  as  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Czar.  Befides 
the  immediate  domain  of  the  crown,  and  the  im-i 
pofitions  levied  from  the  people,  John  poflelTed  I 
modes  of  amaffing  wealth.  Confilcations 
were  a  principal  fource  ;  and  feveral  of  the  higheft 
clafs  of  the  nobility  were  feized,  and  put  to  death, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  vaft  eftates.  Numbers  of 
the  inferior  vaflals  were  commonly  implicated  in  the 
guilt,  and  fhared  the  fate  of  their  chief,  on  thef? 
occafions  (12).  Almoft  all  the  gold  and  filver, 
brought  into  his  dominions  by  trade,  was  gradually 

(9)  Lefvefqne,  vol.  iii.  p.  58,  jg.  (ii)  Lefvefque,  vol.  iii.  p.  46. 

(lO)  Ibid.  p.  45.  (12)  Ibid.  p.  60,  61. 
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‘drawn  into  the  treafury  of  John  ;  and  when  he  in-  c  h^a  p. 
Vaded  Livonia,  he  carried  off  every  thing  valuable, 
without  fparing  even  the  plate,- and  facred  orna-  1574. 
iments  of  the  churches.  The  ranfom  of  prifoners, 
tor  the  neceffary  difburfements  for  levying  foreign 
ftroops,  were  the  only  occahons  and  objects,  which 
induced  him  to  permit  the  diftribution  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  his  treafures.  Leather  money  was  ufed 
in  the  common  intcrcourfe  of  life,  by  the  inferior 
torders  of  the  people  (13).  The  Mufeovites  did  not  Military 
poffefs  a  hngle  fliip  of  war,  under  John  Bafilowitz  : 
it  was  referved  for  the  genius  of  Peter  the  Firft, 
lo  transfer  the  capital  from  Mofeow  to  the  banks  . 
of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  to  create  a  formidable 
navy.  Even  the  military  force  of  Ruffia,  in  1 574, 
however  fuperior  to  the  undifeiplined  and  tumul¬ 
tuary  aflemblage  of  vaffals,  which  conftituted  their 
armies  in  earlier  periods,  was  altogether  deficient 
in  the  knowledge  of  war.  The  fcience  of  fortifi- Artillery, 
cation,  and  the  art  of  attacking  or  defending  cities, 
was  ftill  lefs  cultivated  ;  but  in  paflive  and  invincible 
courage,  the  Ruffian  foldicr  ceded  to  none  (14). 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  cannon  were 
caft  at  Mofeow,  as  early  as  1482,  by  an  Italian  en¬ 
gineer,  named  Ariftoteli  de  Bologna,  under  the 
reign  of  Ivan  the  Thir^ ;  and  they  were  even  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  year,  againft  the  town  of  Felling, 
in  Livonia  ;  while  the  Swedes  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  ufe  of  artillery,  till  thirteen  years  afterwards,, 
about  1495  (i5)«  At  the  memorable fiege  of  Cafan, 
in  1552,  the  Czar’s  phyfician  aded  in  the  capacity 
of  principal  engineer,  and  prepared  the  mine,  by 
means  of  which  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  of 
the  city  ( 1 6).  After  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  the  ufe  of  cannon  became  general  among 

(15)  Lefvefque,  vol  ii,  p.  3^8. 

(i(5)  Ibid.  p.  444, 

the 


(13)  Lefvefque,  vol,  iii.  p.  6o,6l. 
^14)  Ibid,  p,  52'"54* 
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^  XAai  ^  northern  nations  :  at  the  capture  of  Narva,  by 

^  _« the  Mufcovites,  in  1558,  they  found  two  hundred 

1574-  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  of  different  fizes  and 
dimenfions,  in  the  place  ( 1 7). 

Commerce.  In  the  diftinguifhed  protedion  which  John  Bafi- 
lowitz  granted  to  commerce,  we  trace  the  extent  of 
his  views  for  augmenting  his  own  gfeatnefs,  and 
the  wealth  of  his  lubjecls.  No  foouer  had  he  gained 
polfeffion  of  Narva,  in  155S,  than  he  ufed  every 
means  to  draw  thither  the  trade  of  the  Baltic ;  and 
he  fucceeded  beyond  his  expectations.  The  Dutch, 
French,  and  Englifh,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Itubeck,  repaired  to  Narva,  notwithftanding  the 
prohibitions  iffued  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the 
Firft,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  grand  matter  of  the 
Navigation  Livonia  ( I  S).  Some  years  before  this 

jiorthcm  cvcnt,  in  1553,  the  Englitli  had  opened  a  new  and 
unknowm  channel  of  trade,  by  the  difcovery  of  a 
patfage  round  the  North  Cape,  to  the  Icy  Sea. 
They  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dwina, 
at  a  monattery,  named  St.  Nicholas,  not  far  from 
the  fpot  where  has  tince  been  conftruCted  the  city 
of  Archangel.  They  w'ere  conducted,  acrofs  Muf- 
covy,  to  the  capital,  and  treated  by  John  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  attention  (19);'  In  1554,  two  more 
Englifh  veffels  attempted  the  fame  ' voyage ;  but, 
being  furrounded  by  the  ice,  could  not  reach  their 
deftinatio'n.  The  crews  periflied  by  the  feverity  of 
the  climate  ;  and  when  the  Ihips  were  defcried  by 
the  Ruffians,  no  perfon  remained  afive.  Yet,  to  the 
honour  of  their  national  character,  a  faithful  account 
was  rendered,  of  all  the  merchandize,  or  effeCts, 
contained  on  board  the  veffels.  The  Czar,  anxious 
to  cultivate  a  connexion  with  England,  fent  an 
embaffy  to  Mary,  who  then  filled  the  throne  (20}. 

(I'y')  I.efvefqiie,  vol.  ii.  p.  462. 

(18)  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p. /iq. 


(19)  Lefvefque,  v,ol.  iii  p,  47,  48. 

{ 2c)  Idem,  ibid. 
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le  even  entered  into  clofer  ties  of  amity,  private  chap. 
ind  political,  with  her  fucceflbr,  Elizabeth  ;  and 
he  two  fovereigns  ftipulatcd  to  grant  each  other  a  1574. 
hutual  afylum  in  their  refpedive  dominions,  in  cafe  ^eenjolir, 
)f  neceflity.  The  Englifh  queen  obtained  from  her  and  Elba-  ’ 
sew  ally,  an  exclufive  patent,  in  favour  of  her 
hbjects,  for  the  whole  trade  of  Mufcovy,  which, 
jefore  1570,  began  to  encreafe  very  rapidly.  The 
Ilzar  did  not  hefitate  to  demand  an  Engiiflr  lady  in 
carriage,  in  order  ftill  more  to  cement  the  union  ; 
md  Elizabeth  meant  to  have  felecled  the  Lady  Anne 
ifaftings,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  for 
the  future  Czarina:  but,  juftly  terrified  at  the  cha- 
racier  of  the  Mufcovite  lover,  and  at  the  aipcounts 
which  flae  had  received  of  the  barbarifm  of  his 
:6untry  and  iubjeds,  flie  declined  the  dangerous 
lionour  of  reigning  in  Ruffia  (21). 

Aduated  by  rivality  and  jealoufy,  at  the  progrefs 
which  John  Bafilowitz  made  towards  eftablifliing  a 
commercial  intercourfe  with  the  European  nations, 
by  means  of  Archangel ;  Guftavus  Vafa  attempted 
to  impede  its  further  advance.  He  endeavoured  to 
infpire  the  court  of  Copenhagen  with  apprchenfi-. 
ons ;  and  he  remonilrated  with  the  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but,  equally  without  effed.  Elizabeth  pro- 
mifed  to  prevent  her  people  from  felling  arms  to  the 
Ruffians  ;  but,  fhe  refufed  to  limit  them  upon  any 
other  article,  or  objed:  of  commerce  (22).  Not-impesi. 
v;ithftanding  the  anxiety,  evinced  by  John,  to  fa- 
cilitate  and  to  augment  the  trade  of  Mufcovy,  itMufcoV 
lay  under  numerous  impediments,  refulting  from 
the  barbarous  cuftoms  and  prejudices  of  the  age, 
or  country.  No  foreigners,  except  Poles  and  Li¬ 
thuanians,  were  allowed  to  vifit  Mofcow,  for  the 
purpofe  of  carrying  on  their  mercantile  tranfadions; 
by  which  injudicious  prohibition,  the  advantages 


(21)  Camden’s  Life  of  Eluab.  p.  408,  and  418,  and  p.  401 

(22)  Lefvefque,  p,  48, 49.  ^  .  P  493 
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CHAP,  obvioufly  refulting  from  a  concurrence  of  dealers, 

^  ^^3  facrificed.  The  Czar  pretended  and  enforced 
1574.  a  right  of  pre-emption  for  himfelf,  which  was  highly 
vexatious  and  inimical  to  the  genius  of  commerce. 
Above  all,  his  inhuman  treatment  of  Novogrod, 
and  the  confequent  decline  of  that  opulent  and  in- 
duftrious  city,  produced  effedfcs  the  moll  ruinous  to 
his  own  projeds  (23)- 

Every  article  of  elegance  or  luxury,  known  in. 
RulTia  during  the  fixteenth  century,  was  imported 
from  ftrangers.  Their  own  manufa^ures  were  few, 
rude,  and  homely.  Coarfe  cloth,  linen,  and  lea¬ 
ther,  were  fabricated,  or  prepared,  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  Ikill ;  and  the  number  of  their  exports  was 
far  more  con fider able,  than  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe, 
from  the  ftate  of  depreflion,  or  barbarifm  in  which 
the  nation  remained.  Furs,  wax,  fait,  iron,  timber, 
and  even  corn,  were  largely  exported  to  moft  of  the 
European  kingdoms,  under  the  reign  of  John  (24}. 
Befides  thefe  objeas,  a  great  and  important  traffic 
was  carried  on  from  the  interior  provinces,  with 
the  Tartar  nations,  and  even  with  Bocharia  and 
Perfia.  Caravans  arrived  frequently  in  the  capital ' 
of  Ruffia,  from  all  the  provinces  to  the  fouth  and 
Confiagra-  eaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  (25).  Molcow  was  almoRj 
entirely  conftru6led  of  wood,  and  confequently 
fubjea  to  continual,  and  almoft  deftruftive  ravages 
by  fire.  In  1547,  two  fucceffive  conflagrations  laid 
it  in  alhes  :  the  palace  of  the  Czars  ;  the  Bazar,  or 
aflemblage  of  fhops,  which,  as  in  all  Afiatic  towns, 
were  contiguous  and  collefted  in  one  place ;  together 
with  every  edifice  of  confequence,  fliared  the  gene¬ 
ral  ruin.  Near  two  thoufand  perfons  were  fuppofed 
to  have  periftied  in  the  flames  (26  '.  A  ftill  greater 
calamity  befel  Mofcow  in.  1571  j  st  the  precife  timCj 


(23)  Lefvefque,  p.  98,  99.  (24)  Ibid.  p.  49)  S®> 

(25)  Lefvefque,  vol.  iii.  p.  50,  51,  and  p.  100. 

^26j  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  412—414. 
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♦hen  John  was  preparing  to  march  into  Livonia,  chap. 
The  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  inftigated  by  the  king  ^ 
of  Poland,  made  an  irruption  into  Mufcovy,  pene-  1574. 
trated  to  the  capital,  and  fet  fire  to  the  fuburbs.  A 
high  wind  aiding  the  flames,  they  gained  the  powder 
magazine,  which  blew  up,  and  involved  in  its  de- 
ftru^ion  a  great  part  of  the  city.  Seventy  thou- 
fand  people,  of  both  fexes,  were  maflacred  oj  burnt 
in  this  expedition  of  the  Tartars  (27). 

Some  conveniencies  were,  notwithftanding,  an-Modeof 
nexed  to  the  mode  of  building  with  wood,  which 

,  ,  ,  •  .  1  Tr  n  towns  With 

counterbalanced,  in  certain  caies,  the  dilalters  to  wood, 
which  it  was  liable.  The  eafe  and  expedition,  with 
which  not  only  houfes  and  palaces,  but  even  towns- 
were  raifed,  excite  admiration.  The  moft  extra¬ 
ordinary  inftance  of  this  invention,  was  exhibited 
by  order  of  the  Czar,  in  1551,  before  the  famous 
fiege  of  Cafan.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  approaches 
to  the  city,  he  took  poflefllon  of  a  fpot,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  five  leagues  from  it,  where  the  river  Sviaga 
falls  into  the  Wolga.  Having  caufed  a  number  of 
trees  to  be  prepared  for  building,  and  tranfported 
by  water  to  the  place,  he  arrived,  unmolefted,  and 
began  inftantly  to  fabricate  a  town.  So  dextrous 
were  the  workmen,  and  fuch  incredible  celerity 
was  exerted,  that  in  4  month,  a  wooden  city  was 
completely  finilhed,  A  principal  church,  fix  infe¬ 
rior,  or  fmaller  ones,  and  a  monaftery,  were  in¬ 
cluded  within  its  limits.  Noblemen,  merchants, 
and  perfons  of  every  rank,  raifed  houfes  at  their 
own  expence.  The  place,  named  Sviasjk,  was  ofsvksjk. 
a  very  confiderable  fize  j  and  contributed  eminently, 
by  the  accommodation  which  it  afforded  the  Ruffian 
army,  to  the  profperous  conclufionof  the  enterprize 
againft  Cafan  (28 ). 

(27)  L’Art  de  Vetif.  vol.  ii.  p.  122.  liefvefque,  vol.  ii.  p<  492,  493. 

(aS)  Lefvefque,  vol  ii.  p.  439, 430. 
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CHAP.  Before  the  year  1 500,  Ivan  the  Third,  great  princtf 
of  Mufcovy,  had  already  endeavoured,  not  without 
is-jA  fuccefs,  to  attract  ftrangers,  artifts,  and  workmen 
of  various  defcriptions,  to  Mofcow.  Several  Italians 
to  fotaign  of  talcnts,  induccd  by  the  hopes  ot  reward  and 
encouragement,  had  vilited  that  remote  and  barba¬ 
rous  metropolis  ( 29).  But,  John  Bafilowitz  made 
far  greater  efforts  to  introduce  arts,  manufactures, 
and  civilization,  among  his  fubjects.  He-  allured 
perfons  from  England ;  with  which  country,  during 
his  whole  reign,  he  appears  to  have  maintained  a 
clofe  communication.  A  colony,  of  near  three  hun¬ 
dred  manufacturers,  alfembled  from  the  different 
itates  of  Europe,  and  which  was  ready  to  embark 
from  Lubeck,  for  Narva,  was  prevented  by  the  Li- 
Artof  vonians  (30).  To  John,  is  due  the  introduction  of 
printing,  of  printing  into  Mufeox’y.  Impelled  rather 

by  motives  of  devotion,  than  from  the  defire  of 
propagating  knowledge,  he  rendered  this  ferviefe  to 
his  people.  The  clergy  v/ere  funk  in  the  moft  pro- 
found  ignorance  ;  and  it  is  afferted  by  contemporary 
authors,  that  in  the  vaft  extent  of  John’s  dominions, 
only  three  ecclefiaftics  underftood  the  Latin  language. 
A  circumftance  ftill  more  fingular,  among  a  people, 
and  in  a  church,  which  obferved  the  Greek  ritual, 
is,  that  not  a  fingle  prieft  could  read  or  comprehend 
Greek  (31).  The  firft  work,  printed  by  order  of 
the  Czar,  under  the  infpeclion  of  a  Ruffian  deacon, 
w'as  a  tranflation  of  the  Acls  and  Epiftles  of  the 
Apoftles.  It  was  begun  in  April,  1563,  and  was 
near  a  year  in  the  prefs  j  not  being  finifhed  before 
March,  1564  (32). 

Toleration  Such  was  the  detcftation  in  which  the  Romifh 
♦f  the  Czar- j^g  Mufcovitcs,  that  they  con¬ 
ceived  themfelves  to  be  polluted  by  any  intercourfe 

(29)  I.efvefqne,  vol.ii.  p.  3S3r  (sO  LefTefque,  to!,  iii.  p.  S6. 

(50)  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p  47,  and  p.  54,  55.  (ji)  Ihid.  p,  $6. 
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with  perfons  who  held  that  faith ;  and  even  the  chap. 
Czars,  when  they  gave  audience  to  ambafladors,  in  ,  j 
which  ceremony  they  prefented  the  hand,  always  1574. 
waflied  it,  immediately  afterwards,  in  a  golden 
bafon  (33).  Yet,  motives  of  policy  rendered  John 
Bafilowitz  tolerant ;  and  in  order  to  induce  fo^ 
reigners  to  repair  to  Mofcow,  liberty  of  confcience 
was  granted,  in  its  fulleft  extent :  the  Lutheran 
merchants,  fettled  in  that  metropolis,  poffeffed  two 
churches  (34). 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Mufeovy,  under  John,  Manners, 
it  only  remains  to  fay  a  few  words  on  the  general 
manners  of  the  people.  They  were  fimple,  rude, 
and  partook  more  of  Afiatic,  than  European  cuf- 
toms.  A  fervility,  and  even  paffive  refignation  to 
the  orders  of  the  fovereign,  however  unjuft,  cruel, 
or  abfurd,  charaderifed  every  clafs,  from  the  prince 
to  the  meaneft  of  his  vaflals.  We  can,  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  conteive,  or  credit  the  extent  of  this  fub- 
miffion  ;  which  debafed  and  diffionoured  the  nation 
(^35).  The  fame  defpotifm,  brutality,  and  triumph 
of  the  ftrong  over  the  weak,  pervaded  private  life. 

All  the  refinements,  which  humanize  and  foften 
the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes,  were  unknown.  Vio¬ 
lence,  and  blows,  operated  more  than  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  generofity,  or  the  emotions  of  tendernefs. 

The  power  of  fathers  over  their  children  had  hardly 
any  limit :  not  only  they  could  infli<ft  upon  their 
unfortunate  offspring,  corporal  chaftifement  of  the 
fevereft  kind ;  but,  they  even  poffeffed  a  right  of 
felling  them  four  times.  Women,  fccluded  from 
converfation  or  fociety,  were,  if  poffible,  more  ri- 
goroufly,  or  ignominioufly  treated.  The  antient 
laws  did  not  even  fpecify  or  decree  any  puniffiment 
for  a  hufband  who  murdered  his  wife  j  fo  abfolute 

{33)  Lefvefque,  vo).  iii  p,  57.  (35)  Lefvefqiie,  vol.  iii.  p.  58—61. 

(34)  Ibid,  p.  57. 
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CHAP,  was  their  dominion,  and  fo  uncontrouled  their  an* 
thority,  in  all  domeftic  tranfaclions  (36). 

X574,  Divorces  were  only  permitted,  according  to  the 
Divorces,  yules  of  the  Greek  church,  in  cafe  the  hufband,  or 
wife,  lliould  voluntarily  embrace  a  monaftic  pro* 
feffion.  But,  the  Czars,  accuftomed  to  trample  on 
all  inftitutions,  civil  or  moral,  did  not  refped  the 
ties  of  marriage,  nor  regard  them  as  facred  and 
binding.  Bafil  the  Fourth,  Father  of  John,  dif* 
gufted  with  the  Czarina,  on  account  of  her  fterility, 
repudiated  her,  in  1525  ;  and  not  fatisfied  with  this 
act  of  injuftice,  he  baniflied  her  to  Kargapol,  a  town 
little  more  than  two  degrees  removed  from  the 
Arctic  circle,  where  flie  was  treated  with  extreme 
feverity  (37).  John  Bafiiowitz,  his  fon,  furpaffed 
him  in  this  refpect.  He  had,  fucceffively,  according 
to  the  teftimony  of  foreigners,  no  lefs  a  number  of' 
v.’ives  than  feven  :  the  Ruffians  limit  them  to  five  j 
two  of  whom  he  compelled  to  retire  into  con* 
vents  (38). 

Condition  The  condition  of  the  Ruffian  peafants,  though 
abject,  w^as  diftinct  from  flavery.  They  could  even 
quit  the  eftate  of  their  lord,  and  engage  in  any 
occupation,  or  enter  into  a  new  fervice,  at  their  plea~ 
fure  ;  but,  they  felt  fo  little  either  the  dignity,  or 
the  charms  of  freedom,  that  they  w^ere  accuftomed 
to  fell  themfelves,  and  voluntarily  to  renounce  the 
prerogative  of  liberty  (39).  Slaves,  in  the  ftrid 
and  literal  acceptation  of  the  term,  w^ere  unknown,, 
except  captives,  taken  in  war ;  more  particularly, 
Tartars  and  Coflacks,  w'ho  ufually  w^ere  afffanchifed 
Treatmeot  at  the  death  of  their  mafters  (40''.  We  may  form 
of  captive;,  qP  barbarous  practice  of  the  Mufco- 

vites,  when  engaged  in  hoftilities,  by  their  treatment 
of  the  prifoners,  made  at  the  battle  of  Wyburg  in 

{3!)  Lefvefque,  vol.  iii.  p.  Si— 83.  (39)  l.efvefqGe.vol.  iii.  p.  89, 90. 

(3-)  ibid.  Toi.  ii  p.  587.  (40)  Ibid.  p.  89  90. 

^38;  loid.  vol.  iii.  p.  44. 
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Carelia,  gained  by  prince  Paletikoi  over  the  Swedes,  chap. 
in  1 550.  So  great  a  number  of  foldiers,  peafants, 
women,  and  children,  fell  into  their  hands,  that 
the  conquerors  difpofed  of  them  at  the  vileft  prices. 

The  young  women,  as  miniflering  to  the  pleafures 
of  the  Ruffian  troops,  were  eftimated  at  a  higher 
fum,  than  the  males  (41). 

The  dwellings  of  the  fuperior  clafles,  and  even  Comenic 
the  palaces  of  the  fovereign  himfelf,  were  not  only  architea«rc 
rude  in  their  conftrudion,  compofed  of  wood,  and 
deftitute  of  elegance  j  but,  they  wanted  many  ac¬ 
commodations  of  ordinary  convenience.  Chairs, 
an  article,  become  fo  general  in  the  prefent  age, 
were  totally  unknown,  under  John.  Benches  fup- 
plied  their  place,  fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  were  very  commonly  ufed  as  beds. 

The  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  feverity  of  the  cold,  ' 
during  many  months  of  the  year,  compelled  the 
Mufcovites  to  adapt  their  architedure  to  thefe  cir- 
cumftances.  The  windows  were  very  fmall,  and  the 
{doors  fo  low,  that  in  order  to  enter  them,  it  was 
neceffary  to  ftoop  confiderably.  Like  the  Afiatics, 
jthe  men  occupied  the  front  of  the  houfe,  while  the 
women  were  confined  in  the  moll  retired  chambers 
[Of  the  building  (42). 

(4t)  I.efvefque,  vel.  ii,  p.  45Sj456-  (4*)  Lefvefque,  vol.  iii.  p.  80)  8i. 
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Survey  of  the  hiftory  cf  Poland,  from  the  elevation  oj 
the  family  of  fagellon.— Reign  f  Sigifmund  the  Pirji, 
— Decline  of  the  order  of  the  Teutonic  knights.-^ 
Secularization  of  Prujfta. — Accejfon  of  Sigifnund^ 
Augujius.—Cejfion  of  Livonia  to  Poland. — Death  ot 
Sigifmund  Augujius. — Interregnum. — Intrigues  pre\ 
ceding  the  eledion  of  Hejiry,  duke  of  Anjou,  to  thi 
Polifh  crown. — Limitations  impofed  on  his  power.— ^ 
Arrival,  and  coronation  of  Henry. — His  flight.—^ 
Reflexions  on  the  Polifh  hiftory,  and  form  of  govern'^ 
ment. — Weaknefs  of  the  crown. — Power  and  privi\ 
leges  of  the  nobility. — Anarchy,  and  diforders.—> 
Slender  revenues. — Military  forces. — Feftivities. — 
Commerce. — Plans  for  navigating  the  Black  Sea.—^ 
Barbarifm  of  the  people. — Magnficence  of  the  highe^ 

orders - Letters. — Religion. — Vices  of  the  conflitm 

iion,  and  mode  of  eledion. 

The  Polifli  kings,  of  the  race  of  the  Piafts,  whc 
had  governed  that  country,  for  feveral  ages 
f  having  become  extinct  in  the  perfon  of  Louis,  kins 
of  Hungary  and  Poland,  towards  the  conclufion  o' 
’  the  founeenth  century  ;  after  fome  years  of  inter 
regnum,  Jagellon,  great  duke  of  Lithuania,  wa. 
elected  to  fill  the  throne,  and  became  the  founde: 
of  a  new  dynafty  of  princes.  It  is  a  circumftanci 
equally  curious  and  authentic,  that,  at  the  perio( 
of  bis  elevation,  when  more  than  a  thoufand  year 
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had  elapfed,  fince  the  complete  triumph  of  theCH^AP. 
chriflian  religion  over  the  fuperftitions  of  antiquity  ;  J,— y-o 
and  when  almoft  all  the  other  flates  of  Europe  had 
embraced  the  fame  faith  for  many  centuries  ;  the  the  Lithu* 
Lithuanians  alone  hill  remained  in  the  practice  of 
the  groffeft  idolatry.  All  the  objects  of  veneration, 
facred  among  their  Scythian  anceftors,  were  ftill 
retained,  and  regarded  as  divinities.  The  element 
of  fire,  thunder,  and  m.any  inanimate  objefts  ;  but, 
peculiarly,  ferpents  of  every  fpecies,  received  reli¬ 
gious  honours :  the  cock  was  oflered  to  thefe  rep¬ 
tiles,  as  the  mofi;  acceptable  facrifice,  accompanied 
with  libations  of  milk  ;  and  captives,  taken  in  war, 
were  frequently,  burnt  alive,  as  propitiatory  vidlims, 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  their  offended  gods(i). 

Actuated  by  ambition,  Jagellon  not  only  renounced  1386,1503. 
the  errors  in  which  he  had  himfelf  been  educated  : 
he,  likewife,  induced,  or  compelled,  his  fubjecls  to 
follow  his  example  ,  and  he  became  the  apoftle,  as 
well  as  the  legiflator  of  the  Lithuanians  (2 ).  That  i.ntroouai- 
.barbarous  people,  aiTembled  in  multitudes,  werc^j^iaT 
.admitted,  the  laft  of  the  European  nations,  into  reiigion. 
,the  chriffian  communion  :  but,  as  their  numbers 
, rendered  it  impoffible,  or  tedious  to  baptife  them 
-individually  ;  they  were  divided  into  diffincl  troops, 
and  received  the  facrament  of  baptifm  by  afperfion, 
under  one  chriffian  denomination,  according  to  the 
different  fexes  (3).  The  kingdom  which  Jagellon  , 
had  acquired,  he  tranfmitted,  to  his  defeendants. 
Ladiflaus,  his  eldeff;  (bn,  a  prince,  who  manife.fted 
the  moft  elevated  difpofftion,  w’as  killed,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  his  life,  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Varna,  grained  by  Amurath  the  Second,  emperor 
of  the  Turks ;  but,  the  family  of  the  Lithuanian 
kings  continued  to  reign  in  Poland. 

(1)  Solignac,  Hlfioiie  de  la  Pologne,  vol.  ill.  p.  245,  246.  Note. 


(2)  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  246,  247. 


(3)  L’Art  de  Verif.  vol.  ii.  p.  7*- 
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CHAP.  Sigifinund  the  Firil,  acceded  tc  the  throne,  foon) 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  at  the| 
7508,1515.  when  the  aniinchty  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  anc^ 

Reign  of  Francis  the  Firft,  invoivecL  Europe  in  long  and  per. 

petuai  wars.  From  any  active,  or  effectual  paruci-; 
pation  in  thefe  quarrels,  Sigifmund  was,  in  a  great 
meafure,  precluded,  by  his  remote  fituaiion  ;  which 
rendered  him  much  more  deeply  interefted  in  tha 
events,  or  policy,  of  his  northern  and  eafteni 
neighbours,  the  Ruffians,  the  Teutonic  knight^ 
and  the  Ottoman  fuitans.  In  the  firft  years  of  hii 
reign,  Bafd  the  Fourth,  great  duke  of  Mufeov}^ 
obtained  repeated  advantages  over  the  Poles,  defo 
lated  Lithuania,  and  reduced  to  his  obedience  thi 
two  important  cities  of  Plefkow  and  Smolenfka 
Power,  and  with  their  dependent  provinces  (4).  But,  thj 
extenfivc  tj-anfaction,  that  has  rendered  the  reign  of  SigifmunI 

doiniriions  .i  -  i  r  -n  ^  J  U:..' 

efthe  memorable  in  the  liutory  or  Europe,  and  wnio 
kni'-'hts'^  in  its  effects  is  ftill  powerfully  felt  after  near  thre 
centuries,  was  the  fecularization  of  the  duchy  q 
Pruffia,  in  the  perfon  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
The  Teutonic  knights,  by  a  feries  of  military  ej 
ploits,  had  gradually  eftablifhed  their  empire,  ove 
Ibme  of  the  richeft  and  moft  commercial  ^rovincf 
of  the  north.  From  the  frontiers  of  Brandenbur 
and  Pomerania,  they  had  fubjecled  all  the  countri| 
vrhich  fkirt  the  fouthern  fhore  of  the  Baltic,  to 
borders  of  Ingria,  and  the  gulf  of  Finland.  Th4 
power  and  revenues  had  enabled  them,  not  only  I 
defend,  but,  to  augment  their  extenfive  dominion 
Frequently  engaged  in  hoftiiities  with  Poland,  the 
had  more  than  once  nearly  reduced  Lithuania  ;  bii 
vanquifhed  by  Cafimir  the  Fourth,  and  obliged 
demand  peace  on  humiliating  conditions,  they  !'■ 
ceded  the  duchy  eff  PomerelHa,  the  fertile  diftrie 
along  the  river  Viftula,  and  even  the  city  of  l\f 

(4)  Lefvefquc,  vcl.  li.  t.  370—574.  Solignac,  vol.  iv.  p.  357—541- 
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rienbu  rg  itfLif,  the  refidence  of  the  grand  mafter,  c  h  a  p. 
in  order  to  ohiaia  it  from  that  prince.  The  eahern 
divilion  of  PruiTta,  th'=’y  were  only  permitted  to  re- 1533, 1513. 
tain,  as  a  fief,  for  which  every  fuccedivc  chief  of  the 
order  was  bound  to  do  homage  in  perfon,  to  the 
kings  of  Poland  (5).  It  is  proper  that  hillory  fliould  Cevafiatioa 
commemorate,  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  ravages 
and  devaftatlons  of  war,  that  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  tones, 
twelve  years,  above  three  hundred  thoufand  per- 
fons,  bearing  arms,  had  peiifned,  befides  a  ftill 
greater  num.ber  of  peafants  ;  and  that  of  more  than 
twenty-one  tlioufand  villages,  which  Pruffia  had 
contained  at  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  only 
three  thoufand  and  thirteen  efcaped  dellruclion  by 
the  flames  (6). 

From  this  period,  the  power  of  the  Teutonic  Decline  of 
knights  continued  rapidly  to  decline,  notwithftand-  Sc 
ing  the  repeated  eflbrts  made  by  them,  to  recover 
their  difmembered  provinces,  and  to  fliake  off  their 
dependence  on  the  Polifli  crown.  Albert  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  who  defeended  from  a  collateral  branch  of 
the  electoral  family,  was  chofen  grand  maker,  foon 
after  the  acceflion  of  Sigifmund,  and  became  one 
of  the  earliefc  converts  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 

After  having,  like  his  predeceflbrs,  maintained  an  . 
unequal  contefl  againfl  the  king  of  Poland,  he  ter¬ 
minated  all  further  difputes  by  a  treaty,  in  which  he 
facrificed  the  interefts  and  exiftence  of  the  order 
itfelf  which  he  comm.anded,  to  motives  of  perfonal 
ambition  and  aggrandizement.  Sigifnmnd  con- secuiaiiza. 
lented,  that  the  duchy  of  Pruflia  fliould  be  converted 
into  an  hereditary  fief,  revei  tible  to  the  Republic  * 

of  Poland,  in  cafe  of  the  failure  of  Albert’s  pofterity, 
and  tharof  his  brothers.  By  this  agreement,  which  1525. 
was-  carried  into  immediate  execution,  Albert  be¬ 
came,  from  the  elective  head  of  a  military  order  of 

(5)  Sclignac,  vol.  iv,  p,  i36,  187. 

•  O  O  2 


(6)  Ibid,  p,  187,  188. 
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CHAP.  Rnights,  the  fovereign  of  a  confiderable  and  opulent 
province,  which  defcended  to  his  fon  ;  and  by  the 
JS2S.  failure  of  his  immediate  defcendants,  was,  in  the  en- 
fuing  century,  united  to  the  other  dominions  of  the 
houfe  of  Brandenburg  (7). 

1516, 1548.  If  Sigifmund  the  Firft  has  been  defervedly  efteem- 
PoS  ed  one  of  the  mod  iliuftrious  princes  who  has  reigned 
under  sigif-  jn  Poland,  his  reputation  was  due,  noL  to  the 
foreign  acquifitions  by  which  he  augmented  ^the 
Republic  ;  but,  to  the  vigour  of  his  adminiftration, 
and  to  the  internal  tranquillity,  enjoyed  under  his 
government.  Equally  courted  by  France,  and  by 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  heobferved  a  wife  neutrality  ; 
and  refufed  to  take  any  part  in  the  civil,  or  reli¬ 
gious  quarrels,  by  which  the  German  empire  was 
'  agitated  and  defolated.  Yet^  zealoufly  attached  to 

the  catholic  faith,  and  an  enemy  to  all  innovations 
in  religion,  he  fteadily  repreffed  every  attempt  to 
e-Ilablilli,  or  to  introduce,  among  his  Tubjecfs,  the 
Lutheran,  or  Calvinift  dodrines.  The  city  of 
Dantzic  having  thrown  off  its  allegiance,  and  openly 
renounced  the  R.omifh  vvorfhip  j  he  had  no  fboner 
terminated  the  war  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
with  the  Teutonic  knights,  than  he  repaired  thither 
in  perfon  ;  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  the- 
obedience  of  Poland ;  infiided  capital  punilhraenti 
on  the  leader's  of  the  fedition,  and  reinftated  the3 
Terminal!-  ecclefiaftics  in  their  offices  and  dignities  (8).  Ths! 
termination  of  his  life,  was  marked  by  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  national  profperity.  While,  on  one 
hand,  he  maintained  peace  with  Mufeovy,  on  thei) 
other,  he  repelled  an  irruption  of  the  Walachians,, 
who  had  invaded  the  province  of  Podolia.  The 
eleclion  of  his  only  fon,  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  to  the 
fucceffion,'in  contradiclion  to  the  jealous  reludance 
conftantly  manifelled  by  the  Poles,  who  flill 


(7)  Solisnac,  Tol.  ir.  p.  399— 401. 


(8)  Ibid.  p.  403,  4'"4- 
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garded  the  throne  as  eleclive,  and  not  hereditary  ; 
left  him  without  anxiety,  on  that  fut)je(5t.  ^  Sinking 
in  years,  but,  exempt  from  alt  the  infirmities  wnich  i543* 
ufuaily  accompany  old  age  ;  he  was  occupied  in  the 
moft  enlightened  and  beneficial  exertions  to  intro¬ 
duce  arts,  civilization,  and  knowledge,  amdng  his 
rude  and  uncultivated  fubjedts.  ■  Superior  to  the 
illufions,  or  profpecls  of  ambition,  he  refufed,  fuc- 
cefiively,  the  crown  of  Sweden,  and  thofe  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bohemia,  which  were  tendered  him  ;  and 
attentive  only  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  on 
a  king  of  Poland,  he  was  repaid  by  the  grateful 
affection  and  refpect  of  every ’"order  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  (g). 

The  reign  of  Sigirmun^J  Auguftus  opened  a  very  1548.1551- 
different  feene,  and  was  alternately  agitated  by  do- 
xneftic  diffenfions,  and  by  foreign  wars.  His  in-  Auguftus. 
furmountabie  pallion  for  a  Poliffi  lady,  of  the  family 
of  Radzivil,  whom  he  had  privately  married  before 
his  father’s  deceafe  ;  and  the  generous,  but  impru¬ 
dent  obftinacy,  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  ma¬ 
trimonial  engagement,  in  defiance  of  the  entreaties, 
expoftulations,  and  even  menaces  of  the  Poliffi 
nobility  ;  had  nearly  precipitated  him  from  the 
throne.  It  required  the  utmoft  addrefs,  as  well  as 
firmnefs,  to  avert  the  danger,  and  to  place  the  ^ 
crown  on  the  head  of  a  perfon,  whom  the  nation 
feemed  unanimous  in  refuilng  to  acknowledge  as 
their  queen  (10).  The  troubles,  occafioned  by.  the  1552. 
progrefs  of  Lutheranifm,  which  had  been  zealoufly 
propagated,  and  univerfally  diffufed  throughout  the 
kingdom  ;  were  encreafed  by  the  zeal  of  the  Poliffi 
ecclefiaftics.  Widely  different  in  this  refpecl,  from  His  con- 
his  predeceffor,  Sigifmund  Auguftus  indirecdly  en- 
couraged,  and,  on  many  occafions,  openly  protected  proteftaatj. 

(9)  L’Art  de  Veiif.  vol.  ii,  p.  73-  Solignac,  voi,  tv,  p,  419—450.  ^ 

(to)  Solignac,  vol.  v.  p.  5 — 26,  and  p.  35 — 38. 
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c  K  A  p.  the  prcteftants  ;  whofe  tenets,  if  he  had  not  adopted, 
he  wae  at  leaft  fuppofed  to  regard  with  preclileclion 
1 553.  and  complacency.  After  long  hcfitation,  he,  not- 
wnthftanding;  declared  hirnfelf  for  the  catholic  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  authorized  the  oifliops  to  proceed  to 
extremities  againfr  herefy  :  but,  the  Poles,  accuf- 
tomed  to  treat  the  royal  authority  with  difrefpedf, 
and  infolent  from  their  numbers,  repelled  every 
attempt,  and  even  intimidated  the  clergy  from 
proceeding  to  further  ads  of  violence  and  perfe- 
cution(ii}. 

J5?3,  «56i.  Livonia,  at  this  period,  began  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention  of  the  king,  and  demanded  the  moil  vigo- 
rous  interpofition  of  Poland.  The  'Peutomc  knights, 
who  had  continued  to  fubiife  in  that  province,  and 
who  formed  a  feparate  order,  governed  by  their 
grand  mailers,  after  the  fecularizaiion  of  Pruffia,  in 
1521^  ;  having  infuUed  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  by  the 
impriionment  of  the  archbilhop  of  Riga,  he  marched 
againil  them,  at  the  head  of  a  coniiderable  force. 
Turftemberg,  who  then  occupied  the  place  of  grand 
inafier,  unable  to  oppoie  him,  demanded  a  ceffation 
of  arms  ;  and  not  only  releafed  his  prifoner,  but 
confented  to  fign  a  treaty,  which  virtually  fubjeded 
Livonia  to  the  crown  of  Poland  (i2j.  A  far  more 
formidable  competitor  was,  however,  preparing  to 
difpute  the  title  to  fo  valuable  a  pofieffion.  John 
Bafilowitz,  Czar  of  Mufeovy,  repeatedly  defolated 
the  province,  carried  the  grand  mailer  in  chains  to 
Moicow,  and  fpread  fuch  conilernation  to  the  gates 
of  Riga,  that  Kettler,  chofen  to  replace  Furilemburg, 
Cefton  of  invoked  the  aid  of  Poland,  as  his  lail  refource.  Imi- 
ltn^eVo°*  tating  the  example  of  Albert,  duke  of  Pruffia,  be 
Xoknd.  repaired  in  perfon  to  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania, 
where  a  diet  was  affembled  ;  and  foon  afterwards 

(I  i)  Sclignac,  vol,  v.  p.  59 — 47,  and  p.  j2 — ^2. 

(12)  Ibid,  'p.- 75-^53. 
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confented  to  cede  the  territories  beyond  the  river  a  p. 

Duna,  comprehending  all  Livonia  and  Efthonia, .  _  *  « 

to  the  king  and  republic  of  Poland.  For  this  fa- 1553, 1561. 
crifice  of  the  interefls  and  dominions  of  the  order, 
he  was  recompenfed  with  the  duchies  of  Courland 
and  Semigallia,  rendered  hereditary  in  his  family,  on 
condition  of  paying  homage  to  Sigifmund  Auguftus, 
and  his  fucceffors  (  i  3).  Livonia,  neverthelefs,  long 
continued  to  be  diiputed  and  ravaged  by  the  con¬ 
tending  powers  of  Rullia,  Sweden,  and  Poland  ;  nor 
did  its  calamities  terminate,  and  the  province  af- 
fume  a  fettled  form,  till  towards  the  conclufion  of 
the  lixteenth  century. 

The  lafl  years  of  the  reign  of  Sigifmund  Auguftus  ^562^1^569, 
were  more  beneficially  occupied,  in  completing  the  Poland  and 
union  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  duchy  of^uhnanu. 
Lithuania.  Although  the  two  countries  had  been 
governed  for  near  a  hundred  and  eighty  years,  fmcc 
the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Jagellon,  by  the  fame 
common  fovereign,  they  were  by  no  means  incor¬ 
porated  ;  and  their  future  feparation  was  an  event, 
which  the  perpetual  diflenfions  of  the  Poles  and 
Lithuanians  rendered  highly  probable.  Deftitute 
of  iftue,  though  he  had  been  three  times  married  ; 
infirm  in  his  conftittition,  and  finking  in  bodily,  as 
v/ell  as  mental  vigour ;  the  king  betrayed  the 
warmeft;  anxiety  to  confummate  fo  ufeful  a  work, 
tie  fucceeded,  after  furmounting  the  delays  and 
Impediments  which  long  retarded  it ;  and  the  aff, 
by  which  it  w^as  folemnly  decreed,  in  a  diet  com- 
pofed  of  deputies  from  both  nations,  held  at  Lublin, 
has  never,  in  the  courfe  of  more  than  two  centuries, 
been  infringed,  or  invalidated  (14). 

Sigifmund  Auguftus  expired  foon  afterwards,  ex-  D/aU^fnd’ 
Ivaufted  by  an  immoderate  and  injudicious  'purfuit  of 

Auguftus. 

(t3)  Sol'gnac,  vol.  V.  p.  93 — 109.  LefvcfciuejVo!.  ii.  p.  465—468.  L’Ait 
de  Verif,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

Soliguac,  vol.  V,  p.  141 — 152. 
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CHAP,  of  pleafures,  no  longer  fuited  either  to  his  age,  or 
ftrength.  He  may  be  regarded  rather  as  an  amiable 
157°,  1S7-.  prince,  than  a  great  one  ;  and  his  talents  were  more 
calculated  to  excite  affection,  than  to  command 
obedience.  Endowed  with  qualities  which  enabled 
him  to  furmount  the  bad  effects  of  a  vicious  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  rife  above  the  ignorance  of  the  age  and 
'  nation  ;  he  cultivated  the  arts,  and  was  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  letters.  Floating  in  uncertainty  between 
the  catholic  and  proteftant  religions,  he  was  a  friend 
to  toleration  ;  and  Poland,  though  agitated,  was 
not  convulfed,  by  the  theological  diffenfions,  which, 
at  that  period,  defolated  the  faireft  countries  of 
Europe.  In  his  perfon,  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Jagellon  became  extind  :  an  event,  which,  by  ren¬ 
dering  the  crown  completely  elective,  opened  the 
profpecl  of  its  poffeffion  to  foreign  candidates  ;  and 
augmented  all  the  inveterate  political  evils,  under 
which  the  nation  already  laboured,  from  the  defects 
infeparably  connected  with  its  conftirution  (i  5). 

J“h'-  The  death  of  Sigifmund  Auguftus  had  long  been 
Tr.ieircg-  regarded  as  probable,  if  not  imminent ;  and  the  va- 
cant  throne  had  already  excited  the  ambition,  and 
for  the  Pol-  awakened  the  hopes  of  various  lovereigns,  w'ho  did 
iih  throne.  jjQj.  gven  w’ait  for  the  fignal  of  his  diffolution,  to 
commence  their  applications  and  intrigues.  At 
their  head,  might  be  juftly  ranked  the  emperor 
Theatch-^  Maximilian  the  Second,  who  propofed  the  arch-duke 
u  e^ir.e  Qpg  Qf  younger  fons ;  a  prince  of  pro- 

mifing  virtues,  and  highly  acceptable  to  the  nation. 
Every  circumflance  feemed  to  facilitate  and  fecure 
liis  fuccefs  in  the  attempt.  The  nobility  of  Lithu¬ 
ania  w'ere  almoft  univerfally  inclined  to  the  Imperial 
party  ;  and  their  choice  muft  neceffarily  influence, 
if  not  decidedly  prevail  on  the  Poles  5  as  the  union, 
fo  recently  effecled  between  the  two  countries,  de- 

(15)  SolignaCj  vol,  v.  p,  155— iSj.  Vie  de  Ccmn;endon,  p.  491—49^- 
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pende4  on  the  unanimity  of  their  fulTrages  In  theo  hap. 
eledion  of  a  common  fovereign.  The  papal  legate, 
cardinal  Commendon,  a  prelate  of  talents  and  dex-  <572. 
terity,  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  manners  of 
the  people,  among  whom  he  had  made  a  long  re- 
fidence  ;  was  warmly  devo'ted  to  the  Auftriau 
faction,  and  could  greatly  contribute. to  its  triumph. 

The  charader  of  Maximilian  himfelf,  moderate,  hu¬ 
mane,  and  beneficent  ;  added  to  his  fpirit  of  reli¬ 
gious  toleration,  and  indirect  protedion  of  the  re¬ 
formed  dodrines  in  his  owm  dominions,  naturally 
conciliated  the  proteftants  of  Poland,  who,  under 
various  denominations,  formed  a  very  numerous 
and  powerful  body.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  if 
fo  many  advantages  had  been  vigoroufly  and  fpee-  ’ 
dily  improved,  the  young  arch-duke  would  have 
i  furmounted  all  oppolition.  ■  But,  the  charaderiftic 
indecifion  and  flovvnefs  of  the  Imperial  court,  which 
:  allowed  the  firlt  ardour  of  its  adherents  to  cool, 
and  negleded  the  moment  of  action,  turned  the 
ifurrent  of  national  favour  and  pa“tiality  into  a  dif- 
.  ferent  channel  (i6>. 

I  Fortune,  \yhich,  in  the  great  tranfadions  of  Hates 
i  and  empires,  as  well  as  in  the  events  of  private 
!  continually  overturns  the  maturell  plans  of  human 
:  wifdom  ;  eminently  influenced  in  the  eledion  of  a 
rfucceffor  to  the  croven  of  Poland.  A  dwarf,  by 
i  name  Crafolki,  of  liberal  birtii,  and  not  deficient  in 
any  of  thofe  qualities  or  attainments,  calculated  to 
raife  their  pofi'elTor  in  a  court ;  having  quitted  his 
native  country  during  the  reign  of  Sigifmund  Au- 
gullus,  had  vifited  France,  where  he  received  very 
flattering  teftimonies  of  regard,  and  even  more 
folid  proofs  of  affedion,  from  the  queen  dowae-er  . 
Catherine  of  Medecis,  and  her  fon,  Charles  the 
I'linth.  Enriched  by  their  bounty,  he  returned  to 

<  (i6j  Solignac,  vol,  v,  p.  169—172,  Coiximtn.Jou,  Uvre  iv.  chap.  vi. 
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CHAP.  Cracow  ;  ?.nd,  penetrated  with  gratitude  towards 
his  benefadors,  Crafofei  extolled  and  exaggerated 
magnificence  of  the  French  monaj  ch,  tiie  iplen- 
dour  c>f  his  capital,  and  the  wealth  of  his  fabjeds. 
Anticipating,  in  common  with  all  his  country  m-n, 
the  approaching  vacancy  of  the  Polifh  throne,  he 
Henty, duke  (depictured  Flenry,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the* 
of  Anjou.  France,  as  a  prince,  who  was  eminently 

qualified  to  contribute  to  the  glory  and  felicity  of  a 
great  people.  The  vidories  of  Jarnac  and  Montcon- 
tour,  gained  by  him  over  the  Hugonots,  t. hough 
due  to  the  talents  of  others,  had  covered  the  duke 
with  perfonal  reputation,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life.  His  perfon,  manners,  and  interior  endow¬ 
ments,  were  fedudive  ;  while  his  vices  and  Imper- 
fedions,  not  yet  matured  by  manhood,  lc*t  the 
■  graces  of  his  figure  and  deportment  to  produce  their 
full  effed,  and  to  conciliate  general  partiality.  Ihe 
panegyrics  and  recommendations  of  Crafc&i,  ope¬ 
rated  fo  powerfully  on  the  minds  or  imaginations  , 
of  the  Poles,  that  a  confiderable  party  infenfibly  j 
formed  itfelf  in  favour  of  the  candidate  "whom  he  ^ 
propofed  ;  and  in  the  expedation  of  the^  moment 
when  it  v/ould  be  requifite  to  produce  him  or  the 
fcenc,  the  principal  nobility  deputed  Crafo&i  to 
reprefent  to  the  king  of  Prance,  their  difpofitionto 
confer  the  crown  on  his  brother  ( 1 7).  ' 

Frrro^aito  No  propofal  could  be  more  graterul  to  that  mo- 
narch,  nor  to  his  mother,  Catherine;  thougli  from 
Poland,  motives  very  difilmilar.  Charles,  deeply  affected  by 
the  fuperiority,  fame,  and  atchievements  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou  ;  difpleafed  at  the  queen  dowagei  s 
unconcealed  partiality  for  him  ;  and  anxious  to  re¬ 
move  him  to  a  diliance,  where  he  could  be  no 
longer  dangerous ;  ardently  feized  fo  favourable  an 
occafion  of  baniflaing  him  from  France.  Cathei  ine, 

{i-j)  Ccmr.iendon,  lir.  iv.  p.  JS2— 557- 
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[ntoxicated  with  vihons  of  ambition,  and  defiroiis  chap. 
of  railing  her  favourite  fon  to  the  rank  of  a  love- 
reign  ;  embraced  the  offer  with  equal  cnthufiarm.  iS7*- 
Montluc,  bifhop  of  Valence,  one  of  tlie  ableff  nego- of 
tiators  of  the  lixteenth  century,  was  in ftantly  dif- fondue, 
patched,  on  the  dcceafe  of  Sigifmund  Auguffus,  to 
:onimence  the  public  profecution  of  the  eriterprii.e. 

In  defiance  of  obflacles  and  difficulties,  under  which 
ordinary  men  would  have  funk  ;  deftitute  of  pecu¬ 
niary  refources ;  unaccompanied  by  the  retinue, 
becoming  his  function  and  commiffion  ;  he,  never- 
thclefs,  penetrated  through  the  German  ftates,  and 
irrived  on  the  Polifli  frontiers.  Though  prevented 
by  the  violence  and  ravages  of  the  plague,  which 
defolatcd  the  kingdom,  from  venturing  further  to 
profecute  his  journey,  or  to  prefent  himfelf  in  the 
diet,  and  announce  the  objeft  of  his  embaffy ;  he 
furmounted  thefe  impediments,  and  made  a  rapid 
orogrefs  in  acquiring  adherents.  Even  the  intclli- 
:^ence  of  the  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  commit- 
;cd  at  Paris,  which  immediately  followed  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Poland  ;  and  the  participation  of  the 
hike  of  Anjou  in  that  detellable  tranlaclion,  which 
,vas  notorious  and  indifputable;  neitherdifconcerced, 
tor  fruflrated  his  endeavours. 

The  fecurity,  fupinenefs,  and  arrogance  of  thesuccefsof 
mpcrial  miniiters,  aided  Montluc;  and  the  natural 
evity,  inconflancy,  and  love  of  cliange,  which  cha-^"’”^‘ 
•aederifed  the  Poles,  gave  him  an  eafy  accefs  to  their 
learts.  The  very  circumftances,  which,  in  tlieir 
)wn  nature,  were  calculated  to  prevent  his  fuccefs ; 
he  vafl  diflance  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  total 
inacquaintance  of  Henry  with  the  cufloms,  Ian- 
•uage,  and  into  efts  of  the  nation  over  wddeh  he 
fpired  to  reign,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence 
ft  events,  facilitated  his  elevation  (ib).  Notwit h- o^' 

Henry. 


(i8)  Solignac,  vol,  Y.  p.  iCa 
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CHAP,  {landing  the  efforts  and  oppofition  of  the  proteftants, 
who  juhly  apprehended  the  eleclion^  of  a  prince, 
diftinguiflied  for  his  victories  over  their  brethren  in 
France,  and  who  had  recently  imbrued  his  hands  m 
the  blood  of  the  Hugonots  ;  his  party  preponderated 
in  the  diet,  convoked  at  Warfaw.  Scarcely  were 


J57- 


1573- 


the'  other  competitors  heard,  in  the  tumi^ltuousi 
aflembly  of  the  Poliflr  nobles,  who  aimoft  unani-; 
moufly,  by  their  acclamations,  rather  than  fuf-, 
fraves,  declared  Henry  king  of  Poland,  and  duket 
of  Lithuania.  It  is  not-without  fome  degree  ofj 
admiration,  that  we  can  refledton  this  event,  v/hen) 
it  is  confidered,  that  in  the  vaft_  concourfe  of  per- 
fons,  who  concurred  in  the  choice  of  the  duke  o^ 
Aniou,  hardly  a  fingle  individual^  had  ever  feen  otj 
acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  prince,  whom  they! 
blindly  raifed  to  the  throne  (19).  As  if  confciousi 
of  their  raflinefs  tind  precipitation,  or  fenfible  of  thq 
imprudence  which  they  had  manifelled  in  their  pafb 
conduct;  they  endeavoured  to  impofe  fetters  on 
their  new  monarch,  by  diminidiing  and  degrading 
the  royal  dignity  itfelf.  Conditions,  equally  humi^ 
ons,  affixed  and'fevere,  were  framed,  and  propoled  tq 

[■o Momluc,  as  indifpenfable,  previous  to  the  ratificatiori 
power.  of  their  own  acl ;  and  that  minifter,  unable  to  elud^ 
or  refufe  them,  was  under  a  neceffity  of  folenanl'j 
confirming  ftipulations,  which  left  to  Flenry,  litth 
more  than  the  external  decorations  and  infignia  o 

a  king  (20).  1 

ReiuOance  The  cmbaffadors,  deputed  to  announce  to  him  th« 
of  the  new  choice  of  the  nation,  and  to  vritnefs  his  formal  ad 
‘"’"“’"''^''''ceptance  of  the  crown  on  the  terms  annexed  to  it| 
were  loaded  with  honours  in  the  court  of  f  ranee 
and  every  teftimony  of  public  feftivity  was  ex 
haufted  by  Catherine  of  Medecis,  to  evince  he 


Limitati- 


r  ranee. 


f,9)  Cotr.mendon,  llv.  iv.  p.  SS3.  and  p.  58S™6o7.  Solignac,  tol.  v.  i 
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grateful  fenfe  of  the  diftin^lion  conferred  on  Henryi  chap. 
But,  no  fooner  had  the  firft  emotions  of  joy  fubfided, 
than  the  new  monarch  began  to  betray  his  reluc-  1573. 
tance  to  affume  the  government,  delegated  to  him 
by  the  Poles.  His  indignation  at  the  diftruft,  im¬ 
plied  by  the  retrenchment  of  the  royal  prerogatives  : 
the  repugnance,  natural  to  a  dilTolute  mind,  at  the 
idea  of  quitting  a  polifhed  and  voluptuous  court, 
in  order  to  exercife  the  painful  and  laborious  duties 
of  fovereignty,  among  a  fiei^ce  and  turbulent  peo¬ 
ple  :  the  profpecl  of  fucceeding  to  the  throne  of 
France,  which  appeared  neither  dillant,  nor  im¬ 
probable  :  all  thefe  motives  would  have  detained 
him  in  his  native  country,  if  the  menaces  and  com¬ 
mands  of  Charles  the  Ninth  had  not  accelerated  his 
departure.  Neither  the  reflexions  of  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  own  charafler  ;  nor  the  in¬ 
citements  of  a  generous  ambition  :  not  even  the 
entreaties,  and  expoftulations  of  the  Polifh  embaf- 
fadors,  who  threatened  to  reprefent  to  his  new 
fubjeds,  the  indignity  of  his  conduct,  could  have 
prevailed,  without  the  peremptory  injunctions  of 
his  brother,  who  in  perfon  conducted  him  towards 
the  frontiers  (2 1 ). 

Having  feparated  himfelf,  with  every  fymptom  1374. 
of  regret,  from  the  embraces  of  his  mother,  and  ^  cTacow 
croffed  all  Germany  in  the  rqoft  inclement  feafon,'^^ 
he  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Poland,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  teftimonies  of  affedion  by  the  nobility. 

His  approach  to  Cracow,  the  capital  of  his  domi- 
nions,  was  marked  by  demonftrations  of  univerfal 
loyalty  5  •  and  his  coronation,  notwithftanding  fome 
fudden  ebullitions  of  difcontent  or  haughtinefs, 
which  were  inftantly  fupprcffed,  exceeded  in  fplen- 

I 

(jt)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  104—111.  Commendon,  liv,  iv,  p.  607— 618. 

Solignac,  voi.  v.  p.  354 — 402. 
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dour,  and  barbarous  porno,  every  preceding  cere 
inony  of  that  nature  in  Poland  (22  ihe  icingdon 
demanded  counfels  of  energy  and  vigour.  Not  onb 
the  long  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  the  temporar 
extinction  of  the  royal  authority;  had  indamed  th( 
ordinary  turbulence  and  iicentioufnefs  of  the  no 
bles-  but,  a  foreign  enemy  had  invaded  the  terri 
tories  of  the  Republic.  The  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  Johi 
Ba.l1lowitz,  after  defolating  Livonia,  threatened  tc 
extend  his  ravages  into  Lithuania  ;  and  the  ^le 
expccled  from  a  prince,  nurfed  in  camps,  to  wnoti 
war  was  familiar,  not  merely  protection,  but,  re 
drefs.  They  were  foon  undeceived  in  theie  falla 
cious  hopes'  Henry  was  no  longer  the  hero,  wh 
had  acquired  reputation  by  renouncing  pleafure 
and  fenfual  indulgence.  Regardlefs  of  ,  every  me 
tive  which  could'lhmulate  him  to  exertion^  abar 
doned  to  the  gratilication  of  appetite,  or  funk  ii 
indolence  ;  he  only  endeavoured  to  baniHi  the  re 
collection  of  his  obligations.  Thofc  vices,  or  weah 
neffes,  which  had  not  been  perceived  in  the  duk 
of  Aniou,  becurnc  vilible  in  the  king  of  Poiand.  Hi 
rrodicalitv,  and  facility,  rendered  him  poor,  withou 
cithei^  acquiring  the  prailc  of  liberality,  or,  the  at 
tachment  of  the  per  Tons  on  whom  he  laviilaed  hi 
favo’irs.  His  alienation  from  the  Poles,  aiul  hi 
unconcealed  contempt  for  their  manners  and  mode 
{.f  thinking,  excited  refentment ;  while  the  capric; 
or  iniufiice  of  his  decifions  and  edicts,  in  the  fee 
intances  when  he  cxerdied  the  prerogatives  of  th 
crown,  produced  a  fermentation,  which  time  \you. 
vrobablv  have  foon  matured,  among  a  high-lpmte 
and  relliefs  nobility,  into  infurrection.  Inaccefiibh 
exce*:'t  to  his  own  countrymen,  and"  plunged  i| 
elfeir.inate  amufements  ;  he  looked  back  to  Franc 


(?.i)  Scl-£inc,  vcl.  V.  P  ii=3-435-  Comrr.endon,  liv.  iv.  chap.  xiv. 
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for  deliverance  from  a  bondage,  which  he  regarded  chap. 
as  the  moft  fevere  of  privations  (23).  xvin. 

The  death  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  thefe  circum- 
fiances,  by  recalling  him  to  his  hereditary  domi¬ 
nions,  extricated  him  from  a  fituation,  befet  with 
difllculties :  but,  it  was  referved  for  Henry  to  ex- 
hibit  to  Europe,  the  new  and  ignominious  fpe clad e  Henry  from 
of  a  king,  flying,  like  a  criminal^  from  his 
court  and  capital,  purfued  by  his  fubjeds,  and 
efcaping  under  flielter  of  the  night,  from  their  vi- 
gilance  and  circumfpedion.  After  having  deceived 
the  Poiifli  fenate,  by  affurances  of  his  determination 
to  await  the  convocation  of  the  diet,  previous  to 
his  departure  •,  terrified  at  the  apprehenfion  of  tiie 
intrigues  which  his  abfence  from  France  might 
occafion,  he  embraced  the  humiliating  refolution  of 
quitting  Cracow,  only  attended  by  a  few  followers. 

He  executed  the  plan  with  fuccefs,  and  reached  the 
Auftrian  frontiers,  before  a  body  of  Polifli  cavalry, 
fent  to  purfue  and  bring  him  back,  could  flop  his 
progrefs;  leaving  the  kingdom  in  a  hate  of  greater 
confufion  and  anarchy,  than  that,  from  which  it 
was  extricated  by  his  elevation  to  the  throne  f24). 

T-he  hiftory  of  Poland  excites  lefs  intereft,  andc.  i-,  f 
contains  fewer  incidents  which  awaken,  delight,  orthePoHfn 
elevate  the  mind,  than  the  annals  of  any  other 
country  of  modern  Europe.  Its  vicious  form  of 
confritution,  uniting  the  extremes  and  evils  of 
tyranny,  anarchy,  and  flavery,  may  account  for  this 
llerility,  and  deficiency.  However  defpotifm  may 
degrade  and  debafe  the  nature  of  man,  there  yet 
are  found  in  the  hiftory  of  every  people  who  have 
been  fubjecT;  to  arbitrary  monarchs,  bright  and 
llumng  periods  j  when  unlimited  power  being  under 


(43)  Commendon,  liv.  iv,  p.  638-6^?.  Solignac,  vol.  v. 
Mezerai,  vol.  IX.  p.  ii2,  113. 

(24)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  140,  141.  Coromsadon,  l!v.  iv 
Solisnac,  vol.  v.  p.  453—468. 
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c  H  A  p.  ihe  direci-icn  cf  virtue  and  wifdom,  vre  are  almoil 
Jsd  to  forget,  or  to  pardon  the  inherent  defects  and 
abufes,  infeparable  from  that  fpedes  of  government. 


1574- 


Defects.nnd  Such  wctc  the  rclgns  of  Trajan,  and  of  the  Anto- 
vicesof  the  antiquit  V.  Such  mav  be,  perhaps,  efteemed 

thofc  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  France,  and  or  Eliza¬ 
beth,  queen  of  England.  .  The  benevolence,  heroifm, 
and  clemency  of  the  former  prince ;  the  vigour, 
talents,  and  felicity  of  the  latter  princefs ;  take  us, 
in  fome  meafiire,  prifoners ;  and  induce  tis  to  lofe 
fight  of  the  ftate  of  dcprehion,  or  fervitude,  in  which 
their  fubjedts  remained.  But,  in  the  Polifli  annals, 
we  fcarcViy  find  any  thing  to  compenfate  for  the 
mifery  entailed  on  the  people,  d  jiey  were  retained 
in  a  flavery  which  approached  to  that  of  the  Afri¬ 
cans,  tra'nfported  to  the  colonies  in  the  new  world  ^ 
and  they  were  not  only  attached  to  the  glebe,  but, 
their  lives  and  properties  were  at  the  difpofal  and 
pleafure  of  the  lord  to  whom  they  belonged,  and 
from  whofe  cruelty  or  caprice,  there  was  n6  appeal. 

The  throne,  which,  in  other  ftates,  afforded  fome 
protection  to  the  meanefi:  vaffal ;  far  from  being  in 
a  condition  to  grant  fhelter  or  aflifiance,  was  fre¬ 
quently  unable  to  fecure  its  poffelTor  from  infult^ 
and  menace,  or  to  avenge  its  own  wrongs  and  in¬ 
juries.  A  ferocious  nobility,  fecure  in  their  num¬ 
bers,  unaccufiomed  to  the  reitraints  of  law,  barbarous 
in  their  manners,  deftitute  of  fcience,  and  only  fit 
for  predatory  incurfions  againft  Mufeovites  and 
Tartars  :  this  formidable  body,  fuftained  by  the 
equevtrian  body  of  inferior  nobles,  fwallowea  np  all 
the  authority  of  the  Republic,  and  oppofed  every 
inftitution,  or  regulation,  calculated  to  fet  limits  to 
their  exceffes  (25).  iJnder  Sigifmund  Auguftusj 
new  abufes,  nouriflied,  or  encouraged  by  the  facilit^'j 


Privileges 
of  the 
nobility. 


(ee)  Commcnifon,  lie.  ir.  p.  333 — 3^71  a.r:d  r.-".  iv.  p.  S79  S3i.  Sohg-i 
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of  that  prince’s  chara<^er,  had  crept  in,  and  greatly  chap. 
augmented  the  preceding  confufion.  The  deputies 
of  the  equeftrian  order,  whofe  original  functions 
had  only  extended  to  tranfmitting  and  circulatino- 
the  decrees  of  the  king  and  fenate  5  emboldened  by 
the  licence  which  accompanied  the  progrefs  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  fecretly  fupported  by  the  kino-, 
ivith  a  view  to  deprefs  the  authority  of  the  fenat^; 

.re<5fed  themfelves  into  tribunes  of  the  people. 

Eveiy^  a<fl:  of  infolent  and  lawlefs  interpolition  was 
tommitted  by  them  with  impunity,  to  the  extinction 
)f  the  antient  and  legitimate  privileges  of  the  fena- 
orial  body ;  and  many  of  this  latter  clafs  voluntarily 
aid  down  their  office  and  dignity,  in  order,  by 
iffuming  the  equeftrian  rank,  to  become  more  pow- 
irful  and  popular  (26).  ^ 

So  ffieble  was, the  royal  authority  under  Sigifmund  Royal au- 
Vuguilus,  that  he  was  incapable  of  carryin^v 
xecution  even  thofe  meafures,  or  inducing  the  le« 

^iflature  to  adopt  thofe  plans,  in  which  the  honour, 
fiterefts,  and  exiftence  of  Poland  were  moft  deeply 
nd  effentially  implicated.^  In  ,  561,  when  Kettler,  Feeble  and 
lie  grand  mafter  of  tne  teutonic  knights,  repaired 
1  peffon  to  Cracow,  to  fupplicate  alfiftance  againft 
^c  Czar,  John  Bafilowitz,  who  had  aimoft  fub~ 

;cled  Livonia ;  though  he  oftered  to  cede  the  pro- 
ince^to  Poland,  and  was  warmly  fupported  by  the 
ing  in  his  requeft  of  fuccour  and  protection  ;  yet, 
o  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  their  joint  re- 
3mrnendations  oi  entieaties.  Irritated,  as  well  as 
lortified  by  fo  contemptuous  a  rejection,  Sigifmund 
5plied  to  his  Lithuanian  fubjects,  convoked  at 
Cilna  ;  and  over  whom  his  influence  and  authority 
ere  more  extenfive.  Yet,  event  here,  beforehe  ven- 
ired  to  difclofe  the  propofltion,  or  to  demand  their 
)-operati6n,  he  began  by  according  voluntarily, 

(26)  Commecclor,  liv.  li.  p.  304,  3(>5. 
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c  H  A  p.  to  the  nobility  of  the  duchy,  every  privilege  which 
they  chofe  to  reclaim.  After  fo  gracious  a  concef- 
1374.  fion,  the  diet  received  the  propofal  favourably,  and 
Difficulty  of  to  fupport  the  Livonians  j  whofe  fubjection 

theteces  to.Mufcovy  muft  neceffarily  have  been  fpeedily  fol- 
ofPoiand.  j^^^red  by  their  own,  as  the  countries  were  contigu- 
ous,  and  alike  open  to  the  Czar’s  invalion.  But, 
notwithftanding  the  obvious  and  ftriking  necelSty 
for  a  vigorous  interpofition  to  fave  Livonia  ;  and 
though  that  fertile  province  had  been  completely 
ceded  to  Poland,  the  nobility  refufed  to  march,  or 
to  affifl:  the  king  fay).  Encouraged  by  the  fupinc 
inaction  of  the  Poles,  John,  in  1564,  made  an  irrup¬ 
tion  into  Lithuania,  invefted  the  frontier  city  ol 
Poloczk,  and  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  the  place. 
Cigirmund  iffued  an  order  to  prince  Radzivil,  tc 
fummon  the  nobles,  as  in  the  laft  emergency.  Ir 
thefe  diftrefsful  circumftances,  only  two  thoufanc 
Lithuanians,  and  fifteen  hundred  Poles,  could  be 
collected  from  a  country,  which  boailed  to  contain 
above  a  hundred  thoufand  gentlemen,  fit  to  bear 

arms  (28).  1  •  1 

Contempt  ^  is,  howevcr,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  title 
of  the  royal  which  tlic  family  of  Jagellon  held  Lithuania, 
was  different  from  the  tenure  which  conferred  oq 
them  the  Poliih  crown.  They  were  hereditary 
o-reat  dukes  of  the  former  province ;  and  the  inhaj 
bitants  felt  for  them  the  attachment,  natural  towardj 
their  antient  princes.  But,  Poland  was  an  eleftivl 
monarchy  ;  though  the  lineal  defeent,  and  the  right 
of  blood,  were  re  (peeled,  while  the  houfe  of  Jagel 
Ion  continued  to  exiil.  At  the  deceale  of  Sigill 
inund  Auguftus,  this  lail  barrier  \vas  removed,  ant 
the  throne  became  open  to  every  pretender.  T.h< 
nation,  previous  to  conferring,  difarmed  the  roya 
authority  of  e%’ery  remaining  prerogative,  whicl 

.  Solignac,  Tol.  r.  p.  too— 105.  (iS)  P-  ^*4- 
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could  excite  terror  ;  and  fcarcely  left  it  wherewithal  chap. 
to  conciliate  affection.  It  was  on  thefe  conditions 
that  the  crown  was  tendered  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  '"7^ 
who  felt  the  inanity  of  the  prefent ;  but,  was  unable 
to  refent,  or  to  conteft  the  terms  (29).  His  reign, 
if,  indeed,  his  fhort  refidence  among  the  Poles,  can 
merit  the  name ;  carried  the  anarchy  of  that  country 
to  its  utmoft  heighth.  All  the  forms  of  refpecT:  to¬ 
wards  the  fovereign,  ceafed ;  and  his  palace  itfelf 
t  was  not  an  afylum  from  infult.  Under  the  windows 
:  of  the  royal  apartments  at  Cracow,  a  fray  took 
!  place  of  the  moft  ferious  nature,  between  two  par- 
I  ties  of  armed  nobles,  in  which  a  fenator  of  the  firft 
rank  was  killed  ;  and  Henry,  apprehenfive  of  an 
:  infurredion,  had  already  fummoned  all  the  French 
to  his  aid,  and  prepared  to  repel  the  affiiilants  (30). 

'  Such  was  the  abjecl  condition  to  which  the  fove- 
reign  was  reduced,  and  fuch  the  diffolution  of  the 
government  at  this  period. 

The  principal  fource  of  influence  or  confideration,  Diftnh  tbn 
:  poffefled  by  the  Polifli  kings,  lay  in  the  diflribution 
of  offices  and  dignities  ;  the  number  of  which  was 
!  great.  They  likewife  nominated  to  the  bifliop- 
ricks,  and  principal  ecclefiafllcal  preferments.  When 
any  of  thefe  became  vacant  during  the  interval  of 
'  an  interregnum,  they  ufually  were  not  filled  up,  with 
a  view  to  enable  the  future  monarch  to  acquire 
,  fome  fupport  at  his  acceffion,  by  the  employ^ments 
nn  his  power  to  beftow(30.  It  is  difficult  tORevenues. 

,  aiceitain,  with  any  precifion,  the  extent  or  amount 
;of  the  revenues  of  the  crowm,  at  the  extinction  of 
the  race  of  Jagellon.  Previous  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Sigifmund  the  Firft,  the  royal 
domain  had  been  aimoft  entirely  alienated;  but 


I  (19)  Commendon,  liv'.  iv.  p.  6io — 6t4; 
nac,  vol.  V.  p.  345  —  347,  and  p.  363 — 370, 
V30)  Solignac,  vol.  v,  p.  437 —.^43, 

(31]  Coainn'ndon,  1;t.  iv.  p.  620 — 622. 
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CHAP,  that  prince  refumed  many  of  the  grants  made  by  his 
predeceflbrs.  His  fon ,  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  deftitute 
t3  74.  of  iffue,  and  little  interefted  to  maintain  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  future  fovereigns,  diminiflied  by  his 
liberalities,  the  lands  appropriated  to  their  ufe ;  and 
he  even  contracted  a  very  confiderable  debt,  which 
Henry,  by  one  of  the  ftipulations  annexed  to  his 
election,  undertook  to  liquidate  (32).  It  is  clear, 
that  the  Poles  themfelves  regarded  the  royal  reve¬ 
nues  as  inadequate  to  fupporting  the  grandeur  or 
majefty  of  the  throne  ;  fince  by  another  condition, 
impofed  on  the  duke  of  Anjou,  he  was  bound  to 
draw  annually  from  the  receipts  of  his  patrimonial 
eftates  or  eftablifhment  in  France,  no  lefs  a  fum  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  florins,  which  were 
to  be  expended  in,  and  exclufively  devoted  to  Po¬ 
land  (33j. 

Cavaiiy.  I'he  military  force  of  the  Republic  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  confifted  almoft  entirely  in  cavalry  ;  and 
was  eftimated  to  exceed  two  hundred  thoufand  men, 
wlien  all  the  nobility  mounted  on  horfeback.  But, 
this  tumultuous  and  diforderly  croud  was  incapable 
of  difcipline,  devoid  of  fubordination,  and  refembled 
the  Tartar  hordes,  who  dcfolated  Europe  in  the 
Magnifi-  middle  ages.  The  only  regular  troops  knoyim  in 
of t’le Poland,  were  foreign  mercenaries:  the  genius  of 
camps.  the  Poles  was  incompatible  with  the  reftraints,  re- 
quiflte  to  form  a  body  of  infantry  ;  and  the  licen¬ 
tious  fpirit  of  the  nobility  difdained  every  curb, 
which  checked  their  infolence  or  depredations.  All 
the  charafteriftic  love  of  fhew  and  magnificence,  by 
which  the  nation  was  peculiarly  diftinguifhed,  was 
manifefted  in  their  camps ;  and  they  delighted  to  ex- 
'  liibit  the  parade  of  martial  fplendour,  when  raarch- 

ing  againft  an  enemy.  Vafl  numbers  of  the  fineft 

(32)  Solignac,  vol.  V.  p.  334 — 337- 

{33)  About  forty  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  Sohgnac,  vo^.  v.  p.  3  36. 
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horfes,  procured  from  foreign  countries  at  any  ex-c  h  a  p. 
pence:  rich  trappings,  and  accoutrements,  compofed 
of  the  moft  precious  metals,  or  materials :  all  thefe  >574- 
decorations  gave  to  their  camp,  the  appearance  of  a 
tournament,  or  a  caroufal,  rather  than  of  an  army 
ranged  under  its  banners  (:34).  Poland  was  the  want  of 
only  European  country,  in  that  age,  completely 
open,  and  unprotedled  by  any  garrifon,  or  fortrefs, 
notwithftanding  the  facility  which  the  want  of  for¬ 
tifications  gave  to  the  continual  inroads  of  their 
formidable  enemies,  the  Tartars,  Turks,  and  Muf- 
covites.  Long  prefcription,  fo  powerful  in  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  nations,  as  well  as  individuals ;  the  pride 
of  the  nobility,  who  regarded  themfelves  as  the  beft 
defence  of  the  State  ;  and  the  total  ignorance  of  the 
fcience  of  attacking  or  defending  cities :  thefe  pre¬ 
judices  or  motives  contributed  to  perpetuate  a 
practice,  fo  contrary  to  the  policy  of  every  other 
civilized  country. 

The  reception  of  Henry  of  Valois,  at  his  an  ivai  Reception 
on  the  Polifli  frontiers,  in  the  Palatinate  of  Pofnania, 
was  a  fpeclacle  equally  lingular,  fuperb,  and  piftu- 
refque..  Fifteen  thouland  cavalry,  conducted  by  the 
principal  nobility,  covered  the  eminences  on  either 
flde,  as  far  as  the  view  could  extend.  The  variety 
of  arms,  military  inftruments,  drefies,  and  coftly 
ornaments,  exceeded  imagination  ;  form.ing  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  thofe  worn  by  all  the  European,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  Aliatic  nations.  Complete  troops  of 
horfe,  habited  in  uniforms  bordered  with  furs,  and 
embroidered  with  gold  and  lilk,  encrcafed  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  fcene.  The  air  was  ront  with 
acclamations  of  joy,  and  the  found  of  military  mulic, 
as  the  n'^v'  king  approached  ;  who,  tranfported 
with  fo  novel  and  exhilarating  a  difplay  of  pomp, 

Dwned,  that  “  for  the  firll  time  lince  his  eleclioa  to. 


{34)  Comnjendon,  liv,  iv,  p.  635. 
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^  ^  throne  of  Poland,  he  then  fek  that  he  was  a 
fovereig'n  (35).’* 

Splendour  "hhcfc  exhibitions  of  barbarous  feftivity,  w’ere  re- 
afthePoies.  newed,  and  even  augmented,  at  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation,  foon  afterv/ards ;  the  defcription  of 
which  recals  the  idea  of  the  Perlian  and  Mogul  en¬ 
campments,  in  the  plains  of  Agra,  or  Ifpahan,  rather 
than  the  inauguration  of  a  catholic  prince  ("36). 
The  inhabitants  of  Paris  could  never  fufficiently 
fatiate  their  cur  iolity,  with  viewing  and  admiring 
the  Poliili  embaffadors,  who  came  to  offer  the  crown 
to  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Their  grotefque  and  fmgular 
drefs  their  bonnets  of  fur  ;  their  fabres,  arrows, 
and  quivers  ;  the  fplepdour  of  their  equipage  ;  the 
difplay  of  precious  ftones  on  their  fcymitars,  faddles, 
and  houfings ;  their  fierce  and  martial  deportment : 
all  thefe  united  circumflances  produced  an  effect, 
difficult  to  be  conceived,  in  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Ninth.  The  general  adnriration  augmented,  when 
two  of  tire  chiefs  of  the  cmbaffy  entered  the  great 
hall  of  ftate,  bearing  on  their  ffioulders  the  acl  of 
eletkion,  contained  in  a  cafket  of  fiiver,  by  virtue 
of  which  Henry  was  called  to  the  throne  of  the 
Jageilons 

Stipulati-  Notwithilanding  the  arrogance  of  the  Polifh  no- 
cd'to^He?-’ and  the  affected  confidence  which  they  placed 
ly’scictiion  in  their  own  valour,  for  the  defence  of  their  coun-. 
try  ;  they  compelled  Charles  and  Henry  to  fiipulate 
jointly,  that  they  would  fend  a  body  of  four  thou- 
land  French  troops  into  Poland,  whenever  the 
nation  lltould  be  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Muf- 
covites.  As  they  were  deflitute  even  of  a  fingle. 
fliip,  and  incapable  of  either  conflrucling,  or  equip¬ 
ping  a  navy  ;  the  French,  likewife,  engaged  to  fend 
a  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  to  render  them  mailers  of 


(;,5)  Ccmmcndon,  !iv.  Iv.  p.  6^3 — 636.  . 

{36)  Soiionac,  vol.  v.  p.  422 — 427. 

{37)  Tliou,  vol.  vii.  p.  8.  Solignac,  vol.  v,  p. 
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that  fea,  and  to  retake  the  city  of  Narva,  which  chap. 
had  been  captured  by  John  Bafilowitz  (38).  It 
muft  be  owned,  that  France  paid  dearly  for  the  1^74- 
honour  of  feating  one  of  her  princes  on  the  throne 
of  Poland,  and  that  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  to 
purchafe  an  eledive  crown,  at  a  more  extravagant 
price. 

The  commerce  of  Poland,  at  this  period,  was  commerce. 
Exclulively  confined  to  the  port  of  Dantzic  ;  their 
poffeffion  of  Livonia  being  too  precarious  and  too 
recent,  to  allow  them  to  profit  of  the  facility,  which 
Riga,  and  other  places  in  that  valuable  province, 
lent  to  trade.  The  privileges,  enjoyed  by  Dantzic,  Dantzic. 
were  fo  ample,  and  their  municipal  franchifes  fo 
numerous,  that  the  inhabitants  might  rather  be 
sfteemed  as  living  under  the  protedion,  than  as 
lubjed  to  the  obedience  of  the  Polifli  kings ;  particu¬ 
larly,  after  the  death  of  Sigifmund  the  Firft.  In 
1563,  the  commerce  muft  have  been  prodigious  j 
[ince  it  is  aflerted  by  a  contemporary  writer,  that. 

[ix  hundred  veffels  were  feen  there  at  a  time  ;  and 
the  elegance  of  the  buildings  fuflicicntly  evinced  its 
wealth.  All  the  produdions  of  the  interior  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Poland,  particularly  grain,  honey,  wax, 
ind  tallow,  were  brought  down  the  Viftula,  and 
exported  from  Dantzic.  By  the  fame  channel,  ma- 
lufadures  of  every  fort,  articles  of  luxury,  wines, 
ugar,  perfumes,  and  filk,  found  their  way  into  the 
dngdom  (39).^ 

The  Poles,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  poffefled  a  Commtini- 
iired  communication  with  the  Black  Sea,  by  means  tTeWack'^ 
jf  the  river  Niefter,  and  the  port  of  Bialogorod,  in  Sea. 
he  province  of  Podolia.  From  thence  a  traffic, 
squally  extenfive  and  beneficial,  might  have  been 
:arried  on  with  all  the  fouthern  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
furkey,  and  the  Levant.  The  Venetians  would 

(jS)  Solignac,  vol,  v,  p.  335,336.  {yj)  ComniencIon,liv.  ii. P.25S — 238. 
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^  ^vui.^  have  made  it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the 
Euxine ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  Ukraine  fectired 
i5;4.  inexhauftible  fupplies  of  corn,  as  well  as  other  im¬ 
portant  articles  ;  in  return  for  which,  the  commo¬ 
dities  of  Italy  and  Spain  would  have  been  exchanged. 
It  was  propofed  to  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  to  avail 
bimfelf  of  fo  ineftimable  a  fource  of  advantage, 
which  only  demanded  the  protection  and  encou¬ 
ragement  of  an  enlightened  government.  Unfor, 
tunately,  that  prince,  childlefs,  incapable  of  profe- 
cuting  with  vigour,  any  fcheme  of  public  utility, 
and  attentive  only  to  his  pleafures  ;  wqs  eaflly  in¬ 
duced  to  relinqui&  it,  on  account  of  the  impedi- 
ments  found  in  the  current  of  the  Niefter,  which 
rendered  its  navigation  difficult,  or  dangerous ; 
but,  which  might  have  been  eafily  removed  (40). 
Jatureor  inattention  of  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  to  fo  ob- 
the  Poiiih  vious  a  means  of  enriching,  improving,  and  civiliz- 
con/iitution  ing  his  dominions,  is  only  to  be  fatisfaeforily 
explained,  by  the  pernicious  genius  of  the  Poliffi 
conftitution,  which  left  the  fovereign  without  pow’^er, 
or  incitement  to  exertion,  or  to  awaken  emulation. 
The  nobles  defpifed  trade,  as  degrading,  and  un- 
worthy  of  their  ftations ;  while  the  milerable  and 
abjed  peafant,  chained  to  the  foil,  and  deftitute  of 
freedom,  or  property,  could  make  no  effort  to 
liberate  himfelf  from  flavery  (4i).  The  interme- 
diate  clafs  of  citizens,  which,  in  other  ftates,  forms 
the  bulwark  between  the  two  extremes,  and  in 
which  order  of  men,  is  ufually  found  the  greateft 
portion  of  induftry,  opulence,  and  invention,  was 
unknown. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  foclety,  we  cannot  wonder,  that 
the  nation  continued  to  remain  without  arts,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  or  improvement.  Only  fabricks  of  the 
rudeft  nature,  and  of  abfolute  neceflity,  exifted  ia 

(40)  Con-.ingndon,  liv.  ii.  p.  2’79— s8s.  (41)  Solignac,  vol.  v.  p.  296, 
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twas 


Poland  :  all  the  luxuries  of  life  were  drawn 
foreign  countries,  at  a  vaft  expence.  So  ore 
the  inaaion  of  the  people,  that  the  little  “onmerce 
Winch  exilted,  was  monopolized  by  the  Jews  •  who 
;  enjoyed  extraordinary  exemptions  Or  immunities, urds"'' 
at  a  period,  when,  throughout  the  other  kinf^doms 
I  of  kurope,  that  nation  was  held  in  univerfal  exe- 
^  cration.  They  not  only  applied  to  trade  ;  medicine 
,  polite  letters,  the  management  of  the  cuftoms  and 
,  revenue,  were  principally,  and  almoft  exclufivelv 
,  exercifed  by  Jews.  They  poflbffed  lands,  were  re 
garded  as  honourable,  had  the  right  of  wearine 
Iwords,  or  carrying  arms,  and  participated  in  all  the 
privileges  of  the  native  Poles  (42).  We  may  form 
fome  idea  of  the  flate  of  commercial  intercourfe  in 
Poland,  in  1573,  by  the  circumftance  of  Montluc 
the  French  embaflador,  being  unable  to  find  a  finHe 
rnerchant  in  the  kingdom,  who  could  furnifh  five 

of  fhree  months  (47^ 

A  1  the  buildings  in  the  principal  towns  were  com.  A,ci,it„. 
poled  of  wood  ;  and  their  conftruclion  was  mean  in 
the  greatdl  degree  (44).  Every  fpecies  of  police 
was  banifhed  ;  and  fo  dreadful  were  the  ravages  of  Ravages  of 
Idle  plague,  when  hlontluc  entered  Poland,  that 
ifound  It  impoflible  to  cfcape  with  his  life,  except  by 
illeepmg  in  the  woods,  where  he  had  nearly  perilhed 
■from  the  want  of  provifions  (45), 

:  We  inay  fee  in  the  compofitions  of  Defportes  the 

fovereign,  Henry  the 
llhird  to  Cracow,  in  1574,  with  what  horror  the 
tFrench  viewed  the  Polifh  mariners.  Defportes  de- 
kribes  the  country  in  the  fame  colours  and  Ian 
:guage,  which  Ovid  ufes,  when  writing  of  Pi.nfus  • 
and  the  Roman  poet  was  not  more  deeply  ferfible 
to  his  exile  from  Rome,  than  was  Defportes  to  his 

”•  k  (44)  Commendon,  liv  ii  n  ,,8 

C4J)  -ol.gnac,  yo\.  v.  p.  aSa.  Note.  (45)  Solignac,  vol.  v.  p.  V99 
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CHAP,  banifhment  from  Paris.  The  afpecf  of  Poland  muft: 
have  been  truly  hideous,  to  the  refined  courtiers  of 
a  voluptuous  and  poliflicd  capital.  T-he  fnows, 
under  Nvhich  the  ground  was  buried,  during^  many 
months  of  the  year  ;  the  barbarous  fiile  of  building, 
not  only  deftitute  of  ornament,  but,  deficient  even 
in  common  convenience  ;  the  mode  of  warming 
the  apartments  by  ftoves,  which  was  new  to  the 
French  ;  and  the  practice  of  bringing  cattle  into 
their  rooms,  ufiial  among  the  inferior  claffes  of 
people '  all  thefe  circumftances  are  elocjuently  enu* 
merated  by  Defportes.  He  feems  to  have  been  not 
lefs  affeded  with  difguft,  at  their  charaderiftic  lo» 
quacity,  arrogance,  levity,  and  inebriety,  which  he 
cenfures  with  the  hariheft  afperity.  Even  of  their 
martial  prowefs,  and  Ikiil  in  war,  he  pretends  to 
doubt.  “  Poverty  alone,”  fays  he,  “  protefts  and 
guarantees  Poland  from  fubjedion.  The  Otto« 
‘‘  mans  prefer  the  rich  vales  of  Cyprus  and  Candia, 
“  to  thefe  icy  and  fterile  plains ;  and  the  Germans, 
“  though  fond  of  war,  dired  their  attention  to 
“  Flanders,  where  their  toils  are  more  amply  re- 
“  compenfed,”  However,  we  may  fufped  fome 
exaggeration,  or  trace  fome  piejudice  ^in  the  de- 
feriptions  of  the  Poet,  we  muft  ftiil  admit,  that  the 
banks  of  the  Viftula  were  widely  different  from  thofe 
of  the  Tyber,  or  the  Seyne  (46). 

The  gener.d  penury  and  wretchednefs  of  the 
people,  did  not  prevent  a  great  difplay  of  magmh- 
cence  among  the  nobles.  Coaches  were  already 
kn«wn,  and'’  ufed  at  the  coronation  of  Henry,  in 
1574  (47)-  Many  of  the  Palatines  and  Starofts 
were  even  highly  accompliflied,  and  poffeffed  all 
the  erraces  of  the  moft  poliihed,  or  cultivated  nations. 
Nothing  tended  to  imprefs  the  French  court,  with 

(46)  CEuvres  de  Defporles,  “  Adieu  a  !a  Polognc  "  p.  427,  428. 

^47)  33e  Thou,  vo).  vii,  p.  3*>  33- 
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a  higher  opinion  of  the  Polifli  embafladors,  than  chap. 
the  Facility  with  which  feveral  among  them,  con- 
verfed  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  German  (a8).  15:4. 

Calimir  the  Third,  as  early  as  1362,  founded  a 
univerlity  at  Cracow,  and  brought,  or  invhed  pro- 
feflbrs,  from  Paris;  but  the  inftitution  fell  into  de¬ 
cay.^  The  young  nobility  Ifudied  in  the  German 
feminaries  of  learning.  Sigifmund  Augullus  loved  Letters. 
Hid  protected  letters.  Luther  dedicated  to  him  a 
tranflation  of  the  Bible ;  and  Calvin  infcribed  the 
Commentary,  which  he  compofed  on  the  Epiftle  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  to  the  fame  prince  :  but  Religion, 
thefe  offerings  were  more  theological,  than  literary 
[49).  Sigifmund  fecretly  cherifhed  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  though  he  did  not  think  proper  to  Ihelter  its 
adherents  from  the  refentment  and  perfecution  of 
the  ecclefiaaics.  The  progrefs  which  the  proteftant «  r  r 
religion  made  in  Poland,  during  his  reign,  was  very  Seti 
conhderable.  In  Lithuania,  four  years  after  his^“°”' 
ieath,  only  fix  catholic  priefts  could  be  found  ;  and 
it  was  fuppofed,^  that  not  more  than  a  thoufandth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  remained  firm  to  the  antient 
iaith  (50).  Okini,  a  native  of  Sienna  in  Italy  who 
aad  been  originally  a  Francifean  monk,  but,  having 
renounced  the  inftitutions  of  his  order,  and  the 
Romifh  religion,  had  at  length  fettled  at  Cracow 
irentured  not  only,  to  preach  heretical  deetrines  • 
aut,publicly  to  recommendthe  practice  of  polygamy’  ' 

IS  founded  on  holy  writ.  He  long  remained  um 
Tiolefted,  and  even  followed  ;  till  Commendon  the 
aapal  legate,  after  repeated  applications,  procured 
ro.m  the  Senate  an  edid,  by  which  all  foreign  he- 
•etics  were  commanded  to  quit  the  kingdom.  Okini 
-eludantly  complied  with  the  injunction,  and  died 
>f  the  plague,  in  Moravia  (51}, 


{48)  Solignac,  vol.  v.  p.  ^58, 

(S&)  Ibid.  p.  39—45,  and  p.  70.  Note. 
(51 )  Commendon,  liv.  ii.  chap.ix. 


(49)  Ibld.p  69.  Note. 


All 


CHAP.  All  the  inveterate  defers  and  vices,  characlrerifti 
of,  and  infeparable  from  the  Polifh  conftitution 
1574.  were  called  out  into  action,  by  the  death  of  thelaf 
fa'ii^at  The  of  the  Jagellon  line.  Near  two  centuries  hat 

extinction  then  elapfed,  fince  the  nation  might  be  faid  to  have 
mify  of^'  exercifed  the  unreftrained  right  of  election 

jagdion,  Sigifmund  Auguftus  had  been  declared  the  fucceffoj 
to  the  crown,  at  ten  years  of  age ;  and  the  king 
dom,  though  nominally  conferred  by  the  free  fuf 
frages  of  the  piafts,  or  gentlemen,  was  in  effect 
hereditary  (52).  But,  the  vacancy  of  the  throne 
in  1572,  was  the  fignal  of  tumult,  outrage,  ant 
General  anarchy.  The  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Viftula, 
near-  War  fa  w,  where  the  general  diet  was  convoked 
for  chufing  a  king,  exhibited  a  ftriking  and  faithful 
Anarchy  picture  of  the  genius  of  the  Poles.  It  refembled 
cf  tVePoTe*s^  rather  a  camp  of  ferocious  Tartars,  met  to  determine 
on  fome  hoftile  incurfion,  or  to  execute  an  enter- 
prize  againft  enemies,  than  an  affembly,  fummoned 
for  the  purpofe  of  conferring  the  crown  on  the 
moft  deferving  candidate..  Every  individual  came 
armed,  according  to  his  choice ;  and  every  fpecies 
of  military  weapon,  ufed  either  by  antient,  or  mo¬ 
dern  nations,  was  to  be  found  among  them.  Jave¬ 
lins,  fpears  and  arrows,  were  mingled  with  match¬ 
locks  and  harquebulfes.  Many  of  the  Poles,  at  thei 
head  of  their  alfociates,  brought  artillery  to  the 
place  of  election,  entrenched  themfelves,  andfeemed 
to  prepare  for  the  laft  extremities  of  violence  or 
bloodfhed  (53).  Thefe  appearances  were,  by  no 
means,  merely  external.  After  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
had  been  chofen,  and  even  proclaimed,  with  fuchi 
apparent  fymptoms  of  unanimity  ;  a  faction,  com-i 
pofed  principally  of  the  Palatines  and  nobles  who 
had  embraced  the  Reformation,  and  who  were 
difeontented  at  the  ambiguity  of  the  article,  by 

{S2)  Soligaac.  vol.  iv.  p.'  412,413.  (5i)  CoininendoD,Iiv.  iv.  p.  579,580.  j 
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jvhich  liberty  of  confcience  was  fecured  to  them,  chap. 
eceded  from  the  affembly.  Conduced  by  the  grand 
Tiarefchal  of  Poland,  one  of  the  higheft  officers  of  1574. 
ihe  Republic,  they  demanded  a  confederation  ;  and 
)cotefted  their  refolution,  either  to  proceed  to  a 
lew  choice,  or  to  exad;  from  Henry  the  moft  ample 
onceffions  on  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion, 
fhe  catholics,  fuperior  in  numbers,  and  irritated 
|>y  fo  unexpected  an  oppolition,  prepared  to  reduce 
heir  advcrfaries  by  force  :  each  party  quitted  their 
.ents,  mounted  on  horfeback,  drew  out  cannon, 
jOd  only  waited  the  fignal  for  an  action.  Happily, 
jhe  moderation  of  fome  temperate  and  conciliating 
pints,  anxious  to  anticipate  fo  difgraceful  and  fan- 
quinary  a  conteft,  with  difficulty  prevented  the  ef- 
ufion  of  blood,  and  induced  the  leaders  to  liften  to 
erms  of  accommodation  (54).  •  ^ 

^  {54)  Solignac,  vol.  t.  p,  311 — 334,  Commendon,  Hr.  iv.  p.  601—603. 
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C  K  A  P.  XIX. 


THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 


Revieiv  of  the  Tiirkijh  hifory,  from  the  fuhverfion  of  th. 
Greek  etiipire. — Siege  and  capture  of  C  onjl  anil  nop  le. 
Z»v  Mahomet  the  Second. — Conquejis  of  that  fultan. — 
Efforts  of  the  Venetians to  retard  the  Ottoman  arms 
— Scanderbeg. — Mathias  Corvinus. — Repulfe  ofthi 
Etirks  before  Rhodes. — Capture  of  Otranto. — Dangei 
and  terrors  of  Italy. — Death  and  charader  cf  Mabo 
7net. — Acceffton.,  reign,  and  depofition  of  Bajazet  thi 
Second. — Reign  of  Selim  the  Firji. — Conqucjl  oj 
Egypt. — ^Extinction  of  the  Mammelukes. — Death,  cha 
raCler,  and  exploits  of  Selim.-^Acceffion  of  Solymai 
the  Second. — State  of  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Spain,  a. 
that  period. — Attack  of  Belgrade,  and  its  capture.-^ 
Siege,  and  capture  of  Rhodes. — Battle  of  Mohatz. — 
Reduction  of  Hungary. — Repulfe  of  Solyman,  befon 
Vienna. — Naval  expeditions,  and  ravay^es  of  Barba 
roffii. — Subjection  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  of  the  Morea. — Alliance  of  the  fultan  with 
France. — III  fuccefs  of  the  Turks,  at  Malta. — Death 
and  character  of  Solyman. — Glory  of  the  Turk  if 
arms. — Reign  of  Selim  the  Second. — Invafion  oj 
Cyprus. — Victory  of  Lep ant 0.— Reduction  of  Cyprus 
— Peace,  concluded  by  theVenetians  zuith  the  Porte.— 
Conqueft  of  Tunis,  and  the  Goletta.' — Death  of  Selin 
the  Second. — State  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  1574 
— Nature  of  the  royal  power. —Origin,  and  immunitie. 
cf  the  Janizaries. — Their  infolence,  power,  andexeej 
fes. — Military  difeipUne. — Numbers. — Artillery.— 
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Barbarities,  exercifed  in  "war. — Naval  force. — Gal- 
lies, — Formidable  marine, — Turkijh  admirals,  and 
commanders. — Barharoffa.  —  Viziers.  —  Mahomet. — 

Piali. — Uliicciali. — Commerce  of  the  Parks. — State  of 
Conjiantinople. — Terror,  infpired  by  the  fnltans. — 
Refiedlions  on  the  magnitude,  and  refources  of  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

The  capture  of  Conftantinople  by  Mahomet  the  chap. 
Second,  and  the  fubverfion  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire,  were  not  only  events  of  the  firft  magnitude  ;  " 
but,  may  be  confidered  as  forming  an  acra  in  the  Capture’of 
.  hiftory  of  mankind.  The  Turkifh  fultans,  feated 
on  the  throne  of  the  Greek  emperors,  and  having  its  cor.fe- 
transferred  their  court  and  refidence  to  the  antient  lutope! 
capital  of  Conftantine,  could  no  longer  be  efteemed 
jin  the  rank  of  Afiatic  princes.  Makers  of  the  rich 
^  provinces  to  the  fouth  of  the  Danube,  and  gradually 
j  extending  their  conquefts  towards  the  frontiers  of 
f  Hungary,  Germany,  and  Italy  ;  they  affumed  a  place 
,iin  the  general  fykem  of  Europe,  equally  important 
t  and  formidable.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
.  fate  of  Conftantinople  might  have  been  protracted, 

-if  not  totally  averted,  by  a  timely  and  vigorous  ex- 
“  ertion  of  the  principal  European  ftates.  The  Turkifii  [ndifTerence 
j  troops,  however  brave  and  devoted  to  their  leader, 
jwere  unlkilled  in  the  fcience  of  attacking  fortified  powers,  to 
,  cities  ;  and  Mahomet,  repeatedly  on  the  point 
^  abandoning  the  fiege,  was  induced  to  perfift  in  the 
enterprize,  by  the  confeioufnefs  of  its  facility.  So 
j  general  and  lupine  an  indifference  excites  our  far- 
1  prize  ;  and  it  appears  more  lingular,  when  eontrafted 
-  with  the  enthuftaftic  zeal  and  frantic  delufion,  which, 
fome  centuries  before,  had  precipitated  whole  na¬ 
tions  upon  Syria,  in  order  to  refeue  the  Holy  Se¬ 
pulchre  from  the  Saracens. 

This  inaction  can  only  be  explained  by  the  litu- state  of  Ea- 
l  ation  and  pofition  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe,  ‘°p'> 

in 
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c  H  A  p.  in  1453.  France,  governed  by  Charles  the  Seventh, 
'  ,  had  fcarcely  effected  the  entire  expulfion  of  the 
1453.  Engliih,  and  required  a  refpite,  to  recruit  her  ex- 
haufted  ftrength,  before  Ihe  ventured  to  engage  in 
foreign  expeditions.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  had 
not  yet  united  Caftile  and  Arragon  into  one  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  nor  could  Spain  attempt  diftant  projects  of 
glory  or  advantage,  while  the  Moors  continued  to 
occupy  the  provinces  of  Granada  and  Murcia.  The 
Imperial  dignity  was  funk  into  contempt,  and  almoft 
into  oblivion,  under  Frederic  the  Third  ;  who  pof- 
feffed  neither  the  talents,  nor  the  territories,  re- 
quihte  to  infpire  refpect,  and  to  propel  the  Germans ; 
while  the  empire,  torpid  and  unwieldy,  refufed  to 
take  any  Ihare  in  repelling  the  common  enemy  of 
the  chriltian  name.  In  Poland,  Ladiflaus  the  Sixth, 
engaged  in  conteffs  with  his  own  fubjects,  and 
compelled  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  Teutonic 
knights,  had  neither  leifure  nor  ability  to  attend  to 
the  calamities  of  the  Greeks.  Hungary,  htuated 
nearer  to  the  fcene  of  danger,  and  deeply  interehed 
in  the  prefervation  of  Conftantinople,  was',  from 
various  caufes,  incapacitated  to  extend  affidance. 
The  battle  of  Varna,  fought  only  nine  years  pre¬ 
ceding,  in  which  Amurath  the  Second,  the  father 
of  Mahomet,  had  obtained  a  decilive  vicfory  over 
the  Hungarians,  was  accompanied  with  the  lofs  of 
their  fovereign,  and  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  who 
fell  in  the  action.  This  difafter,  which  remained 
deeply  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  the  people, *in- 
fpired  a  juft  apprehenfion  of  the  Ottoman  power  ; 
and  the  kingdom,  rent  by  factions  under  a  minor 
prince,  only  delired  repofe,  however  inglorious,  or 
Exeriicns  prccarious.  It  was  from  Italy  alone,  that  effectual 
°^'^‘®^‘‘^^'‘‘and  immediate  fuccour  could  iuftly  be  expected  : 
hut,  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  who  occupied  the  papal 
chair,  was  deficient  in  the  elevation,  difinterefted- 
r.efs,  and  energy,  required  to  animate  the  other 
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princes  or  republics.  The  naval  force,  confiftin^  of 
thirty  gallies,  equipped  at  the  joint  cxpence  of\he 
Holy  See,  of  Alfonfo,  king  of  Naples,  and  of  the 
Venetians,  which  was  fent  to  raife  the  liege  of  Con- 
Ifantinople,  arrived  too  late,  occafioned  by  the 
delays,  almoft  infeparable  from  the  operations  of 

combined  forces ;  and  the  city  was  abandoned  to  its 
delhny  (i). 

In  this  deplorable  fituation,  Conflantine  theThir- 
:eenth  did  not  forfake  himfelf ;  and  though  neither 
liltmguilhed  by  his  refources  of  mind,  nor  fuftained 
)y  any  external  circumftances,  he  prepared  to  defend 
be  laft  remains  of  the  empire  of  Rome.  His  pre. 
:autions  appear  to  have  been  able  and  judicious  • 
>ut,  the  debafed  and  abjed  character  of  his  fubjeds, 
rho,  eveq  in  fuch  an  extremity,  were  incapable 
ither  of  exerting  the  courage  arifing  from  defpair, 
r  of  contributing  towards  the  prefervation  of  their 
wn  property,  by  relinquilhing  a  portion  of  it  • 
recipitated  and  accelerated  the  common  deftruc- 
on  (2).  It  muft  be  confelled,  that  Conflantine  did 
.  ot,  in  the  laft;  ad  of  his  life,  difgrace  the  Imperial 
mrple,  as  fo  many  of  his  predeceffors  had  done  ;  and 
lat  the  lift  of  the  Ctsfars,  which  terminated  in  his 
jjrfon,  is  refcued,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  i^no- 
I  liny  with  which  they  had  been  fo  long  covered 
\f  his  generous  death.  The  city,  expofed  to  all 
,ie  outrages  of  an  incenfed  and  ferocious  foldicry 
as,  during  fome  days,  a  fcene  of  indifcriminate 
I  under,  or  carnage  :  but,  the  fultan,  by  his  fub- 
;quent  condud,  exhibited  the  enlargement  of  views 
iid^  the  conciliating  policy  of  a  legiflator,  equally 
l.xious  to  proted  his  new  fubjecfts,  as  he  had  been 
ident  to  effecft  the  conqueft  of  Conftantinople. 
,3mmercial  privileges,  and  a  toleration  of  every 

I  I)  KnoHes’s  Hitl.  of  the  Turks,  p.  340.  Laugier,  Hift.  ds  Venice,  vol. 

2)  Knolles,  p.  345,  346,  Vanel,  Hift.  desTurcs,  vol.  ii.  p,  64. 
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CHAP,  form  of  religious  faith  or  worfhip,  were  conceded 
in  the  amplelt  manner,  to  thofe  who  fliould  eflablifti 
themfelves  in  the  capital;  and  Mahomet,  who  had 
atchieved  the  deftrudion  of  the  Greek  empire,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  evinced,  through  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  that  he  only  regarded  fo 
important  a  capture,  as  the  prelude  to  flill  greater 
Exploits,  acquilitions  (  ^}.  During  the  courfe  of  near  thirty 
years,  his  active  ambition  feems  to  have  been 
Mahomet,  fcarcely  ever  fufpended  ;  and  its  effects  were  alter¬ 
nately  felt  on  either  fide  of  the  Bofphorus  ;  in 
Europe,  and  in  Afia.  Thrace  and  Macedonia  fub- 
mitted  without  refiftance,  on  the  firft  fummons : 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  were  either  fubjefted, 
or  defolatcd  ;  and  the  peninfula  of  the  Morea,  as 
well  as  Greece,  were  only  preferved  by  the  naval 
force  of  the  Venetians  ;  which,  from  its  fuperiority 
to  the  TurkiCi  marine,  could  afford  continual  fup 
plies  to  the  numerous  garrifons,  pofleffed  by  the 
Republic  on  the  coafis  (4). 

1453,1481.  If  we  furvey  the  conquefts  of  Mahomet  the  Se 
on  tL'°  cond,  we  muff  admit,  that  in  magnitude  and  ex 
magnitude  fenf  havc  fcarcely  been  exceeded  by  thofe  o 

man  empire  any  piincc  in  antiquity,  lirnur,  and  Zingis,  wh< 
ravaged  a  larger  portion  of  the  earth,  neitlier  efla 
blifhed  their  empire  on  fuch  folid  foundations,  no 
reigned  over  fo  beautiful,  fertile,  and  commercial ; 
part  of  the  globe.  From  the  Euphrates  to  thi 
Adriatic,  and  from  the  frotitiers  of  Syria,  to  thof| 
of  Poland  and  Hungary,  all  the  kingdoms  an< 
ftates  fucceffively  yielded  to  the  Ottoman  arms 
Since  the  death  of  Juftiniau,  and  the  temporari 
revival  of  the  eaffern  empire,  by  the  vidories  c 
Belifarius  and  Narfes,  during  the  reign  of  that  m( 
narch  ;  'the  world  had  not  feen  fo  many  province 

(3)  La  Croix,  Hift.  Ottomane,  vol.  i.  p.  236 — 244.  Cantemir,  OttonJ 
Hilr.  p.  g8 — 106.  I 

(^)  La  Croix,  vol,  i.  p.  444)  and  p.  348,  £ind  p.  250.  I 
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permanently  united  under  one  head.  Servia,  which  c  a  p. 
had  affumed  the  form,  and  arrogated  the  title  of  a 
kingdom,  in  the  darknefs  of  the  middle  ages,  when  1453. 14S1. 
the  debility  of  the  Greek  emperors  favoured  the  of^sef^ia' 
attempt;  had  been  long  governed  by  a  race  ofandBofnia. 
chriftian  princes,  or  defpots.  They  were,  never- 
thelefs,  incapable  of  oppoCng  any  effectual  barrier 
to  the  Turkifh  valour,  which  fpeedily  reduced  Se- 
mendria,  the  capital,  and  its  territory,  to  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  fultan.  Bofnia  followed  the  example  : 
Walachia,  a  part  of  the  antient  Dacia,  conquered 
by  Trajan,  was  permitted  to  remain  under  the  ad-  ' 
miniftration  of  its  native  governors,  or  waivodes, 
rendered  tributary  to  the  Turks.  Bulgaria  had  been 
already  fwallowed  up  by  them  ;  and  from  Belgrade 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  the  Mahometan  power 
was  firmly  and  univerfally  eftablifhed  (5). 

Beyond  the  Hellefpont,  Mahomet,  in  perfon,  over-  Conqnefts 
ran,  with  almoft  as  much  rapidity  as  Alexander, 
and  with  equal  fuccefs,  the  countries  of  Anatolia, 
hitherto  urifubjedied ;  and  after  an  obftinate  conteft, 
maintained  with  fome  fuccefs,  he  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Caramania(6).  Turning  his  arms  north- sinope. 
ward,  to  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine,  he  formed  the 
fiege  of  Sinope,  then  the  metropolis  of  the  dominions 
of  Ifmael,  a  prince,  whofe  pufillanimity  rendered  - 
his  refiftance  &ort ;  and  who  was  rewarded  by  the 
conqueror,  for  his  prompt  fubmiflion,  by  the  prefent 
of  the  city  of  Philippopoli,  in  Thrace,  to  which  he 
was  transferred  with  his  family  (7).  A  more  fevere 
and  humiliating  deftiny  awaited  David  Comnenus, 
emperor  of  Trebizond.  This  obfeure  and  feeble  Tiebizond 
reprefentative  of  the  Czars,  was  defeended  from 
Alexis,  who  reigned  in  Conftantinople,  at  the  period 

■  (s)  Cantemir,  p.  io8,  ipf.  Knolles,  p.  554— 356.  La  Croix,  vol  i.  p. 

251 — 260.  * 

(6)  Cantemir,  p.  no.  La  Croix,  toI.  i.  p.  453, 

(7)  Knoller,  p.  359. 
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^  capture  by  the  Latins,  about  the  commence- 

ment^  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  who  had 
1453, 1481.  eftabliihed  his  refidence  at  Nice,  in  Bythinia.  His 
fucceffors,  driven  from  thence  by  Orcan,  one  of  the 
earlieft  leaders,  or  fultans  of  the  Turks,  transferred 
the  feat  of  their  government  tp  Trebizond,  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea.  After  a  Ihort  defence, 
David  confented  to  furrender,  upon  affurances  of 
honourable  treatment,  and  perfonal  fafety  ;  but, 
under  pretence  of  fome  criminal,  or  dangerous  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  court  of  Perlia,  Mahomet 
violated  the  capitulation,  and  condemned  the  un- 
Otherexpe-  fortunate  emperor  to  fuffer  death  (8).  Uffum  Caffan 
the  fultan .  himfelf,  who  then  filled  the  throne  of  Perfia,  was 
vanquiihed  in  a  general  engagement,  and  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  Ottoman  territories  :  while  Ach- 
med,  the  grand  vizier,  expelled  the  Genoefe  from 
Caffa  ;  reduced  the  Crimea  itfelf ;  and  placed  in  it 
a  tributary  khan,  or  fovereign,  dependent  on  the 
fultan  (9), 

Sc  T^kifh  -^cquifitions  fp  vaft,  cemented  by  the  able  policy 

arms.  martial  charadfer  of  Mahomet,  excited  terror 

throughout  Europe,  and  menaced  the  fubverfion  of 
Italy,  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  Janizaries,  who. 
impatiently  demanded  to  be  led  againft  that  beaU- 
Obnadesto  tiful,  and  defencelefs  country.  But,  fortune  had 
grers,^'^°  oppofed  infuperable  obftacles  to  every  attempt  for 
its  fubjedlion  ;  and  the  Turks,  by  fevere  experience, 
were  long  compelled  to  regard  the  Danube  and  the 
Adriatic  as  the  boundaries  of  their  conquefts.  Even 
yenice.  Venice  alone,  at  this  period,  was  able  to  arrefi  the 
progrefs  of  the  Ottoman  invafions.  PoflelTed  of  a 
lucrative  and  extenfive  commerce  ;  miftrefs  of  a 
powerful  fleet,  and  a  vaft  revenue ;  the  Republic 
flowly  and  reluclantly  gave  way  before  the  Maho- 

(  8)  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p,  254-  Knolles,  p.  36c,  361.  Vanel,  vol.  li.  p.  97,  qS. 

(9J  Cantemir,  p.  iii — 113.  i,a  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  25a,  andp.  278. 
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Tnetans. ,  Her  fortreffes  in  the  Morea,  in  Negropont,  chap, 
among  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  Dal-  >  j< 
matia,  withftood,  and  repeatedly  repulfed  the  ba- *453, 1481,' 
ihaws  of  the  fultan:  Mahomet  himfelf  was  com¬ 
pelled,  with  lofs  and  ignominy,  to  abandon  the 
liege  of  Scutari ;  and  that  impregnable  citadel  was 
only  ceded,  at  length,  to  the  Turks,  as  the  price 
of  peace.  ^  It  muft  be,  neverthelefs,  confefled,  that 
the^  Venetians  dearly  purchafed  thefe  honourable 
teftimonies  of  their  valour  and  magnanimity.  While 
they  triumphed  in  Greece,  on  the  fliore  of  the  Lef- 
ler  Alia,  and  in  Epirus,  they  were  unable  to  protecft 
their  fubjeds  in  Friuli  and  Ihria.  The  Turks  more 
than  once  made  incurlions  almoil  to  the  vicinity  of 
Venice  itfelf,  retired  unmolefted,  and  carried  off,  or 
maflacred,  the  inhabitants,  with  the  fame  inhuma¬ 
nity  that  had  diftinguilhed  the  barbarians,  who  de- 
folated  thofe  proviiices  of  the  Roman  empire,  a 
thoufand  years  before  (10).  ’ 

Providence  had  raifed  up,  at  the  fame  period,  a 
lefs  powerful,  but  a  more  formidable  and  invincible 
barrier  to  Mahomet  the  Second,  in  the  perfon  of 
George  Caftrlot,  prince  of  Epirus  5  more  generally 
known  in  hiftory  by  the  name  of  Scanderbeg.  This  Scanderbe<» 
illuitrious  chieftain,  whofe  exploits  rendered  him  * 
juftly  celebrated,  feems  to  have -polfeired  all  the 
qualities  requilite  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  political 
llrength,  or  extent  of  dominion  :  an  extraordinary 
vigour  of  body ;  unlhaken  fortitude  ;  inexhauftible 
relburces  \  and  an  unextinguifliable  enmity  to  the 
Mahometan  name  and  faith.  Retired  among  the 
Faftneffes  of  his  native  province,  Albania,  he  defied 
:he  power  of  the  fultan ;  and  Croia,  the  capital  of 
his  contraffed  territories,  was  vainly  invefted  by 


(10)  Laugier,  vol.  vii.  p.  181-188,  and  p.  203-205,  and  p.  2x1,212 
.nd  {3.  231,  232,  andp  233— 245, and  p.  252— 255, and  p.  28(— 286  Can-’ 
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CHAP,  the  Turkifli  armies.  Senfible  of  the  ineftimable 
1  value  of  fuch  a  bulwark,  the  kings  of  Naples,  and 
*453, 1481- the  Venetians,  continually  fuftained  the  prince  of 
Epirus  with  pecuniary  and  military  fupplies  ;  nor 
could  either  the  treachery  of  Mahomet  circumvent 
his  vigilance,  nor  the  fuperiority  of  forces  reduce 
him  to  capitulate.  It  was  not  till  after  the  death  of 
Scanderbeg,  that  Croia  furrendered,  and  that  Alba¬ 
nia  ceafed  to  be  an  independent  ftate  (i  i). 

If  thefe  inipediments  delayed  the  progrefs  of  the 
Ottoman  arms  on  the  ihore  of  the  Adriatic,  ftill 
greater  barriers  were  impofed  to  them,  beyond  the 
Danube.  Early  in  his  reign,  and  foon  after  the 
capture  of  Conftantinople,  the  fultan,  in  perfon,  at¬ 
tacked  the  city  of  Belgrade,  juftly  regarded  as  the 
key  of  Hungary.  That  kingdom  was  then  governed 
by  Ladiflaus,  a  feeble  prince,  who  had  not  yet  at- 
john  Kuni-  tained  to  manhood  ;  but,  John  Huniades,  declared 

regent,  compelled  the  Turks  to  retire  with  difgrace, 

after  fuftaining  every  calamity,  incident  to  a  long 
and  deftruclive  fiege.  He  breathed  his  laft  among 
the  people  whom  he  had  refcued,  a  few  days  fubfe- 
qucnt  to  their  deliverance  ;  but  his  capacity,  valour, 
and  fortune,  furvived  in  his  fon,  the  celebrated 
»  Matthias  Matthias  Corvinus,  who  was  chofen  to  fill  the  throne, 
Corrmus.  vacant  foon  afterwards,  by  the  death  of  La¬ 

diflaus.  His  reign,  rendered  memorable  by  a  va- 
riety  of  great  exploits,  and  marked  by  its  profperity, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  golden  age  of  Hungary. 
During  its  continuance,  neither  Mahomet,  nor  Ba- 
jazet,  his  fucceffor,  ventured  to  pafs  the  Danube ; 
and  the  Hungarians,  defdned  by  a  reverfe  of  fortune, 
to  experience,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  all  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  anarchy  and  tyranny,  were,  under  Mat- 

(lO  Knolles,  p.  365—392,  and  p.  425,  426.  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  232— 
234,  and  p.  236,  and  p.  252,  and  p.  260, and  p.  262—264. 
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:hlus  Corvinus,  the  mofl  flourifliing  and  happy  c  ha  p. 
people,  to  be  found  in  Europe  (12).  ^ 

'1  he  laft  obftacle  to  the  Turkifti  conquefts  at  this 
period,  was  the  military  order  of  knights,  trans- Knights  of 
ferred  in  1309,  from  Syria,  to  the  ifland  of  Rhodes, 
riieir  reputation  for  all  the  virtues  of  chivalry,  and 
their  rigorous  difcipline,  long  protected  them  from 
invafion,  or  attack  ;  and  they  remained  alone,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  empire,  at  a 
diftance  from  every  fpecies  of  fuccour,  except  that 
which  they  derived  from  their  own  valour.  It  was 
not  till  towards  the  conclulion  of  his  reign,  that 
Mahomet,  after  having  reduced  the  neighbouring 
iflands,  and  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  ventured  on 
fo  hazardous,  an  enterprize.  All  the  preparations 
and  precautions,  requifite  to  infure  its  fuccefs,  were 
made  ;  and  the  balhaw,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
(iege  was  enlrufted,  appears  to  have  omitted  no 
endeavours  to  juftify  the  confidence  repofed  in  him 
t>y  the  fultan.  But,  neither  fuperiority  of  numbers, 
nor  difparity  of  force,  terrified  the  grand  rnafter,  that  city. 
d’Aubuflfon,  who  fuftained  with  intrepidity  and 
firmnefs,  the  impetuous  ardour  of  the  Mahometans. 

They  retired  from  before  the  p.lace,  after  having 
held  it  invefted  three  months  ;  and  Rhodes,  like 
Belgrade,  remained  unmolefted,  till  the  reign  of 
Solyman,  in  the  enfuing  century  (13). 

A  lefs  difticult  and  brilliant,  but,  a  more  alarming  capture  of 
capture  to  the  dates  of  Italy  and  of  Europe,  confoled 
the  Ottoman  court  for  their  late  difgrace.  Otranto, 
in  Apulia,  after  a  Ihort  refiftance,  was  taken  by 
the  vizier  Achmed,  and  inftantly  garrifoned  with 
near  twenty  thoufand  men.  Provilions,  for  a  year, 
were  brought  into  the  city  ;  and  the  I’urkifii  com¬ 
mander  left  no  doubts  of  his  determination  to  pre- 

(12)  I,a  Croix,  vol,  i.  p.  246— 248,  and  p.  281.  Sacy.vol.  i.  p.  219— 22'3. 

(13)  Cantemir,  p.  Iij.  KnoUes,  p.  427—432.  La  Croix,  voi.  i.  p. 

483,284. 
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^  XIX  ^  ^  fortrefs,  which  opened  a  paffage  to  Rome 

v_ _ „>! _ >  and  Naples.  It  was  in  vain  that  AlfonJo,  duke  of 

I4S3. 1481 .  Calabria,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  attempted 
to  retake  Otranto  :  he  was  repulfed  in  all  his  at- 
Dan^er, and  tacks  (14).  If  cv'cr  Italy  was  in  ferious  and  im* 
ira’ifatThis  danger  of  becoming  a  Mahometan  province, 

peiiod.  it  was  at  this  period.  Every  circumftancc  favoured 
the  progrefs  of  the  vizier.  The  Neapolitans,  op- 
preffed  under  the  feeble  and  tyrannical  adminillra- 
tion  of  the  Arragonefe  kings,  were  incapable  of 
expelling  the  Turks  ;  and  the  difafTeclion,  as  well 
as  pusillanimity,  which  equally  diftinguifhed  the 
princes,  and  the  people,  only  thirteen  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France  over- 
lan  Naples  without  refiftance,  may  evince  how  little 
effectual  oppofition  could  have  been  made  to  Maho¬ 
met  the  Second.  From  the  Roman  pontiffs,  only 
fpiritiial  aid  or  weapons,  were  to  be  expected  ;  and 
fuch  was  the  confternation  fpread  through  the  an- 
tient  capital  of  the  world,  at  the  news  of  Achmed’s 
having  landed  in  Apulia,  that  Sixtus  the  Fourth, 
who  then  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  prepared 
to  abandon  Rome,  as  infecure.  Florence,  though 
in  a  flate  of  opulence  and  profperity  under  Lorenzo 
of  Medecis,  could  oppofe  only  feeble  impediments 
to  the  fury  of  the  Janizaries,  conducted  by  the  moft 
cviangeof  experienced  commanders  of  the  Eaft.  This  com- 
lUnces'un-  binatioii  of  events,  tending  to  facilitate  the  conqueft 
derSoiy  of  Italy  in  1481,  no  longer  exifted,  when  Solyman 
Second^  fent  his  fleets  under  Barbaroffa  and  Dragut,  to 
defolate  the  coafts  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  more  than 
half  a  century  later.  The  Neapolitans  had  then 
funk  into  fubjecls  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  : 
the  defence  of  Naples  was  entrufted  to  veteran 
troops,  drawn  from  that  prince’s  hereditary  domi* 

(14)  Lavgier,  vol.  vil,  p.  371 — 373.  Knolle.';,  p.  43a.  Vanel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
■'ni'j.f* 
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nions ;  and  all  the  collected  force  of  the  Spanifh  chap. 
|nionarchy  would  have  been  drawn  out,  to  with- 
ftand  any  ferious  invafion  of  the  Turks.  But,  only  1453, 1481. 
the  death  of  Mahomet  could  have  refcued  the  Ita¬ 
lians  from  flavery,  after  the  capture  of  Otranto  ; 
and  never  did  the  vacancy  of  the  Ottoman  throne 
.ake  place  at  a  more  momentous  and  critical  junc¬ 
ture.  The  fultan’s  anxious  defire  to  overturn  the 
;^apital  and  refidence  of  the  fupreme  head  of  the 
-ihriftian  faith,  was  well  known  ;  while  his  religious 
^eal  would  have  inflamed  and  fupported  his  love  of 
jlory,  and  thirfl;  of  dominion.  The  province  of 
liftory  is  only  to  record,  and  not  to  fpeculate  ; 
mt,  it  is  hardly  pofiTible  not  to  refleci:  with  fome 
legrec  of  gratitude  and  fatisfac^ion,  on  this  inter- 
'ofition  of  Providence,  which  refcued  Italy  from 
'arbarifm,  and  impofed  limits  to  the  Muffulman 
nthufiafm.  If  Mahomet  had  lived  only  a  few  years 
anger,  Rome  might  have  become  the  feat  of  a 
afliaw  ;  and  the  fuperb  church  of  St.  Peter,  which 
ofe  in  the  fixteenth  century  under  ten  fucceedino" 
ontiffs,  would  have  been  ill-replaced  by  mofques 
nd  minarets.  ^ 

From  fo  vaft  and  awful  a  revolution,  Italy  was  i^g, 
latched  by  the  unexpeded  termination  of  the  ful- Death  of 
m’slife,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age  and  faculties, 

dien  he  had  not  completed  his  fifty-fecond  year, 
nd  while  he  was  occupied  in  fchemes  of  further 
anqueft.  The  lurkilh  commander,  who  had  been 
ft  by  Achmed  in  Otranto,  induced  by  the  confi- 
eration  of  bis  lovereign’s  deceafe,  and  the  confufion 
■hich  had  enfued  relative  to  the  fucceflion,  rather 
lan  compelled  by  famine,  or  diftrefs,  reludantly 
?reed  to  furrender  the  place  upon  honourable  con- Surrender 
itions.  They  were  violated  ;  and  the  Janizaries  Otranto, 
stained  by  Alfonfo,  duke  of  Calabria,  were  con’ 
smned  to  ferve  in  the  Neapolitan  gabies  j  but,  the 

menaces 
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c  H  A  p.  menaces  of  the  new  fultan  fpeedily  extricated,  and 
.  _  ‘  ^  reitored  them  to  freedom  (15  . 

14S1.  Mahomet  the  Second  may  be  juftly  ranked  among 
fevei'ell  fcourgcs  of  the  human  race,  who  have 
tae  Second,  cxiftcd  in  the  hiitcry  of  the  world.  His  ambition, 
inhumanity,  and  refdefs  paffion  for  extending  his 
conqueus,  deluged  Europe  and  Aha  with  blood, 
during  thirty  years.  We  ought,  however,  to  lend 
a  very  academic  Hith  to  the  legends  and  afperlions, 
with  which  the  Chriftians  have  defamed  his  cha- 
rader ;  and  which  naturally  originated  from  their 
deteftation  of  fo  formidable  an  enemy.  He  was  un- 
queftionably  endowed  with  talents  of  the  rareft 
kind ;  and  in  activity,  vigilance,  and  the  fcience 
of  war,  he  has  been  feldom  equalled.  His  love  of 
juftice,  and  feverity  towards  thofe  who  opprelled 
his  people  by  an  abufe  of  their  power  and  offices,; 
were  exemplary.  In  a  tafte  for  the  gentler  arts,, 
he  was  not  deficient  ;  and  his  invitation  of  Bellino,, 
the  celebrated  Venetian  painter,  to  Confi;antinople,j 
as  well  as  the  rewards  with  which  he  honoured  thei 
labours  of  the  artift,  may  refcue  him  from  the  re» 
proach  of  barbarifm  (16). 

Rd»rtof°°  event  could  have  been  more  favourable  to  the 

Ba-azftthe  repofc  and  independence  of  Europe,  than  the  death 
secoid.  ^  fultan,  whofe  whole  reign  had  been  paffed  in 
war  ;  and  the  years  of  which  bad  been  marked  with 
perpetual  inroads  or  devaftations  of  Greece,  Hun-, 
gary,  and  Italy.  The  talents  of  Bajazet  the  Second,j 
who  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  were  lefs  dangerous 
and  his  activity  was  inferior  to  that  of  his  father^ 
Zizim,  a  younger  fon  of  Mahomet,  long  difputedi 
with  his  brother,  the  fupreme  authority,  and  di¬ 
verted  his  attention  from  foreign  expeditions.  Af-r 

(15)  Knolles,  p.  433.  Cantemir,  p.  l ly  Laugier,  vol.  vii.  p.  373 — 376^ 
La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  283,  2S6.  Vanel,  vcl.  ii.  p.  167,  r68. 

(16)  La  Cioix,  vol  i.  p.  285.  VaDti,vol.  ii.  p.  j68,  169.  Knolles,  p.  433. 
Cactemir,  p.  1x5. 
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ter  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Zizim,  the  fultan  turned  chap. 
,  his  arms  againfl  Egypt,  then  governed  by  the 
; Mammeluke  princes:  but,  far  from  effeding  the  1481, jsoq* 
redu<flion  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  repeatedly  de- 
^  feated  with  prodigious  flaughter  ;  and  if  the  Chrif- 
tian  ftates  had  availed  themfelves  of  the  opportunity, 
f  it  is  probable,  that  the  Ottoman  power  might  have 
been  reduced  within  narrower  limits.  Except  the 
.  tranfitory  appearance  of  a  Turkifli  fleet  on  the 
jcoafts  of  Andalufia,  which  contented  itfelf  with 
only  committing  depredations  ;  and  fome  irruptions 
;  into  Croatia  and  Hungary,  the  objeft  of  which  was 
plunder  ;  Europe  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  of  fifteen  Tronquii. 
years,  fuccecding  the  death  of  Mahomet  ( 1 7).  This 
fallacious  calm  was  followed  by  hoftilities,  direfted 
againfl:  Venice.  The  Republic,  after  fuftaining.  Rupture 
without  any  ally,  the  whole  prelTure  of  the  Turkifli  • 

force,  was  compelled  to  fue  for  peace  :  but,  flie  did'^''®' 
not  condefcend  to  fo  humiliating  a  meafure,  till  her 
naval  flirength  had  been  exhaufted ;  the  moft  im- 
.  portant  places  which  flie  had  occupied  in  Greece, 
or  the  Morea,  captured  ;  and  the  province  of  Friuli, 

)  defolated  by  a  favage  band  of  Tartars,  who  maffa- 
jcred,  or  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi- 
,tants.  The  cities  of  Lepanto,  Modon,  and  Coron, 

]  together  with  the  fortrefs  of  Durazzo  in  Albania, 
j.were  facrificed,  in  order  to  terminate  fo  ruinous  a 
^  war  (  i8).  It  mufl:  be  owned  that  Europe  had  no 
inconfiderable  obligations  to  the  long  and  generous 
^flruggle,  fupported  by  the  Venetians,  for  more 
j.than  a  century,  againfl;  enemies,  who  poflefled 
,  every  advantage  ;  and  that  to  their  magnanimous 
)  efforts,  w^re  principally  to  be  attributed  the  fafety 

(17)  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  288,  and  p.  298—300,  and  p.  304.  Cantemir,  p. 

1t8 — 124,  and  p.  1 30._  JCnolles,  p.  437 — 442,  and  p.  447— 450,  and  p.  452. 

(18)  Laugier,  vol.  viii.  p.  89 -92,  and  p.  112 — i  I7,and  p.  I23— 129,  and 
p.  144— 146.  Knolles.p,  457— 462.  Cantemir,  p.  133. 
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^  XIX  prefervation  of  all  the  provinces,  that  border 

on  the  weftern  fhore  of  the  Adriatic. 
of^‘  years  of  Bajazet’s  life  were  palTed  in 

Bajazet’s  the  moft  profound  repofe  ;  and  the  Turks,  after 
reign.  having  carried  their  arms  over  fo  many  kingdoms, 
might  have  become  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
peace.  The  fultan,  infirm,  and  broken  by  difeafes, 
was  incapable  of  appearing  in  perfon  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  i  and  he  occupied  his  leifure  by  refearches 
of  a  literary  kind,  peculiarly  the  ftudy  of  Averroes, 
an  Arabian  philofopher,  whofe  vcritings  on  medicine 
and  aftronomy  were  held  in  high  eftimation  among 
all  the  eaftern  nations.  From  thefe  reclufe  and 
fpeculative  amufements,  he  was  roufed  by  the  re¬ 
volt  of  Selim,  one  of  his  fons.  That  ambitious 
and  unnatural  prince,  having  infpired  the  Janizaries 
with  refentment  at  the  inglorious  tranquillity  m 
which  the  empire  was  funk,  and  at  the  fame  time 
inflamed  their  ardour  to  propagate  the  Muflulman 
faith,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  their  prophet,  by 
the  fword  ;  fucceeded  in  renderintr  his  father  odious 
^Tdeathof  Contemptible.  After  a  longer  refiftance  than 
Bajazet.  might  have  been  expected  from  fo  aged  and  pacific 
a  fultan,  Bajazet  yielded  :  quitting  Conftantinople, 
he  began  his  journey  towards  Demotica,  a  town  ini 
the  vicinity  of  Adrianople,  which  he  had  chofen 
for  his  retreat  ;  and  which  has  been  rendered  fa-j 
.  mous  in  the  hiflory  of  the  prefent  century,  by  the 
refidence  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  after 
his  flight  from  Pultowa.  But,  Selim,  whole  pre¬ 
fence  was  demanded  in  Afia,  to  quell  the  party  of 
Achmet,  his  brother  and  competitor,  dreaded  the 
confequences  of  leaving  the  capital,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  reign,  while  the  depofed  fove- 
reign  was  ftill  alive.  This  confideration  was  fatal 
to  Bajazet,  whofe  end  was  haftened  by  poifon  ; 
and  the  death,  not  only  of  Achmet,  but  of  every 

other 
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)ther  member  of  the  Imperial  family,  cemented  the  chap, 
lew  adminiftration  (19). 

Deteftable  as  were  the  means  by  which  Selim  ac-isTI??^. 
[uired  the  throne,  his  tranfcendent  abilities  enabled 
lim  not  only  to  render  it  refpecired  j  but,  to  enlarge  Firft?  * 
nd  extend  the  dominions,  tranfmitted  to  him  from 
is  anceftors.  His  reign,  one  of  the  Ihorteft  in  the 
mrkifli  annals,  and  which,  from  its  commence^ 
lent,  to  its  termination,  hardly  exceeded  eight 
ears,  forms  an  epocha  in  hiftory,  by  the  fubverhon 
f  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  the  extindion  of  the 
lammeluke  fultans,  who  had  governed  it  for  three 
mturies.  After  having  fubjeded  Armenia,  and 
eceived  the  voluntary  homage  of  the  inhabitants 
f  Diarbeck,  the  Mpfopotamia  of  antiquity ;  Selim 
itered  Perfia.  The  fuperior  difdpline  of  his  infan¬ 
cy,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  artillery,  eminently 
ontributed  to  the  decifive  vidory  which  he  ob- 
iined  over  the  Perfians,  near  the  city  of  Tauris  ; 

■id  the  principal  impediment,  which  prevented 
im  froni  effeding  the  permanent  redudion  of  the 
ountry  itfelf,  arofe  lefs  from  the  valour  or  refift- 
ice  of  the  nation,  than  from  the  difficulty  of 
ibfifting  his  troops  in  the  deferts  beyond  the  £u- 
hrates(2o).  Similar  obflaclcs  had  conftantly  at- 
mded  and  checked  the  Roman  legions,  from  the 
‘me  of  LucuUus  and  Pompey,  to  that  of  Julian, 
ffien  engaged  in  profecuting  their  conquefts  in  thofe 
•mote  provinces.  Irritated  at  theindired  fupport,invafion  of 
ffiich  Ifmael,  the  fovereign  of  Perfia,  had  derived  ^sypt. 

'om  the  fultan  of  Egypt,  Selim  transferred  his  rc- 
■ntment  to  the  latter  prince.  Campfon  Gauri 
fho  then  poffeffed  the  Egyptian  throne,  reignecl 
yer  all  the  countries,  from  Aleppo  and  Damalbus, 

.(.9)  Cantcmi^p.  136-142.  Knolles  p.  430-456.  Vanel.  vol.  ii  p 

4 — 23a.  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  332— 338.  ^  •  w  .  n.  p, 

<2o)^antemir,  p.  145— iJ4-  Knolles,  p.  505—520.  La  Croix,  vol.  I 
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CHAP,  to  the  borders  of  Nubia  ;  and  Cairo,  his  refidenc( 
contended  in  population,  wealth,  and  fplendoui 
isC^.  with  the  moft  flourifliing  capitals  of  the  eaft.  H 
was  neither  deficient  in  courage,  nor  in-any  of  th 
qualities  becoming  his  Ration ;  and  the  total  defea 
which  he  fuftained,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo,  wa 
due  more  to  the  treachery  and  defertion  of  his  ow 
officers,  than  to  the  genius  of  Selim,  or  the  fuperic 
Death  of  bravery  of  the  Janizaries.  Campfon  fell  in  th 
Gaurf°”  aftion,  after  giving  proofs  of  the  moft  heroic  ii 
’  trepidity  ;  and  the  conqueror,  improving  his  fuccef 
pafled  without  delay  or  injury,  the  fandy  and  defi 
late  trads  which  feparate  Syria  and  Paleftine  fror 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt. 

3517.  xArriving  at  the  gates  of  Cairo,  he  found  anothf 
fultan,  Tomanbai,  whom  the  Mammelukes  ha 
eleded ;  and  who  was  already  prepared  to  defen 
his  newly  acquired  dominions.  But,  the  fortun 
and  refources  of  Selim  furmounted  every  effor 
Defeat,  and  Tomanbai,  vanquiftied  like  his  predeceffor,  and  r( 
S^Mbai  duced  to  fly,  was  difcovered,  conduded  to  h: 

capital  as  a  criminal,and  executed  withdrcumftancf 

of  barbarity  and  ignominy.  Cairo,  partly  deftroye 
by  fire,  and  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  the  Turkif 
Subje£llon  foldiery,  fubmitted  ;  and  Egypt,  which  had  bee 
of  Egypt,  f^icceffively  conquered  in  every  age  of  the  world,  b 
the  Perfians,  Macedonians,  Romans,  and  Arabs,  pa 
fed  ao-ain  under  a  foreign  yoke.  Scrim,  embarkin 
on  the  Nile,  like  Caefar,  defcended  that  celebrate 
river  to  Alexandria,  rather  to  gratify  his  curiofitj 
and  to  accept  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  tha 
to  confirm  his  acquifitioii  (21).  It  is  difficult  t 
believe,  that,  previous  to  his  final  departure  fror 
Egypt,  he  had  the  inhumanity  to  affemble  the  fui 
vivors  of  the  Mammelukes  on  the-banks  of  the  Nib 

(21)  Cantemir,  p.  156.  P-  — 166.  Knolles,  p.  ^ 

Ctoix,  vol.  i.  p.  3S3— 2S&-  Vanel,  vo).  ii.  p.  259—279. 
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and  to  caufe  them,  without  diftinction,  to  be  In-c  h  a  p. 
difcriminately  maffacred,  and  thrown  into  the 
ftream*  In  this  acl,  committed  with  a  view  to  ex-  1517. 
terminate  the  race  of  rorei3;n  flaves,  by  whom  Egypt 
had  been  fo  long  held  in  fubjeclion  ;  we  trace  all  the 
favage  ferocity  of  a  barbarian,  w'ho  had  not  heiitated 
to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  neared  re¬ 
lations,  in  order  to  afcend  the  throne,  and  who 
cemented  his  ufurpation  by  flill  greater  crimes  22). 

The  terror  of  the  Ottoman  name  did  not  ’efs  ex-  1518. 
tend  into  Arabia,  and  Africa;  it  may  be queftioned 
whether  the  Roman  arms,  at  any  period,  eftecded  th^ruiLa 
conquells  more  remote,  in.  thofe  quarters  of  the^"™’- 
earth,  than  w^ere  produced  by  the  exploits  of  vSelim. 

The  tribes  of  Arabs,  from  Barca  and  Gyrene  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  appeared  by  their  embaf- 
fadors,  at  Cairo,  to  receive  the  orders  of  their  new 
fovereign  ;  and  even  the  Scherif  of  Mecca,  himfelf, 
prefented  him  the  keys  of  the  holy  city,  and  invoked 
his  protection,  as  the  reprefentative  of  Mahomet, 
and  the  fupreme  chief  of  the  Muffulman  faith  (23). 
Acquilitions  fo  vaft,  however  they  might  gratify,  i^rg,  1520. 
were  far  from  relaxing,  the  ambition  of  Selim  ; 
after  having  defolated  Alia,  and  fubjeeded  Egypt, 
he  was  occupied  in  preparations,  the  object  of  which 
was  conceived  to  regard  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  or 
Italy  ;  when  his  life  was  terminated  by  a  difeafe, 
which  manifefted  itfelf  on  his  return  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  accompanied  with  the  molt  acute  and  in¬ 
curable  fymptoms.  Under  the  prelTure  of  thefe,  he 
expired  ;  and  hiftory,  which  commemorates  the 
retribution  fometimes  inflicted  on  tyrants,  has  not 
failed  to  record,  that  he  breathed  his  lalt  on  the 

in)  I^a  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  356,  357.  Cantemir,  p.  5  66.  Vanel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
aSo.  Knollei, p,  5S3. 

(23)  Cantemir,  p.  167 — 569.  Ivnolles,  ibid.  La  Croix,  voJ.  i.  p,  357. 
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CHAP,  fpot,  where  he  had  caufed  his  father,  Bajazet,  to  be 
poifoned  (24). 

1520-  If  we  appretiate  his  adminiftration,  not  by  the 
parricidc  which  opened  his  way^to  the  throne,  nor 
and  aftions- by  the  crimcs  which  fuftained  him  in  it ;  but,  by 
.  the  events  with  which  his  reign  is  crouded,  we 
niuft  admit  his  claim  to  admiration.  In  talents  for 
war,  in  folidity  of  judgment,  and  depth  of  pene¬ 
tration,  he  was  not  furpafled  by  any  of  the  princes, 
who  preceded  or  followed  him  ;  and  his  reduction 
of  Egypt,  annihilated  the  only  power,  which  could 
effectually  and  fpeedily  co-operate  with  the  Chriftian 
ftates,  to  oppofe  his  progrefs  beyond  the  Danube, 
or  in  the  Mediterranean.  Europe  fully  experienced 
the  iniurious  effect  of  this  important  conqueft,  under 
the  reign  of  Solyman  the  Second  ;  and  had  reafon 
to  deplore  the  apathy  that  pervaded  the  kingdoms, 
which  were  molt  deeply  interefted  in  the  fate  of  the 
Sublimity,  Mammeluke  fultans.  Perfia  was  too  far  removed, 
to  afford  the  fame  afliftance  ;  and  too  weak,  or 
p  s.vie«s.  fuftain  the  fhock  of  the  Ottoman  forces. 

Almoft  every  moment  of  Selim’s  life,  after  his  ac- 
ceffion,  was  devoted  to  war  ;  and  it  was  believed, 
that  policy,  not  lefs  than  ambition,  propelled  him 
to  unremitting  exertion.  The  formidable  body  of 
the  Janizaries,  to  whofe  revolt  he  owed  his  power, 
mio-ht  have  again  deprived  him  of  it ;  and  the 
fukan  faw  with  pleafure,  that  their  numbers  were 
reduced,  to  lefs  than  a  third  part  of  the  force, 
which  they  could  boaft,  before  his  expeditions  to 
Egypt  and  Perlia.  Of  forty  thoufand,  only  about 
tvWve  thoufand  furvived  (25). 

To  Selim  the  Firft,  was  due  the  formation  of  the 
Turkifh  marine ;  and  he  conftrucled  the  arfenal  of 
Pera,  as  well  as  many  of  the  moft  fumptuous  edi- 

(24)  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  157— 3J9'  Cantemir,  p.  169— 172.  Knolles, 
P-  5^*  • 

(20  La  Croix,  Tol.  1.  p.  35^: 
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Sees,  by  which  the  principal  cities  of  his  dominions  chap, 
were  decorated  (26).  It  is  T;ot  from  a  prince  of  fo  . 
fierce  and  martial  a  difpofition,  that  we  fhould  na-  15*0. 
turally  expect  any  protection  of  letters  :  but  the 
du(5lility  of  his  parts  qualified  him  for  every  purliiit. 

His  leifure  was  devoted  to  the  fciences,  held  in 
sfteein  among  the  Mihoraetans  :  even  the  compoli- 
tions  of  his  poetry,  which  rem.ain,  atteft  the  variety 
ind  elegance  of  his  talents.  We  are  neceflarily  led 
:o  regret,  that  crimes  fo  flagitious,  and  abilities  fo 
diftinguifhed,  fhould  have  been  blended  in  the  fame 
:hara6ter ;  but,  hiftory  is  full  of  fimilar  examples. 

Selim,  who  emulated  the  fame  of  Alexander  and 
5f  Caefar,  delighted  in  the  perufal  of  the  exploits 
ivhich  immortalized  thofe  princes,  and  caufed  the 
Greek,  or  Roman  hiflorians  who  had  commemo- 
'ated  them,  to  be  tranflated  into  the  Turkifh  lan¬ 
guage  (27).  His  genius  furvived  in  Solyman,  his 
jnly  fon  and  fuccelTor. 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  reign,  the  meafures  of  state  of 
-vhich  were  peculiarly  direfted  againft  the  Chriftian 
!*owers,  and  whofe  effeefs  were  deeply  and  laftingly 
elt  through  all  Europe  ;  it  is  indifpenfable  to  furvey 
he  hate  of  thofe  kingdoms  or  countries,  which  by 
heir  fituation  lay  moft  expofed  to  the  Ottoman 
rms.  Hungary  had  already  declined  from  thC' 

»oint  of  elevation  and  pro.rperity,  to  which  it  had 
ttained  under  Matthias  Corvinus.  Not  content 
dth  expelling  the  Turks,  and  confining  them  to 
he  provinces  beyond  the  Danube  ;  that  acliye  and 
nterprizing  prince  had  enlarged  his  dominions  at 
heir  expence,  and  added  to  them  Walachia,  Mol- 
avia,  and  Bofnia  (28).  But,  under  Lad'flaus,  hisLy^^yry 
icceflbr,  and  peculiarly  under  the  minority  of  and  vices, 
ouis  the  Second,  who  afeended  the  throne  only  a 

(26)  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 

(27)  VancI,  vol.  ii.  p.  284.  J,a  Croix,  vol.  i.  p  358.  Cantemir,  p  172, 173. 

(28)  Sacy.Hift,  d’Hongrie,  voL  i.  p.  222—240, 
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fhort  time  before  the  acceffion  of  Solyman,  the  vl 
gour  of  the  government  difappeared.  Luxury, 
effeminacy,  and  all  the  vices  of  opulent  Rates,  hac 
extinguifhed  the  generous  and  manly  fpirit,  by 
which  the  Hungarians  had  been  charactcrifed  :  whih 
the  ignorance,  or  inattention  of  the  miniflers,  whc 
furrounded  the  young  king,  permitted  the  frontiec! 
to  remain  open  to  invafion,  or  unprovided  wit! 
fufBcient  means  of  defence  Up)- 

Venice,  likfe  Hungary.,  had  paffed  her  meridian 
at  the  fame  period.  The  v.munds,  inflicled  by  th< 
league  of  Cambray,  which,  had  nearly  extinguifliec 
the  Republic  itfelf,  were  recent,  and  notyetclofed 
A  calamity  flill  more  irremediable,  the  difcovery  o! 
a  palfage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the 
Portugueze,  had  fubverted  the  foundations  of  theii 
commerce,  the  only  permanent  and  folid  fupporl 
of  their  wealth  and  confidePation :  nor  were  the 
Venetians  any  longer  able  to  repair  their  Ioffes,  will; 
the  celerity  and  facility,- which  they  had  evincec 
under  Mahomet  and  Baiazet,  in  the  preceding  cen^ 
tury.  But,  as  if  to  occupy  the  place,  left  vacani 
by  the  decline  of  two  fuch  powerful  dates,  jufllv 
confidered  to  be  the  bulwarks  of  Germany  ancj 
Italy,  Charles  the  fifth  had  arifen  ;  vrho,  by  th^ 
pofl'effion  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  added  tc 
his  patrimonial  inheritance,  and  the  treafures  of  ths 
new  world,  was  equally  interefted  and  competen^ 
to  extend  proteclion  to  his  vaft  dominions.  In  the 
interval  (.f  near  forty  years,  between  the  death  oj 
Maiiomet  the  Secorid,  and  the  beginning  of  Soly| 
man’s  reign,  the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter  had,  likewilei 
in  addition  to  their  fpiritual  authority,  acquired  nc 
incoididerable  degree  of  temporal  power.  Julitii 
the  Second  had  difclofed  the  refources,  poffefl'ed  bj 
an  enterprizing  or  ambitious  pontiff  j  and  Leo  th( 

(2^)  Sacy,  vo].  i,  p.  248,  249.  ■  , 
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Tenth  afpired  to  hold  the  balance  of  Italy.  Urifor- 
,  Innately  for  the  repofe  and  fecurity  of  Europe,  the 
jUew  king  of  Spain,  occupied  at  the  commencement 

or  his  P*nvnrn mpnf  U\r 
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,ot  his  government,  by  infurreclions  in  Cahile;  by 
^intrigues  to  procure  the  Imperial  crown  ;  and  by 
centefts  of  policy  and  animofity,  with  Francis  the 

iririr  •  tKroc  h  a. . *  i  •  •  •  , 


iSzo. 


jririt ;  was  not  at  lei fu re  to  turn  his  principal  force 
agamft  the  Turks.  Leo,  immerfed  in  pleafures, 

[  lift'  P  i-r>,  _ r  I, :  .  n-  *  ’ 


j^ittle  fuited  to  the  fanflity  of  his  office  ;  or  engaged 
m  hoftile  enterprizes  to  enlarge  the  patrimony  of 
jChe  church,  beheld,  without  emotion,  the  alarming 
^onquehs  of  Selim.  Though  his  penetration  en£ 
Med  him  to  predicl,  that  the  extinction  of  the 
Mammeluke  princes,  and  the  reduction  of  Egypt 
would  be  fpeedily  followed  by  the  invafion  of  Italy  ’ 
.^et  he  appears,  to  the  laft  moments  of  his  life,  to 
lave  attended  folely  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
amily.  ^  Inltead  of  exerting  his  influence  to  unite 
he  Chriftian  States  againft  the  common  enemy ;  he 
ontented  himfelf  with  making  proceffions,  to  avert 
he  wrath  of  Heaven  :  and  while  his  troops  were 
jjnployed  in  Lombardy  againft  the  French,  he  car- 
ied  the  Holy  Sacrament,  barefooted,  through  the 
j.reets  of  Rome,  to  deprecate  the  misfortunes 
/hich  menaced  the  Holy  See  from  the  Turkifli 

rnic  /' 


;rms(3o). 

Under  thefe  circumftances  fo  favourable  to  his  Acceinon  of 
jCligns,  Solyman  acceded  to  the  throne.  The  na-  s^iyman 
aral  elevation  of  his  mind,  and  his  native  thirft 


•  ^  - r  '  - - 1.11.0  uaLivc  tliH  IL  lOl 

ffiry,  impelled  him  to  great  and  daring  enterprizes  : 
;ffiile  advantages,  which  none  of  his  -  predeceflbrs 
ad  enjoyed,  facilitated  their  execution.  The  only 
j»n  of  Selim,  he  had  no  competitor  for  the  fuccef- 
pn  ;  and  the  empire  was  not  convulfed,  or  thrown 
ito  diforder,  by  a  conteft  between  different  claim- 
its,  as  had  happened  at  the  clofe  of  the  two 


(jO)  Vanel,  vol,  ii.  p,  387. 
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preceding  reigns.  His  education  had  framed  him 
for  the  fatigues  of  government,  and  expanded  hw 
underftanding.  Selim,  with  a  magnanimity  which 
we  cannot  fuiSciently  admire,  had  neither  bammed 
him  to  Magnefia,  nor  to  Iconium,  as  had  been  fre- 
■  quently  praclifed  by  the  jealouly  of  preceding  ful- 
tans ;  nor  had  he  permitted  him  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  foft  effeminacy  of  the  feraglio,  in  ignorance 
of  his  duties,  among  flaves  and  eunuchs.  Perceiving 
in  him  a  difpofition  to  receive  impreflions  equally 
beneficial  to  himfelf  and  to  his  future  fubjeds,  Selim 
committed  his  fen  to  the  care  of  the  baftiaw  Peri : 
who  accuftomed  him  betimes  to'  die  exertion  oj 
every  manly  and  generous  effort,  while  he  acquaintec 
his  pupil  with  the  interefts  of  the  different  nations 
i-  whom  he  was  deftined  to  command  (31).  ^  The  firf 
ads  of  Solyman’s  adminiftration  were  didated  bj 
wifdom,  humanity,  and  policy  His  reftitution  0. 
the  effeds  which  had  been  unjuftly  feized  or  confil 
cated  during  his  father’s  reign,  conciliated  the  af 


fedions,  while  it  excited  the  veneration  of  th^ 


1521- 

Siege  of 
Belgiade. 


people ;  and  his  devotion,  liberality,  and  courtef 
completed  the  favourable  imprelTion  (32). 

Animated  by  the  dying  exhortations  of  Selim,  a 
much  as  by  his  own  defire  to  accomplifli  the  reduc 
tion  of  Hungary,  he  determined  to  attack  Belgrad 
in  perfon.  The  city  was  not  unprovided  with  th 
mcLas  of  defence  :  but,  the  fpirit  which  John  Hr 
niades  had  infpired  among  his  countrymen,  whe 
he  repulfed  Mahomet  the  Second,  near  fevent 
years  preceding,  had  become  extind.  Treacher 
aided  the  efforts  of  the  Turks  ;  and  after  a  fiege  ( 
confiderable  duration,  rendered  Solymaii  mafter  ( 
a  place,  juftly  confidered  as  one  of  the  ffronge 


(31)  Vanel,  vol.  ii.  p.  a88,  289.  Knolks, 
fi'i  'i  I. a  Croix,  vol.  i.  P.  .162. 


V.  S63. 
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barriers  againft  his  power,  or  encroachments  C33)‘ 

Vet,  fuch  was  the  fupine,  and  lethargic  fecurity  of  , 

the  court  of  Buda,  that  even  fo  important  a  lofs, 

which  menaced  the  exiftence  of  Hungary  itfelf,  far 

from  fpreading  alarm,  did  not  fufpcnd  the  teftivi- 

ties,  in  which  the  capital  wasimmerfed,  during  the 

nuptials  of  the  young  king,  Louis  the  Second,  with 

the  arch-duchefs,  Mary  of  Auftria  (34)-  the 

becility  of  his  condudf  merits  contempt,  the  folly  ofHun|,ary. 

and  inhumanity  of  his  treatment  of  Soly  man’s  em- 

bafladors,  excites  indignation.  Refenting  on  the 

minihers  of  the  Sultan,  whom  the  laws  of  nations 

Ihould  have  proteded,  the  misfortunes,  occafioned 

by  his  own  want  of  capacity  or  exertion ;  he  fent 

them  back  to  Conftantinople,  mutilated  in  a  manner 

equally  cruel  and  ignominious  :  while  Soly  man,  / 

fatisfied  with  his  prefent  acquifition,  and  defirous 

of  a  temporary  truce  on  the  Hungarian  frontier, 

prepared  to  turn  his  arms  towards  another  quar- 

(35)* 

Rhodes,  fo  celebrated  in  antiquity,  lituated  at  the  152?. 
entrance  of  the  Archipelago,  near  the  coaft  of  Afia, 
had  long  furvived  the  fate  of  the  numerous  iflands 
in  its  vicinity  ;  and  its  pofition  enabled  the  knights, 
by  whom  it  was  held,  to  moleft  and  intercept  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  Like  Belgrade,  it  had  repulfed  the 
efforts  of  Mahomet  the  Second,  and  was  regarded 
as  impregnable.  But,  Solyman,  ftimulated  by  a  de¬ 
lire  of  atchieving  an  exploit,  under  which  his  pre- 
deceffors  had  funk,  and  irritated  by  the  affiftance 
which  the  grand  mafler  had  lent  to  Tomanbai, 
fultan  of  Egypt  j  commanded  it  to  be  invefted  by 
fea  and  land.  His  prefence  became  neceffary,  in 

(33)  Canterr.Ir  p.  175,  176.  Knolles,  p.  569.  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  364^— 

366.  Sacy,  vol  i.  p.  249.  Vanei,  vol.  ii.  p.  301 — 304. 

(34)  Vanei,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

(35)  Sacy,  vol.  i.  p.  249-  La  Croix,  vcl.  i.  p.  366. 
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^  XIX  revive  the  ardour  of  the  Janizaries  ;  and 

after  a  fiege  of  fix  months,  during  which  every 
*522.  refource  was  exhaufled  on  the  part  of  the  befieged, 
the  place  was  furrendered  by  capitulation  (36).  "^We 
cannot  reflect  without  furprize,  on  the  inacdion  and 
indifference  of  the  European  Rates,  to  fo  important 
a  capture.  Venice  alone  equipped  a  fleet  for  the 
relief  of  Rhodes ;  and  if  Adrian  the  Sixth,  newly 
elected  to  the  papal  fee,  would  have  lent  the  fqua- 
dron,  on  board  of  which  he  arrived  at  Oflia,  to  aft 
in  conjundion  with  the  Venetians,  it  is  probable, 
that  Solyman  niuft  have  relinquiflied  his  attempt 
(37).  But,  the  pontiff,  educated  in  the  privacy  and 
s  retirement  of  a  Flemifh  univerfity,  was  deflitute  of 
the  elevation  of  character,  requifite  for  his  Ration  ; 
anci  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  railing  him  to  the  higheft 
eminence  of  fpiritual  power,  only  expofed  the  de- 
feds  and  incapacity,  which  might  have  Iain  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  profeffor  of  Louvain,  or  the  archbifhop 
of  Toledo.  Rhodes  was  loR  ;  and  the  Riltan,  ren¬ 
dered  more  formidable  by  his  fuccefs,  feemed  to 
regard  his  acquifition,  as  the  prelude  to  new  and 
greater  enterprizes. 

1523. 1525-  The  firR  objed  of  his  ambition  was  the  kingdom 
liungaiy?^  Tf  Hungary  ;  and  fo  avowed  were  his  intentions, 
that,  in  order  to  commence  the  campaign  early  in 
the  year,  he  paffed  the  preceding  winter,  near  the 
frontiers,  at  Belgrade.  Yet,  by  an  infatuation,  or 
negligence,  of  which  there  are  few  more  fatal  ex¬ 
amples  in  hiRory,  no  adequate  preparations  were 
made  to  fuRain  the  impending  attack.  The  teme¬ 
rity,  and  precipitation  of  the  young  king’s  fubfe- 
quent  condud,  completed  his  own  difgraces,  and 
the  deRrudion  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy.  After 
having  committed  the  fupreme  command  of  his 

(36)  La  Gi-oix,  vol.  i.  p.  366^372.  Cantemir,  p.  176,  177.  Knolles,  p. 
5^9 — 60c.  Vand,  vol.  ii.  p.  306 — 338. 

(37)  Vane',  vol.  ii.  p,  37.9.- 
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forces  to  an  ecclefiaftic,  unficllled  in  the  fcience  of  c  h  a  p. 
war ;  inilead  of  waiting  for  the  German  and  Tran-  ^  , 

fylvanian  troops,  which  were  on  their  march  to  1523, 1525. 
join  him  ;  he  ventured,  with  very  inferior  numbers, 
to  advance  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  The  ce-  '  7526. 
lebrated  engagement  of  Mohatz,  near  the  banks 
the  Danube,  was  fpeedUy  decided  in  favour  of  the 
lurks  ;  and  the  death  of  Louis  himfelf,  who  was 
fuffocated  in  a  morafs,  left  the  throne  without  a 
fucceffor  (38).  From  this  xra,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  till  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  laft  century,  no  European  kingdom  underwent 
fuch  a  variety  of  calamities,  as  Hungary.  Defolated  calamities 
by  Chriftians  and  Mahometans;  the  crowm  itfcif 
difputed  by  various  competitors  :  the  inhabitants, 
maflacred,  or  fwept  away  into  flavery  ;  no  trace 
remained  of  the  glory  and  felicity,  which  it  had 
enjoyed  under  Matthias  Corvinus. 

The  victory  of  Mohatz,  however  decifive,  was  not 
productive  of  the  immediate  effects,  naturally  to 
have  been  expeCted.  Solyman,  compelled  to  quit 
his  conquefi,  by  an  infurrection  of  the  moft  alarm¬ 
ing  nature  in  Afia  Minor,  repafl’ed  the  Danube,  and 
returned  to  Confiantinople  :  while  John  Zapoli, 

'prince  of  Tranfylvania,  anci  the  arch  duke,  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  brother  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
Fucceffively  raifed  to  the  Hungarian  throne  by  their 
refpective  factions,  continued  to  augment  the  gene¬ 
ral  confufion  (39).  Opprefled  by  the  fuperior 
ftrength  and  refources  of  the  arch-duke,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Germans,  had  already  fecured  the 
Fucceffion  of  Bohemia,  and  rendered  himfelf  maker 
.of  the  greater  part  of  Hungary,  Zapoli  befoughc 
the  protection  of  the  Turks.  Solyman,  re-appear-  1529. 

(38)  Sacy.  vol.  i.  p.  251—257.  Knolles,  p.  601—603.  Cautemir,  p.  180. 

■Vaiiel,  vol.  ii.  p,  341—348. 

(39)  Sacy,  vol.  i.  p,  258,  and  p.  264 — 270.  La  Croix,  vol.  i,  p.  382. 

Vanel,  vol.  ii.  p.  350 — 358. 
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CHAP,  ing,  after  an  abfence  of  fome  years,  traverfed  the-  j 
kingdom  as  a  conqueror  ;  entered  Buda  ;  and  with 
a  ddintereftednefs  or  magnanimity,  rarely  found, 
permitted  the  Tr'^ufylvanian,  his  ally,  to  retain  the 
fnureir  "'  oower,  of  which  it  was  eafy  to  have  de- 
Reduaioa  priv.jd  him  (40).  It  was  not  till  after  the  deceafe 
of-Zapoli,  that  the  fultan,  yielding^ to  the  dictates 
into  the  of  his  ambition,  reduced  Hungary  into  the  forrn  of  1 
Tulkhh^  a  Turkilli  province,  and  transformed  the  capital 
province.  into  a  Mahometan  city.  Buda  then  became  the 
permanent  refidence  of  a  bafliaw  ;  the  churches  were 
converted  into  mofques ;  and  the  arch-duke  herdi- 
nand,  mailer  only  of  fome  garrifons  on  the  Auftrian 
frontier,  retained  little  more  than  the  name  and 
honours  of  a  king  (41). 

Soiyman  Not  fatisficd  with  having  fubjecled  the  Hunga- 
German  ri^ns,  Solyinan  attempted  to  carry  his  arms  into 
ermany.  trulling  Father  to  the  terror  which  , 

his  reputation  and  prefence  infpired,  than  to  the ! 
preparations  demanded  for  fo  great  an  enterprize, 
he  ventured  to  approach,  and  to  inveft  Vienna 
He  is  rc-  itfdf.  That  City  was  dellitute  of  almoft  all  the  re- 
Quifites  for  a  long,  or  vigorous  defence  ;  and  to  thel 
prefumptuous  negligence  of  the  Turks,  w^ho  omit¬ 
ted  to  bring  battering  cannon  of  a  fufficient  lize, 
rather  than  to  the  Ikill  or  ability  of  the  befieged,  | 
was  due  the  repulfe  which  the  fultanTuftmned  (42}. 
He  never  undertook,  during  his  long  reign,  to  re¬ 
peat  fo  hazardous  an  experiment ;  and  he  always, 
in  fpeaking  of  Vienna,  denominated  it  his  difgrace 
and  ignoniiny  (43)-  The  conquells  of  the  Turks! 
were  "bounded  by  the  courfe  of  the  Danube  ;  nor^ 
was  Ferdinand,  though  continually  defeated  in  his 


Pio)  Cantemir,  p.  185.  Knolles,  p,  609.  La  Cioix,  vol.  1.  p.  386—388. 

Saoy,  vol.  i.  p.  I'/i-  , 

(ill  Sacy,  vol.  i.  p.  296—304-  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  414—410-, 

(42  PlefFrl,  vol.  ii.  p,  i4S-  Knolles,  p.  610-614.  Cantemir,  p.  190— 
jo^.  J/d  Croix,  vol.i.  p.  390  —  39«.  Vanel,  vol.  ii.  p.  3®'^  3^-^* 

W)  Buauquii  Epiaolse.  EpirtoU  qiiarta,  p,  384* 
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endeavours  to  recover  the  crown,  at  any  period, c  h  a  p. 
totally  ejected  from  fome  portion  of  Hungary.  The 
diftance^  of  the  Auftrian  provinces,  from  the  feat 
and  capital  of  the  Ottoman  fovereigns  ;  the  feverity 
of  the  climate,  to  troops,  habituated  to  the  warm  pr^rVfUT 
or  temperate  regions  of  Alia  ;  and  the  bravery  of 
the  Germans,  who  were  compelled  to  defend  their 
dearefl;  poffellions  ;  thefe  circumftances  confpired  to 
check  the  Mahometan  progrefs.  The  German 
empire  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  abandoned  to  its 
deftiny,  by  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  not- 
withftanding  the  obligations  impofed  on  him  from 
his  quality  of  its  chief ;  as  well  as  from  proximity 
of  blood  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  his  brother  (44}. 
Engaged  in  expeditions  of  perfonal  glory,  to  the 
coaft  of  Africa ;  attentive  to  the  defence  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  Italian  dominions  ;  or  reduced  to  op- 
pofe  the  invafidns  of  Francis  the  Firft ;  he  rarely 
appeared  in  the  empire,  and  made  feeble  exertions 
for  its  prefervation.  Even  when  the  contributions  1552. 
of  the  German  princes  and  hates  had  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  an  im.menfe  army,  with  which  heS"^”^*'^ 
might  have  entered  Buda,  and  recovered  the  king- 
dom  j  he  neglected  the  favourable  occafidn,  and 
permitted  Solyman  to  retreat,  unmolefted,  to  Con- 
ftantinople  (45).  If  the  Turks  could  not  fubje<T, 
they  were  allowed  to  defolate,  the  empire  :  Styria’ 
Moravia,  and  Silefia,  were  repeated  inundated  by 
barbarous  troops  of  Janizaries,  who  carried  off  the 
wretched  inhabitants  :  the  cavalry,  hill  more  enter- 
prizing,  penetrated  beyond  Lintz,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Auftria,  and  fpread  confternation  to  the  bor- 
ders  of  Franconia  (46;.  It  muft  be  owned,  that, 
under  Frederic  the  Third,  the  Imperial  dignity  was 

(44)  Butbequii  F.piftolqs.  Epirtola  quarta,  p.  385. 

(45)  Pfefftl,  vol.  ii.  p.  150’.  Vanei,  vol.  ii.  p.'370— 371.  Knolles,  p 
010—023. 

(46)  La  Cioix,  vo'.  i.  p.  396.  Vanei,  vol,  ii.  p.  373—- 376. 
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CHAP,  fcarcely  more  degraded,  or  infulted,  than  at  the 
time  when  it  was  held  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  moft 
1532.  powerful  monarch  in  Europe,  king  of  Spain,  and 
mafter  of  the  American  continent. 

I53.-?,  1539-  The  whole  reign  of  Solyman  may  be  faid  to  have 
urprizes’of  Puffed  ill  hoflilities,  rarely  intermitted,  againft  the 
Soijman,  twO  bi'anclics  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  While  his 
armies  overran  Hungary  and  Tranfylvania,  the 
Turkifh  fleet  cai;ried  terror  over  every  part  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Even  the  internal  diflenfions  and 
domeftic  feuds  of  the  feraglio,  or  the  diftant  and 
unfortunate  expeditions  againft  Perfia,  did  not  long 
•  Barbarcfia,  fufpend  the  animofity  of  the  fultan.  Barbarofla, 
the  ableft  naval  commander  of  the  age,  and  who, 
from  the  condition  of  a  fimple  corfair,  had  become 
admiral  and  captain  bafhaw,  perpetually  hovered 
over  the  coafts  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Spain.  It 
^  would  be  diflicult  to  calculate  the  enormous  amount 

of  the  damages,  fuftained  from  the  ravages  of  this 
celebrated  pirate,  during  near  fourteen  years,  that 
he  occupied  his  ftation  at  the  head  of  the  Turkifh 
navy.  It  would  be  much  more  painful  to  recapitu¬ 
late,  or  particularize  the  calamities,  inflicted  by 
him  on  the  defencelefs  natives  of  the  various  iflands, 
which  are  fcattered  from  Ivica,  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  at  Reggio,  Caftro,  Meflina, 
and  every  part  of  Calabria,  or  Apulia  ^47).  The 
fuperiority  of  the  Turks,  under  Solyman’s  reign,  is 
in  no  refpecl  more  forcibly  evinced,  than  in  thefe 
inhuman  and  frequent  depredations,  from  which 
all  the  exertions  of  Charles  the  Fifth  could  not  pro- 
superiority  tecl  lus  fubjccls.  Doi'ia,  who  Commanded  the  Im- 
®‘^'^|^®^^“‘*^'perial  fleet,  feldom  ventured  to  engage,  and  never 
vanquiflied  Barbarofla ;  though  the  Spanifh  gallies 

(47)  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  400 — 408,  and  p.  410,  and  p.  412,  and  p.  416. 
Vantl,  vo).  ii.  p.  376— 385,  and  p.  391 — 399,  and  p.  409 — 415,  and  p.  410 
— r432.  Knolks,  p.  635 — 64s,  and  p.  687 — 691.  Laugier,  vol.  ix.  p.  52P 
“-S47- 
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were  joined  on  various  occafions,  by  thofe  of  Ve- c  h  a  p. 
nice,  and  of  the  papal  f^e.  Far  from  making  any  xix. 

impreffion  on  the  (^.  toman  empire,  the  confederates  ijTT'TTg 

only  aggravated  thur  misfortunes,  and  loaded  each  ' 

other  with  recriminations  and  charges  of  cowardice, 
or  treachery.^  It  may,  iii  fad,  be  julHy  doubted, 
vrliether  Boria,  notwithhanding  his  merit  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Genoa,  did  not  betray,  ordei'ert  th'e  common 
caufe  ;  peculiarly  in  the  famous  action  between  the 
t\vo  fleet.,  near  La  Prevela,  on  the  coaft  of  Albania. 

'I’he  yenetians  were  fo  convinced  of  his  clifinclina- Feeble 
tion,  if  not  repugnance  to  attack  Barbaroffa,  not- 
withflanding  the  advantageous  circnmftances  under  power" 
which  he  might  have  forced  the  Turkifh  admiral  to 
hazard  a  battle;  that  they  thought  it  advifable  to 
make  a  feparate  peace,  upon  any  terms.  It  was 
procured,  not  without  difficulty,  by  a  ceffioii  of 
their  laft  valuable  pofleffions  and"  fortrelTes  in  the 
Morea  ;  accompanied  with  the  renunciation  of  their 
right  to  fourteen  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  which 
had  been  previoufly  captured  by  Solynan  (48), 

Charles,  abandoned  by  his  ally,  continued  the  1540, 1544. 
war;  but,  with  little  glory,  and  lels  advantage. 

Ihe  expedition  whicn,  at  an  early  period  of  hfs  tiie  Fifth, 
reign,  he  undertook  againfl; Tunis,  had  been  crowned 
with  fignal  fuccefs ;  and  the  brilliancy,  as  well  as 
feeming  difintereitednefs  of  the^  enttrprize,  con¬ 
duced  to  raife  his  reputation.  Buc,  the  benefit 
refulting  from  the  capture,  was  fhort  ;  and  Tunis 
was  reconquered  in  a  few  years  by  the  Moors,  who 
inllantly  claimed  the  protecl:ion  of  the  Porte.  Inunfucccfs- 
his  attempt  upon  Algiers,  the  emperor  not  only^“!/yy‘ 
rejecled  every  exhortation  of  Doria,  who  diffiuaded  AigieT" 
him  from  commencing  it,  at  fo  unpropitious  and- 
advanced  a  feafon  ;  but,  he  facrificed,  at  the  molt 

(48)  Laugier,  vol.  ix.  p.  55S-J79-  Knolles,  p  69(— 694.  Cantcniir, 
p.  204.  VanrI,  vol.  11.  p.  440— ,450.  La  Croix,  voi.  i,  p.  420—422. 
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c  H  A  p.  critical  juncture,  the  interefts  of  his  brother,  Fer- 
dinand,  and  the  duties  impofed  on  him  by  his  im- 
1540,1544,  perial  ftatiun.  Hungary  might  have  been  conquered, 
and  the  Turks  driven  beyond  the  Danube,  into 
Servia  and  Bulgaria,  by  the  army,  which  was  fwa!- 
lou  ed  up  in  the  waves,  or  exterminated  by  the 
Moors,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  (49). 

Ravages  of  Inftead  of  retaining  Tunis,  or  fubjecling  Algiers, 
Earbaioffa.  unable  to  defend  his  own  dominions.  Bar- 

barofla  committed  his  annual,  and  accuftomed  ra¬ 
vages,  from  Dalmatia,  to  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar ; 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  Conllantinople,  laden 
with  flaves,  and  plunder.  The  fleet  of  France 
formed  a  junflion  with  that  of  Solyman,  and  carried 
on  their  joint  depredations  or  hoftilities  againft  Nice, 
the  Tufcan  coaft,  and  every  power,  allied  with,  or 
Alliance  fubjccl  to  Spain  ( co\  If  we  try  the  meafure  of 
the  French  Francis  the  Firft  and  Henry  the  Second,  in  forming 
fo  clofe,  and  ofienfive  an  alliance  with  the  fultan, 
by  the  feelings,  prejudices,  and  modes  of  thinking, 
univerfally  adopted  in  the  flxteenth  century,  we 
fhall  find  it  difficult,  or  impoflible,  not  to  affix  to  it 
our  condemnation.  The  antipathy,  which  then, 
fubfifted  between  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and  the 
Chriftians ;  the  ferocity  and  inhumanity  which 
marked  the  former,  in  their  treatment  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  viflims,  who  fell  into  their  hands  ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  facrifice  of  every  generous  or  magna¬ 
nimous  fentiment,  to  the  gratification  of  their  ani- 
mofity  againft  the  emperor,  have  juftly  conduced 
Reflexions  fo  raifc  the  indignation  of  pofterity.  The  French 
*”  did  not  even  derive  thofe  benefits  from  the  con¬ 
nexion,  with  which  their  fovercigns  had  flattered 
themfelves  ;  and  the  calamities,  infli(ft;ed  by  Barba- 
rofla,  Dragut,  and  the  other  Turkifh  commanders, 

{49)  La  Croix,  vol.  i,  p.  416 — 448.  Knolles,  p.  918— 924. 

(50)  Knolles,p,  734,  735,  and  p,  743— 745.  Cantemir,  p.  205, 206.  A'a- 
nel,  vol.  ii.  p.  454— 4^.  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  428—434. 
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rather  fell  upon  individuals,  than  affected  materially  chap. 
the  power  of  Charles  himfelf.  Nice  repulfed  the 
combined  forces ;  and  the  fervices,  performed  by  1540,1544. 
Solyman’s  troops,  were  infinitely  overbalanced  by 
the  odium  which  the  alliance  excited  throughout 
Europe. 

Notwithftanding  the  fplendour  of  the  Ottoman  1545,1565. 
empire,  under  Solyman’s  adminiftration,  and  the 
terror  inlpired  by  his  arms,  he  was  not  exempt  from  bysoiymaa. 
the  reverfes  and  misfortunes,  attached  to  human 
affairs.  In  his  firft  expedition  againft  Perfia,  he  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  Bagdad  with  precipitation, 
purfued  and  haraffed  by  the  enemy  ;  nor  even  in 
his  fecond  more  profperous  invafion  of  that  country, 
does  he  appear  to  have  derived  any  folid  acquifition 
of  power,  or  glory  (51).  All  his  efforts,  in  perfon, 
at  the  head  of  a  vaft  army,  and  fupported  by  the 
fleet  under  Barbaroffa,  to  take  the  city  of  Corfu 
from  the  Venetians,  were  ineffectual  (52).  But,  siceof 
more  than  any  of  thefe,  the  repulfe  of  his  choiceft 
troops,  and  of  the  flower  of  the  Janizaries,  before 
Malta  ;  while  it  raifed  the  fame  of  the  knights,  who 
could  fo  long  defend  an  inconfiderable  ifland  againft 
his  utmoft  exertions ;  covered  him  with  confufion. 

The  whole  force  of  the  Tufkifh  empire,  by  land 
and  fea,  was  drawn  out  againft  a  barren  rock  of 
the  fmalleft  fize ;  and  the  only  defence  of  which 
confifted  in  the  invincible  valour  of  its  garrifon, 
commanded  by  La  Valette,  the  grand  mailer  of  the 
order.  They  were  long  abandoned  by  Philip  the  Repulfe  of 
Second,  king  of  Spain,  and  the  other  chriftian*'‘*®^“‘^*' 
ftates;  but,  their  courage  furmounted  the  rudeft 
affaults.  The  Spanifh  fleet  did  not  appear  off  the 
harbour,  till  Muftapha,  the  bafhaw  who  condufted 
the  operations  of  the  fiege,  wearied  with  repeated 

(51)  Cantemir,  p.  209—211. 

(52)  Laugier,  70I.  ix.  p.  486—494.  La  Croix,  vol.  i,  p.  412, 
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^  XIX  ^  fruitlefs  efforts,  had  determined  to  withdraw 
his  difpirited  and  diminished  forces  from  the  place. 

1545, 1565  Such  was  the  Irumlliation  attached  to  the  defeat, 
that  1a  did  not  venture  to  meet  the  popular  refent- 
ment  on  his  return,  by  entering  the  port  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  during  the  day  :  his  veffels  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  obfcurity  of  the  night,  to  conceal  their 
shame  and  difappointm.ent  f  53'). 

^  1566.  A  repulfe,  diftinguifhed  by  circumftances  of  fuch 
ignominy,  and  difgrace,  affected  Solyman  in  the  moft 
fenfible  manner,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  accele¬ 
rated  the  termination  of  his  reign.  Animated  with 
the  delire  of  vengeance,  he  fhook  off  the  infirmities 
of  age;  and  at  a  period  when  repofe  is  equally  de¬ 
finable  and  neceffary,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  entered  Hungary,  fo  often  defolated,  and 
fat  down  before  the  town  of  Sigeth.  Under  the 
walls  of  the  place,  rendered  memorable  in  hiftory, 
he  expired  ;  and  victory,  which  had  fo  em.inently 
attended  him  living,  accompanied  him  beyond  the 
grave.  His  death  was  concealed  by  the  vizier,  till 
the  arrival  of  Selim,  his  fucceffor,  in  the  camp  ;  and 
Sigeth,  after  refilling  till  the  laft  extremity,  was 
fformed  and  taken  by  the  Janizaries  54)- 
Charaftcf,  It  is  not  fufficient  to  fay  of  Solyiuan  the  Second, 
erpiolts^of  that  he  was,  on  a  com  prehen  live  view  of  his  cha- 
Soiyrnan.  ractci*,  the  grcateft  fultan,  who  has  reigned  over  the 
Turks.  He  was,  unqueftionably,  one  of  the  moll 
illuflrious  princes  of  the  fixteenth  century  ;  and 
poffeffed  many  qualities,  equally  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  felicity,  as  to  augment  the  glory  of  his 
people.  His  regard  to  jultice  was  inflexible,  and 
knew  no  diftinciion  between  Chrillians  and  Maho¬ 
metans.  Naturally  dement,  his  acls  of  ci'uelty  are 

(53^  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  SiS— 534-  Knolles,  p.  793— Si8.  Vancl,  vol. 
ii  p.  499 — soz. 

(54)  Sacy,  vol.  ii.  p.  ,19—51.  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p,  534— Vantl,  vol. 
ii,  p,  503—507.  Cantoniir,  p.  315,236.  Knolles,  p.  S19— 823. 
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more  to  be  imputed  to  the  genius  of  his  age  and  chap. 
nation,  than  to  the  ferocity  of  his  nature.  Abrti- 
nent  in  his  diet,  fimple  in  his  manners,  and  an  enemy  <566. 
to  every  fpecies  of  excefs ;  he  neither  indulged  in 
the  ufe  of  wine,  nor  was  ever,  at  any  period'^of  his 
life,  fufpeared  of  a  propenfity  to  the  unnatural  plea- 
lures  common  among  the  Afiatics  (55).  His  ridd 
difcipline  and  military  talents,  infpired  the  Janizaries 
with  rerped  and  veneration  :  that  fierce  foldiery 
never  dared,  even  under  any  circumftances,  to  pro- 
ceed  to  ads  of  violence  ;  and  his  death  was  bewailed 
by  them,  as  the  moft  irreparable  lofs  to  the  empire* 

Formed  for  war,  he  yet  loved  and  cherifhed  the 
arts  of  peace  :  capable  of  love,  he  was  too  eafily 
enflaved  by  the  objeds  of  his  aflhdion.  The  cele  r,  •  . 

brated  Roxalana,  with  whom  he  divided  his  throne  R°"aian.. 
and  whofe  hiftory  or  fuppofed  adventures  have  fur* 
nilhed  ample  fubjed  for  fidion,  abufed  her  afcen 
dancy  over  him.  Her  jealoufy,  or  her  defire  to 
open  a  way  to  the  diadem  for  her  own  children 
produced^  convulfions  in  the  empire,  and  polluted 
the  feraglio  with  blood. 

Muilapha,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Solyman,  by  one  of 
his  concubines,  whofe  qualities  rendered  him  pecu 
harly  obnoxious  to  her  refentment  or  appr'ehenfion  ‘ 
and  who  is  depidured  as  highly  accomplifhed* 
brave,  and  virtuous,  w^as  drangled  in  the  tent  and’ 
under  the  eyes,  of  the  fultan  (56).  Bajazet’ ‘his 
brother,  by  Roxalana,  terrified  at  the  fate  of  Muf 
tapha,  and  apprehenlive  of  a  fimilar  deftiny,  after  the 
deceafe  of  Solyman,  took  up  arms.  The  tears  and 
entreaties  of  Roxalana  induced  his  father  to  pardon 
him  ;  but,  when  her  death  had  deprived  him  of  fo 
powerful  an  interceffor,  he  was  compelled  to  flv 
into  Perfia,  where  he  did  not  long  receive  protec- 


(55)  Bufbeq.  Epifl.  p.  loj,  io6. 

.  (S6)  Knolles,  p.  767—782.  VaneJ,  vol.  ii. 
J.  p.  466— 480.  Bulbcq.  Epilt.  p.  j4-,64. 
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CHAP,  tion,  or  fupport.  The  fophy,  alarmed  at  the  me- 
naees,  and  foftened  by  the  prefents  of  the  Turkifti 
js66.  '  emperor,  permitted  the  unfortunate  Bajazet  to  be 
Death,  of  branded  in  prifon.  In  confequence  of  thefe  fuccef-  ' 
andBajazet.  five  deaths,  Selim,  the  only  furviving  fon  of  Soly- 
man,  by  Roxalana,  became  the  undifputed  heir  of 
the  Ottoman  dominions  (57).  We  are,  however, 
fo  little  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  Turkilh 
feraglio  ^  and  the  information,  acquired,  or  tranl- 
mitted  us,  of  its  intrigues,  its  crimes,  and  its  tranf- 
aclions,  is  fo  doubtful,  that  we  ought  to  read  them 
with  fome  diftruft. 

Power  of  In  power  and  reputation,  Solyman  held  the  firfi: 
the  fuitan.  among  the  European  fbvereigns,  through  the 

courfe  of  his  long  reign.  We  can  conceive  nothing 
more  dignified  and  majefiic,  than  the  picture  of  the 
fuitan,  receiving  the  embaffadors  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  theFirft,  at  Amafia,  in' 1554.  It  is  drawn 
by  Bufbequius  himfelf,  who  performed  the  principal 
part  on  that  humiliating  occafion.  In  perufing  his 
defcription,  we  are  reminded  of  Tamerlane  and 
.Zingis,  the  conquerors  of  Afia,  whofe  arms  and 
prelence  diffufed  terror  over  fo  large  a  portion  of 
the  globe.  To  attempt  a  tranflation  of  the  paffage, 
would  dived  it  of  all  its  be^uity  and  originality.— 
“  Sed,  ille  nec  orationem,  nec  rationcs  nodras,  nec 
mandata,  animo,  aut  fronte  fatis  benigna,  fufcepit. 
“  Sedebat  ipie  in  folio  perquam  humili,  ab  humo 
“  baud  altiore  uno  pede.  Erat  illud  indratum  pre- 
tioiiflima,  plurimaque  vede  dragula,  pulvinifque  . 
“  exquifito  opere  elaboratis.  Juxta  erant  arcus,  et 
fagittfc.  Frons,  ut  dixi,  minime  laeta,  tridifque 
“  in  vultu ;  fed,  tamen,  plena  maj^datis  feveritas 
(58)-”  If  we  compare  this  portrait  of  Solyman, 
with  the  picture  left  us  of  the  Roman  emperor,’ 


(57'l  Bufbea.  EDiflola:,  p.  125—139,  and  p.  2:14 — 242,  and  p.  261— s65,j 
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Carus,  giving  audience  in  his  camp,  to  the  embafla-  chap. 
dors  of  Varanes,  king  of  Perfia,  we  fliall  not  hefitate 
to  admit  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  the  Ottoman  fultan  1566. 
(59)'  Carus,  we  trace  only  the  hardy  fimpwcity 
ot  a  veteran  general,  inured  to  fatigue,  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  privations.  But,  Solyman  blended  the 
monarch  with  the  foldier,  and  united  the  majefty 
of  the  throne,  with  the  rough  aufterity  of  the  camp. 

Farniliar  with  vicflory,  and  habituated  to  triumphs 
during  more  than  forty  years,  his  mind  was  never 
indecently  elated  by  fuccefs,  nor  the  ferenity  of 
his  features  affecfed  by  any  external  circumftances. 

With  the  fame  apparent  calmnefs  and  compofure, 
he  marched  to  quell  the  infurredion  of  his  fon,  Ba- 
jazet  ;  and  beheld  the  captive  fleet  of  Philip  the 
Second,  conduded  into  the  harbour  of  Conflantino- 
pie,  after  the  ignominious  defeat  of  the  Spaiiiards^ 
at  Gerbes,  in  1562  (60). 

The  glory  of  Charles  the  Fifth  finks,  on  a  com- 
aarifon  with  that  of  the  Mahometan  prince  ;  and 
his  triumphs  over  Francis  the  Firft,  or  the  members 
af  the  confederacy  of  Smalcald,  only  augmented  the 
humiliation  of  his  defeats,  when  oppofed  toSolyman, 

Dr  Barbaroffa.  He  was  reduced  to  fupplicate  the 
niniflers  of  the  Porte  for  a  truce  ;  and  he  obtained 
t,  at  t]jc  expence  of  his  pride  and  his  interefts.  ‘ 

’"erdinand,  king  of  Hungary,  his  brother,  did  not 
leficate  to  defcend  to  iiill  greater  mortifications, 
irid  voluntarily  purchafed  a  precarious,  or  ignomi- 
lious  peace,  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute 
)f  thirty  thoufimd  ducats  (61).  We  may  juftly  Gra^deurof 
cgard  the  clofe  of  Solyman’s  life,  as  the  period  att’oeOcto- 
vhich  the  Ottoman  power  and  greatnefs  had  at^dfe’/aTus 
ained  its  fummit  ;  and  though,  after  his  deceafe 
he  empire  received  fome  acceffions  of  territory,  as 

(59)  Gibbon’s  Roman  Emp.  oft.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  94,  95. 

(be)  Biifbeq.  Kpill.  p.  247,  and  p.  284. 

(6t )  LJ  CiOiX,  vdl.  i,  p,  446.  Uufbeq.  Epilt,  p,  455,  4J5. 
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CHAP,  that  of  Rome  did  fubfequent  to  the  -reign  of  Au- 
guQus ;  yet,  the  foundations  of  its  profperity  and 
*566-  ftability  were  weakened.  This  change  was  not, 
ho\^'tver,  apparent  ;  and  Europe  long  continued  to 
regard,  with  anxious  terror,  every  equipment  or 
preparation  for  war,  made  at  Conftantinople. 
js66,  istg  Selim  the  Second,  on  whom  .devolved  the  vacant 
Acce^on,  f-eptre  was  ill  calculated  to  fuftain  its  maiefty,  or 
ter  of  Eciim  to  augment  the  glory  or  the  lurkilh  name  and 
the  Second.  Pufillanimous,  indolent,  and  diffolute,  he  nei¬ 

ther  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  nor  at¬ 
tended  to  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs. 
Equally  unfit  for  the  fatigues  of  a  camp,  or  the 
occupations  of  the  cabinet,  he  paffed  his  time  in  the 
excefles  of  the  table,  and  abandoned  himfelf  to  the 
gratification  of  his  paffion  for  wine  (62).  The  vic¬ 
tories,  as  well  as  the  defeats,  which  have  rendered 
his  reign  memorable,  were  performed  by  others ; 
and  though  he  was  not  infenfible  to  the  extenfior 
of  his  dominions,  or  the  fuccefs  of  his  troops,  h« 
committed  the  toils  of  ffate  to  delegates.  Under  f 
prince  of  luch  a  characler,  we  might  be  led  to  ima 
gine,  that  Europe,  fo  long  defolated  or  invaded  b^ 
Solyman,  woulcl  begin  to  tafte  repofe ;  and  tha 
Selirri,  content  to  maintain  his  father’s  acquifitions 
would  not  have  attempted  to  effect  new  conquefts 
He  pr.'jea^^gut,  howevcr  unwilling,  himfelf,  to  quit  the  enjoy 
of  Cyprus”"  nients  of  the  feraglio,  his  ambition  was  eafily  in 
fiamed  ;  and  the  apparent  facility  of  adding  Cypru 
to  his  numerous  provinces,  feems  to  have  been  th 
principal,  or  only  reafon,  which  induced  him  ti 
comm.ence  hoftilities  on  the  Venetians,  to  vTiom  tha 
of  beautiful  ifland  belonged.  The  Republic,  declinin 
Venice.  in  her  ftrength,  and  confcious,  from  experienc( 
how  (lender  was  the  afliftance  which  fhe  had  d( 
rived  from  Charles  the  Fifth,  when  engaged  i 

(62)  Bufbeq.  Ep'.ft.  p.  236,  and  p.  2';S. 
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former  contefts  with  the  Turks ;  had  little  room  chap. 
to  exped  that  Philip  the  Second  would  acT:  with^Jl^^ 
greater  liberality,  or  fincerity.  The  emperor,  Maxi-  1569* 
milian  the  Second,  averfe  to  war,  and  deftitute  of 
refources  to  fupport  it  againft  Selim,  refufed  to  take 
any  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and  no  other  power  could 
extend  effedual  aid. 

Convinced  of  the  validity  and  force  of  thefe  ob-  *57®* 
vious  reflexions,  the  Senate,  anxious  to  avert  the 
■form,  made  every  effort,  calculated  to  appeafe  the 
ultan  ;  but,  as  the  ceflion  of  the  ifland  itfelf  could 
ilone  mollify  the  Divan,  or  produce  an  accommo¬ 
dation,  the  Venetians  prepared  for  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  (63).  Nicofia,  one  of  the  principal  cities  ofAttackof 
Cyprus,  was  taken  by  the  Turkifli  forces,  after  a 
lege  of  fhort  duration  :  but,  Famagofta  fuftained  a 
ong  and  obftinate  attack,  in  defiance  of  every  effort 
'U  the  part  of  the  Mahometans.  The  combined 
Heets  of  Philip,  Venice,  and  the  Holy  See,  were 
lean  while  affembled  on  the  coaft  of  Caramania  ; 
ltd  only  unanimity,  or  inclination  were  wanting, 
fa  have  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  decifive  advantage 
Vcr  the  enemy,  difperfed  through  Cyprus,  and 
fccupied  in  reducing  the  capital.  But,  the  king  of 
Ipain  did  not  fincerely  defire  the  elevation,  or  ex- 
nication  of  the  Republic;  and  the  Spanifh  com- 
lander,  on  pretexts  the  moft:  futile,  refufed  to 
hzard  a  general  engagement  r64\  Encouraged  Capture  of 
'/  fuch  evident  proofs  of  diflenfion  or  incapacity 
nong  the  allies,  the  vizier  refumed  the  enterprize 
1  I'aniagofla,  with  encreafed  alacrity;  and  not- 
•ithhanding  the  intrepidity  manifefted  by  the  Ve- 
Uian  commander,  Bragadino,  the  place  capitulated, 
he  articles  were  violated  by  the  Janizaries,  and  1571. 
-aded  by  Muflapha,  their  general ;  wdio  fullied  his 


65)  naugler,  vol,  x.  p,  i5[_i,6.  * 

64)  ibui  p.  ,77_,8(,  p  p.  198-204.  La  Croix, 

J.  p.  506— s6S,  Knolles,  p.  845 — 863. 
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CHAP,  acquifition,  by  the  moft  perfidious  and  inhumani 
treatment  of  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants.  They 
1571.  were  maffacred,  or  reduced  to  Ilavery  ;  and  Braga-; 
dino  himfelf  expired  by  a  puiiilhment  equally  cruel 
and  ignominious  (65). 

Battle  of  In  thefe  circumfiances,  little  more  than  twc 
Lepaiito.  months  after  the  reduction  of  Cyprus,  took  place 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Lepanto.  Don  John  oi 
Auftria,  impelled  by  bis  own  paffion  for  glory,  anc 
at  the  hazard  of  his  brother’s  indignation,  engaget 
the  whole  naval  force  of  Selim,  commanded  by  hi 
ableft  officers.  He  obtained  a  fignal  victory ;  ant 
only  about  thirty  gallies,  under  Ulucciali,  efcapet 
the  general  deftruction.  If  the  advantage  had  beei 
improved,  the  Turkifh  empire  might,  probably 
have  been  lhaken  to  its  bafis,  or  even  fubvertec 
The  fultan  poffeffed  neither  fortitude,  courage,  no 
confterna-  Tcfources  of  mind.  In  Conftantinople,  the  alarr 
exceeded  defeription ;  and  Selim,  who  was  abfer 
at  Adrianople  when  the  intelligence  arrived,  hurrie 
to  the  capital,  overcome  with  terror  and  defpoi 
dency.  The  paffage  of  the  Dardanelles,  unfortifiet 
or  in  a  ftate  of  negledt^  the  refuk  of  fecurity,  migl 
have  been  forced,  without  difficulty ;  and  no  ol 
flacle,  except  the  advanced  feafon  of  the  year,  pr 
fented  itfelf  to  impede  the  progrefs  of  the  viclorioi 
confederates.  But,  internal  jealoufies,  and  jarrii 
interefis,  formed  infurmountable  impediments  j 
fpaaionof  their  joint  operations.  Inflead  of  improving  t| 
theaiUed  yi^oiy,  they  Were  occupied  in  dividing  the  fpM 
powers.  from  approaching  Conftantinople,  they  fe^ 

only  to  have  conquered,  in  order  to  retreat  ;  ai 
the  Venetians  alone  remained  at  fea  during  fo^ 
time  longer  (66).  It  can  fcarcely  be  believed,  tlj 

(65)  La  Cioix,  vol.  i.p.  562 — 566.  Cantemir,  p.  J22.  Vanel,  vot  ii) 
56—67.  Knolles,  p.  86s— -868.  Laugier,  vol.  x.  p.  236 — 244. 

(66)  Laugier,  \ol.  x.  p.  244 — 252.  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p'.  574 — S8o-  ^ 
'.emir,  p.  225 — 225.  Kooiks,  p.  873—886. 
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4  detachment  of  fifty  vefl'els,  fent  by  Don  John,c  hap. 
"mmediately  after  the  a<5lion,  to  reduce  the  little .  j 
"hand  of  Santa  Maura,  the  Leucadia  of  the  Greeks,  1571. 
vas  repulfed,  and  compelled  to  retire.  Not  the 
malleft  advantage  feems  to  have  been  derived  from 
^ine  of  the  moft  glorious  victories,  to  be  found  in 
*oodern  annals.  No  attempt  was  even  made  to  re- 
•over  Cyprus,  or  any  part  of  the  Morea  (67). 

‘  Ulucciali,  who  might  have  been  cut  off  by  Doria,  *572. 

|he  commander  of  the  Genoefe  gallies  in  the  fervice  uhicdln 
ff  Spain,  revived  the  courage  of  the  fultan,  by  his 
ppearance  at  Conftantinople  :  he  was  inftantly  de- 
tared  captain  baftiaw,  and  Selim  committed  to  his 
bility  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  We  cannot 
'elp  conceiving  a  high  idea  of  the  refources  and 
energy,  then  poffeffed  by  the  Turks,  when  we  find 
lat  in  lefs  than  eight  months  from  the  battle  of 
.epanto,  a  fleet  more  numerous,  and  equally  well 
quipped  with  the  former,  was  fitted  out,  and  fent 
>5ainft  the  Chriftians  (68).  Ulucciali,  by  his  pru- 
ence,  feill,  and  dexterity,  proved  himfelf  deferving 
f  the  important  depofit  entrufted  to  him  ;  and  he 
Jccefsfully  eluded  the  attempts  repeatedly  made  by 
le  Venetians,  to  force  him  to  a  fecond  general 
igagement.  It^  is,  however,  inconteflable,  that 
-le  Turkifli  gallies  were  conftrufted  of  materials 
ieficient  in  the  moft  effential  requifites  ;  that  they 
ere  ill  provided  with  cannon  ;  manned  with  unex- 
>n'ienced  failors ;  and  that  the  crews  were  dejected 
y  their  recent  defeat  f  69;.  Blocked  up  in  the  port  Peace  be- 
Modon,  in  the  Morea,  they  muft  either  have J®’ 
Hzarded  an  action  under  manifeft  difadvantages,  seiim  the 

•  have  furrendered  at  difcretion  to  the  combined 
^ets  j  if  the  Spanifli  admiral  had  not  withdrawn 

(67)  La  Croix,  vol.  i,  p.  578.  Laugier,  vol.  x.  p.  250,  251.  Vanel,  vol. 
p.  80. 

'68)  I.augier,  vo!.  x.  p.  263.  La  Croix,  vol,  i.  p.  582, 

Vanel,  vol.  iii,  p,  84,  85. 
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c  H  A  p.hls  divifion,  and  opened  a  palTage  for  their  efcape 
(70).  The  Venetian  commander  vainly  implored 


1572. 


oP  him  the  delay  of  a  few  days;  and  the  Senate 
indignant  at  fuch  treatment  from  their  ally,  haftened 
to  conclude  a  feparate  accommodation  with  the 
Porte  ;  which,  far  from  relaxing  its  demands,  in 
confequence  of  the  late  defeat,  rather  exacted  greater 
conceflions  from  the  Republic  (71). 
isi3-  Philip  the  Second  continued  the  conteft ;  and  Dor 
Auftria  transferred  the  theatre  of  the  wai 
Don  John  to  Africa.  Landing  near  Tunis,  he  made  himfel 
of  Auftria.  Well  as  of  Biferta  ;  defeatec 

the  Moors,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  a  prince 
dependant  on  Spain.  To  enfure  his  conqueft,  he: 
caufed  a  new  fortrefs  to  be  conftrudled  ;  left  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  Spanilh  and  Italian  troops  ini 
garrifon ;  and  returned  to  Sicily  to  enjoy  the  acj 
clamations  which  attended  his  arrival.  But  the 
triumph  was  tranfitory,  and  fucceeded  by  the  mof 


5*74-  huniiliatinsf  reverfe.  Ulucciali,  and  the  bafliaw  Sinar 

iken  by  .  ^  i  n  r  i  •^‘L  ! _ 3!U1-, 


^^Tuils.^  appearing  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  with  incredibl^i 

1  •.  1  _ _ _J  _ _ ^  ^  J  t- !-».  ^  *•  #»• 


celerity,  not  only  recovered  Tunis,  and  the  fort 
recently  built  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but,  carried  thq 
Goletta  itfelf  by  dorm,  and  put  the  forces,  foundj 
in  it,  to  the  fword.  This  citadel,  taken  by  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  near  forty  years  before, 
from  Barbaroffa  ;  preserved  at  an  immenfe  expence, 
and  by  the  moft  watchful  vigilance  ;  dear  to  th< 
pride  of  the  Spanilh  fovereign  and  nation  ;  wa| 
immediately  demolifhed  by  the  Turks,  who  returneq 
victorious,  to  Conftantinople  (72;.  Almoft  at  the 
fame  period,  Walachia,  which  had  revolted,  and 


(70)  Vanel,  vol.  iii.  p.  85 — 89.  Cantemir,  p.  225.  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p, 
584.  Kncllesrp.  887 — 901.  Laugier,  vol.  X.  p.  263 — 271. 

(71)  I.augier,  vol.  x.  p.  278 — 282.  VantI,  vol.  iii. p.  89 — 92.  Knolles,p, 

904.  905- 

(72)  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  588— S90,  and  p.  S9*~594-  P' 

902,  and  p.  914,  9IJ.  Cantemir,  p.  226,  227.  Vanel,  vol,  iii,  p.  91—98. 
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under  the  condudl  of  its  waivode  or  prince,  had  chap. 
obtained  numerous  advantages  over  the  Ottoman 
armies,  was  fubjecled  ;  and  the  province  experi-  15.^ 
cnced  the  fevereft  treatment  from  their  incenfed 
and  implacable  mafters  (73)*  In  every  quarter,  the 
1  urks  acquired  a  decided  fuperiority,  and  increafed 
the^  refpecl  or  terror  of  the  European  powers,  for 
their  arms.  Under  this  blaze  of  glory,  to  which  Death  of 
ne  had  not,^  in  any  meafure,  contributed,  Selim 
terminated  his  reign  ;  carried  off  by  a  diftemper, 
produced  from  his  excefles,  in  the  vigour  of  his 
princes  have  experienced  greater  political 
vicilliiudes,  in  the  courfe  of  only  eight  years  ;  and 
none  was  ^  ever  more  paffive,  amidft  the  great 
-vents,  which  diftinguiflied  the  time  when  he  lived. 

Amurath  the  Third,  his  fon,  fucceeded  to  the  em-  " 
aire  C74). 

The  TurkiOi  government,  during  the  period  Defpotifm 
vhicn  we  hav,e  reviewed,  as  well  as  at  every  other  o^theotto- 
;an  only  be  regarded  as  a  defpotifm.  In  a  country’ 
lellitute  of  hereditary  nobility,  or  of  any  interme- 
liate  orcler,  between  the  fovereign  and  the  people: 

Vhole  inhabitants  knew  no  refpecT  for  birth  ;  where 
laves,  educated  in  the  apartments  of  the  ferao-lio, 

Vere  feleded  to  fill  the  higheft  offices  ;  and  which 
yas  unacquainted  with  the  exiftence  of  any  leo-ifla- 
ive,  or  deliberative  aflTembly  ;  the  will  of  the  fSltan 
Vas  the  fupreme  law.  But,  indefinite  as  fuch  an  Lu.its  af 
uthority  may  appear,  it  had  limits,  not  to  befi-dcoit 
tanfgrelfed  with  impunity.  The  precepts  of  the 
Ucoran;  the  ufages  and  cuftoms,  fanc^ioned  by 
reicnption  ;  the  very  prejudices  of  the  Turks 
ould  not  be  violated  by  the  moft  able,  or  tyrannical 
rince,  without  the  hazard  of  depofition  and  death 
13  the  immediate  confequence,  Like  arbitrary 


914-  La  Croix,  voi.  i.  p.  590,  and  p.  cgi—coS 
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CHAP  power  in  every  age,  it  was  held  by  the  moft  frail 
and  precarious  tenure  ;  a  military  force.  The  Ja-  , 
1574  nizaries,  who  had  fignified  to  Bajazet  the  Seccmd,  1 
their  commands  that  he  fnouid  defcend  from  the 
'  throne,  on  account  of  his  inaptitude  for  war,  and 
bodily  infirmities  ;  conferred  the  fuprenfe  authority 
on  Selim  the  Firft.  That  fultan  endeavoured  fyfte- 
matically,  to  extinguiih  fo  powerful  ana  dangerous 
a  body  of  troops  j  but,  his  reign  was  not  of  fuffi- 
cient  length,  to  carry  into  execution,  the  defign 
which  lie  meditated  (75  .  Under  Solyman,  they 
arrogated  their  antient  right  of  naming,  renr.bving. 
Their  or  cf  nfirming  the  head  of  the  empire.  Notwhh- 
rriitinoiTs  landing  the  great  endowments  which  he  poffeiied, 
diffo^aci),  perpetual  hoflilities  in  which  he  v.'as  engaged, 
and  the  rigid  difcipline  that  he  enforced  ;  Solyman 
was  repeatedly  on  the  point  of  experiencing  the 
fatal  effects  of  their  indignation.  In  15537  alter 
the  execution  of  his  eldeft  fbn,  Muftapha,  Itrangled 
by  his  orders,  in  the  camp,  near  Amalia,  on  the 
Perfian  expedition  ;  the  troops  mutinied,  and  with 
loud  cries,  demanded  vengeance  on  the  authors  of 
Ocnathes.  his  death.  The  perfonai  appearance,  and  exertions 
of  the  fultan,  aided  by  the  diftribution  of  money  ; 
with  difficulty  allayed,  and  averted  the  honn  from 

himfeh\76).  r  •  ru 

At  the  commencement  of  every  reign,  like  tne 

prstorian  guards,  they  cxpedfed,  or  exacted,  a  do¬ 
native  ;  and  during  the  firft  days,  of  the  new  govern- 
ment,  it  was  cuftomary  to  accord  the  demands  or 
requefts,  which  they  thought  proper  to  make,  of 
every  nature.  On  the  acceftion  of  Solyman,  in 
1520,  they  infilled  that  the  fultan  lliould  ilTue  a 
decree,  prohibiting  all  Chriftians  in  future  to  ap- 


(75^  La  Croix,  vcl.  i.  p.  3^8.  Biilbeq.  Epift.  p.  55— 

(76)  Ibid  p.  470—472.  Knolle-s  p.  764.  Vaud,  vol.  iii.  ?.  S)  &■ 
Epifc.  p.  58,  59. 
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pear  on  horfeback,  in  the  ftreets  of  Conftantinople  c  h  a  p. 
(77).  It  was  not  without  difficulty,  at  thefe  pe- 
riods,  wdien  the  fupreine  power  was  in  Tome  meafure  1574. 
ful'pcnded,  during  its  tranfmiffion  from  one  prince 
to  another  ;  that  the  Janizaries  were  reftrained  from 
plundering  the  capital :  particularly,  the  houfes,  or 
ftiops  of  the  Chrillian  and  Jewifh  merchants  (78). 
Solyman,  though  he  had  no  rival  or  competitor  for 
the  empire,  as  being  the  only  fon  of  Selim  the  Firft  j 
yet,  did  not  venture  to  withhold  the  cuftomary 
dillribution  of  money,  on  his  'father’s  death  (79). 

The  ^moft  alarming  infurreclion  took  place  among  infnrreou 
the  troops,  when  Selim  the  Second,  in  i  c66,  nr^ 
lumeci  to  commence  the  functions  of  government,  of  the 
before  he  had  fatisfied  their  rapacious  exaflions! 

Not  content  with  a  prodigious  largefs,  which  he 
had  divided  among  them  ;  diey  affembled  tumultu- 
oufly,  and  demanded  the  conlirmation  of  all  their 
privileges,  together  with  a  larger  donative,  before 
they  would  permit  the  new  fultan  to  enter  the 
feraglio.  Their  infolenoe  was  fo  great,  that  Ma¬ 
homet  and  Pertau,  the  two  principal  viziers,  or 
baffiaws,  attempting  to  mollify  their  refen tment, 
were  nearly  facrificed  to  their  fury  ;  and  fuffered  fe- 
verely  from  the  blows  of  the  matchlocks,  or  har- 
quebuffes,  w’ith  which  the  Turkiffi  folciiery  were 
armed.  Selim,  terrified,  and  unable  to  relift,  in- 
ftantly  made  an  ample  diftribution ;  after  which 
they  difperfed  i  80).  Amurath  the  Third  extended 
and  augmented  all  their  immunities,  in  1 574  (81). 

Such  was  the  apprehenfion  entertained  of  their  Conceal- 
excefles  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  that  the 

deaths  of  Solyman,  and  of  Selim,  were  ftudioufly  Se  otto¬ 
man  empe- 

(77)  Vanel,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  rors, 

(78)  Knolles,  p.  567. 

(79)  Ibid.  568. 

(80)  La  Croix,  vol.  x.  p.  540.  Knolles,  p.  8*7,  828.  Vanel,  vol  iii 
p.  15. 

(81)  Knolles,  p,  915. 
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CHAP,  concealed  by  the  viziers,  till  their  refpective  fuc- 
ceffors  could  arrive,  and  take  poffeffion  of  the  ca¬ 
pital.  In  the  former  inftance,  as  the  army  was 
engaged  before  Sigeth,  and  the  place  was  reduced 
to  extremity,  it  became,  on  every  account,  indif- 
penfable  to  keep  the  foldiers  in  ignorance  of  fo 
important  an  event ;  and  in  order  to  efTecl  it,  the 
grand  vizier  did  not  helitate  to  ftrangle  the  phyli- 
cian,  who  had  attended  Solyman  in  his  dying 
moments  (82).  The  Janizaries  having,  notwith- 
flanding,  entertained  fome  fufpicions  that  the  fultan 
was  no  more,  the  body  was  placed  in  a  horfe-litter, 
his  cuftomary  mode  of  conveyance  ;  the  curtains  of 
which  being  undrawn  from  time  to  time,  the  troopa 
were  permitted  to  fee  him  at  a  diftance  ;  and  as  he 
appeared  in  a  fitting  attitude,  habited  as  ufual,  the 
deception  operated  completely.  It  is  fcarcely  cre¬ 
dible,  that  his  deceafe  fliould  have  been  thus  con¬ 
cealed  for  more  than  fix  weeks,  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  Janizaries.  It  was  only  divulged  on  Selim’s 
arrival  in  the  camp,  forty-fix  days  after  his  father 
had  expired  (83).  The  great  bafliaws  contrived  to, 
keep  all  Conftantinople  "in  a  fimilar  ignorance  of 
Selim  the  Second’s  death,  for  twelve  days,  till  his 
fon,  Amurath,  then  abfent  in  Afia,  could  reach  the 
feraglio  (84). 

Towards  the  clofe  of  Solyman’s  reign,  the  Otto¬ 
man  troops  were  juflly  regarded  as  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  any  chriflian  power,  and  they  infpired  a  degree 
of  terror,  of  which  we  can  fcarcely  form  an  exag-, 
gerated  conception.  From  the  banks  of  the  Tygris 
and  the  Euphrates,  to  the  weftern  extremity  of 
Europe,  every  nation  had  experienced,  in  its  turn* 
their  intrepid  valour,  and  their  deftrucfive  ravages.' 
If,  after  the  deceafe  of  Solyman,  the  Turkifh  fceptre 


Supenovity 
of  tlieTuik- 
ilh  tioops, 
in  ti  e 
flxttenth 
century. 


(82)  Knolles,  p.  823.  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  S37.  Sacy,  vol,  ii,  p.  47. 

(83)  Knolles,  p.  87,3,  and  p.  823.  Sac)',  vol.  ii.  p.  47,  and  p.  52. 

(84)  Vanel,  vol.  iii.  p.  loi. 
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had  devolved  to  a  prince  of  activity,  capable  of  c  h  a  p, 
maintaining  in  its  utmoft  feverity,  the  eftabliHied 
difcipline,  and  able  to  lead  them  in  perfon  againft 
Germany,  or  Italy  ;  it  is  difficult  to  fay  what  adc- 
quate  barriers  could  have  been  oppofed  to  the 
Mahometan  arms,  and  religion.  The  extended 
frontier  of  Hungary,  feebly  defended  by  a  tumultu- 
ous  and  refradlory  army,  could  not  long  have 
delayed  the  inroads  of  fuch  invaders  ;  and  the  Au- 
ftrian  princes  vainly  attempted  to  roufe  the  German 
circles  from  their  habitual  apathy,  and  charaareriftic 
inaction.  Venice,  unable  to  defend  Cyprus,  alarmed 
for  Candia  and  Corfu,  unfuftained  by  Philip-  the 
Second,  and  linking  in  her  internal  refources  ^ 
might  have  beheld  a  Turkiffi  fquadron  riding  tri¬ 
umphant  in  the  Adriatic,  and  perhaps,  have  been 
neceffitated  to  abandon  the  feat  and  capital  of  the 
Republic.  The  weaknefs  and  debility  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  ftates,  which  bordered  on  the  provinces  of 
Turkey,  were  wonderfully  contrafted  with  the  vi- 
gour,  energy,  and  refources  of  the  fuitans.  We  may 
lee  in  the  letters  of  Bufbequius,  the  Imperial  em- 
baflador  at  the  court  of  Solyman,  the  precife  ftate, 
condition,  and  number  of  the  Ottoman  foldiery, 
between  1554,  and  1562.  He  had  repeatedly,  dur¬ 
ing  the  caurfe  of  his  humiliating  and  painful  miffion, 
been  a  fpedator  o'f  their  military  ikill ;  and,  he 
deferibes  in  glowing  language,  the  formidable  afpecT 
which  they  prefented,  when  encamped  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Perlia,  as  well  as  when  drawn  up,  under 
the  eye  of  their  mafter,  in  the  vicinity  of  Conftan- 
tinople  (85'). 

The  Janizaries,  ftriclly  fo  denominated,  do  not  Thejanka- 
appear  to  have  exceeded  twelve  thoufand,  a  part  of * 
whom  were  always  retained  near  the  perfon  of  the 
fovereign  :  the  others  were  ftationed  on  the  fron- 


tiersj, 


(8s)  Butbeq.  Epift.  p.  loz,  and  p.  166,267; 
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c  K  A  p.  tiers,  or  difperfed  through  the  vaft  extent  of  the 
Turkifh  dominions  (86).  While  employed  on  ac- 
1574.  tive  fervice  in  the  field,  they  exhibited  the  raoft 
exem.plary  pattern  of  temperance,  fobriety,  and  fub- 
iniflion.  A  profound  tranquillity  reigned  in  their 
camps,  where  gaming,  intoxication,  and  quarrels 
were  unknown  (87).  'Water  was  the  only  refrefli- 
ment  of  the  Ottoman  foldier,  who-  was  not  more 
reftrained  from  the  ufe  of  wine,  by  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Prophet,  or  by  the  orders  of  his  general, 
than  by  habitual  and  conftitutional  ablUnence. 
Their  food  was  equally  fimple  ;  and  feemed  more 
adapted  to  afcctics  or  hermits,  than  to  nourilh  the 
hardy  courage  of  veteran  troops,  accu Homed  to 
Ttieirfo-  camage,  and  familiarized  to  conqueft.  'Vegetables 
Mhl'eacl  conftituted  their  principal  nourifhment  ;  and  fo 
flender  a  proportion  of  animal  food  was  confumed 
among  them,  that  Bufbequius  declares,  four  or  five 
fheep  to  have  been  amply  fufiicient  for  the  daily 
confumption  of  near  four  thoufand  Janizaries  (88). 
The  cleanlinefs  of  their  camps,  was  ftrikingly  op- 
pofed  to  the  filth  of  the  chriftian  armies  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  among  whom,  Scarcely  any  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken,  to  prevent  difeafes  and  infec¬ 
tion  (89).  Stricl  attention,  and  unremitting  care 
'  were  exerted  by  the  Turkifii  officers,  to  preferve 

the  health  of  the  troops ;  and,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
to  proteclthem  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
to  which,  as  being  moftly  natives  of  a  warm,  or 
S'-ouhtions  i\;itry  climate,  they  were  greatly  fenfible.  Their 
clothing  was  adapted  to  enable  them  to  fupport  the 
'  feverity  of  Hungarian  campaigns,  in  which  the  cold 
was  frequently  intenfe.  Every  tent  held  from 
twenty-five,  to  thirty  Janizaries.  The  ffate  fup>. 
plied  the  materials  of  tlieir  drefs,  which  was  com-. 

■Biifljcq.  Epin-.  p.  23,  spd  p.  24.  (88)  Biifleq. Epift.  p.  251,252. 

(8-;  Ibid,  p.  250.  (89)  Ibid,  p.  250. 
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pofed  of  doth,  and  diftributed  with  the  moftc  h  a  p. 
rigorous  impartiality.  In  like  manner,  and  with  a 
view  to  prevent  complaint,  or  impofition,  the  mo-  1574. 
ney  in  which  they  received  their  pay,  was  not 
counted,  but,  dealt  out  by  weight,  to  each  indivi¬ 
dual  (90). 

The  bow  and  arrow  conftituted  the  favourite  Arms, 
weapon  of  the  Turkifli  foldier.  From  the  age  of 
feven  or  eight  years,  the  youth  were  taught  its 
exercife;  and  they  attained  to  a  dexterity,  celerity, 
and  precifion  in  the  ufe  of  it,  which  could  fcarcely 
have  been  exceeded  by  the  Parthians,  fo  renowned 
in  antiquity  (91).  Nor  were  they  lefs  fldlful  with 
the  fpear.  d'he  cavalry,  denominated  Spahls,  of¬ 
fered  n  fuperb  fpedracle  to  the  eye,  mounted  on 
beautiful  Cappadocian,  or  Syrian  horfes,  whofe  trap¬ 
pings  were  covered  with  gold,  and  inlaid  with  gems. 

The  men  wore  defcnfive  armour,  and  dreffes  of 
the  moll  coftly,  or  fplendid  kind  (92;.  Fii*e-arms 
were  little  ufed  by  the  Turks,  before  the  end  of 
Solyman’s  reign.  Ruftan,  one  of  hie  bafhaws  of 
that  prince,  attempted,  about  the  year  1550,  to  in¬ 
troduce  matchlocks,  or  harquebuffes,  among  the 
cavalry,^ during  the  Perfian  war:  but,  the  experi- 
ment  did  not  fucceed  (93).  I  he  infantry,  how¬ 
ever,  fubmiited  to  adopt  them,  though  not  without 
difficulty  and  reludlance. 

Among  the  puniffiments  common  in  the  Ottoman  puniih- 
armies,  the  moft  frequent  was  the  fcourge,  from 
which  the  Janizaries  themfelves  were  not  exempted. 

Death  w^as  infliaed  on  the  common  foldiers,  for 
crimes  of  magnitude ;  but,  by  a  diftindion,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  operate  in  the  moft  powerful  manner  on  the 
human  mind,  the  Janizary  could  not,  in  any  cafe, 
be  deprived  of  life,  or  capitally  puniffied.  They 

(90)  Biifbeq.Epift.p.  175,  176.  (92)  Bulbeq.  Epifl.  p.ao.andp.  24S-C47. 

(91)  Ibid.  p.  210,  211.  (93;  Ibid.  p.  199,  200. 
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c  H  A  p.  were  fuppofcd  to  acl  from  higher  principles,  than 
the  fear  of  death,  or  the  love  of  life.  A  fenfe  of 
^57-1.  fliame  and  of  honour  elevated  them  above  both, 
and  directed  all  their  fenfibility  towards  the  pre- 
'  fervation  of  their  military  reputation,  rank,  and 
ftation.  In  cafes  of  fuch  magnitude  or  atrocity,  as 
to  merit  exemplary  chaflifement,  they  were  pub- 
lickly  degraded  deprived  of  their  arms  and  mili¬ 
tary  in  fignia  ;  and  afterwards  banifhed  to  thediftant 
garrifons,  on  the  frontier  of  Perfia,  Lybia,  or  Po¬ 
land,  there  to  drag  out  a  miferable  and  forgotten 
exiftence,  amid  contumely  and  oblivion,  huch  a 
punifhment,  to  the  Janizary  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury,  muft  have  been  far  more  fevere  than  death 


Mode  of  re-  Tliis  formidable  body  of  infantry  was  principally 
jlSie^^compofed  of,  and  recruited  from,  the  chriftian 
youth,  fcattered  through  the  various  provinces  of 
the  Turkilli  empire.  They  were  annually  brought 
in  vaft  numbers,  to  Conftantinople,  from  Hungary, 
Dalmatia,  and  Greece  (95).  After  being  expofed 
to  fale,  they  were  educated  with  the  utmoft  care  ; 
inured  betimes  to  labour,  fatigue,  and  the  fevereft 
renunciations  ;  inftrmfled  by  mafters  in  all  the  ex- 
ercifes  of  the  body,  and  in  the  praclice  of  arms ; 
till  they  were  judged  deferving  of  incorporation  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Janizaries,  or  Spahis.  Some  chofen 
youths,  diftinguifhed  by  their  perforial  beauty,  or 
by  the  vivacity  and  pregnancy  of  their  parts,  were 
ufually  referved  for  the  fult^^n,  the  viziers,  and 
balhaws.  They  often  rofe  in  the  Turkifh  court,  to 
the  higheft  honours,  offices,  and  preferments,  civil 
and  inilitary.  Hungarians,  Greeks,  Sclavonians,  and 
Germans,  occupied  places  of  truftand  refponfibility, 
commanded  expeditions  by  land  and  by  fea,  delo- 
lated  the  countries  from  whence  they  derived  their 


(94)  Eutbeq.  Epift.  p.  256, 257-  (95)  Ibid.  p.  108,  109. 
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Origin,  or  difpofed  with  unlimited  power,  of  the  chap. 
fultan’s  authority  and  treaCares  (qb).  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  Ferdinand  the  Firft,"  found  no  oppo.  ^'5^ 
nents  more  formidable  than  the  chriftians,  thus  na¬ 
turalized  and  received  into  the  Turkifli  armies,  or 
councils. 

The  terror,  infpired  by  the  Ottoman  arms  in  the  oifcipiine 
jixteenth  century,  was  principally  due  to  the  rio-id 
military  difcipline,  and  exac't  temperance,  enforced 
by  Solyman  ;  who  gave  in  his  own  perfon,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  virtues,  which  he  enjoined  to  his 
loldiers.  But,  his  death  was  the  term  of  their  ob- 
lervance  ;  and  under  Selim,  univerfal  relaxation 
took  place.  The  fultan,  no  longer  prefent  in  the 
held,  withdrew  the  greateft  incitement  to  emula¬ 
tion  and  valour.  Solyman  would  not  have  fuc- 
ceeded  before  Rhodes,  if  he  had  not  repaired  thither 
in  perfon,  and  animated  the  "operations  (97).  To 
his  incapacity  of  conducing  the  attack  upon  Malta 
occafioned  by  his  age  and  infirmities,  may,  probably’ 
in  fome  meafure,  be  attributed  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the 
enterpnze.^  So  devoted  were  the  Janizaries  to  him, 
and  fo  confident  of  victory  under  his  aufpices,  that 
they  continued  to  believe  themfelves  invincible, 
while  he  led  them  againft  the  enemy.  The  abfii-Tempe- 
nence  of  Solyman  from  wine,  in  obedience  to  the’ 
Mahometan  injunaion,  enabled  him  to  compel  the 
Uoops  to  praftife  the  fame  renunciation.  Such  was  s-veritv  of 
his  level ity  upon  this  point,  that,  in  1546,  finding  Soiyman. 
the  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople  not  only  cruiltyof 
frequent  intoxication,  but,  univerfally  occupied  in 
the  culture  of  the  grape ;  he  iffued  the  mofi  rigo¬ 
rous  edic'ls  againft  the  former  praclice  ;  and  to 
eradicate  the  latter,  he  caufed  all  the  vines  in  the 
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CHAP,  vicinity  of  the  capital,  to  be  pulled  up  and  deftroyed 
(q^\  Confdous,  neverthelefs,  that  the  ufe  of  the 
grape  was  not  only  in  itfelf  harmlefs,  but  beneficial; 
he  at  a  fubfequent  period  of  his  life  and  reign,  en- 
coura^red,  and  even  enjoined  the  cultivation  of  the 
Relaxation  vine  (99).  Selim  gave  a  very  oppofite  example 
underSeiim^^^^j^  hig  father,  Solyiuan.  He  was  accui- 

tomed  to  pafs  whole  days,  in  a  balcony  of  the 
feraslio,  which  looked  upon  the  fea,  engaged  in 
excefifes  of  wine ;  and  at  every  glafs  that  he  fwal- 
lowed,  cannon  were  difcharged  ( i  oo>.  The  troops 
Ihon  caught,  and  imitated  lo  pernicious  an  infec¬ 
tion  ;  but,  their  reputation  long  furvived  their 
difcipline  ;  and  it  was  not  till  towards  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  lafl  century,  that  the  Germans  and  Hun- 
garians  began  to  aflert  a  decided  fuperiority  over 

die  Ottoman  armies.  ,  . ,  j 

Under  the  reigns''of  Solyman  and  Selim,  the  blood 
of  the  Turkifh  troops  was  prodigally  fhed  oh  every 
occafion.  No  account  feems  to  have  been  made  oi 
the  diminution  of  the  human  fpecies ;  and  the  rank; 
were  fpeedily  filled  by  new  recruits  from  Europe 

Lotof «.n  »nd  Afia.  The  unfuccefsfulexpediuon  againft  Malta 

"<»"■  coft  the  lives  of  twenty-four  thoufand  of  then 
choiceftfoldiers(ioi).  The  conqueft  of  Cyprus 
which  was  only  the  triumph  of  brutal  ftrength  wa, 
not  obtained  without  the  lacriHce  of  near  fixti 
thoufand  men  (.02).  At  Ixpanto,  it 
hted,  that  thirty  thouland  lurks  were  killed  o 
made  prifoners ;  and  an  equal  number  feU  befor 
Tunis  and  the  Goletta,  m  1574-  Only  the  Ottoma 
empire  could  have  fufiained,  and  replaced,  luch  val 
Bohavioof  and  repeated  Ioffes  (103).  The  accufation,  laid  h 
of  the  >  . 

Janizaries.  -r  rr  •  1  I  rs  (oq)  Bufbeq.  Epill-  p.  295,  296. 
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t?ie  charge  of  the  Janizaries,  that  they  vMated'  all  chap. 
capitulations,  and  put  to  the  fword  the  erieniy  who 
hud  furrendered  on  terms,  is,  undoubtedly,  too  well  1574. 
Founded,  in  many  inftances.  The  cruelties,  exer- 
ciled  at  Famagolta,  in  1571,  may  be  more  juftly 
mputed  to  Mullapha,  the  lurkiiCh  comiDander, 
than  to  the  private  foJdiers  ;  and  admits  neither  of 
jxcufe,  nor  extenuation  (104).  But,  that  the  Ja- 
lizaries  were  capable  of  granting  quarter,  and  even 
af  extending  proteclion  to  their  enemies  during  the 
aeat  of  a61ion,  is  evident  by  their  behaviour  at  the 
form  ofSigeth,  in  1566.  Cnarmed  with  the  valour 
the  Hungarian  garrifbn,  they  (hatched  many  in- 
■lividuals  from  immediate  death  ;  and  refeuedthem 
■rom  the  feymetars  of  tlieir  comrades,  by  placing 
heir  caps  or  bonnets  on  the  heads  of  fuchr,  as  they 
lefired  to  exempt  from  the  indiicriminate  carnage 

1  Solyman,  in  all  his  campaigns,  brought  Into  the  ignorance 
•ield,_  a  numerous  artillery but,  the  Turks  wereTmk",m 
anfkilled  in  tiie  art  of  attacking  fortifications.  They 
;arely  pptured  any  city,  except  by  an  incredible  akf”" 
xpenditure  of  human  blood.  In  1531,  the  army, 
lommanded  by  the  fultan  in  perfon,  entered  Hunga- 
y,  and  fat  down  before  the  caftle  of  Ghinz,  not  far 
liflant  fiom  the  memorable  plain  of  Mohatz,  where 
fnly  five  years  before,  he  had  vanquifhed  Louis  the 
iecond.  After  remaining  twenty-three  days  before 
he  place,  which  was  in  no  refpcct  provided  for  de- 
lence,  and  the  walls  of  which  were  old  and  ruinous ;  > 
je  was  compelled  to  decamp,  with  the  lofs  of  his 
Iravell:  foldiers,  and  to  retreat  immediately  into  his 
>'W'n  dominions  ( 1 06}.  Vienna,  Corfu,  and  many 
ther  unfucceitiul  (ieges,  undertaken  by  tiie  fame 


(104)  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  5-4. 

(jo5)  Vantl,  vol.  ii.'p. 


(105)  Knollcs,  p.  823. 
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prince,  prove  the  ignorance  of  his  officers  and  troops 
in  the  attack  of  cities. 

In  order  to  terrify,  or  to  infult  the  enemy,  it  was 
common  am.ong  the  Turkifli  commanders,  to  fend 
the  head  of  a  general,  flain  in  battle,  to  his  fur- 
viving  friends.  When  the  intrepid  count  Serini 
was  killed,  in  1566,  at  the  affault  of  Sigeth,  Ma¬ 
homet,  the  grand  vizier,  after  caufing  the  head  to 
be  placed  on  a  pole,  for  the  gratification  of  his 
troops;  ordered  it  to  be  wrapped  in  a  red  fcarf, 
covered  with  w'hite  linen,  and  in  this  ftate  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  count  Salm,  the  Imperial  general, 
then  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  near 
Raab,  in  Hungary.  He  accompanied  it  with  the 
following  laconic  note  ; — “  In  token  of  my  love,  I 
“  fend  thee  the  head  of  a  moft  refolute  and  valiant 
‘‘  captain,  thy  friend  ;  the  remainder  of  his  body, 
“  I  have  honourably  interred,  as  became  fuch  a 
“  man.”  We  muft  allow,  that  there  is,  even  in  fo 
barbarous  a  proceeding,  a  mixture  of  liberality  ;  and 
that  the  antipathy  of  the  Mahometan  minifter,  had 
not  extinguifhed  his  veneration  for  Serini’s  valour 
and  merit  (,107).  The  bafliaw,  Muftapha,  who 
commanded  the  expedition  againft  Cyprus,  was  of 
a  much  more  fanguinary  and  ferocious  difpofition. 
After  having  taken  Nicofia,  he  proceeded  to  inveft 
Famagofia  ;  and  vAtn  a  view  of  intimidating  the 
inliabftants,  he  had  the  inhumanity  to  put  to  death 
feveral  of  the  principal  perfons,  found  in  the  former 
city,  whofc  heads,  placed  upon  ftaves,  were  carried 
round  the  walls  of  lamagofta.  fhat  of  Dandolo, 
the  Venetian  crovernor,  was  tranfmitted  in  a  bafleet, 
by  a  Cyprian  peafant,  liberated  exprefsly  for  the 
purpofe,  to  Bragadino ;  as  an  earne.7  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  he  might  in  his  turn  expert,  if  he 
ventured  to  refift.  But,  far  from  producing  the 


(107)  KnoUes,  p.  823,  824.  Vanel,  vol.  ii.  p.  507.  Sacy,  vol.  ii.  p.  5°- 
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eflea:  intended,  he  fent  word  to  MuRapha,  that  chap. 

he  was  prepared  for  the  fame  defliny,  and  de- 

termined  to  hold  out  the  place  to  the  laft  extre-  *574- 
“  mity  (jo8j.” 

Fonnidahie  as  were  the  military  forces  of  the  Naval 
Turks,  their  navy,  at  this  period,  was  equally  cah 
cuiated  to  infpire  apprehenlion.  When  Solyman 
fent  his  fleet  to  befiege  Malta,  in  1565,  it  confifted 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  gailies,  feventeen 
galliots,  and  about  twenty-two  viftuallers,  of  va¬ 
rious  fizes  ( 1 09).  At  Lepanto,  fix  years  afterwards, 
the  balhaw  Ali  had  under  his  command,  more  than 
two  hundred  gailies,  befides  veflels  of  other  deno¬ 
minations  (i  10).  The  chief  reliance  of  the  confe¬ 
derates  was  on  their  Galeaffes,  of  which  the  fleet 
■contained  fix.  They  were  valf,  unwieldy,  floating 
'yaftles,  furnifhed  with  heavy  artillery,  and  manned 
with  foldiers.  It  was  ufual  to  ftation  them,  in  front 
Sf  the  gailies,  about  a  mile  a  head,  and  at  equal 
tiiftances,  as  advanced  forts,  or  redoubts.  They  do 
Wt,  however,  appear  to  have  eminently  contributed 
70  the  famous  vidory  of  Lepanto  ;  and  their  con- 
^fruction  rendered  them  flow,  as  well  as  difficult  to 
manage  (in). 

•  Notwithftanding  the  fevere  blow  given  on  that 
Hccafion,  to  the  Turkifli  marine,  it  immediately 
'evived.  Barbaro,  the  Venetian  envoy,  detained  in  Nnmerou^ 
onfinement  at  Conftantinople,  wrote  to  the  Senate,  marine, 
ffiat  he  himfelf  had  reckoned  two  hundred  and 
fifty  gailies,  which,  under  Ulucciali’s  command, 

Hiled  out  of  the  harbour ;  and  he  was  to  be  joineci 
\j  others,  at  Gallipoli  (112).  If  we  refled  that  the 
[attle  at  Lepanto  took  place  in  Odober,  1 571,  and 

’  (>o8)  Vanel,  vol.  iii.  p.  46.  Knolles,  p.  852. 

I  (>°9)  Kiiolles,  p.  795.  Vanel,  vol.  ii.  p.  497. 

j  (no)  Ibid.  p.  887.  La  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  576. 

( t  u  )  Laiigier,  vol .  s.  p.  246.  Knolles,  p.  878. 

(1/2)  Knolles,  p.  889. 
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c  H  A  p.  that  in  the  month  of  June  following,  a  naval  force 
more  confiderable  than  ever  was  already  equipped, 
and  fent  againll:  the  enemy ;  v^^e  may,  perhaps, 
Gaiiies.  doubt  whether  any  European  ftate  in  the  prcfenL 
century,  could  make  equal,  or  greater  exertions, 
by  fea.  The  admiral  galley,  commanded-  by  Ali, 
who  was  killed  at  Lepanto,  exceeded  any  other  of 
the  'furkifh  fleet,  in  magnificence,  as  well  as  di- 
menfions.  tier  deck  was  compofed  of  black  walnut 
wood,  curioufly  inlaid  y  and  the  cabbin  was  •hung, 
with  gold  brocade,  ornamented  with  devices  ( 113). ' 
Three  thoufand,  four  hundred  and  eighty-fix  Chrif-, 
tian  flaves  were  liberated  from  on  board  the  gallics 
captured  ;  and  five  thoufand  Tlurks,  taken  prifoners,. 
were  fubftituted  in  their  places  (114^.  No  circum-.j 
fiance  attending  that  memorable  day,  could  have,; 
been  more  grateful  or  exhilarating  to  the  conquerors,, 
than  the  reftoration  of  liberty  to  their  unfortunate, 
countrymen.  Three  hundred  and  fixty-feven  pieces: 
of  cannon,  of  various  fizes,  were  taken  in  the  Ot-, 
toman  gallies  (1 15). 

Tuikifh  It  is' not  a  little  remarkable,  that  almoft  all  the; 
maTders.  illuftrious'Commanders,naval  and  military, employed 
under  the  reigns  of  Solyman  and  Selim,  were  ori- 
ibrahim.  ginally  chriftians.  Ibrahim,  the  grand  vizier  of  the 
former  fultan,  who  long  enjoyed  unlimited  autho¬ 
rity;  and  to  whofe  rare  endowments,  was  principally 
due  the  fuccefs  which  attended  the  arms  of  his 
mafter  againft  Hungary,  and  in  Afia  ;  was  born  in 
an  obfcure  village,  near  the  town  of  Perga,  in 
Epirus.  Di.ri  jg  f  e’ve  years,  he  governed  the 
Turkifli  empire  with  the  mod:  cieipodc  power ;  but, 
his  treaionaole  correfpoiidence  with  the  Venetians, 

.  which  was  intercepted  ;  and  tlie  exhortations  of 
Roxalana,  induced  Solyman,  not  without  hefitation 

(113)  Kiiolles,  p.  883,  S84. 

(1 14)  I.a  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  578.  Vanel,  vol.  iii.  p.  76. 

(US)  Vanel,  Vol.  iii.  p.  7Si  7^- 
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and  reludance,  to  put  him  to  death,  in  1536  (i  16).  Q  a  p. 
The  elevation  of  Barbarofla  was  even  greater  and 
more  lingular.  Pie,  and  his  eldeft  brother,  Horuc,  1574, 
were  the  fons  of  a  renegado  Greek,  of  Mytilene,  in  Barbaroffa. 
the  ifland  of  Lefbos.  Having  ftolen  a  little  galliot, 
and  being  of  an  enterprizing  difpohtion,  they  betook 
themfeives  to  the  fea,  and  conquered  the  kingdom 
of  Algiers,  a  few  years  afterwards.  Horuc  was 
killed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  his  head  was  carried 
in  triumph,  through  the  principal  maritime  cities 
of  Andalufia,  on  a  lance  :  but  Barbarofla  fucceeded 
him  in  his  ufurped  dominions  ;  and  his  high  repu-- 
ration  for  Ikill,  intrepidity,  and  knowledge  of  the 
.Mediterranean  coafts,  induced  Solyman,  in  1534,  to 
ofler  him  the  fupreme  command  of  the  Turkifli 
fleets.  He  accepted  it,  and  was  declared  captain 
bafhaw  by  the  fultan,  who  delivered  him  a  fceptre 
and  a  fword,  as  the  fymbols  of  his  regal  dignity, 
and  naval  pre-eminence.  Eight  hundred  thoufand 
ducats  were  prefented  him  out  of  the  public  treafury, 
to  commence  his  operations.  He  was  the  fcourge 
of  Italy,  during  many  years.  The  clofe  of  his  His  death, 
active  life  was  paflfed  in  repofe,  at  Conftantinople, 
near  which  city  he  expired,  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
.1547.  He  was  buried  at  Beflcfas,  four  miles  from 
Pera,  on  the  European  fide  of  the  Bofpliorus  ;  a 
(place,  in  which  he  had,  only  a  few^  years  pre- 
,  ceding,  fold  near  fixteen  thoufand  chriftians,  cap- 
'tured  by  him,  and  principally  natives  of  the  ifland 
iof  Corfu  (1 17). 

Mahomet,  who  was  grand  vizier,  during  the  con-  Mahomet^ 
,clufion  of  Solyman’s  reign,  and  through  the  whole 
:of  Selim’s,  was  a  Sclavonian  by  birth,  and  eighteen 
jyears  old,  when  he  was  made  a  flave.  Pie  was  not 
only  a  chriftian  ;  but,  he  had  been  a  clerk  in  the 

(u6)  Knolles,  p.  645—654.  La  Cro.i>r,  vol.  5.  p.  408,410. 
j  (117)  Ibid.  p.  635—659,  and  p.  75i-  Vanel,vol.  ii.  p.  391— 39'’- 
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j after  his  elevation,  he  beftowed  peculiar  marks  of 
favour  and  regard  on  his  native  place;  The  pro- 
tedion  of  Roxalana  conduded  him  to  the  higheft 
dignities  and  honours  ;  though  his  talents  were  very 
moderate,  and  neither  his  perfonal  courage,  nor 
military  fkill  \vere  confpicuous.  His  concealment 
of  Solyman’s  death,  in  the  camp  before  Sigeth,  by 
fecuring  the  throne  to  Selim,  endeared  Mahomet 
to  that  prince.  He  vainly,  however,  exerted  his 
credit  and  endeavours  to  prevent  the  war  with  the 
Venetians,  which  produced  the  lofs  of  Cyprus.  The 
bafhaw  Sinan,  and  Piali,  induced  the  fultan  to  turn 
his  arms  againft  the  Republic  ;  1 1 8). 

In  no  inftance  was  the  power  of  fortune  more 
fully  evinced,  than  in  the  perfon  of  Piali  himfelf, 
who  fucceeded  to  Barbaroffa,  as  captain  bafhaw.  He 
was  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  of  extradion  fo  obfcure 
as  to  be  unknown  ;  and  after  the  memorable  defeat 
of  Louis  the  Second,  at  Mohatz,  in  1 526,  his  mother, 
to  conceal  him  from  the  fury  of  the  Turkifh  foldlery, 
threw  him  into  a  ditch.  He  was  taken  out,  pre- 
fented  to  Solyman,  in  a  ftate  of  nudity  ;  and  being 
well  made,  the  fultan  ordered  a  nurfe  to  be  provided 
for  the  infant.  His  valour  and  talents  atchieved  the 
reft  ( I  19). 

Uiucciali,  to  wLofe  ability  was  due,  that  any  part 
of  the  Ottoman  gallies  efcaped  the  defeat  of  Lepanto, 
and  who  merited  the  higheft  applaufes  for  his  fub- 
fequent  condud,  was  born  at  a  village,  in  Calabria  ; 
and  being  deftined  to  a  monaftic  life,  he  embarked 
for  Naples,  in  order  to  purfue  his  ftudies.  On  his 
pafTage,  he  was  captured  by  a  Turkifh  vefTe),  and 
chained  to  the  oar,  as  a  Have  ;  but,  having  embraced 
the  Mahometan  faith,  he  commenced  the  profeflion 
of  a  Corfair.  It  is  aflerted,  that  he  always  retained 


(nS)  Vancl,voI. 


p.  26,27.  (*'9)  Ibid,  p  30,  31, 


his  original  attachment  to  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  c  h^a  p. 
and  it  is  certain,  that  he  frequently,  after  his  eleva^ 
tion  in  the  fervice  of  Solyman  and  Selim,  viiited 
his  relations  in  Calabria,  and  gave  them  marks  of 
his  affedlion  and  regard.  His  enterprize  againft 
Tunis  and  the  Goletta,  in  1574,  covered  him  with 
glory  (120).  The  ba&aw  Hali,  who  rofe  to  theHiii. 
higheft  point  of  power  and  conlideration,  after  the 
death  of  Ruftan,  towards  the  end  of  Solyman’s 
reign,  was,  by  birth,  a  Dalmatian.  In  elegance  of 
manners,  humanity,  and  courtefy,  he  had  no  equal 
in  the  Turkifti  court.  His  mind,  liberal  and  en¬ 
larged,  rofe  above  the  prejudices  of  his  age  and 
nation.  Capable  of  friendfliip,  and  difpofed  to 
commiferate  and  to  relieve  the  unfortunate,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  alleviate  the  feverity  with  which  the 
embaffador  of  Ferdinand  the  Firft  was  treated  at 
Conftantinople  (121).  Of  all  the  minifters,  or  ce¬ 
lebrated  commanders,  who,  during  this  period, 
diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  Turki^  fervice,  Dra- 
gut  alone  was,  by  birth,  a  Mahometan,  and  an  Afl- 
atic.  He  was  a  native  of  Anatolia,  and  the  fon  of 
a  peafant. 

The  Turkilh  commerce,  before  the  reign  of  Commerce. 
Amurath  the  Third,  was  almoft  exclufively  carried 
on  by  the  French  and  the  Venetians.  The  other 
European  Rates  had  little  fhare  in  the  track  of  the 
Levant.  Francis  the  Firft,  by  the  intimate  con¬ 
nexions  of  policy,  into  which  he  had  entered  with 
the  Porte,  obtained  very  beneficial  exemptions  or 
privileges  for  his  fubjefts,  who  navigated  the  eafteni 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  flag  of  France 
was  particularly  refpeefed  in  all  the  Ottoman  ports 
(i22>  The  Republic  of  Venice,  always  attentive 
to  her  commercial  interefts,  even  when  engaged  in 


(120)  Knolles,  p.  889. 

(121)  Bufbeq.  Epift.  p.  103,  and  p.  307—316. 

(122)  Vanel,  vol.  iii.  p.  126,  127. 
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^  XIX  ^  with  the  Turks ;  refumed  her  interconrfe  : 

immediately  on  the  ceflation  of  war,  and  derived 
1574.  from  it  prooigious  advantages.  England  had  no 
^eat^y  be-  fliaj-e  in  ^tliis  lucrative  traffic  before  the  year  1583, 
w'hen  Elizabeth  fent  embalTadors  to  Annurath  the 
and  Eliza-’  ^  negotiate  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  which 

b;tn,  c, -act n  might  open  it  to  her  fubjecls.  Every  impediment  , 
of  England,  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  negotiation,  by  the 
French  and  Venetian  minifters  at  Conftantinople, 
who  warmly  remonftrated  with  the  grand  vizier, 
and  endeavoured  to  reprefent  as  an  inflation  of 
treaty,  the  permiffion  of  the  Englilh  nation  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Levant  trade.  But,  their  oppolition 
was  inefleclual.  Englifli  confuls,  for  the  protection 
of  commerce,  were  foon  afterwards  fent  to  Smyrna, 
Aleppo,  Alexandria,  and  Conftantinople  itfelf.  The 
Dutch,  about  the  fame  period,  began  to  appear  in  , 
the  Archipelago,  and  to  fhare  in  thele  benefits  ( 1 23). 
Conftanti-  Notwithftanding  the  magnitude  and  refources  of 
ftat^e!  Furkifti  empire,  the  fplendour  of  the  fultan  on 

days  of  ceremony,  and  the  local  beauty  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Conftantinople ;  neither  the  capital,  the  court, 
nor  the  nation,  could  be  regarded  as  other  than 
Barbatifm.  barbarous.  The  arts  were  either  unknown  in  a 
great  degree,  or  they  were  exercifed  by  the  Jews 
and  Chriftians  only.  Medicine  and  furgery  were  in 
the  rudeffi  and  fimpleft  Rate.  Infurmountabie  pre¬ 
judices,  religious  or  habitual,  impeded  the  progrefs 
offcience,  extinguifiied  knowledge,  and  depreffed 
the  human  mind.  Printing,  which  had  been  fo 
wiciely  diffufed  among  the  European  nations  at  the 
period  under  our  review,  was  interdicted  in  Tur¬ 
key  ( 1 24).  Articles  of  luxury  w’ere  imported  from 
foreign  countries ;  and  the  people,  indolent,  deftitute 
of  aaivity,  and  fettered  by  ignorance  or  prefcrip- 


tion. 


(123)'  Vanel,  vol.  iii  p.  126,  127. 

(12.-1)  Biitbcq.  Epift.  p.  23,  and  p.  213,  ar  -j. 
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tior^  made  no  efforts  to  emancipate  tliemfelves  c  h  a  p. 
fforfj  poverty  and  fervitude.  The  tyranny  of  the 
Baffaws  and  Sangiacks  dcftroyed  induitry,  and 
compelled^  the  opulent  to  conceal,  or  bury  their 
^ealth.  The  fituation  of  Conftantinople,  on  the  situation. 

Europe,  betv/een  the  Euxine  and 
he  Mediterranean  feas,  furnilhed  from  the  nef^-h- 
aouring  provinces  of  Afia  with  every  delicacy  fed 
^ith  perpetual  fupplies  of  grain  from  Egypt,’  and 
lefended  towards  Hungary,  by  the  Danube,  and 
he  dehles  ol  Mount  Hasmus,  and  Rhodop^  ;  feemed 
o  point  It  out  as  the  fit  refidence  of  the  fultans  and 
s  the  capital  of  the  world.  But,  its  interior  did 
lot  m  any  degree,  correfpond  with  thefe  external 
nd  locaj  advantages.  Except  the  fuperb  edifice  of 
•t.  Sophia,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  mofouei 
nd  lome  dilapidated  remains  of  the  Roman,'  or  • 
Jyzantine  grandeur,  that  fiill  furvived,  no  monu- 
lents  of  art,  or  tafie,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
ntient  capital  of  Confiantine  '125). 

Ihe  palace  of  the  fultans  exhibited  neither  mag;, 
ificence,  nor  regularity  of  firuaure.  It  was  only 
V aft  and  irregular  building,  the  gardens  of  which 
stended  to  the  fea-ftiore,  in  that  part  of  the  city 
^here  was  fuppofed  to  have  ftood  the  antient  By- 
antium  ( 1 26;.  Such  were  the  ravages  committed 
y  the  plague,  that  during  the  violence  of  the  diB 
imper,  it  was  common  for  a  thouland,  or  twelve 
undred  perfons  to  be  carried  off  daily  in  Conftan- 
nople(i27).  The  city  was  not  lels  defolated  by 
Ire  ;  the  frequency  and  ravages  of  which  defirueftive 
ement,  never  produced  any  precautions  to  avert 
s  return  All  the  buildings,  not  only  in  the  capi- 
J,  but  throughout  tlie  Ottoman  dominions,  were 
It  the  meaneft  kind,  compofedof  wood,  andfcarcely 

(125)  Bulbcq  P  64-66.  -  ^rz6)  Ibid.  p.  67. 

(U,;  Ibid.  p.  296— ijS,  and  p.  30O,  ^ 
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CHAP,  to  be  regarded  as  other  than  frail  and  temporary  / 
fheds,  to  exclude  the  inclemency  of  the  elements 
(128).  In  1569,  a  conflagration  took  place  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  which  lafted  in  all  its  violence,  during  , 
feven  days,  and  laid  the  greater  part  of  the  rnetro- 1 
polis  in  afhes  (129).  Its  effeffs  were  fo  calamitous,,| 
as  to  retard  for  fome  time,  the  expedition  againft' 

Cyprus.  .  . 

Perocity  The  fct'ocity  of  the  Turks,  and  their  deteftationj 

kifce  tt*  of  Chriftians,  made  Conftantinople  a  refidence  equal- ' 
wards  fo-  ly  infecure  and  dangerous,  for  ftrangers  of  every 
rcigners.  jjgfcriptioii.  Even  the  fancfity  of  a  public  charac¬ 
ter  formed  no  protection  againft  the  fury  of  a  bi- 
gotted  and  infolent  populace.  We  may  fee  in  the 
epiftles  of  Bufbequius,  to  what  fevere  privations,  as 
vyell  as  perfonal  mortification,  an  embaflador  of  the 
fl^ft  crowned  head  among  the  Chriftian  Powers, 
was  perpetually  expofed.  Immured  in  his  own 
houfe ;  denied  the  liberty  to  ftir  beyond  its  walls, 
except  by  a  particular  permiffion  from  the  vizier  j 
capricioufly  menaced  with  mutilation,  or  death  j 
and  loaded  with  contumelious  language,  whenever 
he  appeared  in  the  ftreets  of  Conftantinople  ^  his 
embafly  w^as  only  a  ftate  of  conftant  humiliation 
and  imprifonment.  Bufbequius,  during  his  repeated 
miflions  to  the  Porte,  owed  die  few  indulgencies 
which  were  fhewn  him,  principally  to  the  humanity 
and  generofity  of  the  bafliaw  tlali  (130}.  But,  his 
Treatment  fucceflbr  was  not  equally  fortunate.  In  1566,  Al- 
xtSrr'bert  de  Viis,  the  Imperial  minifter  at  the  court  of 
ladcrs.  Selim,  being  on  horfeback,  with  intention  to  take 
the  air,  was  met  by  the  Mufti ;  and  not  alighting 
to  fliew  his  veneration  for  the  chief  of  the  Maho¬ 
metan  faith,  the  Janizaries  fell  upon  him,  and  fo. 
feverely  beat,  or  ill-treated  him,  that  his  death  en- 

fiaSl  Bufbeq.  Epift.  p.  27.  P-  '>7-  (1^9)  Ea  Croix,  vol.i.  p.  5,54. 

^  '  (130)  Buibeq.  Epia  p.  145— IS2. 
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fued.  Yet,_  the  vizier  refufed  to  make  any  repara-  chap. 
tion,  or  to  inflicT;  any  punilhment  on  the  foldiers 
who  had  thus  infulted  and  degraded  the  reprefenta!  7^' 
tive  of  the  firft  prince  in  Europe  ;  nor  did  Maximi-  ’ 
lian  the  Second  tnink  proper  to  refen t  fo  cruel  and 
atrocious  an  outrage.  The  ftrength  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  the  vveaknefs  of  the  houfe  of  Auftr^a 
compelled  him  to  fubmit  to  the  indignity  (1^51)  '  ’ 

The  enthufiaftic  confidence  of  the  Turks  in  their.  •  . 

fuperior  valour  difcipline,  and  military  fkiil,  during 

the  whole  reign  of  Solyman,  and  even  under  his SrS' 
fucceffor,  Selim,  rendered  them  equal  to  atchievine 
the  moft  arduous  enterprizes.  During  above  a  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  years,  which  had  elapfed  fince  the 
final  lubverfion  of  the  eaftern  empire  by  Mahomet 
the  Second,  the  fultans  had  marched  from  one  vie- 
tory  to  another.  If  we  except  the  unfuccefsful  fierre 
at  Vienna,  the  repulfe  before  Malta,  and  the  defeat 
uftained  at  Lepanto  ;  the  whole  period,  from  the 
lepofition  of  Bajazet  the  Second,  in  1512,  to  the 

leath  of  Selim,  in  1574,  was  an  almoft  uninterrupted 
eries  of  profperity  and  triumphs.  Correfpondin^ 
lejection,  terror,  and  difunion,  charaeferifed  the 
:ounfels  of  the  Chriftian  princes.  The  memorable 
lattles  of  Nicopohs  and  of  Varna,  gained  by  the 
iredeceuors  of  Solyman,  in  the  fourteenth,  and  fif 
eenth  century,  Itill  impreffed  with  dread.  At 
dohatz,  where  the  unfortunate  Louis,  kiii?  of 
lungary,  periflied,  the  plains  were  yet  white  with 
uman  bones  (132).  The  feeble  efforts  of  Ferdi- 
and  the  Fiift,  and  Maximilian  the  Second  to  ffem 
he  torrent  were  ineffeaual.  Solyman  repeatedly 
.afied  the  Danube,  and  covered  the  Upper  Hungary 
nth  two  hundred  thoufand  horfe.  Ferdinand’s 


(131)  Vaneljvol,  in,  p,  iS. 


(^32)  Bn/beq,  Epiri.  p,  380,  381. 
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CHAP,  forces  hardly  exceeded  thirty  thoufand  infantry 
(133)*  Strigonium,  the  frontier  garrifon  of  the 
Turks,  was  not  removed  more  than  live  days  march 
from  the  gatJS  of  Vienna.  Under  Amurath  the 
Third,  before  the  conclufion  of  the  hxteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  they  even  made  nearer  approaches,  and  be¬ 
came  mailers  of  Raab,  or  Javarin,  only  a  few 
leagues  below  Prefburg.  Little  more  than  the  name 
of  King  of  Hungary,  remained  to  the  Auftrian 
princes. 

I,  erof  It  muR  be  owned,  that  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
Germariy,  Germans  were  by  no  means  imaginary ;  and  that 
another  reign  fuch  as  Solyman’s,  might  have  ella- 
bliflied  the  Ottoman  power  in  the  centre  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  or  Italy.  Bufbequius  feems  to  queftion,  whether 
the  danger  was  not  fo  imminent,  inevitable,  and 
unfurmountable,  as  to  juftify  and  to  dictate  the  total 
dereliction  of  all  the  eaftern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
bordering  on  Hungary  and  Sclavonia  (134).  dhe 
langua'^e  which  he  adopts,  when  he  mentions  So- 
Iyman,°i3  fuch  as  the  Romans  of  the  fifth  century 
ufed,  when  fpeaking  of  Attila  j  and  he  exprefsly 
afferts,  that  to  hazard  an  adion  with  the  difpirited 
and  tumultuous  troops  of  Ferdinand  the  Firft, 
againft  the  veteran  and  victorious  bands  of  the  ful- 
tan,  might  not  only  be  taxed  with  imprudence,  but, 
mult  be  regarded  as  partaking  of  infanity  (435). 
It  is  hardly  poflible  to  make  a  more  unequivocal 
confeffion  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  chrifiians,  or  a 
more  candid  avowal  of  the  Ottbrnan  power. 

Elevation  of  Evei'y  circumftance  contributed,^  in  that  age,  to 
the  fuitans.  jjjjoxicate  the  lurks,  and  to  connim  them  in  the 
opinion  that  they  were  dellined  by  the  Prophet,  tc 
.  fubieH  the  earth.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  poflible  for 
human  wifdom  to  forefee,  during  the  lplendid  ca- 


(133)  Bnfheq.  Epift.  p.  379>  P' 
(135)  Ibid.  p.  3-79>an‘^  P-  39^—398 


381.  (134)  Ibid,  p.  380. 

.  Ibid.  Exclam,  de  Re  milit,  p.  4it 
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reer  of  Solyman,  that  the  Ottonaan  empire  hade  hap. 
reached  its  higheft  point  of  elevation,  and  already 
began  to  verge  towards  its  decline.  On  every  fide, 
they  beheld,  like  the  Romans  under  Trajan,  only 
proftrate  princes,  or  terrified  and  fuppliant  pro- 
Vinces.  The  wretched  remains  of  the  Byzantine 
fovereigns,  who  had  reigned  over  the  eaftern  em¬ 
pire,  were  funk  into  the  lowed  clalfes  of  Bulo-arian 
peafants.  “  I  faw,”  fays  Bufbequius,  “  as  I  paflTcd 
“  through  that  country,  the  furvivors  of  the  Im- 
“  perial  race  of  the  Cantacuzeni,  and  the  Palaeologi, 

“  living  among  the  Turks,  in  a  ftate  of  more  con! 

tempt,  than  that  of  Dionyfius,  at  Corinth 
Greece  had  fubmitted  to  the  fultans ;  who  no  lolici-er 
divided  any  part  of  Epirus,  or  of  the  Morea,  with 
the  Republic  of  Venice.  Solyman,  as  if  peculiarly 
Battered  by  his  conqueft  of  that  celebrated  part 
of  Europe,  alfumed  among  his  titles,  that  of 
Lord  of  the  Land  of  Ionia,  and  of  the  Athenian 
cities  (137).  Conftantinople,  like  antient  Rome, 
continually  faw  within  its  walls,  the  moft  illuftrious 
vifitors,  whom  a  defire  of  conciliating  the  favour 
of  the  court,  or  the  chance  of  war,  had  induced,  or 
compelled,  to  vifit  the  Turkifh  capital.  Even  from 
Mingrelia,  and  the  banks  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  the 
kings  of  thofe  remote  and  almoft  unknown  coun¬ 
tries,  haftened  in  perfon  to  implore  the  alfifiance, 
or  to  deprecate  the  anger  of  Solyman  (138).  The  - 
king  of  Algiers  commanded  the  Turkifli  fleets  ;  and 
the  unfortunate  defeat,  fuftained  by  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  in  1562, 
filled  Conftantinople  with  Spanifli  prifoners  of  the 
higheft  rank  and  quality  (159). 

,  ‘if  we  contemplate  the  number  of  kingdoms,  pro- Ma<r„i.uc!e 
Vinces  and  iflands,  over  which  Selim  the  Second 

dflui  of  tile 


(136)  Bulbeq,  Epift.  p.  44.  ( ,  38)  Bufbeq.  Epid.  p,  aoz-207 

U37;  Ibid.LegatioSolimaum.p  453,454.  (139)  Ibid,  p,  x8i-s3s- 
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c  XIX  fhall  not  wonder  at  the  terror,  infplred 

1  .  by  the  Turks,  during  that  period.  The  eaftern  em-^ 

1574.  pire  of  Rome,  in  its  original  fplendour,  as  it  de-' 
fcended  to  Arcadius,  on  the  deceafe  of  Theodofius,' 
this  period,  in  the  year  395,  was  far  inferior  in  extent  andi 
magnitude,  to  the  dominions  of  the  Ottoman 
princes.  Africa,  with  the  exclufion  only  of  Egypt,  ; 
fell  to  the  fliare  of  Honorius,  in  the  divifion,  madel 
by  the  Roman  emperor,  between  his  two  fons.i 
Arabia  was  not  conquered  by  the  arms  of  Rome;' 
but,  retained  its  independence  in  every  age.  Thej 
“  Cherfonefus  Taurica,”  the  Crimea  of  the  Moderns,  , 
lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire  ;  and  was  re-^ 
garded  as  a  barbarous  portion  of  Scythia,  little' 
known,  except  by  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,] 
and  the  tragical  amours  of  Jafon  and  Medea.  But, 
tile  coaff  of  Barbary,  Arabia,  and  the  peninfula  of  ‘ 
Crim  d'artary,  were  all  included  in  the  obedience 
the  fultan.  From  the  frontiers  of  Fez  and  Mo-  ' 
the  eaftern  Tocco,  to  Erivau  and  Teflis,  the  capitals  of  Armenia 
and  Georgia :  from  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  beyond 
the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the  defects 
which  divide  the  Upper  Egypt  from  Nubia  j  to  the  ' 
borders  of  Iftria,  Poland,  and  Mufeovy ;  Selim  ^ 
reigned  either  by  his  delegates,  or  in  perfon.  His  , 
power  was  fuftained  by  the  Mahometan  religion  ; 
by  the  veneration  of  his  fubjeefs  for  the  Ottoman 
family ;  by  an  army,  which  had  vanquiflied  under 
Solyman  ;  and  by  a  fleet,  which  had  only  rifen  with  ’ 
fuperior  luftre,  from  its  recent  defeat.  We  muft 
confels,  that  the  greateft  of  the  Chriftian  Powers ' 
were  feeble,  in  comparifon  with  fo  vaft  a  monarchy ; 
and  that  the  dread  of  Europe  being  fubjefled  to  a 
Turkifli  yoke,  was  neither  abfurd,  nor  groundlefs. 
Renexiors.  Happily  for  mankind,  that  empire  had  already  ' 
palled  its  meridian  j  and  the  imbecility,  or  vices 

of 
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of  the  fucceflfors  of  Solyman,  by  introducing  a  re-  c  h  a  p, 
laxation  of  military  difcipline,  diffolved  the  only 
fuppoft,  upon  which  refted  its  grandeur  and  ftabi- 
lity(i4o). 

(140)  Bufbeq.  Epift.  p.  174;  and  Excl.  de  Re  Mil.  p.  396—398. 
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A. 

Abyssinia,  difcovery  of,  by 

the  Portugupze,  125. 

Acugna,  the  Portugueze  viceroy  of 
India,  his  fuccefsful  adminiftration, 
161.  His  ftridt  difinteiefted  vir¬ 
tue,  1 87.  • 

Aden,  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon,  by 
Albuquerque,  145. 

Adolphus,  duke  of  Slefwic  and  Ho!- 
ftein,  declines  the  offer  of  the 
crown  of  Denmark,  475. 

Adrian  VI.  pope,  his  character,  495. 
Aerio,  king  of  Ternate,  his  favage 
treatment  by  the  Portugueze,  191. 
AjVica,  the  coaft  of,  explored  by  the 
Portugueze,  113.  Conquefts 
made  in,  by  John  II.  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  120 

Albania,  fubjedted  by  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  221. 

Albert  I.  emperor,  his  charafter  and 
hiftory,  380. 

Albert  of  Brandenburg,  chofen  grand 
mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  565. 
Acquires  the  duchy  of  PrulEa, 
ibid. 

VoL  I. 


Albert  de  Viis,  imperial  minifter  at 
Conflantinople,  killed  there  by  ill- 
treatment,  652. 

Albuquerqucy  .Alfonfo,  viceroy  of 
India,  his  charadter,  137.  Fails  in 
his  attempts  on  Orraus,  138  Con¬ 
quers  the  ifland  of  Goa  139.  Re¬ 
duces  Malacca,  141.  His  unfuc¬ 
cefsful  attempt  upon  Aden,  145. 
Submiflion  of  the  Indian'  princes, 
146.  Reduces  Ormus,  147. 
His  death,  charadler,  and  exploits, 
148. 

Alcat'a,  duke  of,  his  adminiftration  as 
viceroy  of  Naples,  347. 

Alexander  VI.  pope,  his  charadler^ 
288. 

Alfonfo,  king  of  Arragon,  his  charac¬ 
ter,  331. 

Alfonfo  V.  king  of  Portugal,  review 
of  his  reign,  114. 

Alfonfo,  '^uke  of  Calabria,  befieges 
and  takes  Otranto  from  the  Turks, 
60 1; 

Alfonfo  I.  duke  of  Ferrara,  his  hif. 
tory  and  charadter,  372. 

Alfbnfo  11.  duke  of  Ferrara,  373. 

Algiers,  unfuccefsful  expedition  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V,  againft,  621- 

U  u  /  Almeni 
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Jitrheni,  valet  to  Cofmo  grand  duke  of 
Tufcany,  his  hiftory,  278. 

Almeyda,  the  Portugneze  commander, 
is  fent  out  viceroy  of  India,  134. 
His  tranfadtions  there,  136.  Is 
fuperfeded  by  Albuquerque,  138, 
■diva,  duke  of,  fent  into  the  Low 
Countries,  by  Philip  IL  of  Spain, - 

74.  His  tyrannical  adminiftration, 

75.  Defeats  Louis  of  Naflau,  78. 
His  violent  nieafures,  85.  Drives 
the  prince  of  Orange  out  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  89.  His  cruelties  there,  95. 

Is  |iiperfeded  by  Requefens,  97. 
His  adminiftration  at  Naples,  347. 

^mak,  ifland  of,  in  Denmark,  fet¬ 
tled  with  Flemings,  .503. 
^mbajfadors,  Chriftian,  ignominious 
treatment  of,  at  Conftantinople, 
652. 

America  difcovered  by  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  126 

Jtmurath  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  - 
feizes  Salonichi  from  the  Venetians, 
233.  Defeats  th6  Poles  at  Varna, 

563- 

Amurath  III.  fultan,.  his  commercial 
treaty  with  queen-  Elizabeth  of  En¬ 
gland,  650. 

Anatolia,  reduced  under  the  Ottoman 
.empire,  597. 

Aremherg,  count,  defeated  and  killed 
by  Louis  and  Adolphus  of  Naflau, 
77- 

Aretino,  Leonardo,  one  of  the  precep¬ 
tors  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  254. 
Ariojlo,  his  Orlando  Furiofo  protedi- 
ed  by  a  Papal  bull,  294.  .  His  hit- 
tory,  ■  374.- 

AJlracan,  the  kingdom- of,  conquered 
by  John  Bafllowitzy  czae-of  Muf- 
covy,  545. 

Atdide,  Louis  de,  appointed  the  Por- 
tuguez?  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  171. 

Is  befieged  in  Goa  by  the  Indian 
natives,  172.  His  ungrateful 
.treatment  by  Sebaftian,  r  74. 


E  x: 

Auhin,  St.  battle  of,  between  Char¬ 
les  VIII.  of  France,  and  the  Bre¬ 
tons,  390. 

Augjburg,  the  diet  of,  held  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V  ,  41-0.  One 
held  there  by  Ferdinand,  king  of 
the  Romans,  for-  the  terminatioo. 

,  of  religious  difputes,  420. 

Augt^ut,  eledfor  of  Saxony,  his  cha- 
radler  and  hiftory,  442. 

Aujlrta,  origin  and  elevation  of  the 
houfe  of,  400.  The  arch-duchy 
of,  prefented  by  the  emperor  Char¬ 
les  V.  to  his.  . brother  Ferdinand, 
406.  A  toleration  granted  to  the 
Auftrian  nobles  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  425.  Situation 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  427.  Revenues,  4  34.' • 
State  ef  religion  and  literature, 
435- 

Anjlria,  Don  John  of,  generoufly  pa¬ 
tronized  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
70.  Reduces  the  Moors  in  Gre¬ 
nada,  83.  Defeats  the  Turks  at  • 
Lepanto,  90.  Reduces  Tunis, 
■93.  632. 

B. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  lord-keeper  of 
the  great  feal  under  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  his  charadler,  22. 

the  Swedifh  admiral,  his  tri¬ 
umph  at  Stockholm  for  the  vidtory 
■gained  over  the  Danes,  539, 

BajuTcet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
his  war  with  the-  Venetians,  133. 
-His-  negoeiatiens  with  them,  234. 
A  review  of  his  reign,  604. 

BMtic,  plan  formed  by  Eric,  king  of 
Sweden,  for  connedling  that  fea 
with  the  German  ocean,  534. 
Trade  of  the  neutral  powers  in  that 
fea,  536.  Exploits  of  the  Swedilh 
admiral  Horn,  there,  537. 

Bank,  public,  hiftory  of  the  bank  of 

Su 
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St;  George  at  Genoa,  the  firft  in- 
ftifiition  of  the  kind,  367.  Per¬ 
manency  of  its  adminiftration,  368. 

^arbarqffa,  tlie  Turkifh  .admiral,  be- 
fieges  Nice  in  conjunction  with  the 
French,  205  .  His  depredations 
on  the  coaft  of  Italy,  267.  341. 
620.  Hirtory  of  him  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  Horuc,  647. 

Barcelona,  treaty  of,  between  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  and  pope  Clement 
VII.,  259. 

Baftl,  council  of,  attempts  of,  to  di- 
minidi  the  abufes  of  the  Papal 
power,  eluded  by  Eugene  IV.,  288.' 
tlniverfity  of,  by  w'hom  founded, 
.89'4- 

Bafil  IV.  great  duke  ofMufcovy,  his* 
ravages  in  Poland,  564. 

Bt^tlowhz,  John,  czar  of  Mufeovy,^ 
ills  character,  543.  Was  the  firft 
inftitutor  of  the  Strelitz  guards',' 
ibid.  Conquers  the  kingdom  of 
Cafan,  544.  Reduces  Aftracan, 
541;.  His  ravages  in  Livonia,  546. 
Enormities  of  his  conduCt,  547. 
His  mafiTacre  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Novogrod,  548.  His  favage*  ex¬ 
ecutions  at  Mofeow,  549.  Com. 
parifon  of,  with  Peter  1.,  550.  His 

'defpotifni,  551.  His  ajliance  with 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  -England,  555. 
Encouraged  the-  art  of  printing, 
558.  His  toleration,  ibid. 

Bavaria,  brief  hiftory  of  the  dukes  of 

.455- 

Beja,  Emanuel,  duke  of,  protected 
by  John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  119. 
Succeeds  to  the  crown,  126.  See 
Emanuel. 

Bija,  Louis,  duke  of,  his  death  and 
character  1  68. 

Serardi,  Mark,  a  leader  of  Neapoli¬ 
tan  banriitti,  affumes  the  ftile  of  re¬ 
gality,  348.. 

Bianca  Capelto,  a  noble  Venetian  lady, 
her  hillory,  277, 


Black  Sea,  traffic  carried  on  by  the 
Poles  with  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  on,  585. 

Boccace,  his  Decameron  condemned 
by  the  Inquilition,  380. 

Bokemia,  Aite  of,  under  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  I„  415.  Power  of  the 
foveroign,  434. 

Borgia,  .CxCur,  his  character,  288. 
Botelh,  Diego,  his  extraordin^iry  voy- 
age  from  India  to  Lifbon,  185. 
Bragadino,  the  Venetian  commander 
of  Famagofta,  his  bafe  treatment 
by  the  l  urks,  630. 

Bragan%a,  Ferdinand,  duke  of,  pro- 
tefts  againft  the  violence  committed 
by  John  li.  on  the  privileges  of  the 
Portugueze  nobility,  iij.  His 
trial  and  execution,  » 1 6.  , 
Bi-nndenhurg,  ftate  of,  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  445.  I’he  Lutheran  re¬ 
ligion  adopted,  ibid.  Territories, 
and  letters,  446.  Frederic  I.  af¬ 
fumes  the  title  of  king  of  PruCiaa 
447- 

Braxil,  the  coaft  of,  difeovered  by 
Cabral  the  Portugueze,  132. 
Brunfwic,  brief  hiftory  of  the  dukes  of, 
.A56. 

Buchanan,  the  Scottifli  writer,  cha¬ 
racter  o.Phis  Latin  compofitLons, 
52. 

Buffoons,  a  necefiary  appendage  Ln  th© 
courts  of  German  princes,  466. 

Bull,  Golden,  of  the  emperor  Char¬ 
les  IV.  explained,  403. 

Bmy,  Denis,  bifhop  of  Wefteros  in 
Sweden,  his  opinion  of  a  proper 
fubftitute  for  wine  in  the  facrament, 
during  a  fcarcity,  536. 

Buffequius,  -his  defeription  of  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  ambalfadors  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I.  bv  the  fultaa 
Solyman  II..  626.  His  account 
of  the  Turkifh  troops,  636.  654. 
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Cahra!,  the  Portugueze  navigator, 
difcovers  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  1^2. 

Calabria,  cruel  perfecution  of  the  re¬ 
formers  there,  34.8. 

Calais,  the  lofs  of  feverely  felt  by 
Mary  queen  of  England,  7. 

Calicut,  a  Portugueze  faflory  there, 
cut  off  by  the  natives,  132.  The 
faraorin  reduced  by  Pacheco,  i  54. 
Uufuccefgfully  attacked  by  Albu¬ 
querque,  139. 

Calmar,  the  treaty  called  the  union 
of.  explained,  474. 

Cambay,  the  kingdom  of,  fubjedted 
by  Acugna,  the  Portugueze  vice¬ 
roy  of  the  Indies,  161. 

Cambray,  league  of,  its  objefl,  228. 

Camilla  MarteUi,  her  marriage  with 
Cofmo,  grand  duke  of  Tufcany, 
and  charafter,  278. 

Camocns,  the  author  of  the  Lufiad,  his 
unhappy  fate,  181. 

Campagna  di  Roma,  a  charadter  of, 
318. 

Campfon  Gauri,  fovereign  of  Egypt, 
is  defeated  and  killed  by  fultan  Se¬ 
lim,  608. 

Canary  iflands  difcovered  by  the  Por¬ 
tugueze,  113. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  dlfcovery  of,  by 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  123,  Is  paf- 
fed  by  Vafco  de  Gama,  i  30. 

Caraffa  family,  hiftory  of,  305. 

Carajco,  Lopez,  his  extraordinary  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  fleet  of  the  king 
of  Acheen,  186. 

Carlos,  Don,  only  fon  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  his  charadler,  His 

fufpicious  death,  73. 

Carnefecchi,  a  Florentine,  his  perfe¬ 
cution  for  herefy,  280. 

Cajan,  the  kingdom  of,  conquered 
by  John  Ba/ilowitz,  czar  of  Muf- 
covy,  543. 


Cajimir  IV.  king  of  Poland,  his  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  T eutonic  knighte, 
564. 

CaJllgUone,  Balthazar,  his  charadicr, 

Cdfiriet,  George,  prince  of  Epirus. 
See  Itcandet beg. 

Cajlro,  George  de,  beheaded  for  fur¬ 
rendering  the  fort  of  Challe  to  the 
famoi  in  of  Calicut,  187. 

Cajlro,  John  de,  viceroy  of  India, 
his  exploits,  death,  and  charadter, 
166.  Evidence  of  his  difinterell- 
ed  integrity,  188. 

Cateau  Cambrefis,  treaty  of,  between 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  and  Henry  11. 
of  France,  209. 

Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  minifter  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  his  charadter,  21. 

Ceylon,  reduced  by  the  Portugueze, 
15.. 

Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy,  caufes  of 
the  rupture  between  him  and  Fran¬ 
cis  I,  of  France,  202.  His  death 
and  charadter,  207. 

Chailes  V  emperor  of  Germany,  the 
extenfive  effedts  of  the  rivalfliip  be¬ 
tween  Iiim,  and  Francis  I.  of 
France,  xix  His  vafl  territorial  in¬ 
heritance,  53.  Charadter  of  his 
reign,  ibid.  His  abdication  and  re- 
tteat  from  the  world,  54.  413. 
Review  of  the  obflacles  to  his  at¬ 
tainment  of  arbitrary  power  in  Ger- 
rnany,  405'.  Flis  generous  dona¬ 
tion  of  Auftria  to  his  brother  Fer¬ 
dinand,  406.  His  moderation  to- 
ward  the  proteftants,  409.  His 
war  with  the  Smalcaldic  League, 
ibid.  His  treatment  of  the  eledtor 
of  Saxony,  and  landgrave  of  Hefle, 
410.  Eftablilhes  the  Interim,  ib. 
Is  reduced  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  proteflants,  411.  His 
ineffeaual  fiege  of  Metz,  412.  His 
charader,  414,  Proteded  the 
tomb  of  Martin  Luther  from  viola¬ 
tion,  444, 


Charles 
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Charles  VIII.  king  of  France,  hie 
conqueft  and  fhort  poflellion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  332 

Chatelherault,  duke  of.  regent  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Ins  chara<51er,  41. 

Chaul,  the  Portuguefe  inefTeflually 
befieged  there  by  the  Indian  pow- 
ers,  173. 

Chivalry,  decline  of,  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  466. 

Chrijiian  of  Denmark,  his  eleftion 
and  charader,  475.  His  poverty, 
478. 

Chrijiian  W.  of  Denmark,  ftate  of  the 
northern  kingdoms,  previous  to  his 
acceflion,  4"5.  His  charadler, 
480.  Cruel  defpotifm  of  his  ad- 
niinillration,  4H1.  Reduces  Swe¬ 
den,  482  IVlaflacre  of  Stockholm, 
484.  He  is  depofed,  486  His 
flight,  489.  His  invafion  ofNor- 
way,  491. 

Chrjlian  III.  elected  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  493.  Parallel  between  him 
and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  494. 
Abolifnes  the  Catholic  religion, 
ibid.  His  reign  and  political  chax 
radfer  495. 

Chrijiopher,  duke  of  Bivaria,  fuc- 
ceeds  to  the  crowns  of  Denmark, 
Sw'eden,  and  Norway,  474. 

Chrijiopher,  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  his 
charadler  and  beneficial  inftitutions, 

459- 

Cities,  imperial  and  free,  ftate  of  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  460.  Their 
opulence,  467 

Clement  VII.  pope,  his  charadler, 
296. 

Cleves  and  Juliers,  fhort  hiftory  of, 
455- 

Coals,  the  ufe  of,  wh'n  firll  brought 
into  the  city  of  London,  34. 

Colonna,  cardinal,  review  of  his  ad- 
miniftration  as  viceroy  of  Naples, 

338 

Colonna,  Mark  Anthony,  a  diftin- 


guifhed  commander  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  314 

Columbus,  his  offers  declined  by  John 
11.  king  of  Portugal,  12 1*'  Re¬ 
turns  from  the  difcovery  of  Ame-r 
rica,  126 

Commerce  of  England,  reviev/  of,  un^ 
der  queen  Elizabeth,  29.  Of 
Spain,  under  Philip  II  ,  106.  Of 
Portugal,  under  John  11.,  177.  Of 
Venice  225.  Of  Naples,  352  Of 
Denmark,  498.  OfSweden,  533.  Of 
Ruffia  556.  Of  Poland,  585.  Of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  6.49. 

Comnenus,  David,  emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond,  reduced  by  Mahomet  II. 
emperor  of  the  I  urks  597. 

Concordate,  between  pope  Leo  X. 
and  Francis  I.,  its  ill  reception  ia 
France.  292. 

Conjlance,  council  of,  crimes  charged 
by,  againft  pope  John  XXIII., 
2S7. 

Conjlantine  XIII.  emperor  of  the 
Eaft.  his  charadter,  595. 

Conjlantinople,  and  the  Greek  empire, 
reduced  by  Mahomet  II.,  593. 

Copenh^en,  befieged  by  Chriftian  IIL 
of  Denmark,  494.  Account  of 
the  univerfity  of,  592. 

Cordova,  Gonfalvo  de,  drives  the 
French  out  of  Naples,  3.33. 

Corfica,  ftruggles  of  that  ifland  againft 
the  oppreliions  of  the  Genoele  go¬ 
vernment,  275.  362.  364.  Is 

mortgaged  to  the  bank  of  St. 
George,  368. 

Corvim/s.  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary, 
conquers  Auftria  from  the  emperor 
Frederic  III  ,  402.  His  firm  op- 
pofition  to  the  arms  of  the  Turks,^ 
600. 

CovUlan,  the  Portuguefe,  his  expedi¬ 
tion  to  ‘Abyffinia,  1  24. 

CrajJki,  a  Polifh  dwarf,  propofes 
Henry  duke  of  Anjou  as  can¬ 
didate  for  the  throneof  foland,  571. 
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Is  deputed  to  tbe  court  of  France, 
to  riegociate  the  bufinefs,  572. 

■  Crcpy,  treaty  of,  between  Francis  I. 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  206. 

Crimea,  reduced  under  the  Ottoman 
empire, 

Cyprus,  the  ifland  of  uuifped  by  the 
Venetians,  222.  Attack  of  by 
Selim  ri.,  238.  Becomes  a 
Tnrkllh  province,  239. 

t). 

DahearVia,  revolt  of  the  peafants  of, 
under  Guftavus  Vafa,  486,  507. 

Dalmatia,  the  capital  city  Zara,  re¬ 
duced  to  the  dominion  of  the  Ve¬ 
netians,  2  I  8  The  whole  cdun- 
try  fubjeited  to  the  Republic,  22  r. 

DanJnlo,  doge  of  Venice,  hbw'  he 
acquired  Zara  the  capital  of  Dalma¬ 
tia  for  the  Republic,  2i8. 

Da''l%ic,  its  pravrle-ges,  magnificence, 
and  trade,  585. 

Devnta'rk,  the  crown'  of,  united  with 
thofe  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  un¬ 
der  Margaret  of  Waldemar,  474. 
Chriftian,  count  of  Oldenburg, 
elecied  king,  475.  State  ofthe  nor¬ 
thern  kingdoms  previous  to  the  "ac- 
oeflion  of  Cbrilbian  U.,  476.  Def- 
potifm  and  crifelty  of  his  admini- 
ilratiop,  481.  He  is  depofed, 
486.  Elcdion  of  Frederic  dukfc 
of  Hoiftein,  487.490.  Chriftian 
493-  The  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  abolifhed,  and  the  Lutheran 
ellablifhed,  493.  V/  ars  with  Swe¬ 
den,  496.  State  of,  in  the  micb- 
dle  Of  the  fixteenth  century,  4^7. 
F erritorics,  ilid.  Commerce,  498. 
.Iceland  and  Greenland,  500. 
Navy,  50?.  Military  force.  502, 
Letiers,  Hid.  Improvement  ofthe 
ifland  of  Amak,  503. 

'De/po  tes,  the  French  poet,  his  de- 
feription  of  Poland  and  Polifli  man- 
nei  s,  587.  , 

'Diaz,  Bartholomew,  his  expedition 


to  Africa,  and  difeovery.  of  thn: 
Cape  of  Good  Flojie,  124.  li- 
calf  aw'ay  at  fea,  182. 

Diet  of  Poland  for  the  eleiition  of  a 
king  deferibed,  590. 

Diu,  atid  the  kingdom  of  Cambay, 
fubjedted  by  the  Portugueze,  161. 

Daria,  Andrew,  expels  the  French, 
and  reftores Genoa  to  freedom,  360, 
His  narrow  Cfcape  from  the  con- 
fiucacy  of  Louis  Fiefco,  362..  Fli.s 
death  and  cha.radfer,  363. 

Dragi'f,  king  of  Tripoli,  tiis  military 
operations  againft  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  65.  Blockades  the  harbour 
of  Naples,  342. 

Drah,  fir  Francis,  admiral  under 
queen  Elizabeth,  his  chararffer,  .22. 

Dr.eux,  battle  of,  between  the  French 
and  the  Swifs,  394. 

Drvnhehnefs,  a  charaifferiflic  vice  in 
the  Germans,  463. 

,E, 

Dhnli,  Anne  princefs  of,  her  intrigue 
with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  84. 

Ccrdejinjlical  refervation,  at  the  diet  of 
Augfhurg,  explained,  413. 

EdinLhrgh,  barbarities  committed  in 
1572,  during  the  liege  of  the  caf- 
.tie  of,  52. 

Euioard  VI.  of  England,  review  of 
his  reigri,  5. 

Egypt,  cunqueft  of,  by  -fultan  Selim, 
607. 

EleSors  of  Germany,  their  prerogatives, 
by  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV., 
440. 

Dlizabeth,  queen  of  England,  re¬ 
view  ttf  her  adminiftration,  7, 
Her  policy  toward  Scotland,  9. 
Her  coirdiidt  toward  France  and 
Spain,  13.  How  induced  to  enter 
into  a  negociation  of  marriage  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  16.  Her  cha- 
rader,  19  Charadiers  of  her  mi- 
nifters  and  favourites,  21.  Her  ar¬ 
bitrary 
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faitrary  treatment  of  her  parliaments, 
24.  Iflued  a  proclamation  to  re¬ 
gulate  drefles,  26.  Her  learning, 
35.  Her  alliance  with  John  Balf- 
iowitz,  czar  of  Mufcovy,  555. 
Her  treaty  with  the  fultan  Ama- 
rath  III.,  6ro. 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  his  accef- 
fion,  129.  His  marriage  and 
journey  to  Spain,  131.  His  wars 
in  Africa,  132.  His  death  and 
charader,  154. 

Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
ftate  of  his  affairs  at  his  acceffion, 
20S.  Commands  the  Spanifh 
army  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin, 
ibid.  Receives  back  part  of  his  in¬ 
heritance,  by  the  treaty  of  Cateau 
Cambrefis,  209.  His  domeffic  ad- 
miniftratlon,'  210.  Obtains  refti- 
tution  of  the  duchy  of  Chablais, 
21 1.  His  wife  and  vigorous  po¬ 
licy,  212. 

England,  review  of  the  hiftory,  from 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  i .  State 
of  the  kingdom  under  Elizabeth, 
■18.  Account  of  its  conftitution  at 
-that  time,  23.  Weaknefs  of  her 
-parliaments,  24.  Numerous  pre¬ 
rogatives  and  claims  of  the  crown, 

I  ‘26.  Revenues,  27.  Military 
force,  and  navy,  28.  Commerce, 
29.  Manufactures,  31.  Popu* 
"Jation,  32.  Internal  police,  33. 
State  of  learning,  34. 

hrlc,  fon  of  Guftavus  Vafa  king  of 
Sweden,' Iris  endeavours  to  efpoufe 
the  prinoefs  Elizabeth  of  England, 
520.  Succeeds  his  father  bn  the 
Swediffi  throne,  521.  Reduces 
his  brother,  John  duke  of  Finland, 
523.  His  war  with  Lubeck,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Poland,  ibid.  His  ex- 
ceffes  and  infanity,  524.  His  mar¬ 
riage  and  depofition,  526,  527 

His  imprifonment  and  ilktreatment, 
528. 


Efcurial,  palace  of,  built  by  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  69.  Great  expepce 
of,  I  05. 

EJ/ix,  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of,  his 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Ireland, 
38. 

Eugene  lY.  pope,  difperfes  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Balil,  288 

Europe,  great  alterations  produced  ip, 
by  the  rivalffiip  between  the  empe¬ 
ror  Charles  V,  and.  Francis  I.  of 
France,  xix.  Fermentation  in  the 
human  mind,  in  the  Ilxteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  461.  State  of,  at  the  fob- 
verfion  of  the  Greek  empire,  593. 

Executions  of  felons,  the  average  an¬ 
nual  number  of,  in  England,  in 
the  reiga  of  ^ueen  Elizabeth,  33, 

F. 

'  Famagofla,  on  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
taken  by  the  Turks,  629. 

Farnefe,  Peter  I.ouis,  duke  of  Parma 
and  Placentia,  his  charafler  and 
death,  377. 

Ferdinand, '  brother  .  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  receives  the  donation 
■of  his  hereditary  dominions  from 
'him,  406.  Is  elected  king  of  the 
Romans  by  his  Influence,  -407. 
The  emperor  delegates  the  impe- 
■rial  authority  to  him,  413.  Ter¬ 
minates  religious  difputes  in  the 
diet  of  Augfburg,  ibid.  His  fitu- 
ation  at  his  acceffion  to  the  empire, 
415.  Tranquillity  of  the  empire, 

4 1 9.  Purchaies  a  truce  of  the  fuH 
tan  Solyman  II.,  ibid.  ,  His  death 
and  character,  4,20.  , 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  his  friend- 
ffiip  with  Lorenzpde  Medccis,  251. 
His  character,  331. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of  Spain, 
review  of  his  admlniftratlon  over 
Naples,  333. 

Ferrara,  the  duchy  of,  when  united 

to 

.r* 
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to  the  fee  of  Rome,  318.  Flif. 
toi-y  of,  in  the  fixteenth  century, 

372.  Character  and  hiftory  of  duke 
Alfonfo,  thid.  Hercules,  duke  of, 

373.  Territories,  revenues,  and 
military  ftrength,  \hid.  Beauty  of 
the  city,  375. 

Feudal  fyjlem,  the  foundation  of.  how 
Tapped  in  England,  3,  Caufes 
that  favoured  its  duration  in  Scot¬ 
land,  45. 

Fiefco,  Louis,  his  confpiracy  at  Ge¬ 
noa,  361. 

Florence,  the  hiftory  of,  why  intereft- 
ing,  246.  State  of  the  Republic 
in  the  middle  ages,  ■  247.  Charac¬ 
ter  and  hiftory  of  Cofmo  de  Mede- 
cis,  248.  Peter  de  Adedecis,  250. 
Lorenzo  dc  A'ledecis,  ibid  Flo¬ 
rence  refcued  from  the  arms  of 
Ferdinand  king  of  Naples,  by  the 
bold  addrefs  of  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
decis,  252.  His  high  political 
charader,  253.  Peter  1 1.  de  Me- 
dccis,  255.  His  expulfion,  ibid. 
Fliftory  of  Savonarola,  276.  R.. 

ftoration  of  the  IViedecis  famfly, 
258.  Revolt  of  the  Florentines, 
259  Alexander  de  IViedecis,  260. 
His  vices,  and  mal-adminiftration, 
ibid.  Is  aftlifllnated,  261.  Cof- 
mo  de  Medecis,  ibid.  State  of  Flo¬ 
rence  at  this  period,  262.  Wife 
and  politic  adminiftration  of  Cof- 
mo,  265.  He  procures  the  fecal 
of  the  Spanifli  troops,  266  Af- 
fifts  his  neighbours  againft  the  de¬ 
predations  of  Barbarofta,  267. 
Gains  pofteflion  of  Piombino,  269. 
Reduces  Sienna,  ■  271.  Cofmo 
created  grand  duke  of  Tufcany 
274.  Why  he  refufed  the  fo-' 
vereignty  of  Corfica,  275  His 
domelfic  troubles.  276.  Charader 
and  adminiftration  of  Francis, 
prince  regent,  277.  Charader  of 
Cofmo,  278.  State  of  Tufcany 


at  his  death,  281.  Manufadiires, 
population,  and  arts,  282,  Re¬ 
venues,  and  military  ftrength,  283, 
Power  and  grandeur  of  Tufcany, 
284.  See  Medecis.  ' 

France  its  greSt  influence  over  the 
furrounding  ftates  of  Europe,  xx. 
MafTacre  of  Paris,  16. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  the  extenfive 
effeds  of  his  conipetition  with  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  xix 

Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  his  cha¬ 
rader.  333. 

Frederic,  duke  of  Holftein,  is  offer¬ 
ed  the  crown  of  Denmark,  bn  the 
depofltion  of  his  nephew  Chriftian 
II.,  487.  Receives  it  under  ftrid 
limitations,  490.  His  pacific  cha¬ 
rader  and  government,  491 

Frederic  1.  affumes  the  title  of  king  of 
Pjuffia,  447 

Frederic  II.  king  of  Pruflia,  his  im¬ 
portant  acquifitions,  448. 

Frederic  I.  eledor  Palatine,  his  cha¬ 
rader,  450. 

Frederic  \\\.  eledor  Palatine,  em¬ 
braces  Calvinilm,  450.  Flis  point¬ 
ed  reception  of  ILenry  of  Anjou, 
king  of  Poland.  451.  Receives 
the  perfecuted  fugitive  Proteftants, 

Frederic  TIT.  emperor,  his  contefts 
with  the  Swils,  388.  His  charac¬ 
ter  and  hiftory,  401. 

Funding,  origin  of  the  pradice  of, 

.167. 

Furjlemberg,  grand  mafter  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  order,  his  difpute,  and  treaty 
with  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  king  of 
Poland,  568. 

G. 

Gallipoli,  ■  taken  by  the  Venetians, 
224. 

Galvan,  Anthony,  the  Portugueze 
governor  of  the  Moluccas,  bis  ge¬ 
nerous 
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reroas  patriotlfm,  and  ungrateful 
treatment  187. 

Cnma,  Stephen  de.  viceroy  of  India, 
review  of  his  adminilfration^  188. 
Inftance  of  his  integrity  ibid 

Gnma,  Vaico  de,  his  Eafttrn  expedi¬ 
tion,  150  Dilcovers  the  pafTage  to 
India,  ibid.  Jrlis  fecond  expedition 
to  India,  133.  His  death,  158. 
His  rapacious  cruelty,  1  89 

Geneva,  revolt  of  that  city  againft  the 
emperor  t  harles  V  .  203. 

Genoa,  its  flourifhing  ftate  in  the  midr 
die  ages,  355  Its  internal  convul- 
lions,  357.  The  emperor  Henry 
Vli.  chofen  patron  ibid  Various 
changes  in  the  government,  338. 
Its  lofTes  from  the  capture  of  L'on- 
ftantinople  by  the  Turks,  359.  Is 
reftored  to  freedom,  by  Andrew 
Doria,  360.  Confpiracy  of  Louis 
Fiefco,  361.  Revolt  of  Corfica, 
362.  Internal  feuds  among  the  no¬ 
bles,  3^ii*  Its  dependence  upon 
Spain,  ibid.  Hiftory  of  the  bank  of 
St.  George  367. 

Gerhes.  the  Spanidi  fleet  defeated  there 
by  that  of  Solyman  II.,  627. 

Germany,  hiftorj  of,  400.  ©rigin 
and  elevation  of  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  ibid  Rodolph  I.,  ibid.  Fre¬ 
deric  III,  4(1.  Maximilian  1., 
403.  <  harles  V.  405.  Traipquil- 
lityof  the  empire  under  Ferdinand 
I,,  419  Maximilian  II  ,  422.  Pre¬ 
rogatives  annexed  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  427  Slow  movements  of 
the  Germanic  body,  429.  Privi¬ 
leges  of  the  emperors,  430.  Right 
of  conferring  dignities,  ibid.  Cere¬ 
monial  of  public  aifts  of  Rate,  43 1 . 
Genera!  form  of  the  Germanic  body 
in  the  fixteenth  centiiry,  4^6.  Sax¬ 
ony,  439.  Brandenburg,  445.  The 
Palatinate,  449.  Bavaria,  455. 
Cleves,  ibid.  Brunfwic,  456. 
Mecklenburg,  ,457.  Hefle,  ibid. 


Wirtembiirg,  458.  The  free  impe¬ 
rial  cities  460.  Slow  progrefs  of 
civilization  in  Germany,  462  Cha- 
ratfleriftic  vices  and  virtues  of  the 
Germans  ibid  Soldiery,  464. 
1  axes,  466.  Decline  of  chivalry, 
ibid.  Buffoons,  ibid.  Hanfeatic 
League  468.  EfFetts  of  the  refor¬ 
mation  469.  Danger  of,  from  the 
Ottoman  power,  654. 

Goa,  conquered  and  made  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  Portugueze  fettlements 
in  India,  139  Is  evacuated  by 
Albuquerque,  140  The  Portu- 
guezt  bdieged  there  by  the  Indian 
natives,  173.  Bafe  treatment  of 
Indian  princes  there,  193.  Is 
ere(fted  into  an  archbifhopric,  196. 
The  inquifition  eftablifhed  there, 
and  its  barfarous  proceedings,  197. 

Goez,  captain  of  a  Portugueze  veflel, 
inflance  of  his  rapacity  and  cfuelty, 
190. 

Gonzaga.  Julia  de,  her  narrow  efcape 
from  the  Turkifh  pirate  BarbarofTa, 

342 

Granfon,  battle  of,  between  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
theSwifs,  387. 

Grav^elle,  cardinal,  his  charaiSer,  and 
adminiftration  in  the  Netherlands. 

6 1  Is  lecalled,  62.  Review  of 
his  adminiftration  as  viceroy  of  Na¬ 
ples,  349 

Greek  empire,  fubverted  by  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks* 
593-  * 

Greenland,  early  colonization  of  that 
country,  500.  The  colony  loft, 
501. 

Gregory  XIII.  pope,  his  charader, 

315- 

Grenada,  revolt  of  the  Moors  in 
againft  Philip  H.  of  Spain,  82! 
7he  Moors  fupprefled  by  Don  John 
of  Auftria,  83. 
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Gtejtain,  fir  Thomas,  the  Englifh 
merchant,  his  charaifler,  33. 

Grifons,  their  connexion  with  the 
Helvetic  confederacy,  389 

Gve'.phs  and  Gh'thei'ines,  the  Genoefe 
facfions  of,  357. 

Guife,  Francis  duke  of,  his  unfuceefsful 
invaSon  of  Naples,  347. 

Gujiavus  Vafa,  delivered  as  a  hoflage 
to  Chriftian  11.  king  of  Denmark, 
snd  jjcriidiou'ily  carried  oif  and  im- 
prifoned  by  him,  482.  Efcapes 
and  excites  a  revok  in  Dalecarlia, 
485.  His  fuccefles,  489.  Be- 
conies'-king  of  Sweden,  495,  His 
talents,  addrefs,  and  ambition,  5(08. 
His  meafures  for  attaining  the 
crown,  \l\d.  Reduces  Stockholm, 
and  is  acknowledged,  510.  His 
limited  authority  and  revenues.  Hid. 
His  able  meafures  for  their  au®. 
mentation,  511.  His  attempts  to 
introduce  the  reformation,  512. 
His  coronation,  514.  His  vigor¬ 
ous  condudt  and  policy,  515.  He 
accommodates  his  diiputes  with 
Denmark,  5 1 7.  His  domclHc 
troubles,  H^d.  1  he  pacific  genius 
of  his  adminiftration,  51 9.  Shares 
bis  dominions  among  his  Ions,  520. 
His  death  and  character,  521. 

Cypjusy  the  great  number  of,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  time  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  33. 

H. 

’Hcaricm,  liege  of,  by  the  Spaniards, 
96. 

Hall,  bafhaw  under  Solyman  II.,  his 
cbarader  and  hiftory,  649. 

JJaJifeaiic  League,  the  rife  and  fall  of, 
468.  Its  power,  498. 

Havre  df  Grace,  how  delivered  up  to 
tfce  Lr.glifli,  and  refumed  by  the 
French,  15.  The  plague  brought 
from,  ’4. 


Heidelberg  '  of  the  unive'rfitf 

of,  452. 

Henry'VW  emperor, choien  patron  or 
the  city  of  t;  enoa,  357. 

VII.  of  England,  how  he  Tap¬ 
ped  the  foundation  of  the  feudal 
fyftem,  3. 

Metuy  VH  I.  of  England,  the  great  al¬ 
terations  produced  during  his  reign, 

H  3-  .  ^  .  . 

Heury,  prinefe,  fon  of  John  I.  king  of 

Portugal,  his  ■character,  and  the 
naval  difeoveries  effedled  by  him, 
112. 

Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  liow  firft  pro- 
•  pofed  as  candidate  for  the  crown  of 
Poland,  572.  He  is  eledled,  573. 
Flis  reliidance  on  the  occafion,  574. 
His  fupine  and  weak  cendudt  in  Po¬ 
land,  5“6.  His  precipitate  flight 
from  Poland,  om  lucceeding  to  the 
'  crown  of  France,  577. 

Henry  duke  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbut- 
tel,  his  hiftory,  436. 

Hercules  duke  of  Ferrara,  his  hiftorj'. 


373- 

He^e,  hiftrory 


of  Philip  landgrave  of. 


457- 

High  cemmiffton  can't,  under  queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  its  charadler. 


HiJIory,  the  principal  ohjefl  of,  and 
Irovv  to -attain  it,  xix. 

Hoiftein  and  i^lefnvic  defciibed,  498. 
•  Partition  of  thofe  duchies,  ibid. 

Horn,  the  Swedifn  admiral,  his  cap¬ 
tures  in  the  Baltic,  536. 

Hungary,  John  Zapoli  jrrince  of  Tran- 
fylvania,  eftablilhed  in  the  kingdom 
of,  by  the  fultan  Solyman  IF,  408. 
State  of,  under  the  emperor  Ferdi¬ 
nand  I.,  415.  Power  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  kings,  432.  How  proteft- 
ed  againft  the  aims  of  Mahomet  IL 
and  his  fuccefibr  Bajazet,  600. 
State  of,  at  the  acceiTion  of  Soly¬ 
man  II.,  611.  Belgrade  taken, 

614. 
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614.  Imbecility  of  king  Louis, 

615.  Battle  of  Mohatz,  61 7.  Is 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Turkifh 
province,  618. 

iumades,  Johm,  defends  Hungary 
againft  iViabomet  II.  emperor  of 
Conllantinople,  600. 

I  I 

T. 

\c^eUon,  great  duke  of.  Lithuanin, 
eledted  king  of  Poland, -562.  Re- 
j  ceives  Chiillianity,  and  conver.ts 
his  fubjeds,  563. 

;  ‘anizaries,  their  influence  in  difpof- 
ing  of  the  Ottoman  throne,  610. 
634.  Infurredion  of,  635.  Their 
manners  and  difcipline,  638.  How 
j  recruited,  $40. 

^27!w«,.zlifcovered,  and  trade  opened 
with,  by  Portugal,  167. 
rahm,  grand  ;vizier  under  Solyjnan 
II.,  his  hiflory,  646. 
rland,  civil  war  there,  in  oppofrtion 
to  the  introdudion  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion, ,500. 

'tifon,  Nicholas,  the  early  printer, 
patronized  by  the  Republic  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  228. 

ftvs,  cruelly  perfecuted  in  Portugal, 
135.  Expulfion  of,  from  Naples, 
^44.  Jmmuaities  enjoyed  by,  i-n 
Poland,  587. 

locent,  a  youth. of  feventeen,  creat¬ 
ed  a  cardinal  by  pope  Julius  III., 

303- 

Ua,  paffage  to,  difcovered  by  Va'fco 
de  Gama,  1 30.  Magnitude  of  the 
Portugueze  poffeffions  inAfia,  174. 
Dangers  of  the  navigation  to,  181. 
Impediments  to  the  conqueft  of, 
183.  Bold  voyage  of  Diego  Bo- 
:dlo  from  India  to  Lifbon,  iSf. 
The  commerce  of,  pofTefled  by  Ve¬ 
nice,  before  the  difeovery  of  the 
Zlape  of  Gopd  Hope,  222.  240. 
'utfuion,  feverities  of  that  tribtvnal 


in  Spain,  108.  Is  eftablifhetl  ira 
Portugal,  160.  And  at  Goa,  197, 
State  of,  at  Rome,  324.  327.  In- 
effedua!  attempt  to  cllablifh  it  at 
Naples,  344. 

Intepejl  of  money,  the  legal  rate  of,  in 
England  under  queen  Elizabeth, 
33- 

Interim,  eftablifhed  by  the  e.mperor 
Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Augiburg, 
4io.  “ 

Joachim  II.  margrave  ofBrandenbu.rg, 
adopts  the  Lutheran  religion  in  his 
dominions,  445. 

Johmy  ion  of  Gullavus  Vafa,  king  of 
Sweden,  receives  the  duchy°  of 
Finland  from  his  father,  5  zcx  Re¬ 
volts  againft  his  brother  Eric,  and 
is  reduced,  522.  Is  reconciled  to 
Eric,  yzb.  Succeeds  to  the  crown 
of  Sweden  on  the  depofition  of 
_  Eric,  5?7'  His  ill  treatment  of 
Eric,  528.  Peace  of  Stettin,  ibid. 
Attempts  to  reftore  the  Catholic 
religion,  529. 

John  II  king  of  Portugal,  ftate  of  the 
kingdom,  at  his  acceffion,  114. 
Strengthens  the  royal  authority, 

•  15-  His  fevere  and  vigorous  raea- 
fures  to  that  end,  1 1 6.  His  able 
adrniniftration,  119.  Hisconquefts 
-  .in  Africa,  120.  Rejeds  the  propo- 
fals  of  Columb.us,  12  i.  .Oifcov^r7 
.^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  124. 
His  meafurcs  for  the  djfcovery  of 
Abyffmi^,  125.  His  death  and  cha- 
rader,  1  28. 

yohnUl.  king  of  Portugal,  his  ac 
celhon,  iy6.  His  misfortunes, 
death,  and  charader,  169. 

John  XXIII.  pope,  his  charader, 
.20-7. 

John  Frederic  of  Saxe  Gotha, 

is  reduced,  and  detained  in  capti- 
vity,  by  the  emperor  Maximilian 
II.,  424. 

Ireland,  unfettJed  ftate  of  that  iftand^ 

under 
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under  qfteen  Elizabeth,  19.  55. 
OppreCive  government  of,  3".  Sir 
Thomas  Smith’s  ineffeduai  attempt 
to  colonize  and  civilize  the  country, 

3^- 

Italy,  genera’  view  of  the  ftate  of,  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  199.  Savoy, 
20c.  Venice,  217  Florence,  246. 
Patrimony  of  the  church,  2S6. 
Naples,  330.  Genoa.  355.  Fer¬ 
rara,  ^72.  Mantua,  575.  Parma 
and  Placentia,  3J77  Milan,  378. 
General  pidure  of,  3  "9. 

Iwin  Bqft’oivUz,  czar  of  Muftovy, 
his  commercial  treaty  withChriftian 
II.  king  of  Denmark,  499. 

yulius  duke  of  Cleves,  introduces  the 
reformation  into  his  dominions, 
4)7- 

Julius  TI  pope,  his  charader,  2S9. 

Julius  III  pope,  his  charader.  303. 

JuJliniani,  the  Genoefe  commander, 
fent  to  the  alllftance  of  Conftanti- 
nople  againft  the  Turks,  358. 

Jutland,  revenues  derived  there  from 
fhipwrecks.  488.  Attempt  of  Chri- 
ftian  II.  to  fupprefs  the  pradice, 
ibid. 

K. 

Ketdfr,  grand  matter  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  cedes  Livonia  and  Etthonia 
to  the  king  and  republic  of  Poland, 
568  Acquires  the  duchies  of 
Courland  and  Semigallia,  569. 

L- 

Landfqmnets,  in  the  German  troops, 
defcribed,  465. 

Langjide,  battle  of,  in  Scotland,  not 
fought  by  regular  troops,  50 

sLaf*rait,  council  of,  its  wiiolefome 
decr-ees,  291 . 

Laurence,  Saint,  the  library  of,  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  opened  by  Gofmo,  grand 
duke  of  "J  ufcany,  283. 


Learning,  ttate  of.  In  England,  unc 
queen  Elizabeth,  34.  In  Scotlar 
under  James  VI,  52.  In  Spa 
under  Philip  IF,  109.  In  Por 
gal,  under  John  11.,  180  In  S\v 
Zetland,  394.  In  Auft  ria,  435 
Saxony,  444  In  Denrnark.  502 

Leicejier,  Dudle}!- earl  of,  favourite 
queen  Elizabeth,  his  charader,  2 

Lenox,  earl  of,  regent  of  Scotland,  i 
charader  and  adminiftretion,  44. 

Leo'S.,  pope,  his  charader  291. 

Leopold  l\  duke  of  Auftria,  killed 
the  Swifs  at  the  battle  of  S,.mpa( 

384- 

Lepanto,  fea  engagement  there  betwe 
Don  John  of  Auftria  and  theTur! 
89.  630. 

Lithuania,  the  inhabitants  of,  reni: 
idolaters  long  after  the  reft  of  I 
rope  had  become  C'hriftians,  yf 
Is  defolated  by  BaCl  IV  great  du 
of  Mufeovy,  564.  Is  united  to  I 
land.  568. 

Livonia,  ravaged  by  John  Bafilowi 
czar  of  Mufeovy,  546.  Is  fubje 
ed  by  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  king 
Poland,  s68. 

London,  charader  of  that  city,  in  t 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  32.  T 
firft  introdudion  of  coals  into,  ; 

Lords  of  ylrticles,  in  Scotland,  th 
office  and  power,  47. 

Louis  II.  king  of  Hungary,  his  in 
tuated  condud  on  the  taking  of  B 
grade  by  Solyman  II.,  615  Is< 
feated  and  killed,  at  the  battle 
Mohatz,  617 

Louis  V  eledor  Palatine,  his  mode 
tion  in  religion,  450 

Louis  XII  of  Ftaoce,  his  defeat 
the  Swifs  at  Novarra,  391. 

Lubeck.  revolt  of,  againft  Eric  ki 
of  Sweden,  5 1  3. 

Luther,  Martin,  the  leading  caufes 
his  oppofition  to  the  church 
Rome,  293.  Kefped  paid  tol 

tci 
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imb  by  the  emperor  Charles  V!, 
14-  State  of  the  human  mind 
Germany  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
:arance  453. 

^d  of  Camoeus,  charader  of  that 
)em,  i8i. 

M. 

ktra,  difcovered  by  the  Portu- 
ieae,  1 13. 

irid,  when  it  became  the  capital  of 
pain,  106. 

ellan,  Ferdinand,  difcovers  the 
rails  which  bear  his  name,  and  en- 
rs  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lyi. 
mud,  king  of  Ormus,  his  bafe 
eatment  by  the  Portugueze,  194. 
tomet,  grand  vizier  at  the  clofe  of 
e  reign  of  Solyman  II,,  his  hifto- 
•.  647. 

yomet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
s  conquefts  from  the  Venetians, 
id  treaty  with  the  republic,  2  <4. 
educes  Conftantinople,  593.  His 
mdud  toward  the  Greeks,  595. 
,is  rapid  conquefts  in  Etirope  and 
fia,  597"  death  and  charac- 
r,  603. 

-lar,  the  Portugueze  fleet  defeat- 
on  the  coaft  of,  by  the  Eafterns, 

f;6. 

cca,  reduced  by  the  Portugueze 
'der  Albuquerque,  142. 
h,  ineffeftual  fiege  of,  by  fultan 
<lyman  II.,  623. 

'ua,  hiftory  of,  375.  Magnificence 
the  capital,  376. 
failures,  ftate  of,  in  England  un- 
•  queen  Elizabeth,  32.  Of  Flo- 
ice,  under  Cofmo,  grand  duke  of 
ifcany,  282.  Of  Sweden,  537. 

‘  earl  of,  regent  of  Scotland,  his 
iradler,  44. 

‘-Uus  II,  pope,  his  charafter,  305. 
■arct  of  Waldemar,  unites  the 
‘ee  crowns  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
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and  Norway,  473.  Her  charaCrer, 
47+- 

Marignano ,  battle  of,  between  Francis 
I.  of  France,  and  the  Swifs,  392. 

Martin  V,  pope,  his  character,  287. 

Martinu%%i,  bilhop  of  Waradin,  hif- 
tory  of,  416, 

Mary  of  Guifcv  widow  of  James  V. 
and  regent  of  Scotland,  her  charac¬ 
ter  and  adminiftration,  41. 

Mary  queen  of  Hungary,  her  mild  ad- 
riiiniftration  as  governefsof  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  54. 

Mary  queen  of  Scots,  her  charafler, 
and  unhappy  fate,  10. 

Mary  I  queen  of  England,  review  of 
her  reign,  6. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  is  raifed  to  the 
eledforate  by  the  emperor  Charles 
V,  410,  440.  Takes  up  arms 
againft  the  emperor,  41  j ,  4^1, 

Maximilian  I,  emperor,  his  ineffeaual 
attempts  to  reduce  the  Swifs, 
388.  His  hiftory  and  charaifter, 
40.T 

Maximilian,  fon  of  the  emperor  Ferdi¬ 
nand  II,  eledted  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  420.  His  acceflion  to  the 
empire,  and  charadler.  42-2.  His 
war  with  Solyman  II.,  423.  His 
truce  with  Selim  1 1 424.  Puniflies 
the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  ibid. 
Grants  a  toleration  t6  the  Auftrian 
nobles,  425 .  Situation  of  the  hoiiie 
of  Auftria  at  this  period,  42  7  His 
hereditary  dominions,  433.  Tefti- 
mony  of  the  Bohemian  ambaffadors 
to  his  wifdom  and  beneficence,  436, 

Mecklenburg,  general  view  of  the  hif¬ 
tory  of,  457. 

Medecis,  origin  of  the  family  of,  itt 
Florence,  248.  John  de  Medecis 

created  duke  of  Monteverdi,  ibid. 

Charadter  and  power  of  his  fon 
Cofmo,  ibid,  Peter  de  Medecis, 
249*  Lorenzo  de  Medecis,  230. 
His  political  tranladtions  and  cha- 

radler, 


T 
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raster,  25.1.  His  fplendor,  253. 
Peter  II.  de  Medecis,  255.  His 
expulfion,  ibid.  Relloration  of  the 
family  258.  Alexander  de  Mede¬ 
cis,  260.  Cofmo  deMedecis,  261 . 
Cofmo  created  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  274.  His  domeftic  misfor¬ 
tunes,  276.  Francisi  prince  regent 
of  Tufcany,  277.  Charadler  of  Cof- 
mo,  278. 

Menejl’s,  Edward,  the  Portugueze  vice-, 
roy  of  India,  his  charadcr  and-ad- 
miniftration,  1^7-. 

Mcnejes,  Henry  de,  viceroy  of  India,, 
his  charadter  and  death,  158.  Sin¬ 
gular  inftance  of  his  difintereiled, 
virtue,  187; 

Mcrgellina,  the  famous  villa  of,  at  Na¬ 
ples,  demoliflied  by  Philibert,  prince 
of  Orange,  338. 

McfqHtta  'L.Q-^ZT.,  the  Portugueze  go¬ 
vernor  in  Ternate,  his  cruelties  and. 
death,  1 19. 

MetK,  fiegeof,  by  the  emperor  Charles  - 
V.,  412. 

Milan,  its  hlftory  included  in  that  of 
Spain,  378. 

Military  force  of  England,  under 
cjueen  Elizabeth,  2-8.  OfScotland, 
under  James  VI.,  49.  Gf  Spain, 
under- Philii>  11.,  100.  Of  Portugal, 
under  John  III,  179.  Of  Savoy, 
under  Emanuel  Philibert,  2 15.  Of 
Venice,  22g.  Of  Florence,  under 
Cofmo,  grand  duke  of  Tufcany, 
285.  Of  the  patrimony  of  the 
church,  321.  Of  Ferrara,  374.  Of 
Switzerland, 397.  Of  Saxony,  443. 
Of  Denmark,  502.  Of  Sweden, 
535.  Of  Poland,  582.  Oflhe  Ot¬ 
toman  empire,  636. 

Mind,  human,  caufes'  which  excited  a 
fermentation  in, during  the  fixteenth 
century,  46t. 

Mnhatz,  battle  of,  between  fultan  So- 
lyman  and  Louis  11.  king  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bohemia,  407.  617. 


Molucca  ijlands,  the  ill  treatmer 
the  natives  by  the  Portugueze, 
occalion  of  their  being  drived 
191. 

Moncontour,  the  battle  of,  gainec 
the  affidahce  of  Papal. troops, 

Monlliic,  bifhop  of  Valence,  his  eir 
fy  to  Poland,  to -negociate  the  i 
reft  of  Henry  duke  of  Anjou, 
the  crown  of  Poland,  573. 

Moral,  battle  of,  between  tlie  Burj 
dians  and  the  Svvils,  38'7. 

Morgarten ,  battle  of,  between  the  , 
trians  and  the  Swifs,  3S2. 

Morton,  earl  of,  regent  of  Scotl; 
review  of  his  adminiftration,  4,^ 

Mofeonx)  favage  treatment  of  the  ir 
bitants  of,  by  the  czar  John  Ba 
witz  549.  Frequent  conliagrati 
there,  556. 

Muhlberg,  battle  of,  between  the  < 
peror  Charles  V.  and  Smalca' 
Leilgue,  410.  440. 

Muncer,  cruelties  inflidled  in  the  1 
prelRon  of  his  infurredlion,  469 

Murray,  earl  of,  regent  of  Scotia 
his  character  and  adminiftrati 
43- 
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Naples,  review  of  the  early  hiftoVy 
that  kingdom,  33b.  State  of,  unt 
king.^lfonro,>'&'t/.  Ferdinand,  3; 
Partition  of  the  kingdom  betwt 
Ferdinand  of  Ar-ragoh,  and  Lo 
XII.  of  France,  332.  The  Freii 
driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  3  : 
Ferdinand  the  Cathblic,  ibid.  I 
meafures  ofgovernment,  334.  1 
univerfity  revived,  ^36.  State 
under  the  emperor  Ciiarles  V.,  ib 
Adminiftration  of  Philibert  of  Clj 
Ions,  prince  of  Orange,  337.  I 
cardinal  Colonna,  338.  State 
Naples  at  the  arrival  bf  the  viceii 
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Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  339.  The 
harbour  blockaded  by  Dra'gut  the 
Turkdh  admiral,  342.  Expulfion 
of  the  Jews,  344.  Revolt  againft 
the  introdudion  of  the  Incjuifition, 
346.  Defpotifm  of  the  Spanifn  go¬ 
vernment,  3  50.  Profufion  of  the 
public  revenue,  35'i.  Decline  of 
commerce,  3-p.  Depreffion  of  the 
human  faculties  by  tyranny,  333. 
Napoli  de  Romania,  fold  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Venice,  221 . 

^avy  of  England,  ftate  oY,  under  queen 
Elizabeth,  28.  Of  Spain  under 
Philip  II.,  100.  Of  Portugal,  under 
John  II.,  179.  Of  Venice,  244. 

Of  the  patrimony  of  the  church, 
322.  Of  Denmark,  498.  Of  Ruf- 
■  Ottonun  empire, 

645. 

Netherlands,  ftate  of,  at  the  acceffion 
of  Philip  II.,  58.  Caufes  of  the 
revolt  of,  59,  Tumults  among  the 
Flemings,  61.  Arrival  of  the  duke 
of  Alva,  and  refignation  of  the  duch- 
efs  of  Parma,  75’.  His  tyrannical 
adminiftration,  76.  Execution  of 
the  counts  Horn  and  Egmont,  78. 
Irivafion  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 

79'  Univerfal  revolt  of  the  Flem¬ 
ings,  87.  Cruelties  of  the  duke  of 
Alva,  9j. 

Wre,  bedeged  by  the  French  and  the 
Turks,  205. 

'dorogna,  Alfonfo  de,  viceroy  of  the 
Indies,  his  rapacity,  196. 
dorogna,  Garcia  de,  the  Portugueze 
viceroy  of  the  Indies,  review  of  his  • 
adminlftration,  1  63. 
dorway,  the  crown  of,  united  with 
thofe  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  un¬ 
der  Margaret  of  Waldemar,  473 . 
htvarra,  defeat  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France  there  by  the  Swifs,  391. 
Tovogrod,  attempt  of  Chriftian  II.  to 
eftablifn  a  Danifh  company  there, 

499.  Maftacre  of,  by  John  Bufilg- 
witz,  czar  of  Mofcory,  548. 


Nurcmherg,  ftriking  evidence  of  the 
opulence  of  that  city,  467. 

O. 

Odlayio,  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
his  hiftory,  377. 

Gktni,  a  Polifh  reformer,  his  hiftorv. 

^89. 

Oldembnrg,  elevation  of  the  family  of, 
to  the  throne  of  Denmark,- 473, 

0  Neal,  Shan,  the  Iridi  chieftain,  his 
ftrange  charaefter  and  hiftofy, 
Orange,  William,  prince  of,  his  cha- 
radler,  62.  Retires  from  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  on  the  arrival  of  the  duke 
of  Alva,  76.  Invades  Flanders,  79. 
Hisfecond  invafion  of  Flanders,  88. 
Philibert,  prince  of,  befieges  and 
takes  the  city  of  Florence,  2^9. 
Review  of  hjs  adminiftration  as 
viceroy  of  Naples,  337. 

Orkney  ijlands,  bow  they  became  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
479- 

Ormus,  ineffectual  attempts  of  Albu¬ 
querque  on,  I  38.  Is  reduced  by- 

him,  147.  Bafe  treatment  of  Mah¬ 
mud,  king  of,  by  the  Portugueze, 
194. 

Ornarw,  Alfonfo,  heads  an  infurredion 
in  Corfica,  againft  the  Oenoele,- 

364- 

Otranto,  obftinately  defended  by  the 
Turks. againft  Affoni'b,  duke  of  Ca- 
labria,  601.  Snrrenders,  603. 

Ottoman  empire,  Conilantirrople  taken 
by  Maho.met  II.,  593-  His  rapid 
conquefts  in  Europe  and  Alia,  596. 
His  death  and  character,  603.  Ba- 
jazet  II  ,  604.  Selim  I.,  607. 
Conqueft  of  Egypt,  608^  Death 
and  charaiter  of  Selim,  609.  Soly- 
manlL,  613.  Belgrade  taken, 6]  4. 
Rhodes  taken,  615.  Hiungai*v  re¬ 
duced  to  the  form  of  a  Turkift/pro.- 
vince,  diS.  Ivaval  expeditions  of 

Sclyraan, 
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Solyman,  620.  His  reign  the  ze¬ 
nith  of  the  Ottoman  power,  626. 
Selim  II  ,  628.  Battle  of  Lepanto, 
630.  Defpotifm  of  the  Turkifh  go- 
vernnsent,  633.  Mutinous  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Janizaries,  634.  Supe¬ 
riority  of  the  T'urkilh  troops  in  the 
Ilxteenth  century,  636.  The  Turks 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  befieging  for¬ 
tified  places, 643  Naval  force, 045. 
Commerce,  649  Defcription  of 
Conftantinople.  650.  Flourilhing 
ftate  of  the  Turkilh  empire  at  this 
period,  653.  Comparifon  of  with 
the  eaftern  Roman  empire,  655. 

P. 

Pacheco,  Edward,  reduces  the  famorio 
of  alicut,  134. 

Palatinate,  ftate  of  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  449*  Univerfity  of  Hei¬ 
delberg,  45  2 .  Palatine  library,  ibid. 
Rude  magnificence  of  the  eleftors, 

453-  .  r  f 

Parma,  Margaret  duchefs  of,  gover- 
nefs  of  the  Netherlands,  her  charac¬ 
ter  and  that  of  her  adminiftration, 
59.  Refigns  on  the  arrival  of  the 
duke  of  Alva,  75. 

Parma  and  Placentia  alienated  from 
the  Papal  fee,  300.  AlTaffination  of 
Peter  Louis,  duke  of  Parma,  302. 
Hiftory  of  thofe  duchies,  377. 

Patagonia,  ineffeaual  attempts  of  the 
Spaniards  to  eftablilh  colonies  there, 

cOi. 

Paul  III-  pope,  his  charafler,  299. 

Paul  IV.  pope,  his  charafter,  305. 

Paulifippol  Z'^oitooi,  repaired  and  wi¬ 
dened  by  Don  Pedro  de  1  oledo, 

pirtfon,  mlniaerto  Eric  king  of  Swe¬ 
den,  condemned  for  his  violent 
rneafures,  526.  Is  reftored,  ibid. 

Peter  I  czar  of  Mufcovy,  compared 
with  his  predcccflbr  John  Balilo- 
witz,  550. 
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Philip,  landgrave  of  Hefle,  his  hiftory 
and  charaifter,  457. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  married  to  Mary 
I.  of  England,  6.  Solicits  a^ mar¬ 
riage  with  Elizabeth,  9.  Caufes 
of  his  hoftile  difpofition  toward 
England,  13.  Review  of  his  reign 
and  charaaer,  55  State  of  the 
Low  Countries  at  his  acceffion,  58. 
Perfecutes  the  Flemings,  59.  Sends 
the  duke  of  Alva  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  65.  His  enterprizes,  ibid.  Is 
harafl'ed  by  Dragut.  king  of  Tripoli, 
ibid.  His  perfecuting  zeal  in  Spain, 
67,  His  liberal  inftitutions,  69. 
His  generous  patronage  of  Dob 
John  of  Auftria,  70.  Hiftory  ot  his 
fon  Don  Carlos,  7 1 .  Sufpicious 
death  of  his  queen  Elizabeth,'  73. 
His  tyrannical  treatment  of  the 
Moors,  81.  Revolt  of  Grenada,  82. 
His  amour  with  Anne  princefs  of 
Eboli,  84.  His  public  buildings, 
85.  His  jealoufy  at  the  fuccefies  of 
Don  John  of  Auftria,  93.  Reduces 
Portugal,  too  View  of  his  power 
and  dominions,  ibid.  His  great  ex- 
pences,  and  fevere  exaftions,  106. 
His  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts, 
107.  His  inhuman  bigotry,  108. 
Piali,  captain  bafhaw  under  Solyman 
II  ,  his  hiftory,  648. 

Piombino,  how  acquired  by  Cofmo  de 
Mededis,  duke  of  Tufcany,  269. 
Pifa,  the  archbiiliop  of,  hanged  at  Flo¬ 
rence  in  his  robes,  251.  The  uni¬ 
verfity,  by  whom  eftabliflied,  254. 
Improvement  of,  by  Cofmo,  grand 
duke  of  Tufcany,  282. 

Pius  II.  pope,  his  charafler,  288- 
Pius  IV.  pope,  his  friendfhip  with  Cof¬ 
mo,  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  273* 
His  character,  309. 

Pins  V.  pope,  his  charadfer,  312. 
Poggio,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Lo¬ 
renzo  de  Medecis,  254. 

Poifons,  the  employment  of,  familia: 
in  Italy,  279.  Poland, 
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Poland,  elevation  of  the  family  of  J.i- 
geilon  to  the  throne  of,  562.  In- 
trodudfion  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
563.  Reign  of  Sigifmund  I.,  564. 
Sigilmund  Auguftus,  567.  Livonia 
ceded  to  Poland,  568.  Lithuania 
united  to  Poland,  569.  Intrigues 
ofladlions  on  the  death  of  Sigifmund 
Augufcus,  576.  Henry  duke  of  An- 
joubecomescandidate  for  the  crown, 
572.  Pie  is  eledted,  573.  Limita¬ 
tions  of  the  regal  power,  574.  Co¬ 
ronation  and  weak  condud  of  Hen- 
’'y»  575-  His  precipitate  flight,  on 
lucceeding  to  the  crown  of  France, 
577.  Defects  of  the  Polifh  confu¬ 
tation,  578.  Feeble  authority  ofthe 
Revenues,  581.  Mili- 
taiy  force,  582.  Want  of  fortreffes, 
583.  Commerce,  5 85.  Its  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Black  Sea,  ibid. 
Immunities  enjoyed  by  the  Jews 
there,  587.  Ravages  of  the  plague 
in,  ibid.  Religion,  589.  State  of 
Poland  at  the  extindtion  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Jagellon,  590. 

Popes  of  Rome,  the  blind  veneration 
paid  to,  during  the  middle  ages, 

286.  Charadter  of  John  XXIIL, 

287,  Martin  V.,  ibid.  Lugene 
IV  ,  2 88.  Pius  II.,  ibid.  Sixtus 
IV.,  ibid.  '  Alexander  VI.,  ibid. 
Julius  II.,  289.  Leo  X.  291. 
Adrian  VI.,  295.  Clement  VII., 
296.  Decline  of  the  Papal  autho¬ 
rity,  298.  Charadlerof  Paul  III., 
299.  Alienation  of  Parma  and  Pla¬ 
centia  from  the  church,  300.  Ju¬ 
lius  III.,  303.  Marcellus  II.,  305. 
Paul  IV.,  306.  Pius  IV.,  309. 
Pius  V.,  312,  Gregory  Xl IP,  315. 
State  of  the  Papyil  power  at  this 
time,  316.  Adminiflration  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  territories,  319.  Re¬ 
venues,  320.  Military,  flrength, 
321.  Their  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  ibid.  Lxtent  of  the  Papal 
VoL.  I. 
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authority,  323.  Revenues,  ibid. 
The  Papal  bulls,  326. 

Portugal,  Rate  of,  prior  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  1 1 1.  Cha- 
radter  of  prince  Henry,  1  I  2.  Naval 
diPcoveries  made  by  his  exertions, 
ibid.  Review  of  the  reign  of-  Al- 
fonfoV.,  114.  State  of  Portugal 
at  the  acceffion  of  John  II  ,  ibid. 
Plis  augmentation  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority,  115.  Conquefls  made  by 
him  in  Africa,  120.  The  offers  of 
Columbus  rejedled,  121.  Difcove- 
ry  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1 24. 
Paffage  to  India  difcovered  by  Vaf- 
co  de  Gama,  130.  Second  voyage 
of  Gama,  133  Cruel  perlecution 
of  the  Jews,  134.  Almeyda  Pent 
out  viceroy  of  India,  136.  Albu¬ 
querque  Tent  out  viceroy  of  India, 
137.  Goa  conquered,  139  Sub- 
miffion  ofthe  Indian  princes,  146. 
Felicity  ofthe  kingdom,  150.  133: 
Eftablifliment  of  the  Inquifition, 
160.  Trade  opened  with  Japan, 
167  View  of  the  Portugueze  pow¬ 
er  in  Afia,  1  70.  Combtn-ation  of 
the  great  Afiatic  princes  againft 
Portugal.  172.  Immenfe  magni- 
tude  of  the  Portugueze  Afi.itic  do¬ 
minions,  174  Political  fituation 
of  Portugal  at  this  period,  176;  Its 
commerce,  177.  Limited  pnv.'cr 
of  the  crown,  178,  Revenues,  i  79. 
Military  and  naval  forces,  ibid. 
State  of  literature,  180.  Severities 
exercifed  by  the  viceroys  in  India, 
183.  Inllances  ofvutue,  I  87.  In- 
ftances  of  their  vices,  1  89. 

Printing,  the  pradfice  of  this  new  art 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  compared, 
471. 

Pnifian  monarchy,  gradual  formation 

of,  447.  Acqiiifitions  of  Frederic 
IP,  44S. 
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^■aJranl,  tbe  improvements  made 
in.  of  creat  affitfance  to  the  naval 

O 

difcoveries  of  the  Portugueze,  izi. 

^tntin.  Saint,  battle  of,  between 
the  Spaniards  and  tbe  Freitcby  2o3. 

R. 

Rakigb,  Sir  Walter,  bis  firft  appear¬ 
ance  in  public  life,  32. 

V.efoi  maiton  of  religion,  the  different 
plans  of,  in  England  and  in  Scot¬ 
land,  compared,  46.  The  leading 
fteps  to,  29’2.  Its  operation  on 
the  church  of  Rome,  3^0. 

Reiters,  among  the  German  troops,  de- 
fciibed,  465. 

Renee  of  Fr.vxce,  v/ife  of  Herccles  II. 
duke  of  Ferrara,  her  character, 
37+- 

Requefens,  fuperfedes  the  duke  of 
/\lva  in  the  government  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  97.  Mutiny  of  his 
troops,  93. 

Revenue  of  Enghttd,  under  tjueen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  27.  Of  Scotland,  under 
James  VI  ,  48.  Of  Spain,  under 
Philip  II.,  too.  Of  Portugal,  un¬ 
der  John  II.,  179.  Of  Savoy, 
undei  Emanuel  Philibert,  215.  Of 
Venice,  22^.  241.  Of  Florence, 
under  Cofmo,  grand  duke  of  d'uf- 
canv,  283.  Of  the  patrimony  of 
the  church,  3  20.  Of  Ferrara,  373. 
Of  Auftria,  434.  Of  Saxony,  444. 
Oflluflfa,  552.  Of  Poland,  5S1. 
Rhodes,  gallant  defence  of  the  knightj 
of,  againft  the  arms  of  Mahomet 
II.,  601. 

•Aufjlery,  the  great  prevalence  of,  in 
Icngland,  in  the  time  of  queen  Eli- 
z.ybeth,  33. 

tlolert  king  of  Naples,  chofen  patron 
o  ' the  city  of  Genoa,  357. 
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Rodolph  T.  emperor  of  Germany,  bif- 
tory  of,  400.  Mis  fuccelFors,  401. 

Rome,  faek  of,  by  the  conftable  of 
Bourbon,  297.  Confequences  of 
that  event,  318.  Severe  regula¬ 
tions  of  pope  Pius  V.,  ihid.  State 
of  the  fine  arts  there,  322.  Spiri¬ 
tual  revenues  of,  325. 

Rosialana,  chief  fultana  of  Solyman 
II.,  her  power  and  expedients  to 
fecure  the  fuccefhon  for  her  fon  Be- 
iiin,  645. 

Royjtl  ExcJoange  at  London,  built,  32. 

Rujfta,  its  recent  apjiearance,  among 
the  European  powers,  542.  Ghar- 
rader  and  reign  of  John  Bafilowitz, 
543.  Formation  of  the  Strelitz 
guards,  ihid.  Conquefk  of  Cafan 
and  Aftracanr,  544.  Similarity  of 
the  Mufcovite  and  Spanifh  hiflo- 
ries,  545.  Maffacre  at  Novogrod, 
548;  and  at  Mofcov/,  549.  State 
of  the  Ru3ian  empire  under  John 
Bafilowitz,  551.  Revenues,  552. 
Military  forces,  553.  Navigation 
on  the  northern  ^feas,  554.  Ob- 
ftacles  to  the  trade  of  Rulfia,  535. 
Encouragement  given  to  foreign 
artifls,  y5&-  Manners  of  the  Ruf-- 
fians,  559.  The  peafantry,  560. 

.  S. 

Sacrament,  grave  debate  of  the  Gwe- 
difh  divines,  on  a  proper  fubfti- 
tute  for  wine  in,  during  a  fcarcitj', 

536-  . 

Sampayo,  ufurps  the  viceroyfhip  of 
India  from  Mafcaregnas,  1 60. 
His  adminiftration  and  charader, 
ihid. 

Sa^Ctonarda,  a  Florentine  monk,  his 
hlftory,  2  3'6. 

Savoy,  Rate  of,  at  the  acceiTion  of 
Charles  III.,  200.  Caufes  of  the 
rupture  between  France  and  Savoy, 
202.  ConqueR  of,  by  the  French, 
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204.  Reftored  to  Emanuel  Phi- 
iwert  by  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cam- 
brefis,  209.  Profperity  of  tlie 
country  under  Emanuel,  Pliilibeit, 
214.  Its  revenues  and  military 
force,  215, 

Saxony,  hiibory  of  the  elecffors  of, 
4^9*  Frederic  the  Wife,  iilcl. 
John  Frederic,  440.  Liberty  of 
confcience  granted  to  the  protef- 
tants,  442.  Auguftus,  itiJ  Do¬ 
minions  fiibjed  to  the  eledlors,  443. 
Military  ftrength,  revenues,  and 
literature,  liiil. 

Soan(/er5eg,  his  character  and  hiftory, 
599. 

Sea/iiiiriavia,  form  of  government 
adopted  by  the  nations  of,  476. 

Srotland,  general  review  of  the  Itate 
of,  before  the  death  of  king  James 
I.,  40.  Regency  of  Mary  of  Guife, 
41.  Short  and  dilaftrous  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  42.  Regency  of  the 
earl  of  Murray,  43.  Of  the  earl 
of  Lenox,  44.  Of  the  earl 
Mar,  ibid.  Of  the  earl  of  Morton, 
ibid.  State  of  the  regal  power  45, 
Caufes  that  preferved  the  feudal 
fyftem  there,  46.  Plan  of  the 
reformation  effeded  there,  47. 
Power  of  the  lords  of  articles,  ib. 
Revenues,  48.  Military  force, 
49  State  of  arts,  50.  Ecclefi- 
afclcal  revenues,  51  Inhuman 
condud  of  the  parties  in  1772, 
during  the  fiege  of  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh,  ibid.  State  of  letters, 

52- 

Scutari,  how  it  became  fubjed  to  the 
Ottoman  empire.  599. 

Sebajiian,  king  of  Portugal,  comes  to 
the  crown  a  minor,  170.  His 
ungrateful  treatment  of  Ata'ide, 
viceroy  of  India,  172  His  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Tangier,  176. 

ScUm  I,,  his  revolt  and  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  father  Bajazet,  606. 
.Conquers  Egypt,  608,  His  cruel 


improvement  of  his  vidories,  ihiJ. 
His  death  and  charade-,  609. 

Stlhn  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  his 
accelijon  and  charader,  628.  His 
invafion  of  Cyprus,  629.  Battle 
of  Lepanto,  630.  Peace  with 
Venice,  6'i.  His  death,  623. 

Sempack,  battle  of,  between  the  Auf* 
trians  and  the  Swifs,  384. 

Sequeira,  the  Portugiieze  viceroy  of 
India,  his  unfuccefsful  adminiftra* 
tion,  153. 

Seragiio,  at  Ccnftantincple,  deferibed, 
651 . 

Servia,  reduced  by  the  Turkiln  arms, 
597- 

Sforcca,  Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan, 
opprtiTes  the  Genoefe,  359. 

SJorza,  Louis,  is  betrayed  by  the 
dwifs  into  the  h.tnds  of  the  French, 

a 

SbjflLmd  i/Iatids,  how  they  became  an¬ 
nexed  tp  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
478. 

Sienna,  attacked  by  the  emperor  Charo 
les  V  ,  269.  Is  reduced  by  Cofmo 
de  Medecis,  ibid, 

Siiverjbaufen,  buttle  of.  between  Mau¬ 
rice  eledor  of  Saxony,  and  Al¬ 
bert  of  Brandenburg,  457. 

Sigeth,  taken  by  Solyinan  II.  empe¬ 
ror  of  tlie  Turks,  423. 

S:y;ifmund  I,  king  of  Poland,  his  hif- 
tory,  56.J, 

Sigifmund,  Auguftus,  king  of  Poland, 
hU  reign,  567,  his  death  and  clui- 
rader, 

Sigifmutid,  John,  prince  of  Tranfyl- 
vania,  his  early  hiftory,  416.  Dif- 
tarbs  Hungary,  423.  Renounces 
his  pretenfions  to  Hungary,  424. 

Sinope,  reduced  by  Mahomet  II., 

.597- 

Sixtus  IV.  pope,  enters  into  a  conspi¬ 
racy  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Medecis  family,  251.  Plis  cha¬ 
rader,  288. 

Smalcalde, 
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SmalcaUe,  objeft  of  the  League  of, 
and  its  confequences,  407.  War 
of,  with  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
409  Accommodation  with  the 
emperor,  411. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  his  ineffeftua!  at¬ 
tempt  to  colonize  and  civilize  Ire¬ 
land,  38. 

Soare%,  the  fuccefibr  of  Albuquerque 
as  viceroy  of  India,  his  unluccefs- 
ful  adminiftration,  1  50. 

Somerfet,  duke  of,  proteftor  under- 
Ldward  VI.  of  England,  review  of 
his  adminiflration,  5. 

Solyman  11.  fultan  of  the  Turks,  how 
he  derived  an  influence  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Europe,  XX.  His  charadler, 
65.  Review  of  his  condudl  to¬ 
ward  Venice,  236.  His  depreda¬ 
tions  checked  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  34!. 
Eftabliflies  John  Zapoli,  prince  of 
Tranfylvania,  on  the  throne  of 
Hungary,  408.  Attempts  to 
feize  the  kingdom  on  John’s  death, 
416.  A  truce  purchafed  of  him 
by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  419. 
Difturhs  Hungary  in  favour  of 
John  Sigifmund,  42.3.  His  death. 
Hid.  E'avourable  circumftances  at 
his  acceffion,  613.  His  education, 
characler,  and  adminiftration,  614. 
Belgrade  taken,  ibid.  Befieges 
and  reduces  Rhodes,  61 5.  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Mohatz,  617.  Reduces 
Hungary  to  the  form  of  a  Turkifh 
province,  618.  He  invades  Ger¬ 
many,  and  is  repulfed  before  Vi¬ 
enna,  ilid.  His  naval  enterprizes, 
620.  Flis  alliance  with  France, 
622.  Is  repulfed  at  Malta,  623. 
His  death  and  charaAer,  624. 
Deaths  of  his  Tons  Muftapha  and 
Baja'zet,  626.  His  power  and 
gr.indcuV,  627.  His  death  con¬ 
cealed  for  fix  weeks  635. 

-account  of  the  rife  of  the  Spa- 


nifh  monarch^q  33.  Review  of 
the  reign  and  abdication  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.,  ibid.  Characler 
and  reign  of  Philip  II.,  55  State 
of  the  Low  Countries  at  Philip’s 
acceffion,  58.  Caufes  of  the  re¬ 
volt  of,  59.  Tyrannical  treatment 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  81.  Re¬ 
volt  of  Grenada,  S'2.  Revolt  of 
the  Netherlands,  87.  View  of 
the  Spanifli  monarchy  at  this  time, 
99.  Military  ftrength,  revenues, 
and  regal  power,  100.  Caufes  of 
the  decline  of  Spain,  'ic2.  Num¬ 
bers,  and  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
ibid.  View  of  commerce,  106.  Se¬ 
verities  of  the  Inquifition,  108. 
State  of  letters,  109.  When  the 
grandeur  of  Spain  was  at  the  height, 
1 10. 

Star  chamber,  charaCler  of  the  court 
of,  24. 

Stephen,  duke  of  Bavaria,  Ilriking  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  benevolent  adminiftra¬ 
tion  of  government,  462. 

Stettin,  peace  of,  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  496.  528. 

Stochholm,  maflacre  there,  by  Chrif- 
tian  11.  king  of  Denmark,  484. 

Strelil'x.  guards,  firft  formed  in  Ruf- 
fia,  by  John  Balilowitz,  543. 

Strops:./,  Peter,  defends  Sienna  againft 
Cofmo,  duke  of  Tufeany,  271.  Is 
reduced,  ibhL 

Sture,  the  family  of,  maffacred  by 
Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  525.  . 

Sviasjh,  a  wooden  city,  completed  in 
one  month  by  the  czar,  John  Bafil- 
owitz,  557. 

Sweden,  the  crown  of,  united  with 
thofe  cf  Denmark  and  Norwa)^ 
under  Margaret  of  Waldemar,  474. 
Charles  Canutfon,  eledled  king, 
ibid.  Is  fubjedfed  by  Chriftian  11. 
king  of  Denmark,  475.  Connex¬ 
ion  between  the  hiftory  of  Sweden 
and  that  of  Denmark,  505.  Guf- 
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tsvus  Vafa  reduces  Stockholm,  and 
is  acknowledged  king,  510.  He 
attempts  a  religious  reformation, 
512.  The  lands  of  the  clergy  con- 
ffcated,  513.  Eftabhihment  of 
the  reformation,  514.  The  crown 
ntade  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Guftavus  Vafa,  518.  Death  and 
charadlerof  Guftavus,  521.  Keign 
of  his  fon  Eric,  522.  Elis  depo- 
ftion,  527.  Reign  of  John  HI., 
tlid.  Obfeurity  of  this  period  of 
the  Swedilli  hiftory,  529.  V/ealth 
ot  the  clergy  before  the  reformation, 
532.  IViilitary  forces,  and  navy, 
533-  Commerce,  ibid.  Laws 
and  inftitutiens,  535.  Arts  and 
manufadiires,  537.  Introduftion 
ofhonorary  titles,  538.  Lowftate 
of  elegance,  5  ^9. 

S>wk%erland,  origin  of  the  Svvifs  re¬ 
public,  380.  Battle  of  Morgarten, 
382.  Union  of  the  eight  ancient 
cantons,  ibid.  Battle  of  Sempach, 
384,  War  with  France,  and  with 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  ibid.  Augmentation  of  the 
Helvetic  confederacy,  389.  The 
G  rifons  affociated  with  the  thirteen 
cantons,  ibid.  EVeaty  with  France, 
ibid.  Battle  of  Novarra,  340.  Bat-, 
tie  of  A'larignano,  391.  Treaty 
with  Francis  L  of  France,  392. 
State  of  Switzerland  at  this  period, 

394.  Literature,  ibid.  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  mountainous  cantons, 

395.  Internal  government,  396. 
Military  Rate,  397. 

T. 

Tajfo  'Torquato,  the  Italian  poet,  his 
hiftory,  375. 

Terniec,  Anthony,  his  journey  acrofs 
the  defert  between  Baftbra  and  Pa- 
leftine,  184. 

Terra  del  I'uego,  incIFeflual  attempts 
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of  the  Spaniards  to  colonize  the 
coaft  of,  501 . 

Teutonic  Itiighls,  their  extenllve  domi¬ 
nions  and  power,  564.  Decline 
of  the  order,  565. 

Throckmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  minifter 
under  queen  Elizabeth,  his  charac¬ 
ter,  22. 

Toledo,  Don  Pedro  de,  review  of  his 
adminiftration  as  viceroy  of  Naples, 

338-  _ 

Tomanbai,  fultan  of  Egypt,  defeated 
and  killed  by  fultan  Selim,  6o3. 

Trent,  the  council  of,  convocated, 

299.  Is  opened  and  fufpended, 

300.  Its  deliberations  refumed, 
304.  Is  again  interrupted.  Hid. 
Renewed,  310.  Charadler  of  its 
decrees,  3 1 1 .  Its  final  dilTolution. 
ibid. 

Trolle,  Guftavus,  archbifhop  of  Uji-  • 
fal,  alTifts  Chriftian  II.  of  Den¬ 
mark,  in  the  malTacre  of  Stockholm, 
484.  506. 

lunis,  reduced  by  Don  John  of  AuC- 
tria,  and  retaken  by  the  Turks,  93. 
632. 

Tiifcany  ;  fee  Florence. 

Tycho  Brahe,  his  hiftory  and  charac¬ 
ter,  503. 

V. 

Varna,  battle  of,  between  Jagellon, 
king  of  Poland,  and  Amurath  II. 
emperor  of  the  Turks,  563. 

Venice,  ftate  of,  during  the  middle 
ages,  217.  How  the  capital  of 
Dalmatia  was  fubjeifted  to  the  re¬ 
public,  218.  Acquilitions  in  the 
Levant,  Hid.  Wars  w'ith  the  Ge- 
noefe,  2  1 9.  Gains  territorial  pof- 
fellions  in  Italy,  221.  Albania 
and  Dalmatia  fubduecl.  Hid.  Pof- 
felTes  the  commerce  of  the  Eaft, 
222.  Ufurpation  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  Hid.  Enumeration  of 

its 
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its  pofleilions,  224.  Forces,  22J. 
ii'xtenfive  trade  and  revenues,  ihid. 
Poiicy  of  the  government,  226. 
Magnificent  reception  of  the  empe¬ 
ror,  Frederic  Ilf,,  227.  Library 
of  St.  Mark,  thid.  Caufes  of  the 
decline  of  the  republic,  228.  Ef¬ 
forts  of  the  republic  againil:  the 
League  of  Cambray,  22y.  Pa¬ 
cific  fyftera  of  Venice,  232.  Its 
tiifferences  •  with  the  Turkifn  go¬ 
vernment,  233.  Treaty  tvith  Ma- 
bemet  II.,  234.  Negociations 
v/ith  Bajazet  li.,  tlid.  Conduit 
ofSolyraan  II.  toward  the  republic, 
236  Cyprus  invaded  by  Selim 
11 ,  2 38-  I.eague  formed  againft 
the  Turks,  ihid.  Separate  peace 
with  the  Turks,  240.  State  of 
Venice  at  this  period,  ilitd.  I’e- 
renues,  241.  Dominions  and  na¬ 
vigation,  242.  Marine  ftrength, 
add  magnificence  of  the  city,  244. 
Its  firm  refiftance  to  the  Ottoman 
contjuefts,  598  605. 

yienva,  befiegcd  by  the  fuitan  Soly- 
inan  11.,  618. 

Vifeo,  James,  duke  of,  his  confpiracy 
againft  John  II.  king  of  Portugal, 
1 1  7.  His  death,  1 1  8. 

XJlric  VI.  duke  of  W  irtemherg,  ex¬ 
pelled  his  dominions,  459.  Is 
reftored,  ihid. 

Vliicciali,  a  Ttirkifh  admiral,  efcapes 
from  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  630. 
Preferves  the  Turkifti  fleet  by  pru¬ 
dent  management,  651.  Recovers 
Tunis  from  the  Spaniards,  632. 
Idishiftory,  648. 

Underwaldi  Nicholas  de,  a  Swifs  her¬ 
mit,  cempefes  the  diftraflions 
among  his  countrymen,  388. 


Volferra,  the  revolted  city  of,  redu( 
ed  to  obedience  by  Lorenzo  d 
Medecis,  250. 

Upfah,  Guftavus  Vafa’s  attempt  to  i: 
ritate  the  people  there  againft  th 
Romifn  clergy,  512- 

Urhtno,  the  duchy  of,  when  united  t 
the  fee  of  Rome,  318. 

Ufcoques,  a  fet  of  Mediterranean  pi 
rates,  infeft  the  Venetians,  241. 

W. 

IValacbia,  made  tributary  to  the  Ot 
toman  empire,  597. 

Waljingham,  Sir  Francis,  ambafliido 
to  France,  from  queen  Elizabeth 
his  charadfer,  3t. 

William,  duke  of  Cleves  and  Juliers, 
his  hiftory,  455. 

IVh-lemhurg,  hiftory  of  the  dukes 
458. 

X. 

Xavier,  Francis,  his  mifilon  to  Goa, 
196. 

Ximeves,  cardinal,  his  oppofition  to 
papal  taxation  in  Spain,  291. 

Z. 

Zapoli,  John,  prince  of  Tranfylvania, 
is  eftabilflied  king  of  Hungary,  by 
fuitan  Solyman,  408.  617. 

Zara,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  how 
fubjedted  to  the  Venetians,  218. 

Zuinglius,  his  fruitlefs  conferences 
with  Luther  on  the  fubjedl  of  the 
eucharift,  458. 
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